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AUTUMN 

By thy wave T linger, 
Silent stream, 
Autumn’s golden finger 
Paints thy dream. 


From the beeches falling 
Down thy face. 

Summer pnKst recalling 
Drifts apace. 

Only mists rise stilly, 

A sad peace ! 

Damp earth yields no lily, 
Roses cease. 

Here where 1 sank lazy . 

Deep in grass, 

No surviving daisy 
Tells what was. 
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Kingcup blaze of meadow, 
Cuckoo-call, 

Is it all a shadow 
I recall ? 

Yet when down these reaches. 
Nipt with cold 

Scarce the wintry beeches 
Durst be bold. 

Windy magic struck us, 
March’s rod. 

Like sunbeams the crocus 
Durst the sod. 

And when April after 
Showered the ground, 

Daffodils in laughter 
Danced around. 

0 the crimson story. 

White and red ! 

May-blossoms in glory, 

Too soon shed ! 

Scarcely May-time closes 
Burning June 

Brings me her musk roses 
And her moon. 

Blue skies to emlmlden 
Hot July 

Amid cornfields golden 
Oped an eye. 
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Last for fancy’s yearning 
Thought to save, 

Her frail poppy burning 
August gave. 

Springtime’s lovely story, 
Summer’s dream, 

Where is gone the glory, 
Silent stream ? 

Calm thy current flowing 
Ripples on, 

>> Pang nor memory showing 
Of what’s gone. 

Canst thou unregretfnl 
Silent glide, 

For no loved flower fretful. 
Flowers that died, 

For no .sweet bird caring. 
Birds that sang 

Lost musicians, faring 
'With no pang ? 

Thou the present only 
Car’st to glass, 

Feel’st nor reft nor lonely 
For what was. 

Art thou, solemn river 
Lethe stream. 

That there comes no shiver 
O’er thy dream ? 
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Memory’s sunken anchor 
Yearns niy heart, 

Rusts and rusts to hanker, 
Grieves to part. 

Gorgeous, tristful tender 
Autumn sighs. 

Grieving to surrender 
Pomp that dies. 

Autumn melancholy 
Mourns with me 
Summer’s spendthrift folly, 
Springtime’s glee. 

Gone arc all the glories ! 

Autumn, speak. 

Where for what no more is 
Shall wo seek ? 

Now with falling splendour 
Every leaf 

Fills the heart with tender 
Wistful grief. 


Now with mists Septeniher 
Mournful is. 

Sadly to remember 
July’s kiss. 


tsEFT. 


M. Giiohe 
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ANCIENT INDIA 

My first words must })e words of thanks to the University 
of Calcutta, which has lieeu so good as to confer on . mo the 
degree of Doctor, and — in association with the Yisva-Hharatl of 
^ntiniketan — to summon me from a distant country as a 
visitor, a guest, and a colleague among colleagues. I deem it 
one of the highest privileges of my life that these two invita- 
tions were extended to me through the instrumentality of Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee and Eiahindranath Tagore, the two most 
efllcient makers of this new India whicli no one could foresee 
when r. first cjime here, one quarter of a century ago. It has 
been .said that countries abroiid are an anticipation of posterity; 
then 1 have some rightio state that the names of these two 
great men, united in the .same work, will lire in the 
memory of men — whatever may Ije tlieir other merits — as 
two Bahd'at'tfh, starters of a new era full of hope and 
promise. 

Now thirty-nine years liave elapsed since T devoted myself 
to the study of the ]Kist of India ; 1 liave given to these re- 
searches, with an enthusiasm which has never diminished, the 
Iicst of my time and my endeavours ; in the solitude of the 
study I have wrestled to save names, deeds, joys, sorrows from 
the oblivion threatening to overcome tliem ; I have shared 
sincerely with tlie men of times gone by those vicissitudes of 
grandeur and suffering which have lieen, in all the course of 
time, the lot of the human race. I had hut one ambition : to 
serve science, and by serving science to serve the truth. The 
chair at the College de h'rauce to wliich I was called by the 
llepublic had seemed to me the finest and loftiest reward. I 
had never dared to hope that I might come some day, at the 
express invitation of two Indian Universities, to address an 

* Lotitliro iloHvon'tl nl flu? ORlfiiihi I' iii versify, by Prof. Sylvain Levi, D.Litt., on the- 
16th Augaii, 1022. 
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audience of Indian students about questions of Indian history. 
Still I had road in one of your poets : 


nifzfn TOjft i 

BatuSmll, T, Prolog. 


'* Even from another continent, even from the midst of the 
ocean, oven from the end of the world, suddenly the kindness 
of destiny brings you your happiness.” 

The poets are prophets. But the poet Harsa from whom 
I have borrowed this verse — a verse ns elegant as it is judicious, 
— was not a mere dreamer. Sovereign of a great empire that 
extended over the whole of Hindnshin, concerned in the politi* 
cal life of all Asia, he knew the realities of life and his wisdom 
came to him by experience. Engaged in a eon diet with a re- 
doubtable adversary. King Pulikesi who had barnxl his way to 
the Dakkhan, he had welcomed joyfully to his court the 
ambassadors of China as hen^Ids of an alliance that was to 
secure his triumph. Beyond the Imrriers of India, he had had 
a glimpse of those manifold links which crossing one another 
from country to country, establish the deop-lying unity 
of the human race. It is this unity which our more 
accustomed eyes perceive clearly now-a-days in the whole 
domain of history, and of this unity even my presence here 
is, in its humble way, a symbol. 

It is not simply from the need of idle amusement that 
there arises betu'een men sepjirated in appearance by 
langu^e, customs, beliefs, institutions, the need to know, to 
understand, to draw nearer to one another. It was possible 
for a philosopher in the throes of pessimism to declare once : 
“ Man is a • wolf to man.” Nature, it is true, more cruel 
than man, seems to delight in apportioning her gifts with 
capricious inequality, in sowing far and wide the seeds of 
hatred and causes of enmity. But man is great and noble 
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enpugh to rise up against nature and bend to the service of 
good those very forces which seemed destined to work evil. 
The war that looses the fury of the*present time brings about 
the fruitful rapproehemenU of the time to come. The 
Median invasions in which Greece at one moment believed 
that she must perish with her civilisation, her arts and her 
liberties, opened out to Hellenic activity a widened world. 
Alexander’s campaign in the Panjab welded India finally 
together with the whole mass of countries which were soon 
to be covered by the one name Boman.” The history of 
wars, that may seem, only too ea-sily, to sum up the whole of 
human history, does but mark the violent phases of a process 
by which humanity has come together. In the rear of the 
slaughtering army have come the trader, the missionary, the 
aavaut, the inquirer, all those agents whose anonymous work 
is lost to history, obscure fashioners working sometimes 
unwillingly and often unwittingly for a better future. 

It is true that a childish prejudice tends to represent each 
people as the exclusive author of its own civilisation, and 
each single civilisation as the exclasive work of one people. 
Too many minds, lingering behind their time, halting at tlie 
stage of old-world humanity, lielievc that the barbarian 
countries begin at the frontier of their own native loud. 
'Ihink of these rudimentary maps which around the special 
country represented, have just a blank space, without names 
or signs. As if the national honour would have to suffer, 
should the least share of influence be accorded to neigh- 
bouring nations ! The love of country, like the love of God, 
can degenerate into stupid fanaticism. Nothing will satisfy 
those afflicted with the mania of Chauvinism, but the belief 
that all arts, sciences, discoveries and inventions liave sprung 
from the privileged soil that has the honour to bear them. 
Reality protests against this childish conception. Civilisation 
is a collective ■■ work in which each one labours for the 
advantage of all. 
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To go no further Imck in the annals of the past, which 
science ill our days is liusy in deciphering, let us glance at 
Greece, beuehwtress of the world, dispenser of beauty, 
wisdom and truth. There is not a people on all the face of tho 
earth that is not. her debtor. Ilut as for her, from whom did 
she not borrow ? She herself has admitted that she received 
writing from the Phtenicians, philosophy from the Egyptians, 
and we, whose knowledge of her past is greater than hers, 
we liavo now {xmetrated beneath classic Greece to come upon 
an .Egoan civilisation steeped in Oriental influences. Iho 
doctrine of spontaneous generation thrust out from the 
biological sciences by the experiments of Pasteur cannot 
hope to find a refuge in the historical sciences. 

Let no one refute this truth by the argument that we 
know little with certainty of the distant past ; the times nearer 
to our own reveal this same truth to us very clearly. I will 
content myself with one example : French literature. In the 
sixteenth century it w'as the study of Greek and Latin models 
that inspired the masterpieces of tho Kenai.ssnnce ; a little 
later, it was Italy that impressed upon French mind her otvn 
taste with its subtlety and affectations ; next, S[Kiin triumphed 
in the nervous and grandiose art of Corneille ; then the work of 
llacinc devoutly brings together Furipides and the Bible. 
England, mother of {Kilitical liberty, takes the lead with us 
in the eighteenth century ; after the Revolution follows the 
German romantic movement. And quite recently the Scandi- 
imvian drama and the Russian novel have left their iinpre-ss 
on the French mind. Does that mean that a national geiiiu.H 
does not exist ? Far from it! On the contrary it Is in thus 
process of absorption that it manifests all its power. What 
indeed is national genius if it is not the harmonious blending 
of the tastes and tendencies of the various groups which taken 
all together form the nation, selecting in them those 
features which arc most permanent, most universally humane, 
<i* ftarring them of their narrow local or temporary fashions? 
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To bring a nation into existence, it is not enough to nutke the 
frontiers of territories touch one another, to subdue them to the 
sole authority of a common ruler ; a brutal conqueror may 
found an empire by such means ; his ephemeral work disappears 
with him. In order that a multitude of men may come 
together in that higher unity that constitutes a nation, that 
multitude must, by triumphs and by losses, have grown 
conscious of a profound rniaon d^Mre which is the sum of its 
experiences, its hopes and its aspirations. There is no question 
here of a mystical unity, but of an actual fact. Amid all those 
chance groupings that the caprice of history has attempted, 
a national consciousness has caused only those unions to 
endure which were real unions, sincere, normal and deep. The 
temporary separations, brought about by violence, only 
intensify^ by that very trial of suffering, the clear and vivid 
sentiment of national unity. The mutilated country feels 
the blow struck at the necessary balance of its living forces. 
Within an organism so powerfully constituted, a common 
stock of thought is soon formed by the very play of the 
forces of life. As occasion arises and doctrines or works 
are submitted to the test of public opinion, agreement or 
disagreement finds expression and reveals a residue of general 
preferences which take final shape in a choice of works or 
ideas established thenceforward as “ classic.” 

Thus the function of a national genius is essentially that 
of criticism ; creation must remain the privilege of exception- 
ally gifted personalities. Still, ivo must recognize that even 
in this domain of creations, society exercises its influence in some 
degree, since the preferences that it expresses tend to prepare 
beforehand a certain franieu'ork within which creative 
invention shall^work. 

Thus vanishes the antinomy that some have attempted 
to assert, between national genius and foreign contributions. 
In that perpetual movement of exchanges by which all 
products of human activity pass into circulation, national 
2 
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g6iiius soleots with the sure judgment born of experience, that 
part which it deems useful to assimilate, and it eliminates the 
rest. It enriches its own store without alteration of its charac- 
ter, at least so long as it remains free to act according to its 
own proper taste ; bound up as it is with the existence of the 
nation, its fate must be to disappear with the nation to which 
it has given self-expression. Greece conquered had been able — 
according to the celebrated phrase of the poet Horace — ** to 
conquer her fierce conqueror ” {Gracia capia ferum victorem 
cepit), but the Greek genius did not long sur\’ive the indepen- 
dence of Greece. Yet, if its productive force had vanished, 
a fecundating power, so to speak, persisted even in its lifeless 
body. And when rediscovered by the Christian West after 
centuries of oblivion, Greece gave her the Renaissance and 
changed the course of history. 

India, however, to all seeming, has escaped the general 
law. Her traditions, preserved in the iinincn.se literature of 
the Brahmans, hold no precise knowledge of the world around 
her. Nature herself seems to have delighted in marking round 
about her a frontier of splendid isolation. An unbroken line of 
colossal mountains bars the way on the North ; to the East 
and West a perilous Ocean bathes the inhospitable coiist; 
between the sea and the mountains, a desert of moving land 
serves as a defence of the threshold lying open along the course 
of the Indus. One might say that some malicious divinity had 
wished to attempt here, in ideally favourable conditions, some 
experiment on humanity in a hermetically sealed vessel. 
Society, for its part, has set itself to aid nature in her work. 
It would be difficult to find elsewhere a system of institutions 
so resolutely planned to exclude the stranger. I need not 
lay stress on the originality of the caste- system. One may 
extol the services that it has rendered to India or pass judg- 
ment on its grave drawbacks ; whatever opinion one may hold 
on the subject, it must be admitted that, in principle, it hm 
raised round about India an impassable barrier. Elsewhere 
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it is possible to aspire to the dtHtit de eit4, to naturalisatioa ; 
here you must resign yourself to remaining for ever outside, 
if chance has not automatically thrown open the door to you 
by right of birth. These singular conditions combined to 
effect the production of a typo of humanity unique in its 
composition, and which we scarcely know how to define. 
India is not a unity in the ethnological sense. There is not 
a people that reveals so clearly as India extraordinary 
diversity of origin. India is not a unity in the linguistic 
sense, the languages of India are even more numerous than 
races. And yet India is not a mere geographical expression 
devoid of human value, determined only by the nature of the 
ground, by elevations and depressions. . 

No one can dispute the existence of an Indian civiliza- 
tion, characterised by the predominance of one ideal, of one 
doctrine, of one language, of one literature and of one social 
class. From the Himalaya to Ceylon cultured minds and simple 
souls alike believe in the same transcendental law — ^the 
“ Dhanna ” bound up with eternal transmigration “ Samsara ” 
and the inevitable recompense of acts from existence to existence 
“ Karmnn.” lleligions and philosophies agree in preaching the 
nothingness of the individual and the vanity, the illusion of 
things. Sanskrit, the language of the gods, has enjoyed a 
prestige for two or three milloniums. VySsa, Ynlmlki, KslidSsa, 
are unanimously held to be models of taste, of poesy and of style. 
The Brahmin is everywhere venerated as a sort of divinity on 
earth. But Indm is a proof of the fact that a civilisation is 
not enough to form a nation. A comparison with the great 
peoples of cltissic antiquity will show only too clearly what is 
wi^Jving in India. And when I speak of “ India ” it is of 
ancient India that I mean to speak ; I must refuse resolutely 
to take any part in the controversies and the passions of the 
present moment. The science that desires to remain faithful 
to tho sincere worship of truth must hold aloof on those serene 
heights templa extolled by the Latin poet— or to 
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lyjrrow the language of Buddhism on “ the plane of laws ** — 
‘‘fiharmadhatu" where phenomena, sublimated as it were, 
lose these potentialities of defilement and disturbance that are 
by nature inherent in them. You all remember that admir- 
able scene in ^kuntals where King Dusyanta comes down 
again from the Paradise accompanied by Mstali in Indra’s 
chariot. He is still thrilling with the battle just waged 
against the demoniac nmraa — ^his heart still throbbing at the 
thought of the well-beloved consort Avhom he had refused in 
a moment of forgetfulness, the overwhelming tumult of 
passions stirring the very depths of his soul. 

But the chariot in its airy flight draws near to the sacred 
hermitage where tlie ascetic Kasyapa practises and imparts 
wisdom ; and stiddenly the king is aware of an inward peace 
that has never before had any hold on him. Then he is worthy 
of making his way into the refuge of the wise, where he is to 
receive a supreme favour at the hands of the Destiny. And 
we too, on the threshold of that domain where radiant science 
holds her sway — we must Iciivo I)ehind us all vain unrest, if 
we are to make ourselves worthy for beholding at least 
something of the bright light of truth. 

As I have said, India though united by a common civilisa- 
tion could not become a nation. This vast body had been 
wanting in the hierarchy of functions which in the higher 
organisms directs, controls, and distributes the movements 
of life ; the nation, like the individual, has a heart and a 
brain, centre of a perpetual exchange of collective aotiyities, 
— ^the centre where they converge, and from which they 
radiate. .Nothing essential can be done save through them. 
The most distant accidents that befall the organism, are 
registered in them and re-act upon them ; the shocks that dis- 
turb them affect injuriously the vigour and power of endurance 
of the whole. 

Greece, divided up into innumerable cities, dispersed, as 
it were, in fragments, far and wide across the seas, from the 
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Asiatic sea-board to Sicily, gathered around Athens ; strike 
out Athens and the history of Greece is hut dust. The Roman 
Kmpire, though extending from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, 
i8 Itound up indistinguishably with the capital; the last 
classical poet Rutilius Namatianus summed up the work of 
Rome in the striking phrase : ** that which was formerly ' the 
world ’ that thou hast made ‘ the city’ ” — Vrbem fedati qui 
pritta orbis erat. It would he idle to point out here what 
London is for the British nation, and Paris for the French 
nation. With these names before iis, names that are, so to 
speak, synthetic, where sliall we look for the centre of 
India? At Benares, the very heart of intense religious 
activity, but which has played no part in the political life of 
the country ? At Piltaliputra, at Kanyf&kubja, at UjjayinI, 
at Puskalavatl, at Pratisthiina, at Ktina — so many capitals 
thivt have shone with ephemeral splendour to sink later into 
baiial mediocrity ? Like the phosphorescent dames that kindle 
and flicker out, at haphazard, in the silence of the vast night, 
these names have vanished ere they could arrest the chronicler’s 
gaze. .And it is this that reveals yet more cruelly, the woeful 
incoherence of this mighty mass. 

India has no history. A nation, like a family, has her 
archives in which she stores up and watches with zealous care 
those titles of nobility that are the honour of her past and the 
guarantee of her future. She has her annals, which, while 
the fleeting generations pass, assert the conscious continuity 
of a collective task. She has her great men in whom she 
delights to embody her ideal ; she venerates them as her guides 
and protectors in the perplexing ways of the time. She 
defends their memory zealously from the threaten ings of 
oblivion ; she gathers up like precious relies even the smallest 
hints that are distinct in the memory. India has indeed saved 
some great names of her past, religions or literary, but 
she has only saved them to drown them in the mist of 
dreams or in the contradictory fantasies of fiction. She has 
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had a ^kara, as great, perhaps as a Luther. What 
haa she made of him ? A hero of common miracles or 
scholastic tournaments, so dull, so colourless, so flaccid, so 
iiin»Aa], that she has shifted him hither and thither anyhow 
from millenaries Iwfore Christ to the first millenary of the 
Christian era. Not one name, not one fact to fix Avith ex- 
actitude bis place in the succession of centuries. And yet we 
have here a commanding personality, a personality that marks 
one of the decisive phases of human thought and survives still 
stamped upon the soul of the Indui of to-day. India has had 
a TTalidawa , an exquisite poet and ingenious creator of forms 
and images, harmonious interpreter of the most noble emo- 
tions. What has she m.-ide of him ? A hero of witticisms 
and spiteful tricks Avhom she attaches inditferently either to 
the court of a King Yikramaditya, relegated to the first 
century before the Christian* era, or else to the court of 
King JBhoja who reigned ten centuries later. As a compen- 
. sation she has mast abundant details on the Pilud^ivas, on 
B&ma, on the innumerable figures of epic legend, figures 
which she may l)o justly proud to have created since she has 
made them depositaries of a magnificent ideal ; but, Avrapt in 
her own dreams, she has chosen to yield herself up to them by 
fleeing from the less pleasing spectacle of the reality. And by 
an anomaly unexampled in the rest of mankind, it is from 
foreign teaching that India Ims begun to know her true great- 
ness. She had forgotten the greatest of her sons, the Buddha. 
While Tit)et, China, Corea, Japan, Indo-China piously repe.ated 
the story of the Master’s life with gaze turned towards his birth- 
place, India that had given him birth, no longer knew anything 
about him. In vain did Nepal presen'e in her valley the 
Sanskrit originals of the sacred texts ; in vain did Ceylon despite 
revolutions, invasions and conquests, preserve faithfully for 
more than 2,000 years the three Baskets of Buddhist scrip- 
tures compiled in an Indian dialect, the Pali language, younger 
brother of Sanskrit; the name of the Buddha execrated at first 
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by Bri^manism in its day of triumph had soon disappeared amid 
universal indifference without once calling forth a single effort 
of sympathy or curiosity. It is Europe that has given hack the 
Buddha to India. Europe by her travellers, missionaries and 
scholars had discovered all the way from the Tibetan plateau 
to the shore of the Pacific the splendid traces of Buddhist 
activity. She desired to know more. Both Hodgson and 
Bumouf contributed to knowledge, the one supplying mate- 
rials, the other, facts. And India, astounded, was taught by 
the admiration of the world, the greatness of the son that she 
had scorned. 

Among the kings of India there is one who eclipses even 
the most glorious : that one is Asoka the Maurya. Lord of a 
mighty empire, founded by his grandfather, enlarged by his 
conquests and extending over the whole of India, he had 
assumed the task of practising and propagating righteousness : 
his edicts, graven on rocks and pillars in all the provinces 
under his dominion, preach in simple and fain’liar language 
the loftiest lessons of goodness, gentleness, charity and mutual 
respect that humanity has ever heard of. But, for long 
centuries the characters in which his edicts were written were 
but lifeless letters ; it needed a Frinsep to wring their secret 
from the stones grown mute and to bring to light that splendid 
period in which Hindu policy, encouraged and sustained by 
!in active faith, claimed iniluence extending even to 
Gyrenaica, even to Epirus, on the confines of the Boman and 
the Carthaginian world. Amid the teeming abundance of 
Sanskrit literature, India gave birth to an exceptional genius, 
bom to lead in every sense, and to dare all things : Aiivagho^. 
He stands at the starting point of all the great currents that 
renewed and transformed India, towards the beginning of the 
Christian era. Poet, musician, preacher, moralist, philosopher, 
play-wright, tale-teller, he is an inventor in all these arts and 
Excels in all ; in his richness and variety he recalls Milton, 
Goethe, Kant and Voltaire. But thirty years ago there was 
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not even a bare mention of Asvagho^a in the literary history 
of India. Asvaghoi^ is in the fullest sense a conquest of 
Western learning. It is superfluous to prolong the list; it 
affords with sufficient clearness a glimpse of all that India 
in the awakening of her consciousness owes to Europe. It 
shows — to the disadrantagc of India, certainly — to what perils 
is exposed a people that claims to hold itself aloof from the 
movements of Universal civilisation. 

But has India ever truly realised that conception of 
aloofness P Since the invasion of ]!;[ahmud of Ghasni, after 
the year 1000 of the Christian era, facts give only too clear an 
answer. India, offered up as a prey to greed, to contention 
and rivalry on every side, is riveted to the history of Islam 
and the destinies of Europe. Again, if we go l)ack to the 
remote past, this mirage of isolation vanishes in the light of 
facts. The first ray that illumines the threshold of Indian 
history proceeds from a cuneiform te.vt discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Armenia. The documents of Babylon and 
Persia help us next to cast a few glooms of light on the dense 
darkness of distant centuries. Then arises Greece and her 
radiant genius seems to bring a definitive awakening to the 
world. Without her the history of India could be only enigma 
and confusion ; by her, order and precision are brought into 
the history of India. The identity, recognised by William 
Jones, of the Indian Chandragupta and the Sandrocottos of 
the historians of Alexander, remains the corner-stone of all 
Indian chronology. During a period of a thousand years, 
the history of India is to a great extent the history of the 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks concerning India. 

From this prolonged contact we have the problem of 
reciprocal influences, which puts the question of the originality 
of the Indian genius. Towards the beginning of the Christian 
era China, in her turn, comes into touch with India and for 
a thousand years religious zeal, political and commercial 
relations draw the two countries together. The exchange takes 
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place along by two ways, the land-route which skirts or 
crosses the heights of the Pamir and, proceeding from oasis 
to oasis passes over the sandy deserts of Turkestan; the 
sea-route which, by way of Insulindia, connects the Indian 
ports with the Chinese ports. The meeting of the two 
civilisations produces, on either side, a strange amalgamation : 
on the one hand Serindia ” as the Greeks said in the time 
of the Emperor Justinian, on the other hand Indo-China, as 
we say to-day, both being equivalent terms which point to the 
7X)ne of unstable balance between two rival tendencies, two 
rival languages and rival societies. In this concealed straggle 
India appears to triumph for a fairly long time. Recent 
explorations in Centml Asia have revealed unexpected 
annexations to the Indian world ; rather earlier, hut also in 
recent times, study of monuments and inscriptions has 
brought to light the existence of llindu colonies in Indo- 
China and Insulindia, faithful guardians of the arts, the 
religions and the literary works of India. Piually, in the 
seventh century Indian Buddhism conquers yet another field 
for Indian culture : in the highlands of Tibet a rude and 
barbarous population sees monasteries rise where zealous 
missionaries translate from the Sanskrit the enormous mass 
of the canonical texts. 

Thus from the Mediterranean to the Pacific ocean, 
nations near and far gather round India and bring together 
converging rays to shine upon the voiceless night of 
her past. The picture that emerges is not, to be sure, 
as clear and complete as we could wish ; too often the docu- 
ments say nothing or break off just at the moment when 
curiosity is on the track ; too often, besides, the portions 
upon which light is thrown give us minute details which, by 
their seeming insignificance weary and discourage the 
student. However it is, this is the work which I am pressing 
you to pursue, for the sake of truth and of your own country. 
Some people may tell yon that it is an idle and useless work, 
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and fhftt . the crying need of the present is for chemists and 
engineers. I do not at all belittle their work, in so far as it can 
make that painful human life easier and smoother. But we 
hare been taught of late by a dreadful instance how 
much the most technical cirilisation can l)e foreign to real 
drilisation, civilisation of the mind. Nerer has the beautiful 
saying of Buddha proved so deeply true as now : 

" Mind takes the lead of the world ; mind oxcela the 

whole world ; Uie world is a creation of mind,” 

In this time of sky*scrapers and gigantic bridges, mind 
only can build and trill build n safe bridge for India to cross 
over the ocean of darkness and storms and to reach that “ otlier 
shore ” of peace and dignity for whicli she has been longing 
through centuries. Indui wants you to l)e hor TlrUmnkfi 7 'a » ; 
but how can you show her tho way forward if you have not 
traced back the steps which have brougJit her to her present 
stage ? You wish your motherland to stand honoiirisl and 
respected among the nations, but how tremendous the experi* 
mental stagas you have to pass tlirough, if you are not fully 
aware of the genuine forces which allowed her to play, long 
ago, such a big part in the development of Eastern civilisation ? 
Old India, the mother of numberless children, who has passed 
through days of triumph and ages of 8orw)w, the ever-rejuve- 
nating mother of numberless children to come, is standing 
before you, anxious about her way. It is not enough to 
worship your mother. Help her I 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS’ FIGHT WITH MALARIA 

I 

The delta of Bengal having been built up by rivers is a 
land of marshes. Consequently, it is but re&sonable to 
conclude, that ever since it became habitable, it suffered more 
or less from paliidism or malaria. So hir as the writer is 
aware, however, the first authentic reference to it is by Abul 
Fazl, who says in tho A in- 1- dkberi; “ For a long time past 
the air of Bengal had been unhealthy at the leaving off of the 
rains, alllictiug both man and cattle (?) ; but under the 
auspices of his present Majesty, this calamity has ceased.”' 
The next reference is to an outbreak of epidemic malaria at 
Kasim Bazar and adjacent villages in the beginning of the last 
century. These villages “were situated on a curve of the River 
llooghly [Bhiigirathi] until a straight cut was made... forming 
the chord of the curve, thus changing the cour.se of the river 
and throwing those places inkud. This engineering operation 
was clo.sely followed by the breaking out of an epidemic in all 
those places which, in its virulence and mortality, is unparallel* 
ed by any pestilential visitation in Bengal saving, perhaps, 
that which depopulated Gour. During its rage cremation 
or burial in due form was found impracticable, and the 
deaul are siiid to have been carried in cart-loads to be disposed 
of anyhow ; and thus the city of Cossira Bazar, onco noted 
for its commercial importance, the extent and magnitude 
of which is said to have called into existence upwards of 


‘ Oj*. fit. (Gladwin’8 translation.— Tho Sabah of Bengal)— Unfortunately, no details oro 
given of the anti-ninliiria inoasiiroH n(lu|itud by Akbar. In tho Malaria Conferenue held at 
Simla, in 1009 Sir Herbert llislujr MJiid tluit ho ** happcnoil to know that in a certain distriut 
in tho South of Bengal they hud a very ancient, oinbomto and effective system of village 
drainago.... Subsidiary to tho rivers and large ilraiiiago channels there was a regular system 
of drains." (Proooediiiga, p. 99.) It would bo interesting to know the situation and date 
of this drainage system. It ma> liavo been a part of Akbar's anti-malaria measures. 
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a hundred shroffs or banking firms to meet tho monetary 
requirements of the same, was reduced, within tho short space 
of fire years to almost a deserted waste.”' 

The next occurrence of epidemic malaria was in 1836 
at Muhammadpur, which at the time was a very large and 
flourishing town in the district of Jessoro, during the construc- 
tion of the Jessore-Dacca road. It broke out among five to 
seven hundred prisoners who were employed on the construction 
of the road. “ One hundred and fifty of the prisoners died, 
and the native uflicers in charge of them fled. The epidemic 
remained in Muhammadpur for about seven years ; and what 
between the great number of deaths from fever itself and 
the crowds who fled to escape the plague the total desolation 
of the plftce ensued.”- There was another outbreak in Jessore 
in October, 1816.^ 

But, these were sporadic outbursts due to local causes. 
Bengal, on the whole, continued to l)e fairly healthy and 
prosperous until a1)out 1800. The first famine she suffered 
from was in 1769*70, nearly a century before that date, and 
the second in 1873*74| about a decade and a half after it. 
Macaulay writing only two decades previously describes 
Bengal in the following glowing language : 

” Of the provinces which had l)een subject to the house 
of Tamerlane, the wealthiest w'sis Bengal. In spite of the 
Muslim despot and the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was 
known throughout the East as the Garden of Eden, the rich 
kingdom. Its population multiplied exceedingly. Distant 
provinces were nourished from the overflowing of its granaries, 
and the noble ladies of London and Paris w’cre clothed in 
the delicate products of its looms.”* 

* Uiaute by Baja Digambar Mitra appended to tho Boport of (ho Malaria CommiMiuu 
of 1804. 

■ Hunter'a “ Statistical Aooonnt of Jessoro " p. 21S. 

* Hontor, opt eit,, p. 336. 

* " Critieal and Historical Bssays-^Loid Clive.'' 
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Districts which during the last six decades have been 
devastated by malaria wore among the healthiest. The 
District Gazetteer notes in regard to Burdwan, that “before 
1863, the district was noted for its healthiness, and the town 
of Burdwan particularly was regarded as a sanitarium. In 
fact, it was customary for persons suffering from chronic 
malarial fever to come to Burdwan where cures from the 
disease were common." Dr. A. J. Payne in a report on the 
Burdwan Division submitted in 1871 remarks, that “a fatal 
fever has of late years become epidemic, with seasonal 
outbreaks of extreme severity over a large tract of country 
which includes districts formerly among the healthiest in 
the province.” In the 1)eginning of the nineteenth century 
there was a College at Baraset fur cadets on their first arrival 
from England which would not have been the case if it had 
lieen so intensely malarious as it has been for sometime past. 
In regard to the district of Nadiya which is now being 
depopulated hy malaria, the Census Report of 1901 observes 
that “ it wna once famous as a health resort, and it is said 
that Warren Hastings had a country house at Krishnagar." 
Dr. Bt. P. Thompson says of the Hooshly district in his 
Sanitary Report of 1868, that “if a common belief or impression 
among natives is of any value, the Hooghly district would 
seem to have undergone a vast change for the worse in respect 
of the health of the people." Midnaporc was practically free 
of malaria in the beginning of the last century. Even as 
late as 1861-62, of the total admissions for treatment at the 
dispensary there only 4 per cent, were cases of intermittent 
fever. “ In regard to the History of Bengal Malaria," says 
Dr. Bentley, “and the question as to urhether there has or 
has not been an increase of the disease in comparatively 
recent times, an examination of existing records seems to 
afford overwhelming proof that many areas now suffering 
intensely from malaria enjoyed a relative immunity 
some 60 to 60 y ears ago. Recent investigation has 

I IK I 
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shown also that in certain localities a rapid iuore^ of 
infection has occurred within the course of the last 10 
years.’” 

The most virulent .and the most widespread type of 
epidemic malaria began to rage only since 1860. The fact 
that it was known among the people as “wMtowyW” (new 
fever) shows that nothing like it had been experienced before. 
Contemporary records contain harrowing accounts of its 
ravages. At Biirdwan, in 1802, largo numbers dying dfiily 
were carried in csirts. Dwarl)ashiui, a large and populous 
village in the district of Burdw'an was nearly depopulated. 
At Kialna in the same district, “a great number of liomesloads 
had been deserted, and there w.as scarcely a house in which 
several inmates had not been carried otT.” Kaiiehrapara lost 
1,334 out of 3,326 residents. The Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division wrote in a letter in July, 1S61, about the 
district of Nadiya : “Every village has its hoini'steads which 
have been emptied by death or deserted by the occupants 
in order to escape the scourge. Almost every man 1 met 
had a story to tell of bis own suiTering which his appearance 
confirmed, and a list to give of parents, wife, ehildrcu, or 
relatives carried off. In some villages above, .a third of the 
population must have died within the last three years, and 
1 have been assured by two respectable inhabitants of 
.Ualishahar, that the state of debility to which the adults of 
the village have Ixjen reduced is so universal and so extreme, 
that accessions to the popuhitiou frr)m the most natural source 
have ceased.” 

The first Malaria Commission was appointed by Govorii* 
ment in January, 1864. Since then some Committee or 
Conference has mot nearly every quin(|uennium to deliberate 
upon the remedial measures for malaria ; and as for experts, 
engineering and medical, and other high ollioials who liave 
reported upon the subject, or penned minutes, circulai's and 


’ “ a«iiort on Kalwia in Bopgal," PU I, j». 74. 
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Fesolbiions, theiT number is legion. The archives of Govern- 
ment aro groaning under the weight of leaflets, brochures and 
tomes recording the researches, disquisitions and opinions of 
these high functionaries. And as I am writing (July, 1922), 
a new committee is about to begin its labours to add to tliat 
weight. There have been endless Councils of War, but little 
actual fighting. 

As we shall see later on, if the suggestions of the first 
Malaria Commission were acted upon, Malaria would have 
been considerably crippled and Bengal would probably liavo 
recovered the health it had enjoyed before 18G0. But the fiend 
in contemptuous mockery of the scriptory fusillade of Govern- 
ment has been fearlessly stalking the land during the last 
fifty-eight years unrestrained in its nefarious activities. The 
bureaucracy ai)parently to save its face and hide the 
ignominious defeat it has suiVered publishes elaborate schemes 
formulated by the generals of the force maintained for 
fighting malaria, and ocoasionally announces the discoveries 
made by them of the wea*^ points in the enemy’s stronghold. 
The venerable Minister in charge of the Public Health of 
Bengal gave an account of such discoveries at the Legislative 
Council of Bengal last year. I wonder if he was aware that 
he was unconsciously treating the Council to a piece of com- 
position, for the like cf the humour of which one would have 
to turn to the pages of “ Pickwick Papem ” or “ Gulliver’s 
.Travels.” Sir Sureiidramith Banerjee, who has enthusiasti- 
cally girded up his loins to carry on a vigorous campaign 
against Malaria, gravely announced as one of the “important 
facts ” revealed by the researches of the IXealth Department, 
that “ following upou an increase of malaria and a coiTcspond- 
ing rise in the mortality, depopulation of the alfceted villages 
.commences, and simultaneously land goes out of cultivation, 
homesteads are deserted in the villages, and an increasei of 
jungle and useless vegetation occurs.” I wonder if the 
mofumil members of Council could suppress their risibility 
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when this *' important fact ** was announced. The spirit of 
Baja Digambar Mitra would stand agape with anutzement 
(not unmingled with gratification) at the “ discovery ** that 
'* the construction of erahanknients in low lying areas whether 
for roads, railways or other purposes, is almost invariably 
follow'ed by an increase of malaria as shown by a rise in the 
spleen rate, the sickness rate, and the mortality of the affected 
areas.” 

Another momentous discovery : ” Malaria in the low* 
lying areas is not usually associated with excess of water, as 
has long been believed, but that, on the contrary, it usually 
increases coincidentally with an actual diminution of the 
water present on the land during the rains.” I do not know 
whence the Director of Public Health got the idea that 
malarial fever had hitherto been “ usually associated with 
excess of water.” The contrary has, so far as the vrriter is 
aware, been the prevalent belief of the people in Bengal. 
Some doubt appears to have crossed the mind of the Honour* 
able Minister as to whether these discoveries should be placed 
in the category of ” original discoveries.” For, ho observes : 
” whether or not they arc to be classed as ‘ original discoveries ’ 
is possibly open to discussion, but the fact remains that at 
present these discoveries are not to be found in any published 
text-book on malaria.” 1 am afraid, in trying to emblazon 
the reputation of the Heads of the Health Department he has 
unwittingly tarnished it by supposing them capable of claim* 
ing as discoveries facts which do not occur in published text- 
books on malaria. I do not know of any such text-book 
which gives information of any great value about malaria in 
India. But in regard to one of the discoveries, I find the 
following passage in “Prevention of Malaria” by Sir Ronald 
Boss (pp. 277*278): “Marshes difficult to deal with are often 
formed by roads, railways, houses, irrigation ill- 

managed water conduits and standpipes and even by badly 
made drains.** In regard to another discovery, the following 
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ntatement by Dr. Maolean is quoted from Quaiu’s Dictionary 
of Medicine,” p. 913, by Dr. Gregg, who was for sometime 
Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, in a circular letter to 
Municipalities (1889) : ” Marshes are not as a rule dangerous 
when abundantly covered with water ; it is when the w'ater- 
level is lowered, and the saturated soil is exposed to the drying 
influence of a high temperature and the direct rays of the sun, 
that the poison (malaria) is evolved in abundance” (Dr. 
Maclean wrote before the establishment of the mosquito 
theory). 

(7b be continued) 


P. N. Bosh 
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CHARLES H. TAWNEY 

In the Eighties of the last century the name of Professor 
Charles 11. Tawney was a household word in educated 
Bengal,— and in more than Bengal. The -slanting crawl of his 
autograph — much sought after then as now, in spite of the 
prevailiug spirit of disruption — at the foot of University 
Certificates, was appmciatively preserved in thousands of 
homes, not merely in Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam, but also 
in what are now the United Provinces and the North Western 
Provinces and in Burma, Nagpur aud Coylon, all which 
were under the fostering care of the University of Calcutta, 
duiing much of the time that Mr. Tawney was its Registrar. 
He held this important post from 1877 to 1881, from 1884 to 
1885 and in 1886 and 1889. Many generations of Calcutta 
graduates aud undergraduates had some thing or other to do 
with him from 1864 to 1893. The touching words of the 
inscription on the pedestal of his bust at the Entrance Hall 
of the Senate House of the University, remind after-comers 
of many hundreds of his “pupils’ and friends’ grateful 
recollection” “of his unvarying kindness,” during his “career 
of 28 years in India.” It was service, long, meritorious and 
fruitful such as few could claim to their credit. And when 
he retired from India in 1893 he did not give up serving 
India. As Librarian of the India Office till 1903, his 
interest in India and matters Indian, was continuously main- 
tained and even when he retired from the India Office in that 
year, he kept up constant correspondence with those he had 
known in India and through whom he had learned to revere 
India. 

Professor Tawncy’s name was not a commonplace kouse- 
hold word in Bengal, as that of a work-a-day administrative 
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officer, who filled space merely occupied by routine duties ; 
it was honoured by hundreds who had sat at his feet and 
profited by his teaching. Among these are to be found men 
in the forefront of public, professional, industrial and official 
life in Bengal, men who have contributed enormously to the 
building up of the prevailing order of things in the country, 
call it nation-building or whatever else one may like. Many 
of them have been called away to their rest prematurely and 
those that are spared will recall with affection and veneration 
the many qnalitie.s of their revered Professor, who— in his 
turn has been ORlled to his rest, at the ripe old age of 85. In 
his retirement at Gharltey, Camberley (Surrey), Mr. Tawney 
u.sed to spend the evening of his days in a predominantly 
Indian atmosphere, surrounded by his books and manuscripts 
that had become his life-companions and essential to his 
existence. Tliough never very strong, he enjoj’ed fairly good 
health, till his wife’s death last year wrecked it altogether. 
It was roy misfoi*tune and will l)e my abiding regret that 
both in 1912 and 1921 I was unable to avail of his pressing, 
ciirdial and repeated invitations to spend some time with him 
in his Surrey home. II is advancing age and infirmities did 
not permit his travelling to London often and his friends saw 
but little of him there in recent years. 

There must 1?e many Avhu remember Mr. Tawney’s 
scholar-like stoop that had come upon him even in the prime 
of his life, his gentlemanly bearing, his spare slim figure, and 
the firm, steady, measured step with which he silently traversed 
the corridors, on his way to noiseless discharge of unending 
duties. His was pre-eminently *'the leaden eye tliat loves the 
ground,” and though he seemed not to observe, woe to unwary 
and the careless who thought tliat the least of wrong doings 
escaped his notice. Those who believed that Principal Tawney 
knew not his students, their faces and their names, sometimes 
had a rude disillusionment. But he never mauled any and 
things soon corrected themselves. His innate and unobtrusive 
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ikindliness took the place of what goes by the common name 
of tact and always prevailed. 

His thin compressed lips, his quivering nostrils, according 
to some, the liall-mark of dignified restraint, were a 
great aid in disciplinary action. PrhwijMl Tawney never 
billed as an administrator ; and Profesaor Tawney’s unspoken 
wishes always mainbiined order in and out of the class room. 
And what remained was finished soon enough when his fine 
sense of humour in which he was never lacking, lightened up 
his austere countenance and the disciplinarian and the students* 
friend formed an indivisiblo entity and prevailed unquestioned. 
'Following a great administrator and organiser as Principiil 
Sntcliffe, Principal Tawncy’s work was naturally diflicult ; but 
the gentleman and the scholar, a1)ore all the Man, triumphed. 
And that it is, after all, that retdly mutters and triumphs. 
It is a pity that this little truth is not often recognistHl and 
remembered. I ^ 

His clean-shaven upper lip and chin, his spare side-whis- 
kers, provokingly mid-Victorian, his prominent forehead, and 
sunken cheek complete the outlines of his well-remembered 
physiognomy. A sharp nasal twang, not quite American, but 
characteristic, slightly marred his clear and beautiful pronun- 
ciation at times and interfered with his diction. It amounted 
ahnost to mannerism. Though anything but fasionable, 
he was scrupulously neat and correct in his attire, which marked 
him out among colleagues like Sir John Elliot, Mr. Clarke 
and Dr. Booth, almast scrupulously untidy in their 
get-up. The little Brougham much fancied in those days by 
doctors and others, that brought him to the College and waited 
for him with its horse taken off, used to Ixj three quarters 
filled with the spoils of the library and it was with some 
difficulty that his pepper and salt njoruing coat escaped being 
creased, while mercilessly brushed against dusty tomes Iwth 
ways to the College and fro. A straight diagonal — a veritable 
bee-line, from the portico of the Presidency College to the 
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gate of the Hare School, past the Hare statue — took him to the 
Senate House, where the faithful Trailokyanath Banerjeo used 
to keep his work out out for him. 

Professor Tawuey early made his mark in the Presidency 
College. This was no easy task, for among his colleagues at 
the lieginning and later, wore cap-\ble and distinguished men 
and devoted teachers who made the Presidency College what it 
was in the Seventies, Eighties and Nineties of the last century. 
Some of them were outstanding landmarks in the Educational 
field and a few were veritable giants. It was an illustrious roll 
of which any institution in any land might well he proud — 
Moheshohandra Eanerjee, Tshauchandra Banerjee, Pearycharan 
Sarkar, Prasannakumar Sarvadhikary, llajkrishna Mookerjee, 
Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya, Sutcliffe, Croft, Beeby, Pedler, 
Elliot, Clarke, Hobson, llowe, Webb, Paulson, McCan, Wilson, 
Mann, Hand, (rough, Hoernlae, Little, Gilliland, Booth, Nash, 
Edwardes, Bellet, Percival, Bipiii Gupta would 1)e honoured 
names anywhere. And the outturn was also worthy, for 
among it rank men like Bhupendranath Basu, Asutosh 
Chaudhuri, Byomkesh Ghakrabrarti, Suryyakumar Agasti, 
Nandakrishna Bose, Uerambachaudm Maitra, Kallysankar 
Sukul, Govindachaiidra Mookerjee, Uwarkanath Ciiakerbiitty, 
Naiini Chatterjee, Narendralal Bey, Amulya Chandra ^litra, 
Bigambar Chatterjee, Ramnath Bhattacharyya, Bamchandra 
Majumdar, Baradacharan Mittra, Shamsul Huda, Abdur 
llahim, Abdur Salem, Jogendrachandra Ghosh, Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Senior and Junior, Hem Chandra Sen, Kedar Nath 
Sikdar,Bipin1)ehary Ghosh, Cliaruchandm Ghosh, Mohinimohan 
Chatterjee, Pankajcoomar Chatterjee, Binodechandra Mittra, 
Prabhashchandra Mittra, Brojen'dralal Mittra, Nripendra Nath 
Sirkar, Sureshprasad Sarvadhikary, Jotiprasad Sarliadhikari, 
Jogenohunder Butt, Satyendraprasanna Sinha, Satyacharan 
Mookerjee, Jogendrachandra Mukerjee, Uamsadan Bhatta* 
charyya and Praphullacliandra Ray, to speak only of a few 
nearest to my lime and whom 1 knew liest. There were many 
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iKffore and aftor these times, who wi'ro quite ns worthy, some 
worthier. 

The background formed by professors and pupils like 
these, was no unworthy scone of Professor 'I'awner’s toils and he 
toiled hard and unobtrusively for a long stretch of 28 years, 
during which he assisted in keeping the College and the Univer- 
sity flags flying. The tone and standard maintained were the 
best and the highest. During these 28 years, Professor Tawney, 
in the words, of the inscription on the pedestal of his bust, 
“rendered oonspicuous services to Kduration, as Piofessor and 
Principal of the Presidency College, as Direclor of Public In- 
struction, Bengal, and lor eight years as llegistmr of the Cal- 
cutta U niversity 1 0 

The story of Professor Tawnoy’s life is (jnito shortly told. 
It was uneventful in a .scn.se, as such lives go; but it was full, 
rich and ample and replete with far-reaching results. 

lie was son of llov. Richard Tawney, Vicar of Willoughby, 
and Susan .Tamos (daughter of Dr. Bernard of Clifton). 
He was born in 1887 and inberited the scholarly and 
clerical instincts both of the father’s and mother’s side, 
though of clerical tendencies he never gave much indication. 
Educated at Rugby and Trinity Colh<gc, Cambridge, bis c.irly 
tendencies haxl the fullest possible scope. He obtained llic 
Bell University 8cholai-ship in 1857 and the Davies Univer- 
sity Scholarship in 1838. In the .same! ycjir lie became a 
scholar of Trinity and was brack«?hjd as Senior Clas.sic in 18fi0. 
He obtained the Fellowship of I’rinity in 18(i0 and worked as 
a Fellow and as a Tutor in his College for 4 years, which gave 
him abundant grounding and opportunities of cultivation of lii.s 
special tastes in Classics 

In ISfll ho was appointed as Assistant Professor of Ihe 
Presidency College and soon Imcaine a Pr«>fessor. Subsequently 
he rose to the Principalship, on the retirement of Mr. Sutclilb* 
in 1877. He hold the post of Principal till 1891. h’or eight 
years off and on, he was Registrar of the Calcutta University 
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and thrice officiated as Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
till 1893, when he retired to England. After this he took up 
the post of Librarian to the India Office. He filled that post 
till 1903 and was made a Companion of the Indian Empire. 
On his retirement Mr. 'Dliomas was appointed to this office. 
It will be remembei'ed that Mr. Thomas visited the Calcutta 
L'liiversity last year and lectured there on Indian History. 

Mr. Tawuey was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta Ijiii- 
versity quite early in his career — in 1869 ; he took keen and 
active interest in the details of University work From the very 
beginning. Without such interest no one makes any advance 
in aci'idemic lift; — a slight truth that is often forgotten 
by aspirants after academic honours. In 1869 he was 
appointed a member of a Sub-Committee to prepare an 
Address to be presented to 1£. 11. H. the Duke of ISdinburgh. 
This wa.s the first time that a member of the British 
reigning family visited India and the University rightly 
extended its warm welcome to HLs BoyaT Highness; 
Honorary Degrees were then not in vogue. In 1883 we see 
him appointed member of a Committee to consider the sub- 
ject of remuneration to Examiners and also of the Board 
of Moderators in Arts and Science, w'hich was just com- 
ing into existence. In the same year he acted ns member of 
a Committee appointed to consider and report on a letter from 
llov. J. Hewlett proposing that the system of prescribing text- 
books should lie less lulhercd to. This shows how public mind 
was being agitated in these directions even in those early 
times, in spite of which text-lx)oks flourished. In 1889 Mr. 
Tawney was appointed a member of the Committee formed to 
revise the rules for (1) the Entrance, F. A. and B. A Exa- 
minations, (2) the P. 11. S. Examination. He Wits nut above 
details as was erroneously presumed by some ; in 1891 we tind 
him appointed a member of the Committee for the election 
of Gilchrist scholars. He attained the higher honours also and 
Was twice President of the Faculty of Arts, in 1883 and 
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1898 and he resigned his Fellowship in 1893 when he retired 
from the country. His interest in University work lay 
deeper than the surface. As early as 1865 (?) he oontrihuted 
to the Cnlcntla Itetieio a paper entitled “ Studies of the 
Calcutta University.” It will he fully worth i-eproduction in 
these pag('s some day, to show what great minds in those 
days tliought about the thorny points now agitating us, few 
indeed of which are new. 

An well executed bust in white marble, the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal of which has succeeded in bringing 
out some of his characteristic features, commemorates 
Mr. Tawney’s services to the cause of education in 
Northern India, llie inscription will well bear quoting. It 
is in the following words : 


To 

CHARLES HENRY TAWNfiY, C.I.E., M.A., 

Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Late Fellow of the University of Calcutta, 

And now Librarian of the India Office, Tjondon, 
Who, during his career of 28 years in India, 
Rendered conspicuous services to Education 
As Professor and Principal 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 

As Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 

And for eight years as Registrar of the 
Calcutta University 
This Bust has been erected 
By his Pupils and Friends in India, 

Who retain a grateful recollection 
Of his Unvarying Kindness, 

And a Profound Respect 
For the Wide range of his learning, 
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And for his special Erudition 
In the Classical Literature 
Alike of Europe and of India. 

Many who wrongly thought and said that Mr. Tawney 
was a cynic and a pessimist and had few friends, because of 
saturnine disposition which he ill-concealed, will be disabused 
by the text of the inscription. Every word of it is 
strictly true and accurate His “unvarying kindness” to 
those be knew and who knew him, was a notable feature of his 
character, and many willingly testify to it even to-day. 
The last four lines of the inscription w'crc amplified in the 
resolutions of the Eaculty of Arts, dieted the 7 th. of January, 
1893, and of the Syndicate, dated the l-tth of January, 1893, 
which will speak for themselves. 

The llesolutioii of the Faculty of Arts, held on the 7th 
January, 1893, is the following words : — 

“ The Faculty desire to place on record their high appre- 
ciation of the eminent services rendered by Mr. Charles H. 
Tawney to the University. The Faculty liave had frequent 
(H;ca.sions to observe and admire his ripe experience, his varied 
schobirsbip, his conciliatory and generous spirit and his liberal 
treatment of all matters arising out of the great objects of 
Ibilversity education ; and (he Faculty take this opportunity 
of expressing their deep sense of tlic loss sustained by the 
University through his retirement.” 

The Resolution of the Syndicate, dated the 14th Jannaiy, 
1S93, was;— 

“ That the Syndicate deeply regret that by reason of the 
dc.partnro of Mr. Tiiwney from this countrj', they are deprived 
of his invaluable aid as a Member of their Body and the 
University loses the distinction of counting him among its 
Fellows. It is not only the loss from amongst them of a 
^holar of such eminence that they regret, great as such a loss 
is, but in Mr. Tawney they also lose a colleague whose wide 
6 
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and varied knowledge of affairs, whose keen sagacity, whose 
high tone and sense of right, and whose unfailing sympathy 
and good feeling they Avill long remember with sentiments of 
respect and of regret. They wish him, after his return to his 
native country, a long life of successful labour in the cause of 
learning, whioli he is so well-qualified to advance, and which 
has, during his residence in India, so signally benefited by his 
exertions and his example.” 

An eloquent tribute was paid to Mr. Tawney’s services 
at tho Senate meeting and the Convocation of the University that 
followed and the movement which resulted in the erection of 
the bust mentioned above, was taken in hand by his many 
pupils and friends, in and outside the U niversity. 

India is perhaps the foreign country, outside Germany, 
where Shakespeare is most appreciated and venerated by (‘dti- 
cated people. It used to be a keen regn^t of educated inudern 
Bengal that it came after the days of 1). L. llichardson and 
that there never was another Richardson. Those that had 
Charles H. Tawney for their teacher overcame this ragrot, for 
there has hardly been a mor<! capable interpnder of the Poet 
in India after Capt. Richardson than this gifted Professor, 
though he may have lacked the histrionic talents of the 
Captain. The Variorum Edition of Shakespeare appeared in 
the late seventies and was a great help to Shakespeare 
students, who had no direct acce.ss to the enormous ShakesjiX'are 
literature to be found in western seats of culture. Bill 
before its appearance Mr. Tawney was a veritable variorum 
edition by himself to his devoted students, it is a pity 
that ho did not leave behind him in a tongiblo form 
evidence of his vast Shako.sperian erudition and an incon- 
siderable school edition of Riclmrdlll (1888) is all that ho left. 
Enjoyment of the poet in his inner sanctum, which ho some- 
times managed to transfer to the class room, was Mr- 
Tawney s great feature and so engrossed, absorbed and 
engulfed did he become in this enjoyment, while lecturing, 
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that the unthinking portion of his class believed that he took 
no note of it. The devoted and the elect, however, knew how 
mistaken this idea was and they literally hung upon every 
Avord he spoke. And sometimes the unspoken interpretation, 
the pause, the halt, the look, if observed, meant and conveyed 
A'olumes. Mr. Tawney Avas nearly as great in Milton and Burke 
and his inborn love of freedom and liberty, broadened during 
his Cambridge days Avas voiced, unmindful of conventional 
and obligatory restraint. 

There was little scope for display of his Latin and Greek 
loro in the ordinary everyday w’ork of the College or the 
University. According to those that knew and could judge, 
it was A'ast. I'liough there was no room for it here, Mr. 
'L'awney made up for his loss in this direction by aiflent 
deA’otion to Sanskrit, which in more sense than one, was then 
a live language in Bengal, much more than it is iioaa’, though 
the superficial area affected may have increased to some 
extent. Mr. TaAvnoy devoted himself heart and soul to 
Hanskrit as soon as he arrived in this country and to his credit 
nr*' to be placed many acceptable translations from Sanskrit 
into English. Some of them are Uttar llamacharitam (1871, 
1874), Katha Saritsagar (1884), Katha Kosa (1805), 31alavik- 
agniniitra (1875, 1801), Frabandha Chintamani and two 
centuries of Bhartrihari (1877). Immersed in his own favourite 
work, as he always seemed to be, Professor Tawney’s was by no 
meiins an isolated and detached literary existence. He helped 
and encouraged others, AAdienever he could. He revised and 
partly wrote out Pandit Nilmony Naylankar’s English Transla- 
tion of Eagliuvamsa and Bhattikavya in 1880. His interest was 
by no means confined to Sanskrit, but also extended to the 
growing latter-day literature of Bengal. One of the most 
niniarkable productions in this direction Avas. Taraknath 
Ganguly’s fine social novel Simnutlata, which rvas translated 
into English in 1900 ; and Mr. Tawney wrote an appreciative 
preface. Translation of Katha Saritsagar in two volumes 
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was a part of his work in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
His critical notes in the course of this gigantic work, though 
spare and occasional, arc a notable contribution to the Science 
of Folklore that materialised later on. Tliey point to the 
Tndia.fl origin of inuoh that Europe appropriated. 

Mr. Tawncy’s natural talents, taste and aptitude and 
his classical training were a great help in rapid acquisition 
of Sanskrit, affinity of which with Greek and Latin was 
being discussed in learned circles before Max Muller and 
Sayce widened the scope of these ideas. Added to his own 
tastes and talents was a slight topographical accident which 
afforded a strong secondary aid. 

The Presidency College was not located, when Mr. 
Gnsiwney came, where it stands to day. Tjord Northbrook 
laid the foundation stone of the new buildings and it was 
opened in 1874. Before that it w'as located in the 
cramped, dark, inconvenient, old-world block now occupied 
by the western half of the Hindu School, across the 
College Street. The Hindu School was confined to the 
eastern block and in between the old Hindu School and 
the old Pi’esidency College was the Sanskrit College, with its 
spacious quadrangle. In the midst of this stood the canopiivl 
statue of David Hare, now occupying the field between 
modern Hare School and modern Presidency College, Gn 
three sides of the quadrangle and on both floors were 
the Sanskrit College Cla.ss and ofiice rooms, the fourth side 
being a noble oollonadod open portico, that one secs from 
College Square, North. Both the Presidency College and the 
Sanskrit Collie wore cramped for space w-nd both 
requisitioned for more new rooms on the first floor, 
which were sanctioned. Principal Sutcliffe of the 
Presidency College believed in the Inch and Ell theory of life, 
and put in a claim for the old first floor room on the south 
of the quadrangle, where the valuable manuscript treasures cf 
thi Sanskrit College were housed. Director Atkinson seconded 
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the claim and the Lieutenant Governor agreed. Pandit 
Iswarchandra Yidyasagar had left the Principal’s post and a 
Kayastha Principal — Principal Prasannakumar Sarvadbikary — 
was in office. His knoAvn sweetness of temper and 
amiability of disposition were attempted to bo exploited ; but 
true as steel, he could 1)c strong when occasion needed and 
was strong on this occasion. He revolted entirely and rather 
than see the beloved manuscripts go to destruction in the damp 
ground floor, ho resigned. He ultimately prevailed, the 
wanusoripts were undisturbed and the Presidency College had 
its new buildings later on. 

During this struggle, which Aras long drawn and 
intense, Professor Tawney’s moral as AA'ell as actiA'e support 
Avas throughout in favour of Principal Sarvndhikary ; he Avas 
as ardent a lover of the red-clad board-backed manuscripts 
of untold A’aluc. Professor Tawney’s own chief and other 
high officials Averc disgusted and Principal Sarvadbikary 
and Professor TaAvney, with affinity of tastes, became fast 
friends. It ripened after the storm blew over and lasted. 
The resources of the Sanskrit College Library and its 
Professoriate Avere entirely at Mr. TaAvney’s disposal. And 
Avhat a Professoriate it aass. Premchand TarkaA'agish and 
•Toynarayan Tarkapanchanan had been succeeded by Pharat- 
chandra Siromaui, Taraiiath Tarakavachaspati, Grishchandra 
Vidyabhushan, Dwavkanath Vidyahhushau, Itamnarain Tarka- 
ratna, Hariuath Nayaratna, Jagaiimohan Tarkalankar, 
Itammoy Yidyaratna and Maheshchandra Nayaratna. 

Por natural and obvious reasons it is not for me to dilate 
on Principal Sarvadbikary ’s poAvers and attainments as a 
scholar and as an administrator ; but it Avould Iw incomplete 
narration not to refer to his part in the shaping out of the. 
growth of Sanskrit and Bengali Culture and Literature, which 
were then turning into quite an untrodden path. 

Pandit Iswarchandra Yidyasagar and Babu Frasanna- 
kumar .Sarvadbikary were old school friends. They came from 
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the same part of the country, chummed together, toiled and 
struggled together and triumphed together. They taught one 
another Sanskrit and Enf'lish and the literary partnership con- 
tinued, the result of which were Vidyasagar’s Vetal Fnncha- 
vimsati, Sitar Bauahas, Vraytibilas and Sakuntala and 
Frasannakumar’s Fatiganit and Vijaganit and Biajkamar 
Sarvadhikary’s Englander Jli/ias. Some of their students 
took up ttie work later on and 'JWasankar Tarkaratna, 
Tarakumar Kahiratna, Nilmani IVlookerjee, Narsingchandra 
Mukerjee, Sasihhusan Chatterjee, Khettermohan Sengupta, 
Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya, Shivanath Sastri and Haraprasnd 
Sastri, Nilambar jllookcrjee and Tariuyeharan Chatterjee 
made contributions to the building up of Bengali literature, 
more or less rich and solid, according to the limitations of 
each. Is\Tarchandra and Frasniinakuniar also considerably 
influenced Micliael Madhusiidhaii T)utt nnd Ilemchandra 
Banerjee, as abundantly appears from their published 
biographies. 

'V idyasagar’s translations were more than translations, they 
were fine adaptations, almost original work, in Bengali. But 
whether ordinal or translations they were works of striking 
merit and did great service. They were not liowevcr quite what 
was wanted from certain other j)oints of view and Principal 
Sarvadhikary and Frofessor Tawney thought that close and 
faithful translations of some Sanskrit works of merit would be 
a great help in making Sanskrit literature better known 
outside India. In the preface to the (irst edition of his trans- 
lation of Uttararamcharita Frofessor Tawney voices this idea. 
“The poetical translation of the phiy by Frofoasor Wilson,” 
he says, “ though scholarly and spirited, departs too far from 
original to be a trustworthy guide.” In the preface to tlu^ 
second edition he said that he had endeavoured to give the 
literal meaning of the Sanskrit “without dishing up Hindu 
ideas, so as to make them agreeable to the taste of Europeans.” 
“It is absurd,” be says, “to expect idiomatic English in a 
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translation of a Sanskrit composition.” ” We must not bo 
ashamed of the phrases,” he continued, “ that move the laughter 
of Englishmen unacquainted with Sanskrit.” 

Principal Sarvadhikary obtained the services of his 
friend and colleague, Pandit Girishohandra Vidyaratna 
well-known for his SaMhasar and his edition of Vopadeva’s 
Htnghdhohodh and Pandit Maheschandra Nayratna for 
Professor Tawney. He also secured for him the willing assis- 
tance of his favourite students Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya 
and Narsingchandni Mookerjec. Uttar Bamacharit upon 
wliiuh Pandit Iswarcbandra Vidyasagar’s Sitar Vanavas 
had 1)ecn based, then eime to bo faithfully translated by 
Professor Tawney in 1871. And Pandit Narsinghchandra 
Hookerjec translated it soon after into equally faithful Bengali, 
which afforded the basis of Bankimchandra Chatterjee’s 
sujierb critique of Uilarram CharU, which embellished the 
early pages of the BomjndnrHtin. 

Prasannakumar Sarvadhikary’s devoted band of friends 
and students thus became the staunch supporters of the 
scholarly young Prof<?ssor from the West, who in the battle of 
Libraries, in some ways similar to the battle of Four Courts, as 
many will rcmemlier, had loyally l)efriended their chief. And 
Professor Tawney’s work grew from more to more. He was 
one of the few latter-day Europeans who genuinely loved 
India through its learning and literature, and was a w'orthy 
after-comcr of tTonc.s, Wilson and Colebrook. And he found 
worthy and willing co-ndjutors, but for whom he could not 
succeed as he did. 

Students of the Sanskrit College org.anised acting of Sanskrit 
plays in the late sixties and Pandit Shivaiuvth Sastri was one 
of those that took part. Veni Sanihar and Sakinitala were 
two of the plays ataged at the College and the seemingly dry- 
as-dust Professor Tawney gave much useful help in scenic 
and “property” arrangements, as well as in the histrionic 
section of the work. His favourite Vttanam Charitam could 
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not be attempted, in absence of aotops who could adequately 
fill the subtle parts in the great drama. This is a great regret 
that long continued unreraoved, though two rival and 
competing clubs exquisitely stage every year, difficult Sanskrit 
dramas including those of Bhas. 

It among these be any admirers of Professor Tawney, 
mayhap, they will think of a suitable oblation to his departed 
spirit by staging Uttarr m Charil next year or soon. 

Mr. Tawney was the last of persons to appear capable of 
being stage-struck and his reacting and interpretation of Shakes- 
peare was anything but stagey. Dovrden and Gerviuus had 
not yet been displaced by Brandes and some enjoyment was still 
permissible. Whenever even a seventh rate Shakespeare Com- 
pany visited Gaicutte, c///o/i-clad tigures filled the auditorium to 
the exclusion of dainty evening dress. When the Bandmann 
Boudaix Company took Calcutta by the storm in the early 
eighties Calcutta graduates and undergraduates gave abundant 
demonstration of their love of Shakespeare, that took attack the 
master aotor Bandmann and his countrymen. The fever caught 
on and raged, though Uni\'ersity Examination.s (which in those 
days were held on delightful November days) were also on. 
Literally on the eve of thq, examination a candidate of the 
morrow, stole away from Iwd and stole back, after imbibing his 
fill of Hamlet. Next day at the examination hall fever-stricken, 
his exploitation of Shakespearian stage was a mad-like onrush, 
that under the latter-day system of marking would have lanchxl 
the unfortunate candidate on untold grief. The Examiners— 
Shem'ng and Ueighton— mighty names in those days, luckily 
took another view and spoke to the lad’s Principal alwut the 
phenomenon. When the culprit was sent for by the Principal 
— grim and sardonic — he was all on a tremble; but the 
reassuring smile that spread over the* austere face after 
explanation, established the basis of lifelong admiration, 
some of which is feebly reflected in this all too incomplch! 
appreciation. 
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Yean later when, through Lord lytton’s hospitable 
arrangements, last summer I had opportunities of participa- 
ting abundantly in the Shakespeare festival at the Memorial 
Theatre in Stratford->on-Aron and also at Old “ Vic,” on the 
Surrey side of the Tliames, the memory of that mad feat forty 
years ago and Principal Tawney’s forgiving encouragement 
all came l>ack to mind. I mentioned it to Lady Beerbohm 
'Iree, round Lord Lytton’s hospitable table in his London 
house and they much enjoyed and appreciated the episode and 

were filled with admiration for the groat Professor, 

T was then looking forward to the oft-thought-of pil- 
giimage to Camlierhiy, Avhere ray stricken preceptor lay. It 
was, alas, not to be and the loving, pressing invitation remained 
over to be responded to another time. But (hat another 
time never came. Time intervened and did its fated work. 

May Charles 11. Tawney’s soul have peace and rest 
and may his mtional love of India and Indians, widen, broaden 
and deepen in Jiis countrymen’s and countrywomen’s hearts 
for the good of India and also of Rnghind, — and mayhap of 
the world. IMen like :Mr. Tawney are often unbreakable links 
in nation-binding bonds and their withdrawal from their 
sphere of action and inlluence is a national disaster. 

Tliose who knew Mr. Tawney and his work, mourn his 
loss as such. 


DkYAVKASAD SARVAnniKAKY 
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SOME BIRD PETS OF BENGAL 

{The Shaha, — Oittocincl^t Macrura) 

The Shama, as a songster, is entitled to the first place in 
the whole feathered community of Bengal, and for the matter 
of that, of India. Bor a competitor to whom it yields in 
song, wo have to look to regions which are, strictly speaking, 
outside India, to that unas.<uiming bird which, despite its 
homely lieauty has laseii rendered immortal by its vociil 
charms — the Nightingale. Though the Shama is overstepped 
by this prince of .songsters by a long distance, yet the sweet- 
ness of its song is highly remarkable for its variety, depth, 
impetuousue.ss and modubit ion, which have made it the darling 
of both the high and the low throughout the length and 
breadth of India. This bird wtis familiar to our ancestors in 
the long past. The name Shama signifies * glossy dark ’ — a 
predominant colour of the bird. The name has another fasci- 
nation for the Hindus, whose love and reverence for the 
goddess of that name are .so well-known. The bird has yet 
another charm. It is very docile in captivity, though so IkjIJ 
and fearless in demeanour. This, added to its I^auty and its 
wonderful capacity for imitating human voices and calls of 
other birds and animals, has greatly enhanced its value as a 
caged pet. The attention which it can thus command from 
its master is no less remarkable. It is commonly kept in a 
lovely cage of superior workmanship, always wrapped up with 
a piece of clean linen, and taken out every evening for an 
airing. Those who can afford, engage servants specially for 
this purpose, and it is not an unusual sight in many an Indian 
city to see several such cages taken out to a municipal park 
or open ground for the airing. A covered cage is alway.s 
looked upon by the Indians as essential to keeping a bird in 
health and song. The belief has taken .such a firm hold on the 
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iniud of the masses that no amount of reasoning can dissuade 
them from this practice which is obviously contrary to all 
hygienic rules; for, in hict, birds in open cages, enjoying air 
and light, do not sing the less or fare the worse in health. 
In spite of this drawback in caging, the caged Shama can be 
pronounced to be an avicultural success, for the bird grows 
robust and lives long in confinement, and, except for the short 
moulting period, it sings throughout the year. And, since the 
bird is often caged when young, it gets accustomed to human 
intrusion, and acquires a non-chalant air about it, singing away 
its days quite oblivious of the presence of man. 

The Shama, in freedom, is not a familiar sight to us. It 
is a denizen of thick jungles and dense forests, keeping 
generally to the underwood. It loves to frequent thickets in 
glades and valleys located in the midst of hills or mountains. 
It is, therefore, absent in the districts devoid of these natural 
features. In Bengal, which is one of the most thickly popu* 
lated provinces, this bird confines itself to those jungly districts 
where human habitation is scarce. For this reason it rarely 
makes the deltaic portion of Bengal its place 
Uiiinbutioii. abode, but is often a dweller of the western 

skirts of the districts of 3Iiduapore and Birbhum. Easttvards 
from the Padma in the verdant hills of Cachar, Assam and 
Tipperah, it is very numerous. In other parts of India its , 
most important ranges are the Terai districts of the Sub- 
Himalayan regions from Nepal to Dibrugarh in Assam. It is 
also represented in the well-wooded hills and forests of Central 
India, Orissa, Ghotanagpur and the Bajmahal Hills. In 
Southern India, it is a permanent resident of the hill-ranges of 
the West as far north as Khandalla in the Sahyadri. Its range 
extends beyond the Palk Straits into Ceylon, where it is very 
abundant. In the eiisteru parts of the Deccan, it is seen in 
Malabar. It is absolutely a stranger in the provinces west of 
the Ganges, and in Aajputaua. It is widely and abundantly 
found all over Burma. 
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It is invariably a resident bird in the localities to which 
its range is confined, but in the hill>tracts of 
Field Note*. Caohar, it has Iwon observed to be a winter 
visitant. It seldom ascend.s the hills to any great height, nor 
is it ever seen in cultivated trsicts, however well-wooded. The 
hills and forests, the jungles around streams -and woods in 
valleys and dales which the I)ird frequents are hardly con- 
sidered by it ns its safest rotrctits ; and so, by way of further 
precaution, this wary bird betakes itself to the most impervious 
thickets, under-wood and clumpy bushes where it is able to 
escape the most searching observations. Almost everywhere 
within its range, the bird shows a preference for particular 
spots, over which it holds sway and (‘ven seems to stick to this 
favoured haunt in spite of devastations by occasional fires which 
break out in the forest. 

The Shama thus chooses for its habittition places where 
Nature is luxuriant and arrayed in its varied glories. In tlie 
mornings and evenings, from the midst of a bush or alMinboo- 
scrub — for which it seems to have a partiality — it mingles its 
impetuous melody with the music of rustling leaves and mur- 
muring rills. And, while rapt in its own song, the least sound' 
will send it scurrying through the air— so shy and easily 
alarmed it is ! But its (tight is never long ; and re-alighting 
at a short distance, it vanishes into leafy cover, whence it 
renews its song with as much vigour. When the usiuil note.s 
are thus suddenly intcrrupkxl, the bird gives out a sort of 
monosyllabic sound which, Loggo says, resembles oA/trr ehio'i\ 
But to me it hears more like I'M Vchat. This peculiar 
sound is accompanied by a jerking up of the tail. 

It never soars high into the air, nor is it ever s(wn perched 
on the topmost branches of trees; but it makes it a point to 
keep as near the ground as possible, generally selecting low 
branches for perching. From such a position, it is always on 
the look-out for any insect which may stray into view. As 
soon as it notices its prey, it comes down to pick it up ; and if, 
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in the act of swallowing the worm, it happens to spot another, 
it hops up to bag this one also. It is chiefly insectivorous, its 
menu consisting of grasshoppers, small beetles, ants, flies and 
tlieir congeners. 

Solitary in its htibits, it aggressively drives away any 
member of its own community, and on the approach of one, 
it will at once attack tiie latter fighting fiercely, till one gives 
ground. The nnsociability of this bird falsifies the proverb 
that “ Birds of a feather Hock together.” This peevish temper 
makes it shun even the proximity of its unobtrusive mate, 
who wisely keeps aloof and, from a distance, takes silent pride 
in the vocal attainments of her enchanter. If, by inadvertence, 
she comes too near her lord, ‘he forgets all codes of chivalry 
and does not even hesihite to give her a sound chastisement. 

The only season, when the Shama does not dislike the 
company of its mate, is when instinct oldnins 
xuDi* Hiid kksm nirtstery over its temper iji the mating period. 

It mates during .Vpril and >1 une, and the female ream np the 
brood. Hollows in trees or stumjM from two to twenty feet 
from the ground are selected by it for nesting, and .sometimes 
she takes advantage of holes made by other birds. She stuffs 
up the hollow with ’dry leaves about three inches thick, and 
makes upon this bed of leaves, a loose nest of twigs and grass. 
The eggs laid by ber are usiuilly four in number, rather small 
in size, and ovate in shape. The ground colour is dull greenish, 
very often a pale sea-green. The w'-hole is densely freckled 
with rich brown, Uiickly mingled with dull purple. 

If there is any bird which repays the care bestowed on it, 
it is the Shama. Its rich coloration, bold and 

Cugo-iifo. viviujious movements, ponrerful and melodi* 
ous voice* and unlimited power of mimicry — all combine to 
make it the most desirablu subject for the cage or the aviary. 
Though in India this bird has received the attention of bird- 
lovers from t im w immemorial, no une seems to have studied it 
from an avioultural view-point. We know little of its wild 
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life ; we in India knew as little about its life in the cage till 
Europeans took up the study. 

The Shama is one of those birds which in a free state shun 
all intimacy with man. But once caged, it seems to forget all 
an tipathy towards him and becomes the most lovable pet. It 
never pines for its loss of liberty ; and its^asy and cheerful 
life indicates that it fully appreciates the love and care of its 
protector. If hearty cheerfulness conduces to long life, it is 
no wonder that the Shama stands a life of bondage so well and 
so long. 

When accommodating the Shama, it should be remembered j 
that it is very re.Htless. It is always frisking about with its 
tail working up and down. It should have suflluient spsice 
inside the cage ; otherwise its continual taiUplay will injure 
that beautiful appendage of its graceful person. While intit)* 
ducing it into the aviary, it should be kept in mind tbat this 
bird, however tame it may be, has a wonderful combative 
temperament. The presence of another Shama serves as a red 
r^ to a bull. It never condescends to accept others of it> 
kind as chums and seems to think that the latter are there tu 
be its uncomplaining higs. When in a warlike mood, its 
healthy optimism would even lead it to give battle to its 
keeper, if the latter were to enter the aviary without the conci- 
liatory dish of mealworms. It carries its bureaucratic aloof- 
ness to such an extent that it would at first refuse to chum uj) 
with a female Shama, if introduced into its dwelling. Tlw 
male does not seem to he at all anxious for a feminine com- 
panion. You can never thrust a female Shama near a male 
without a lengthy introduction. The female, knowing well 
the tyrannical temper of the male, will at first shrink in fear- 
Both should at first be kept in different cages inside the same 
aviary. Occasionally they may be let loose. At first there is 
sure to be trouble, but the male will begin to tolerate 
the female gradually, and may even mate in the looo 
run. 
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Indian experience has seldom recorded any instance of the 
Shama breeding in captivity. A couple of years back 1 noticed 
a pair trying to build a nest in the hollow of a stump inside 
an aviary of the Calcutta Zoological Oardens, but nothing 
came of it. A pair of Shamos in the aviary of Mr. G. C. 
Mandal of Calcutta built a nest and hatched their young 
which, however, «did not survive long. But we find mention 
of several instances of the Shama having bred in captivity in 
England. In this direction, the observations of Mr. Reginald 
Phillips are of great value. The female Shama seems 
to take the initiative in building a nest. Not until the male 
is thoroughly satisfied as to her earnestness does he respond 
to her silent appeal. In selecting materials for the nest 
the female shows much discrimination. In one instance^ 
it carried dead leaves of ivy and Euoymous, while it 
studiedly rejected those of rhododendrons. It chose straw 
and the finest hay for the inner lining of the nest, but 
never looked at moss and hair. The period of incubation 
seems to last for about eleven or twelve days. It is only when 
the nestlings come out that the keeper will feel the greatest 
diflieulty as to food. IVhile in ordinary times the Shama 
would take to all sorts of artificial food, it refuses to eat any- 
thing but insects at this time. The keeper will thus be hard 
put to in maintaining a suflicient supply of live grubs Imth for 
the chicks and the parents. A regular supply of mealworms 
and cockroaches should be kept up at this time. The meal- 
worms may lie given whole and need not lie cut up into pieces. 
The capacious thimt of the young bird can receive whole 
cockroaches without the least danger of suffocation. In India 
we hand-rear captive nestlings with Satoo made into soft paste 
with water, and a few grasshoppers. It is interesting to note 
how the parent bird tries to keep the fact of its nest a secret. 
In your presence it will never go straight to its nest, but will 
make a show of stopping at different places before it finally 
enters it. The Shama is very avreful about sanitation, and the 
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male may often be seen carrying the excreta and dropping 
them at places farthest from the nest. When the young are 
considered able to fly, the mother- bird gives them a preliminary 
course of training by supporting them from beneath, after 
shoving them off a porch. As soon as the aviary-bred nestlings 
attain their adult plumage, the question naturally arises as 
to the propriety of in-breediiig and even trying any experiment 
of crossbreeding a Shama with an English bird. 

In this country it thrives well on Satoo prepared with 
boiled ghee, grasshoppers and a few maggots. In England 
it is given cockroaches, mealw'orms, gentles, ant’s eggs and 
the yolk of hard-boiled eggs. Pieces of raw meat are also 
given, but this should lie sparingly used for too much of this 
food may bring on diarrhoea. Ordinarily the Shama does not 
require any great attention. But at the, time of moulting, 
careful watching and feeding are neceasary. For then it is 
susceptible to a kind of warty growth on the legs and feet and 
just above the eyes. It should be carefully guarded against 
cold and draughts during the period. 

Its song loses none of its charm in confinement. Bcside.s 
its usual song, it has a habit of uttering a few set phrases ov(‘r 
and over again, pausing after each utterance. Tluiso repeti- 
tions are rendered in the vernacular as “ Oojxseji rojee bhejo ” 
(Send us our daily bread, 0 Gopiji). These sounds are repeated 
a great numlier of times and then suddenly changed. Its 
imitative faculty knows no bounds. It can mock any binl to 
perfection .and can faithfully render the voices of cocks, crows 
and kites. Even the female Shama is not altogether devoid 
of song. My own specimen sings as beau ifully as the male 
and repeats the above-mentioned set phrases. It is no w'onder, 
therefore, that in somo countries the bird is called “ Hundred- 
Tongued.” 

In India the Shama is housed in the cage, which is 
generally kept covered. Rut the aviary with plenty of space, 
air and light is the l)est place for keeping it. It may be rough 
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in its dealings with its own kind, but it seldom gives trouble to 
others of the avian community. If you care for its cheerful- 
ness you should always provide for the luxury of a hath, for 
this bird is inordinately fond of a dip in water. It is curious 
that if there be two male Shamas in the same aviary, none 
would even bathe. Because a bath means wet plumage, which 
means damaged armour to a bird, and a wet bird succumbs 
easily if attacked. In one case it cost a Shama its life for 
unAvisely bathing in an aviary where it had a pugnacious 
companion. 

The Shama is easily available for purolmse all over the 
country. Birds caught young in the Terai are brought down 
in numbers to Gorakhpur and Monghyr to be hand-reared. 
These birds take to cage-life easily ; but those from Midnapore, 
generally caught while adult, very often pine away in captivity. 

The Shama’s outward appearance is beautiful and striking 
if not gaudy. 'J'he head, back and throat 

Coiimition. breast are black with a 

spksndid gloss throughout.' All the underparts are a rich 
')right chestnut except the thighs which are white. The rump 
and the upper tail-coverts are white; and during excitement 
when the bini puiTs up its w’hole plumage, the downs on these 
two parts show conspicuously in two fluffy patches of snowy 
whiteness. The wings are dark brown and the primaries 
edged with lighter brown. The tail of the Shama is a 
very important p;irt of its anatomy inasmuch as the length 
of the tail gives to this e.vtremcly graceful bird much of its 
grace. The central tail-feathers are the longest, w'hile the 
lateral are graduated, which means that they gradually 
become shorter on both sides. The two pairs of central tail- 
feathers are completely black, while the others are white at 
the end, the white increasing gradually on the outer feathers. 

’ I hnvo, however, notii'ed Slinuine with chestnut streiths just above both the eyes— 
e tliiii sltaiKht line etoiifpitcd bothwnyii towertis the nape ami the iiianiliblo bat not rcaoh* 
•'•K tlime ports. 
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The basal end is always black. The line of demarcation 
between the black and the white is drawn in an irregularly 
slanting direction. 

This pleasing coloration is denied to the less assuming 
female Shama, in which black is replaced by slaty brown and 
chestnut by rufous. The female birds of Tena^erim are often 
darker than their Indian cousins. 

The bill of the Shama is slender, compressed and black ; 
its legs are of pale ilesh<oolour, its claws light horn and eyes 
deepest brown. 

The ’ baby Shama is dark brown in its upper parts with 
fulvous spots on the feathers and wing-coverts ; underneath, it 
is pale rufous with brown mottlings on the throat and breast. 
The colour, however, varies a good deal in young birds. 

The usual length of the bird is eleven inches, the female 
being smaller by an inch in the tail. 


Satta Chukx Law 
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PHEROZE SHAH MEHTA AND HIS TIMES 

I 

The demand for political biographies has kept pace with 
the growth of political literature in India. But in all our 
copious literature, we hare hardly a striking biography in the 
sense in which men cf letters in England and Erance bare 
honoured their men of affairs. May be wo have no command- 
ing literary talent to do justice to our men of action : the 
cynics may retort tliat there are no commanding statesmen 
lit for such honours. The truth is, few Indians have had 
anything like the opportunities of European statesmen to 
direct the energies of their nation or initiate great movements 
from their position of trust and responsibility. Perhaps within 
the limits of their opportunities, the pioneers of political 
reform in India have played their part with distinction. When 
we have developed that beautiful blending of culture and 
politics, when we have created a truly national literature, we 
shall be able to perceive in their proper perspective the place 
and work of the Eminent Victorians in India. What odd 
corners of recent history will be illuminated by tin intimate 
study of the life and career of men like Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Justice llanade I Could the history of British India in the 
last four decades bo ever complete without a record of the 
resounding words of the early congress-men who set the 
standard of public Ufe in India? 

Wo propose in the following pages to recall the more 
salient features of a crowded and eventful career which for 
forty years continued to exercise a profound influence on the 
Indian polity and touched the life of the nation at many 
points. Sir Fherose Sliah’s life' was coterminous with the 

' Sir PheroMthah UMu ; A Po/rtieai Biofrafhy, By H. ?. Mody, 3 vol»., pp. S98i 
Tlie • Tim*' Pjpsm, Bomlwy, I«S1. 
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fortunes of tvro generations of his countrymen and it is but 
fitting that the third generation should ponder over the aspi- 
rations and achievements of the pioneers of political reform 
in India and profit hy their experience. Mr. Gokhale used to 
say that his generation had to be content with serving the 
country by its failures, and he generously left to posterity to 
reap the fruits of its labours. If this is true of all pioneering 
enterprises, Mr. ^[ody has done an invaluable service in trac- 
ing the physiognomy of a most vigorous and fruitful period 
of our history, and recalling to us how the giants of the Vic- 
torian age worked in faith and patience and paved the way 
for the progressive realization of responsible government 
in India. 

The Victorians in England in spite of sneering criticisms 
of their self-complacency, .still dominate the world hy a certain 
breadth of humanity and adventurous idealism. A generation 
nurtured on the w'ritiugs of Tennyson, Ruskiu, Mill, Darwin, 
Spencer, Hu.vley and Matthew Arnold and a host of politi&il 
and social philosophers w’jis inspired by a sure social purposi^ 
and it is no wonder that they had their votaries in distant 
India where the genius of English literature created a pro- 
found revolution, silent all)eit far-reaching, in the thoughts 
and ideals of the immemorial East. Nowhere has the cont'ici 
between two great cultures been productive of more beneficent 
results. And among the first band of English educated youths 
in India we have to seek for the genesis of the groa t {)oHtical 
unrest which is making such a headway in the turbid wutcr.s 
of Indian life. 


u 


Pheroze Shah was one of earlie-st and most finished pw)- 
ducts of the Bombay University, then under the inspiration 
of the great educationist of Western India, Sir Alewuidcr 
Grant. After the usual school course Pheroze joined the 
Elphmstone College where he was distinguished as “a keen 
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and diligent student, particularly fond of History and English 
literature ” and “ endowed with a mind of unusual capacity.” 
His personality we are told was striking. “ Though of little 
more than medium height, his strong and handsome features 
and broad shoulders lent considerable dignity and impressive- 
ness to his general appearance.” These he retained to the 
last. A brilliant scholar, he soon became the favourite of 
Sir Alexander who was so impressed with one of his essays 
that he ordered it to be preserved iu the archives of the 
College. Ho was no less marked in the cricket field. “ lie 
seems to have played in a characteristic fashion, never knowing 
when he was defeated ” — a trait whicli continued long after 
he left the playing ground for the 1001*0 complex battle of life 
in the Senate, Corporation, Congress or Council. In 1804 
Plieroze Shah pis.sed his H.A., and was awaitled the DokHhiua 
Ju'Uoicship. He had also the honour of an interview with 
Sir liartle Erere at the Government House. A few months 
later, at the instance of Sir Alexander, he obtained the 
lienetlts of a Fund instituted 1>y a Parsi philanthropist, 
Uo enable five natives of India to proceed to England for 
the purpose of qualifying themselves for practice at the Bar 
in India.” jVs a special grace he was permitted to appear for 
H.A., within six months after passing the B.A., and Pheroze 
justified Sir Alexander’s confidence and liecame one of the 
first M .A.’s of the Boniliay University. Pheroze Shah sailed 
for England with Sir Alexander in Decemlier, ISOt. 

It is interesting that the Committee’s choice for Bengal 
happily fell on W. C. Bonnorji — a singularly intelligent and 
far-sighted leader who was to preside over the delilierations of 
the first Congress at Bombay. The friendship formed on board 
the steamship continued to the end of two lives and the two 
became the leaders of the bar and of public life in their 
respective provinces, often working in harmony in the common 
interest of the country. Accompanying them was another 
Elphinstoniau, Mr. (now Sir) Hormusji Wadya, one of the 
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leading lights o£ the Bombay Liberals. On the eve oE 
their departure their fellow students at the college presented 
them with a farewell address—an unpretentious document 
which bore the names of many who in after years attained 
to eminence in various walks of life. Among the signatories 
it is interesting to find such names as Maliadev (iovind 
Banade, Bal Mangesh Wagle, Rahimtulla Moliamed Sayaiii, 
Goculdas Kahandas Parakh— names dear to all familiar 
with the history of the Congress, and indeed of India’s 
struggle for Self-Government. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on Pheroze Shah’s habits of life 
and study in England which were ns marked and brilliant as 
could be expected. “ When you are in Rome do as the Romans 
do” is a maxim that young Pheioze carried prul)al)ly to excess. 
He was certainly the pink of fashion in the fashionable society 
of London and Paris and the tract; of Itivender civilization and 
the jMission for stirtorial extravagance persisted to thi; end. 
But everything was suliordinated to that one cud towards 
which his whole life w.as converging. With him as with 
Gokhale love of country so filled the hetirt that everything 
else was of little moment and he laid all his gifts and acconi- 
plishmcuts at the altar of Lndm. Per already in London, tin 
nerve centre of the Empire, the grf;at Dadubhai Nacroji w.s* 
embarking on a remarkable political career. The .siin)ili 
austerity of his life and his touching devotion to the land of 
his birth was a source of inspiration to all who went to Eng- 
land. His home became the centre of the young hopefnU 
from India and around the illustrious patriarch gatheri'd all 
the talent and energy of awakening India. They were gifted 
men destined to leave the impress of their personality on the 
country.' 

' “ Jimicljee Thta, after maiijr WinNsitiidoi of fortone, livivl to Ikhwioo a ffnwl ini'fai" 
of iadutijr, and the pioneer of ludia’e iudiietrial awnheninfr. Men Ifoliun 
dietinguiihcd hinieelf aa a lawyer and politician during the compenitirely ahort e|»i' 
life that WM allotted to him. Budrudin Tayabji mijayed an ituinenae pnutiou at the 1i»r, 
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Though Fheroze Shah was thrown largely in the society 
of his own countrymen he was by no means confined to a 
narrow circle. He was keenly interested in the broad currents 
of British politics and he came to know some of the distin- 
guished figures in English public life, like Lord Shaftsbury 
and the Duke of Argyle. Cobden and Bright and Gladstone 
were breathing a new life into the political controversies of 
Ihe day and he drank at the fountains of pure liberalism. Xor 
was ho unfamiliar with the teachings of Carlyle and Kuskin 
and Mill which shook the ardent minds of the nineteenth 
century with the passion for freedom and truth. And then 
tho message of Mazzini and Victor Hugo — who could miss 
the inspirations of these powerful minds of the A’^ictorian 
nge ? AVe can trace the influence of this lil)eral and cosmo- 
politan outlook in his paper on “ The Educational System in 
the Presidency of Bomimy ” read before the East India 
Association prior to his departure to India. The spirit of 
these times is so completely at variance with that of ours that 
we may not endorse Pherozc Shah’s simple division of “ lower” 
and ” higher ” civilizations ; but there is no doubt that his plea 
for rational and critical culture in preference to unquestion- 
ing submission to old world dogmas is now the comer stone of 
modern educational methods. 


Ill 

Pheroce Shah sailed for India in SepteraW, 1868 , after 
four happy years of crowded experiences — ^years in which he 
laid the foundations of a long and distinguished public career, 
a career equalled by few ' and surpassed by none, with the 
possible exception of Dadabhai. It was on his w'ay home 

ia»bo to the Bench, end corried with him there the qaalih'ea which bad given him an 
honoured place among the leadera of the people. W. C. Bonnerji became a lawyer and a 
leader of nnqneitionable emincniw^ and hia niaaeivo peiaonality lent distinction to the 
public life of Bengal *' 

' Sir Bniendranath Banerjee and Sir Dinahaw Wacha an among the few other 
pnblioiita with an orioallj long and meritonona record. 
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that he made the acquaintance of that great and good man, 
Sir (then Mr.) William Wedderlinm who then hold a high 
office in India and who was later to be so intimately associated 
with Pheroze Shah and other Congressmen in the service of 
the country of his adaption. 

Prom the day ho rotiirned to Bombay he became un< 
consciously, yet inextricably, linked up with the fortunes of 
the city and indeed with the civic life of the nation at large. 
For forty years there was hardly a movement for the advanec- 
ment of his countrymen with which ho was not prominently 
connected. Pherozu Shah was a brilliant lawyer and his 
practice was at once growing and extensive. He had steadily 
established his n^putation in the molTusil courts and had won 
many triumphs. Tn sheer forensic skill and debating power 
he had hanlly a compeer. And yet it would argius a lack of 
the sense of proportion if we stop to consider his legal 
triumphs. It is enough to say that he won the unstinted 
admiration of such legal luminaries of the time as 'Pelang 
and Banade. His victories at the Bar have almost been 
overshadowed by the blaze of his achievements in public life. 
In the latter then we have to seek for his true laurels. To 
the end, he retained the indepimdencc of his vocation and 
though he was more than once threatened with judicial hon- 
ours he stuck to the Bar with characteristic pertinacity, while 
one by one his distinguished colleagues were snapped off “ to 
fresh fields and pastures new 

" Kiidrudin Tynbji gilt lost in the evi-r increasing volume of linVfs; 
H. A. Wadya winged In's way to Kajkot In earn wimltli anil fame; biinji 
Banaji aoceiited a subordinate position in the High Court ; C. M. Cur* 
setjoe got absorbed in tlio inuifussil judiciary ; ‘ Daily ’ Cama retumnl to 
London to take cliai^c of his father's biisincss ; Bal Mangesh Waglo went 
to Baroda aa Chief Judge in the wake of Dailabhai Naoraji appoinleil 
prime minister of the Gaekwad.” 

Later we find the incomparable Telang and B>anado slip to 
the Bench of which they became such worthy ornaments. But 
Mehta -was inexorable. 
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These were nlso years of political apprenticeship. Soon 
after his return From England was started the Bombay Branch 
of the East India Association of which he and Wagle were 
appointed Secretaries. The first political activity of this new' 
institution was to organise a suitable testimonial to Dadabhai 
Naoroji in recognition of the eminent services he was render- 
ing. To this pleasant task Pheroze Shah applied himself 
with reverent zeal. A handsome amount w'as collected and 
presented to the Grand Old Man in July 1869 “and it was 
entirely characteristic of the man that, poor as he was, ho 
devoted the whole of that sum later on to the furtherance 
of the causes which were so dear to his heart.” 

Pheroze Shah’s discourses before the Bombay Branch of 
the East India iVssocuition deserve a passing notice. It was 
here that ho made those exciting speeches of his days of 
political apprenticeship. His psiper on the Grant-in-aid Sys- 
tem (December, 1860) and his defence on the Competitive 
System tor the Civil Service (April, 1 870) were subjects of 
acute controversy in w'hich ho rnblajd shoulders with TVed- 
(lerburn and llanade. Pheroze Shah boldly seized the funda- 
mentals in either case and it is refreshing to follow' his argu- 
ments in the light of subsequent history. There is neither 
imagination nor statesmanship in the government’s policy in 
Education or the Public Services, and we find the vehement 
advocate of higher education and of the superiority of Competi- 
tion over Selection disillusioned in thirty-five years. 

It is not, however, in studied dissertations, thoughtful 
and scholarly as they were, that we look to the real powrer 
of Pheroze Shah among the public men. It was in his im- 
promptu speeches, inspired by the fire of the occasion that 
we find him at his best. His commanding personality, the 
courage and independence of his mind, the vigour and vivacity 
8 
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of his spoken word that took the audience by storm. One 
such occasion presented itself when the Volunteer Movement 
was started in 1877. It was the time of the Bussian scare 
and the Gk>yernment was anxious to strengthen the military 
resources of the country by the formation of a Volunteer 
Corps from among the European section of the population. 
A public meeting in support of the movement was held in 
the Town Hall on 30th June, 1877, over which the Governor, 
Sir Richard Temple presided. After the resolution for the 
formation of a European Volunteer Corps was moved and 
seconded, the President asked formally whether any gentleman 
desired to address the meeting. What was the surprise of 
the Governor and his colleagues around him when up rose 
Pheroze Shah and made a. blunt speech protesting against 
the whole procedure ! He argued : — 

“ If the Earopean inhabitante of thie town had convinced themselvi-s 
of the necessity and desirability of forming a volunteer corps among them- 
selves, it was certainly open to them to have called a meeting of their own 
people, and to have taken such steps as they might think iit to carry out 
their project. But I must admit that it seems to me extraordinary con- 
duct on the part of the promoters of this merging to try to do this in the 
presence of all the inhabitants of the town. It seems to me, and though 
I say it with regret and diffidence I think I should say it Imldly, t hat the 
native inhabitants of this town, when a proposition of this sort is laid 
before a public meeting of the inhabitants, are called to attend simply, if 
I may be allowed to say so, to assist at passing a vote of want of confld- 
ence in themselves. A proposition of this kind to a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bombay is simply asking the native classes to assist at 
their own execution.’' 

Telang followed with an equally brilliant and convincing 
blow at this blatant exhibition of racial discrimination. 

In foct, the reactionary administration of Lord Lytton 
provided ample scope for widespread discontent and roused the 
forces of popular indignation to white heat. The passing of 
that measure— the Vernacular Press Act — ^in the teeth 
of unmistakable opposition has continued for fwty years 
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to add to the bitterness and acerbity of political agitation in 
India. Initiated by a telegram dated the 19th March, 1878, 
from the Viceroy to the Marquis of Salisbury, the Secretary 
oF State for India, it was passed the very next day after the 
farce of a Council meeting. It seems incredible that any 
Government should have rushed any Bill in such haste! 
Pheroze Shah and his friends kept up a sustained agitation 
and it is a remarkable illustration of his judgment, that 
when in 1910 Qokhale acquiesced in the “Press Act” 
in face of overwhelming evidence the far-seeing leader replied: 
“Government had never listenefl to the advice of the leaders 
of the people on matters of policy, and when it came to forging 
reprewive legislation they Avanted the latter to share the 
responsibility and the odium. It was a great mistake, there- 
fore, on the part of the Indian members of the Council to 
support the Press Act.”' It is sad to think that Pheroze Shah 
is not alive to see that Act repealed. 

To return to the days of Lord Lytton. The coercion of the 
press coupled with (hat other perpetual tyranny of Lancashire 
ov ^rthe fiscal policy of India ^ — ^found in Sir llichard Temple, the 
vigorous and ambitious Gorernorof Bombay a strong supporter. 
Pheroze Shah inspired the public protest against any memorial 
to the reactionary Governor and characteristically plunged 
into the controversy. In fact Pheroze Shah moulded and 
guided public opinion in the Western Presidency and his 
influence and authority in Bombay were unrivalled notably in 
the civic life of the city to which we must now turn. 


V 

An ardent Bombayito, Pheroze Shah identified himself 
with the fortunes of the City with unsparing energy and 

' Mr. Mody*! Life of Meliia. 

* For once a strong and honest Secretory of Stole like Mr. Moutogn refilled to 
interfere with the ftsosi fortnnes of India to feed the avarice of British merchants 
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devotion. In the seventies of the last century when the Muni- 
cipality was no more than a name and Bombay herself was 
an unrecognixable heap of huts and bouses intervened with 
narrow lanes, Pherose Shah was a pioneer of municipal reform. 
“ The proposals he put forward and which were ultimately 
embodied in the Act of 1872, reveal a political sagacity and 
breadth of outlook, which for a young man of twenty-six, may 
well be considered astonishing.” Pheroze Shah was an in- 
domitable fighter and beneath an exterior of impenetrable 
dignity and grandeur of manner there w'as something of the 
bull-dog temper, proud, domineering and piissiouate. Mehta 
was apt to be a trifle too masterly in municipal matters as 
in the caucus over the Battle of the Clocks and in the virtual 
prize-fighting for Presidentship in the ymr of the Royal 
visit. Like all truly ambitious men he w>ls human to a fault 
and he could give as well ns receive knocks with such evident 
delight in action that his enemies even called him ” ferocious.’* 
The fact is he was impatient of ail incompetents who were 
really afraid of him. Wo have not the sjKice to refer to the 
part he played over the Crawlbrd agitation and thi; siicce.ssive 
stages through which the Corporation had undergone until 
it took the final shape in the Act of 188M. I'he reader may 
further be referred to the glowing and pictui'esqiie pnge.s of 
the Bombay Municipal Goccntineiif by another veteran Bom- 
bayite and life-long friend of Sir Pheroze Shah, — Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha. Por over twenty years Pheroze Shah fought in- 
defatigably and sometime.s even ferociously ” for the fulfil 
ment of his dreams of a model municipality ; and only the 
other day His Royal Highnes.s the Duke of Connaught bore 
his personal te.stimony to “the indelible mark of genius 
impressed by the late Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta,” upon the 
municipal constitution of that city. Well might he be called 
the “ Uncrowned King of Hombay.” For he of all our 
public men was an ideal citizen oven a.s the late Chamberlain 
mth whom he had many traits in common, was an ideal citizen 
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of Hanohester. Pheroze Shah had ample re^vard for his 
labours for his grateful fellow citizens returned-him again and 
again to preside over the premier corporation in India ; and he 
had the honour of welcoming the Prince and Princeas of Wales 
in 1905 and again in 1911 when as King and Queen Their 
Majesties came to India to hold the Imperial Durbar at 
Delhi. 


VT 

On the enlargement of the Councils in 1802, the 
hrst non-official member in all India to be elected to 
the lleformed liCgislature was Pheroze Shah Mehta. At 
a meeting of the Gor|)oration held on the 4th Alay, 1 898, on 
the niocion of Sir .Tamest jee Jeejeebhai, seconded and sup- 
ported by V'ajnik and 'Waclui, Mehta was unanimously 
recommended. When the first meeting of the Council met 
at Poona on th(> 27th .Tuly, 1893, there were among his col- 
le.^ues his old friends Ranade. Xaoroji X. Wadia and 
Ghimanlal Setalvad. “ The right of interpellation and dis- 
cussion of the Budget iHinceded for the tlrst time was exercised 
by them with a freedom and knowledge, which must have 
silenced those scoffers who held the representative principle in 
contempt.” • 

But it was in the .Supreme Council that he evidenced 
those qualities of leadership that were at once the dread and 
confusion of his enemies. He introduced in fact a new spirit 
into the Council, enlivening the debates with a wealth of 
argument and dialectical skill that were the envy of his 
official colleagues. On the luiinerons ([uestions that came up 
before that body “ he spoke with an ability, fearlessness and 
mastery of ai^ument witich delighted his many admirers all 
over the country " but officialdom was furious at the change 
of tone and temper in the opposition which he engineered. 
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Pheroze Shah rubbed shoulders with such distinguished civilians 
as Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), Sir William 
Lee Warner and Sir Antony Maodonnell ; and he took a leading 
part in all the debates and decisions of the Government. But 
it was left to Sir James Westland to speak the mind of horri* 
fied officialdom at the irreverent and almost cynical exposure 
of its narrowness by a vigilant and invincible critic. His 
petulant outburst may still be recalled with amusement. It 
was a novel experience for official hierarchy. It winced under 
the touch of sacrilegious liands and mightily did Sir James 
quail at the new spirit in the Council. Little did he know 
that it was but an unconscious tribute to the commanding 
talent, and undoubted authority of Sir Pheroze Shah — a trait 
so nobly followed by his successors iii Council like Gokhale 
and Sir Bash Behary in the years to conic. It is impossible 
in this brief review to refer to all tbe contentious debates in 
which he took part : but whatever the actual achievements of 
the non*official8 in Council may be there is no doubt that 
Pheroze made it a power to lie reckoned with. Who does not 
remember his sensational exit from the Bombay Council 
followed by all his non-official colleagues? Mehta carried 
his right of revolt into the very precincts of the Council 
Chamber to the dismay of the officials. 


VIT 

We must now pass on to an yet more fruitful period of 
Pheroze Shah’s public life. We have said that Mehta had 
played a striking part in organising public opinion in Western 
India for over a decade. As yet intermittent and spasmodic, 
that opinion was growing in volume and intensity as a blund- 
ering bureaucracy continued to feed it with ever-inoreaeing 
causes of complaint. We have seen how Ixitd Lytton fanned 
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the flame of public indignation by provocative measures. The 
situation quieted down when Lord Bipon came out to India 
as Viceroy on the return of a Liberal majority under Mr. 
Gladstone. Faith in British justice seemed for a time to have 
been restored, when it was found that even the best inten* 
tions of Liberal statesmanship were iinavailiiig in the face of 
the clamour of the Services and of the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity over the ill-fated Ilbert Bill controversy. Lord Bipon’s 
sympathy with the Indian standpoint provoked the bitterest 
animosity of his countrymen who threatened to non-co-operate 
with the Government if they should persist in their course 
of belated justice. The Viceroy was treated with open 
contempt and those who are familiar with the outcry raised 
by the European Association during Mr. Montagu’s last visit 
to India can, with an effort of imagination, picture something 
of scenes enacted by Anglo-India in 1883. But the lessons 
of that agitation were not lost upon the Indian leaders. 
They realised, more than aver, that success lay in vigorous 
and systematic agitation. 

Thus on the advice of A. O. Hume the Indian National 
Congress assembled at Bombay for the first time in December 
1885. Seventy-two intellectuals of all denominations met 
under the presidentship of W. C. Bonnerji — .social and politi- 
cal reformers from Bengal, Madras and the Deccan. 

Among the first group of Congressmen were the pioneers 
of political agitation in India — Dadabhai, Banade, Telang, 
0. Subramania Iyer — all inspired by the noble example of 
Britain’s constitutional struggle for freedom. The story of the 
beginnings of this great institution must be read in the elo- 
quent pages of Babu Ambika Charan Mazumdar’s monograph 
on Indian Natit.n I JSvolnHon — a book which traces the pro- 
gress and development of a great organisation designed to 
focus public opinion, to facilitate the governance of India on 
democratic lines. Pheroze Shah w'as among the batch of first 
Congressmen and we find his commanding authority in its 
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connoils. As the outstanding figure in the public life of 
Western India he was accorded the privilege of welcoming 
the delegates to the Bombay Congress under the presidentship 
of Sir William Wcdderbnm. Soon after what was known as 
the Bradlaugh session, a deputation consisting of Messrs. 
George Yule, Mun Mohan Ghosh, Sharfuddin, J. E. Howard, 
Fhcroze Shah, Surendranath Banerji, B. X. Mudholkar, W. C. 
Bonnerji, Eardly Norton and Hume visited England to press 
upon the Farliamont and the British public the urgency of 
political reforms. Mehta presided over the Calcutta Congress 
next year and henceforth his authority was unrivalled in the 
Committee, and year after year in successive sessions of the 
Congress he was the power liehind the throne. Meanwhile 
the regime of that masterful Viceroy, Lord Curzon, who cut 
Bengal in twain and explained away the Royal Fledges as 
scraps of paper threw the country into a paroxysm of rage and 
Fberozc Shah’s part in organising the opposition wtvs second 
only to that of the veteran leader of Bengal — Sir Snrendra- 
nath Banerji. In 1904 he was again appointed Chairman of 
the Reception Committee to welcome the Bombay Congro-ss 
over which presided the late Sir Henry Cotton. Next year 
on the crest of a great wave of Liliemlism John Morlcy Im- 
came Secretary of State for India; and Mehta and Gokliali' 
took the initiative to press for the reforms for which the 
Congress had lieen agitating for years. But the Partition of 
Bengal and the reprossion that followed had undone all that 
sober statesmanship could have done. A hand of young men 
under the lead of Tilak, Arobindo Ghosii and Bepin Chandra 
Pal broke in revolt against the traditions of the Congress and 
challenged the merits of constitutional agitation. A reaction 
set in and a spirit of despair and sullen resentment swayed a 
body of Congressmen who openly proclaimed that they had 
lost all faith in the pretensions of British justice. The Morley* 
Minto reforms made the cleavage distinct and the more fiery 
spirits of the Congress had already formed an extreme wing. 
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Only the presence of Dadnhhai Naoroji saved the Calcutta 
session of 1906 from what might have been a wreck. A rup- 
ture was inevitable, liut ^federates and Extremists alike 
determined to save the Congress and a temporary truce was 
made when the next Congress met at Surat 'having changed 
its venue from Nagpur tlie stronghold of the extreme 
party). The story of the Surat split and the scenes of the 
session are faithfully recorded in !Mr. IMody’s book. An 
impartial witness, ^Ir. II. W. Nevinson, an English journalist 
who was present at the scene of the fiasco, immortalised the 
incident in picturesque words (which ^Ir. 3iLody quotes) in 
the columns of the ^[anchester CJnardUm. Thenceforth 
though Ciokhale and other Moderate loaders fought shy of 
splitting, I’liero/e Shah with his sure and unerring judgment 
in these matters distinctly urged a separate organisation 
which resulted in the framing of the New (.’onstitution at the 
AIlahalHid Convention. A fictitious unity was tliereafter 
inaiutained while the extreme wing continued to increase in 
numhers and in intensity. The presence of ACehta in the 
subsequent delilierations had a solan'ing influence. At the out- 
break of the IVar the splendid outburst of loyalty to England 
kept up the unity of the Congress, and Alehta again lifted u]) 
his voice in defence of the Coininonuealth. On Noveinlier 
oth, 19ir>, Alehta passed away. Meanwhile the Montagu 
reforms and the tragic storv of .Tullianwallah threw the conn- 
try again into another and more gigantic agitation and made 
the cleavage between the Alodorates and Extremists more 
])rnnouuced and as yet irrovoeahle. 


VIII 

Any excursions into the realms of what might have been 
if Mehta were alive to-d<iy will serve nothing but provoke a 
proiitlcss controversy. It will not do to make of a National 
leader a party whip. Hut of this we may bo sure that he 
9 
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who stood by the Morley Scheme would not disdain to stand 
by Montagu's. In matters of principle his political ^air was 
always sound. There is no doubt he would have voiced the 
indignation of the country over the Punjab tragedy and 
insisted on adequate reparations but it is no less certain that 
udth his political si^acity he would not throw away an 
oppoi'tunity for his countrymen for which he laboured all his 
life. It is true that he once walked out of the Council 
followed by his non-official colleagues when the Government 
carried their point in the teeth of opposition. In this he 
showed the stamp of his character and conviction and his 
judgment on matters of policy was irreproachable as 
subsequent events have shown. 

Mr. Mody writes with discriminative appreciation of 
his leader but he is no hero-AVorshipper. He has evuh'ntly 
taken John Morley for his model and he maintains through- 
out an austerity of tone and a breadth of outlook which docs 
credit to him. As he modestly says in his Preface it is 
difficult to make a complete failure with a good subject. "Wv 
may add that though Jfr. Mody disdains to give personal 
anecdotes he has given a just estimate in a full-length 
portrait of his hero. Only on two occasions has ho given 
anything like a good story revealing Mehta in his less austt'rc 
moods: Once when he made a joke with a Mr. Bennett, the 
taciturn and recalcitrant member of the Bar, and the oth:‘r in 
reply to a member of the Subject Committee who compkiincii 
of his overbearing personality that he could not help it. But 
Ave cannot lay down this fa.scinating and luminous biography 
without a reference to His Highness the Aga Khan’s 
judicious estimate. His Highness in the course of a thought- 
ful and brilliant foreword truly complains that the Goverimiciit 
thoroughly misunderstood Mehta, and the reforms he advocated 
came thirty years too late. Too late, too late, is always tho 
tragedy of Nations as in the lives of individuals. A stitch in 
time saves nine is not only a trite saying for the home but :i 
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maxim of profound political wisdom for statesmen. Could 
I'lngland have forgotten the lesson of the United States of 
America ? The recent ‘ Life of Kitchener ’ proves again that 
Ill's generosity more than his valour saved the Union of 
South Africa. Look at Ireland ’ again. Parnell and Gratton 
and Iledmond never dreamt of the republicanism of Dc 
Valera and yet they died in disappointment and England 
lias reaped the whirlwind of Siim Eoinism and endless 
reprisals which pass for government in that ill-fated island. 
Of what avail is history if her lessons tauglit in blood and 
iri>n are unheeded ? Should we puss again through the same 
liery onlcal to learn the same lesson over again ? 

B. Natbsak 


' Thu Irisli Airrcei.:ent hai niuro been ligiicd, but peace 08 remote as ever. 
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A PLEA FOR SOCIAL SERVICE^ 

I undertook a second tour round some social service 
centres in Deccan, Mysore, Msulrtis with the intention o[ 
collecting information of the ditferent methods hy which 
social service was lieting conducted in those parts of the coun- 
try. I did so, to henefit the infant organization started in 
Calcutta under the name of “AVomen’s Society of Social 
Workers” — Avith the knowledg*! gained from ex|)erienc«‘s 
and experiments of these other sister institutions. 

When the idea first daAvned upon me of introducing or 
rather inducing social service into tint tenor of our Avomen's 
existence — I did not foresee the array of formidahio obstacles 
that AA'ould have to he spanned over, before any liopes of siie- 
Cftss could he expected, to la* anything like Iwiiig even 
encouraging ! One is very often aj)! to h(.‘ victimized in hein<; 
made to forget that all is not gold that glitters in tin* lirst 
flush of an optimistic enterprise. TloAvever, one thing is good - 
that in spite of demolished enthusiasm, the oinhers of opt imi'^iii 
do not die jiAA'ay comphdely, if it l)o horn of Avholesome pur- 
pose ; it hiis more .staying poAA'er and may revive, than (he 
throttling action of pe.ssiniistie sulkiness, that just grips one 
Avith its tongs of failure and prevents any elfort Avhatsoevi'r 
of scrambling up to the lovA'est rung of success. I helicAc 
I just escaped being irrevocably victimiziMl hy either of these 
tAVO extreme evils ; for, if on tlie one hand, I did not perceive 
all the actual stiles in the Avay, 1 certainly did conjure up 
a number of them that I would have to swing over, as also 
on the other hand, set iny jaAA's determinedly to get across 
without arguing hopelessly or hesitating. Its result is— -1 aiu 

[' As till! Sacrel ary uf tlin AA'uinvii’H SiH'inty «»f Swiat AA'cirkcra llii! wrWi’r >>f On’ 
artido vialtod iliffiirunt fiorta of liiilm with a view to olitaiii • lirat'liaiid knowliHljr.' 0“-^ 
work LuaOg carried on by several sneiul orj{nni8ntions.— £il. C. U.J 
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.still trying to establish the misoti d'6lre of the Women’s 
Society of Social Workers. 

The scheme of the Society is one that eventually works 
out at forming an alliance between the sisters of India and 
lhat of the wide, wide world,— the bond of the consociation 
1)cing, security of peace and happiness and insurance of an 
universal fellowship for tho purpose of cultivating and deve- 
lo])ing the virtual (pialities of one another. 

Often and over again have I been told that I begin un- 
ravelling the idea from the Avrong end and am prone to 
frighten away modest, otherwise- would-be sympathizers! 
fii spite of the warning, T still maintain that I prefer to be 
deductive than lieing inductive. I like to .seek the way and 
means of arriving at the goal — as a cons<Miuent effort of a 
projecting thought. The destination Isnug preeonceived, the 
plan and route would come next to sot about realizing it. In 
this, the first move is to rouse tho sympathy of the educated 
men, more especially tvomen, to thoughts of bettering tbc 
.staiubinl and guiding the downcasts to a level of general 
.iplifting, to make the supernatant class seriously realize how 
the elTects of their apathy towards that submerged mass is 
merely a ivllection on the calibre of the very class who deems 
it infra dig to evinet? any interest in the alYairs of the 
deroliets. This very attitude of civic irresponsibility has 
decided fur us a wholesale subordination, withholding our pre- 
rogative to l)e recognized ns a nation capable of fulfilling its 
ordinary duties, civilized enough to claim uuiform status and 
c:(pia1ity side by side with other modern nationalities. A 
nation is lalxilled civilized or uncivilized according to the 
conception, ideal and ittlitude of the inloWyenlia in regard to 
the condition of its cuntempoiMiieous state of depravity and 
destitution which, in the annals of all political history, exists 
alongside of it. The sign of progress and culture has been dis- 
cerned by tho sensitiveness of the former group of individuals, 
in their abhorrence to the preponderating ignorance and 
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pauperism in contrast with its own refinement. It has been 
found to express its aversion by forcible means of extirpating 
the causes of this derangement between man and its kind. As 
it has succeeded in its efforts to leaven this coarse invidious- 
ness, the more successful an age of a nation — it is said — to have 
been and more hits it been the indication of national progress 
and civilization. India is still treated as a minor ward, not 
yet having attained her discretionary years according to the 
verdict of the foster-parents! India is still chaperoned by a 
duenna — controlling the supreme question of all her affaire 
tie eteiir ! True, she has l)egun to rage against this inter- 
ference, — it is a hopeful sign of rallying sBlf-i*espect— but what 
concrete proof is there to boldly put forward in justifiable 
condemnation of the malitractices on the psirt of a superci- 
lious tutelage, conducted with an iron-hand, without needing 
the petulant criticism of a maturesceiit protegee or ))ayiiig 
the slightest deference duo to the opinion ranted in the air ? 
Can legitimate defence be claimed to the right of self- 
assertion— by what earthly proof of efficiency ? To cxtriciitc 
ourselves from this degrading position, how many men and 
Avomcn have given a shoulder to the wheel, to press forward 
the social changes necessary or made any attempts at revolv- 
ing the ‘ stick in the mud ’ portion through imparting an 
educative force that might have vitalized, stirred and sef in 
motion the dull heavy sunken load ? We do not care to stoop lo 
take any heed of, in the glamour of our vaingloriousness ; hul 
in doing so, we overlook tho great secret and fact that this 
very deadweight of incompetency wo carry as our auxiliary 
force, drags and keeps us dow'n from such progressive aspira- 
tions as National Emancipation and ])olitical privileges. 

What can we say to reprimand tho irresponsibility «!vi- 
denced by the menfolk, w'hon they are found so complacently 
self-satisfied even as they glance most casually over the census 
returns without serious qualms when such appalling figures <;f 
the percentage of illiteracy meet their eyes, rebuking in the 
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language of inarticulate despair — the lack of the very rudi- 
mentary sense of civic duty ; and, yet one hears them talking of 
the lleforms, their Councils, etc., in easeful tones and repose- 
ful manners I In this, the twentieth century, wo Indians 
who pride ourselves in being fit for responsible Clovern- 
inent. and to be * an integral ptirt of the British Empire — do 
we command resources either to bring our adversaries to terms 
or to stand as an entity equal to that of the British Empire - 
allying ourselves with equal ability in the contemporary 
}K)litics and social organism of British criterion. Out of a 
fabulous population of over one hundred and sixty millions 
male-kind, only a number of the 10 per cent, can — what is 
known as being literate in the cemsus sense — read and write ! 

Out of that de.spondent figure of ours, a large slice of 
deduction has to 1)e made, to make up what is defined as 
the i nielli ff/f III ht on whom devolves tlie function of wielding 
the Bcfornis by carrying with success the ro.r popidi of 90^ 
illiterates- of their individual cmistitueneies, which I daix> 
say, they feel proud to represent ! E.vecutiug them, through 
tins farce of such an arbitrary bureaucrat i/.ed machinery as 
lh(! Councils I 3[en who canveuss fur their election do so 
through very refractory impulses of self-interested motives 
primarily and charge themselves with the cursory duty of 
•‘ulvising the Clovernment on questions determining the require- 
ment of a dumb populace that knows not to defend its own 
interests and thus nunaining passive victims to the inter- 
ferejice of another despot in its turn. The elected overseers 
ol the constituency repose comfortably enjoying the scale of 
social elevation, totally indilTerent as to the way by which 
he can acquire knowledge of the true conditions actually 
I'lrevalent and requirements of his constituency. There is 
no effort at creating a fellowship between the llepresentative 
and his constituency. It i.> simply by a process of mechanical 
assertion — opposed to the idea of congenial reciprocity — ^that 
this mockery, this fiasco is continued. So much for the 
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luminaries fixed in the firmament of the lleforms Council. 
Now for a survey of the women’s function. 

We find only one per eent. literate in a total population of 
over fifty-three millions. With this statistics Are stand self-con- 
demned. Does it lie in the mouth of such an ignorant and 
unprogressed state to clamour for franchise? Are we our- 
selves not to blame for the tyranny avc have exposed ourselves 
to in consequence of our own weakness and folly ? We ar«? 
to-day, what avc have allowed ourselves to have been mtide — 
a degraded and unhonourt'd nation of women ! We are treated 
contemptuously as a race because it had lieen possible to con- 
quer it Avithout resistanc<i of mettle and found to yield every 
vestige of national pride to an abject cringing demeanour :it 
the very lirat instanc<‘ of defeat! Kecent events, hoAvever, 
disclo.se the more healthy .spirit of recuperation — it is now, 
Avhile it is still aglow, that (he impulses should be cast into 
a mould Avhich will give shape to the destiny on Avhieh tlie 
structure of New India is to be mised. 

It is my object to impress upon the women this convic- 
tion that ill this architectural undertaking the women mn>t 
execute into model and guide the progress of its fulfilment. 
There are parts of the cunstriiction wliich Avomeii alone possi'ss 
the talent to successfully accomplish. Circumstances liaAc .<0 
developed that sjiecial attention has been drawn to (hat \ery 
particular curve in which the ri^bition betweim Avoman, her 
life and condition touch the mainspring of the nation’s lilV. 
It has been the neglect of this that has put our country 
completely out of joint. I'he charactin'istic feature of tlio 
AA’omen of the country mirrors itself in the national image. 
So far as women influence the thoughts and control the moral 
element, she is the archetype of the nation’s mind. Jt has 
been in the calumniation of this vital organism that the 
tendency to national degeneracy has sot in. It is, hou'cvcr, 
distinctively perceptible that the decadent epoch of Indina 
history, in which women had figured so miserably, is on the 
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decline. Tlie sign of the times announces a stir Avithin the 
women to rise in defence to the call of Young India. Now 
is the time to capture the spirit of the fast approaching social 
aArakening. To my mind, polling-booths arc not the hirth- 
chambers of equality, fraternity and liberty. Its function is 
like that of the paraphernalia attached to the significance of 
university convocations where people seek the ribands and 
titles from a sense of vanity than necessity. To those 
anxious for public recognition, I AA'ant to ask how much they 
haA'e assiduously studied the conditions or sought to befit 
their less capable sisters to enjoy the same prmleges that 
they are scrimmaging fur. AVhat are their qualifications that 
Avould entitle them to be furnished Avith the right to vote ? 
Do those ladies, Avith whom it is a fad, to be always in the 
hind of the European sisters piuse to consider if they are 
sufficiently versed in subjects obligatory to the conception and 
attainment of Ffonc/tise ? In the elementary principles of 
inevitable details concerning the controversies of human 
existence — ^in the treatises embodied in sociology, economics, 
legislature, ailecting Avomen especially, etc. ? Women of 
Europeiin countries, adopting public life, take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves AAitli the realities concerning life around 
them. They keep themseh’es in touch Avith the prosaic 
problems of laboiu* and its laws, the housing, hygiene, sanita- 
tion and settlement of the working-Avomen. They are 
i^iuipped with facts, figures, datas, references, statistics, etc., 
in short they go through a thorough official training. They 
arc fit to debate and claim the equal opportunities with men 
because they are equal to the occasion — AA'hilst we loll in 
opulent indolence and lisp the ditty of the strong overseas 
movement conducted by strong women of character and 
learning. Have we up to now displayed any forethought and 
discrimination in our conduct of life ivith similar effectiveness 
*8 that of our Western Sisters, excepting in the mimicry of 
their fashion-plates! The half-a-dozen literary geniuses, 

10 
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exemplified in attestation to our promising faculties is hardly 
a feasible mark of all<rouud proficionoy on which to base tho 
claim of suffrage. Verse-making and fiction-writing may be 
counted as ornamental supplementary accomplishments, but 
modernity emphasises the need of practicality in action 
and knowledge of a specialized purpose from the women 
of to-day out in the public field to pioneer the solution 
of great and sombre problems facing their intelligence. 
The women’s suffrage in the AVest has been won by the 
sweat of their brows ! AVould wo care to achieve it by super- 
ficial and amateurish wiles ? Wish for emancipation imposes 
the necessity for extreme efforts, involving immense strength 
in the motive power, by dint of which it could raise tlie 
evils founded on the sociial obstruction and iniquities of 
palteolithic survival and strike a mental current that would 
carry along the inconsistencies distasteful to the rechvrvhi 
intellect of the day. 

Familiarity with the actual conditions in the field of 
reparation need specialisation. To reconnoitre the defects and 
deficiencies and to take note of the probable forces that migiit 
serve to strengthen the pasition ru(]uires a definite plan of 
work that can only be taken up by those willing to receive 
distinct training in the different departments of the leading 
problems characteristic of the country and confronting ns at 
this critical junctim!. Of these, investigations into social 
conditions, organisation of w'omeii, child-labour, the handicaps 
in the way of the successful development of industries suitable 
to women, and the probable facilities which may l)c applied to 
overcome them may be mentioned. 

Industrial co-operation, labour legislation, investigation 
into the problems of housing the population of the low, rural 
and urban areas — cures of discomfort, distress and disease pre- 
valent in those neglected areas of human habitation, its 
possible methods of prevention, treatment and precautionary 
measvures, child welfare and protection, vigilance on juvenilo 
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delinquents — there are thousands of ills requiring the panacea 
of well-regulated attention. It is a calling that cannot he 
dabbled in as a hobby ; and unless and until we can take up the 
task with diligence in a systematic way, we cannot con- 
scientiously take the cudgels on behalf of any responsible 
cause unless, of course, we do not mind being jeered at as 
([uacks ! The rivalry of our sisters in Sombay and Madras 
should he an incentive to us. They have given evidence of 
iheir practical dexterity and skill in managing public affairs, 
through their concentrated indefatigsihle activities, in the 
(lirt^ciion of practical social service rendered personally by 
women of position and intelligence, not only in the r6Ie of 
sinecures and inunirutent donors, but suitive workers. 

The women of Kengal have a capital they make out of 
the purthih system for A’indicating an inveterate lack of 
purpose. If Islamic despotism be the curse, as we say, that 
brought down the drop-scene on the cultural age and progress 
of Indian women — how can we justify ourselves any longer, 
vhen we learn that the original victims of that baneful 
imposition hav(^ challenged its infrangibility. The women of 
young Turkey, Persia and Kg.vpt have unveiled thenoselves and 
ventured into the arena of the national enterprise. Bengali 
women with their laggardness in regard to higher pursuits, 
lie impassive in matters of serious import threatening the 
very existence of their country. Elaborate device to attain 
enfranchisement is mendy a conclusive event. The immediate 
subject of attention should bo to stir the sediment of age- 
long insensibility, incra.ssated with ignorance and unnational 
dross. 

The idea of the Women’s Society of Social Workers is to 
train up this group of women, who realizing the significance 
of gaining franchise ^vill ably and with competency raise 
the women of India, to a representative footing, on equal 
terms of elfioient partnership with their enlightened sisters, 
sharing the burden of the women’s problems of the world. 
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A solid and subtle acumen has got to be oultivated to 
engineer the viaduct of emancipation, especiallj over sucli 
chasms, gorges and ravines as the age-worn ravages that 
have been wrouglit by nndiminished volumes of superstitions 
and traditional indivertibility. Idealism alone, unsupported by 
concrete masonry of facts, is as futile as building a bridge of 
fancies to gain the castle in the air ! 

Service— systematic, regulated under realistic control and 
supervision — may reward us with freedom from the manifold 
trammels ; it is our lot to liear in consequence of our own 
feeble-mindedness and ineptitude to shake them off. 

Service is the only legitiuuitc platform where man and 
woman can meet on common ground, and he recognized as nut 
only complementary {)arts of an ordinary relationship, hut 
elevated to a level of comradeship in all human concerns. To 
create this possibility staunch loyalty to the cause oblivions of 
all egoistic impulses alone vouchsafes the notion of franchise 
without which it would spell disaster, extended spuriously and 
broadcast. 

Let us — women of Bengal — show our bond fide by a pro- 
bationary period of wholehearted service and study — sons 
to excel with honour a well-merited freedom. 


Srbr Maya Dbvi 
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ABOUT ALGAE 

“ What are algae ? ” 1 have often been asked when, in 

reply to a question what I was looking for, I said I was 
collecting algae. If I had been collecting near the seti shore 
in England or Ireland, I might not have been asked any 
question at all, because there many people know very well 
what is meant by “ Sea Weeds,” and sea weeds are algae, 
but if in the plains of Bengal you scrape off some green 
coating from an old wall, or gather some greenishdooking 
soil from a damp place, or fish about in a tank covered by 
a green or bluish green scum, or— oh horror! — collect the 
gnsen or brownish slime from a dirty, malodorous ditch : 
you may soon find yourself an object of the curiosity of a 
wondering crowd — and you probably know from experience 
how quickly wondering crowds collect in India, and elsewhere 
— and you must nut take it too much to heart, if you hear 
low-voiced remarks concerning a “ pagla saheb ” or a pagla 
babu,” as the case may l)e. But at any rate you are not 
suspected in Bengal of evil intentions, as it happened to me 
in .'Vsia Minor; for people there did not understand how 
anyone could gather specimens for purely scientific purposes, 
and their apprehensions were not allayed, until my Osmanly 
comjMuiion explained to them that I w'as a Iwhim and collected 
specimens for the purpose of investigating their medicinal 
properties. So a botanist may have to choose between the 
reputation of a hakim or that of a madman. 

But let us return to our algim and consider them under 
three aspects ; their scientific interest, their aesthetic value, 
and their economic importance. 
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The algae constitute a large division of the plant kingdom. 
Including the numerous fossil diatoms, the number of species 
certainly exceeds twenty thousand. 

Among these algae we meet many unicellular forms. 
Such are the algae which, during the rains, form a green 
coating on damp walls, or those which form just now a deep 
verdigris-green film on the tanks of the Calcutta Maidnn 
and in the suburbs, or those which ditring the hot season 
gather into a thick bluish-green layer on the water of many 
ponds, such as those on the Baliganj Maidan, and which, 
when the ponds are in the piticess of drying up under tlio 
fierce rays of the May sun, cover the sides of the ixmds 
with a deep blue stratum of billions of 
^ J microscopii^ plant individuals.' This alga forms 
at present a film on many ponds in Calcutta 
’■ and its Kubur1)s, imparting to the surface of 
the water a uniform vei-digris-green tint. 

Many unicellular algae f»)rm colonies 
imbedded in copious slime.* 

From these one-cellcd forms we pass on to 
species consisting of single row's of (tells, such ns 
varioas forms of filamentous algae common in 
tanks and rivers.'* 




(is}ooooaoo(^o0(xxxx](io^ 

F%. 3. 

In others the filaments branch more or less copiously, 
like the interesting alga depicted in fig. 4, an alga which is 


Pig, 1 : Clathrocyttis aeruginfi, PaniU anii pools, •!, colony, 6, single rells. 
Pig. 2 ; Gloeocapsa, Road Hlimes. 

Pi. t Anabaena indiea, Pontls about CaleutN, 
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probably co-specific with one growing in Plorida, but which 

alra has been observed recently in 
a nursery pond in Ballganj and 
elsewhere.* 

A furthtsr development consists in 
the formation of flat strata, which 
may be built up of one or several layers. 
Such, for instance, is the interesting 
alga described by Professor Bal in the 
Jounml of Science of the Calcutta 
University, one of the few algae which 
groM* parasitically, licbcn-like, on the 
leaves of a great variety of trees and shrubs, on those 
of the guava tree for instance. 

rimilly wo arrive at algae which are branched in the 
most various ways, as is the case with the Oharas and with 
numerous brown and red algiie, most of tlicm inhabitants 
of the sea. 'Hie stems and branches may be cylindrical or 
flat; the plants may I'esemblc mosses or ferns or much- 
branched shrul)s, or they may look us if possessed of stems, 
scjiles, leaves and Imuds, thus resembling higher plants to a 
remarkiible degree. Sonic of them attain gigantic pniportions, 
particularly mcniliers of the natural orders Laminariaceae 
and Piicaceae. Such are sp?cies of Lessonia, the stem of 
wliich may reach the thickness of a man’s thigh, whilst the 
loaves of Alana Fhfidona attain a length of sixty feet and 
those of .Luiiiiuann Bongardiam are more than a yard in 
width. 

Well known are the tangles which, drifted together in 
immense masses and floating by the aid of bladders, form the 
Sargasso Meadows of the warmer parts of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Of great interest are the various modes of reproduction 
which are met with among the algae. We notice here 
the gradual transition from a purely asexual to the most 

^9* 4 : Com]^opogvn grotving in fome ^X)nd« in BaliganJ, 
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pronounced sexual reproduction. The multiplication by mem 
cell-division has already been referred to. In other cases 
part of au algal filament becomes separated and gives rise to 
an independent individual. 

In the Oscillatorias a certain number of cells often 
escapes from the open end of a filament as a cylindrical body 
with rounded ends, a so-called hormogonium, and settles 
down in another place to grow 








in 

out into another blun-grecn or 
brown thread." In other cases the 
protoplasmic contents of a cell viV-g.- 

will surround tliemselvcs with a linn wall of cellulose 
and remain for some time in a dormant condition, usual], r 
for the purpose of tiding over seasons of cold or dryness. 
Again in other cases the protoplasm of certain cells may 
divide up into a number of microscopically small globular or 
egg-shaped bodies provided with e.Kceedingly thin hair-like 
excrescences — cilia, — which by their whirling motion propi'l 
' / > f body, called a swtvrni-spore, 

through the Avatcr, until niter 
some time the spore settles dow n 
and sprouts out into a new plant.'’ 
^ Then we notice the phenomenon 

of conjugation witnessed in the 
various species of spirogyra so common in our pond-s 
jhils, and rivers,’' or in the beautiful desmids and diatoms. 






Fig. 7. 


:,yt^hy€L arborieola. On the hook of the Bain Tree, 

SiMfm epore of Oecloy/'nium. * Spingyra uitMa, part rf two cot^ugatingJUanicnff» 
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From these either purely asexual or doubtfully sexual 
cases of reproduction we pass to those in which sexual 

reproduction is clearly exhibited. 
Ciliated swarm-spores, either of the 
same or of different sizes, after 
swimming about vigorously, meet 
and fuse together, after which 
tliey germinate.^ 

Most interesting is the sexual 
reproduction of the species of 
(Edogonium, which are found in 
fresh or brackish waters all over 
the world. In a number of these 
species some of the cells swell up to form the cgg-colls or 
oogoniu, whilst in other cells, often in different filaments, 
swarm-spores are formed which fasten themselves on to 
an cgg-coll, surround themselves with a membrane and 
grow out into a minute plantlet, w'hich opens by a small 
li.l and dischnTgeii a swarm-spore through the fertilisation 
pore into the egg-cell, w'hich then surrounds itself with a 
smooth or sculptured membrane and forms the oospore, 
which later on germinates into a new plant.* 



Kilt. S. 



P.B.9. 


The subject of the development of sexuality will bo 
treated in a later essay : it may only be pointed out here that 
it looks as if Nature had experimented with various methods 


11 


" CopuUtiiny uporcf. 

• itatc of Oedogoni^w. 
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of sexual reproductiou during the course of the developnieiit 
of the large sub-kingdom of the Algae. 

Whilst some of the branches of this sub-kingdom have 
stopped short of further progressive development, others have 
undoubtedly developed into more highly dilTorentiated groups 
of plants, whilst others ^uin have adopted a saprophytic or 
parasitic mode of life and given origin to the class of 
fungi. 

One of the most interesting racks concerning algae is the 
spontaneous movement of a number of species. The Oscilla- 
torias owe their name from their peculiar kind of motion. 
Under the microscope you .see them often bending to and fro 
as if they, in quite an uncanny manner, wei*e exploring tlun'r 
surroundings near their upper extremity : but yon (tan also 
see them moving onward.s under wliat with a higher inagniiiua- 
tion appears quite a respectable velocity. Such independent 
movement w'e witne.ss especially in the one-cellcd Desmids, 
of which more than six hundred specie.s have been deserilH»l 
from the Lower Provinces, particularly from the llaniganj 
Coal-field, and the equally one-celled Diatoms. Of the latter 
we may refer to a particularly lively one whieli we frequently 
meet with in the mud scraped off from the surface of various 
Bengal filter-beds. AVe shall soon return to the De.smids and 
Diatoms in another connection. 

This subject of what w'c may call voluntary movements 
leads as to the second part of our c.s.say — to the aesthetic side 
of algological studies. 

One of the most fascinating spectacles to watch under the 
microscope is the behaviour of the members of the family 
known to Algologisks as Yolvocaccac, a family which also from 
a purely scientific standpoint is of the highest interest. They 
consist of cells united into groups — algologists call these 
groups coenobia. Either all the cells, which are generally 
speaking ovoid or pear-shaped, or only those arranged aloiii; 
the surface of the colony, are provided with two hair-like 
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whips — called cilia or flagella — by means of which the 
colony moves about. In one of the simple.st forms — Goaiuia 
—sixteen flagellated cells are arranged into a plate, which 
can bo soon to rotate round an axis at right angles to the 
plate, performing at the same time a rocking movement. 
The colonies of Btidorina form hollow spheres of a gelatinous 
substance within which are placed, at equal distances, 
thirty two spherical green cells, each protruding two 
flagella, through exceedingly fine canals. The whole 
colony moves forwai’ds, at the same time rotating round 
its axis, so that it presents the appearance of screwing 
itself through the watery medium. The highest state of 
development of the family is reached by members of the 
genus VohoA-, afbsr which the whole family is called. Here 
also the colony consists of a hollow gelatinous sphere, which 
may reach the gigantic size of a twenty-fifth of an inch ; 
wo may w'ell ( til one twenty-fifth of an inch gigantic in 
a w'orld where w’o usually measure things by a unit — called 
a micron — which is about a twenty-live thousandth of 
an inch. Now' within that hollow envelope of Voleox 
ijlobalof are disposed between 12,000 and 22,000 single cells, 
the majority of which arc purely vegetative. The Volvox 
(M>lonies move similarly to those of Eudorina. But these 
things must Im seen under the microscope, using living 
material, to ho appreciated in its perfect beauty ; pictures 
and prepared slides give no idea of the living, moving 
reality. 

Other objects of Isjauty are found ninoiig the slimy tufts 
so common in ponds and rivers. Here we meet with numerous 
species of the genus SpiiDgyra, known even to the student 
of elementary botany. The colls are united into filaments, 
and each cell is traversed by at least one longitudinal spiral 
hand containing the green colouring matter chlorophyll and 
numerous colourless spherical bodies ; often the number of 
these chlorophyll bands in each c(?ll varies between two and 
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four or even more. Pig. 10 shows a common Bengal species— 
Spirogym nifida.^'* 



fig. II. 


Fife. 10. 

We now retnm to the Desmids. They are anicellnlar 
forms, eaith cell consisting in most cases of two distinct half* 
cells, as a rule marked oiT from each other hy a median 
constriction. The variety of Forms is truly astonishing. Some 
remind you of the new-mooii, others of cog-M'hcels, some of 
twin-anvils, again others of microscopic jelly-fish, or you may 
meet with the prototype of the Star of 
India." Some are smooth, others densely 
minute warts, still others are 
provided with horns or spikes or in- 
. numerable thorns and prickles. A lars« 
number o? them live singly, but you iind 
i*- them also forming long chains. 

But for an infinite vari(*tv of forms and for beauf v of 

• I 

the markings on their siliceous skeletons nothing in the whole 
plant-kingdom can boat the Diatoms. Generally spoakiii*' 
their external skeleton may bu compared to a pill-lio.\ 
consisting of two end-.surfaces, the valves, whicb ofttMi arc 
bent over at right angles to form the " mantle,” which is 
continued, directly or indirectly, into the lateral girdle-bands 
which fit one over the other. Within this general scheim*. 
we meet with an astonishing variety of forms. Diatoms 
cither float in the water, forming part of what is called thn 
plankton of ponds, lakes, or the ocean, or they attach 

Spirogym niliOit. llenyal pniidi. 

• ‘ Emtlrutu tpinulotum. Found in Beufal fUfer bedt. 
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themselFOs as ground-diatoms to the bottom of the various 
accumulations of water, as to stones or rooks or parts of other 
aquatic plants. They either lire singly or they are united 
into colonies, which may resemble chains or star-like clusters 
or tiny barrels joined together endways by hooked couplings, 
or miniature barrels united by short drums fastened together 
by a sort of mortice and tenon joint as one sees it in modern 
machinery or they may bear a striking resemblance to colonies 
of polypes, or, when enclosed in cylindrical gelatinous 
envelopes, to much-branched tufts of lichens or illaraentous 
algae. The markings on the siliceous skeletons are always 
of the most wonderful symmetry ; in some species, especially 
those of centric design, the pattern consists of innumerable 
hexagons of absolute regularity. Among some of the most 
common forms we ohserve such as resemble tiny boats; 
otliers I'ccall the pictures of insects or centipedes. Botanists 
who have neither time nor inclination to devote themselves 
to a spooiiilistic study of the diatoms sometimes tease 
(liatomists by calling them “ diatom enthusiasts.’* But no 
one wlio has even supcrticially mmle the acquaintanceship 
•'ith this fascinating subject can help becoming a “diatom 
toil liusiast.” Those who wish to acquire an idea of what wealth 
of heaiily is hidden in the microscopic world of diatoms 
need only refer to the well-knowm treatise by the late 
l)i. Carpenter or the works of the great diatomist Van 
lleurck. 

Another type of heauty is exhibited by the much larger 
Brown and lied or (ircen Stwi AVeeds. They are mostly 
marine algae. Uii fortunately f«>r ns who live in Bengal they 
live in cletir water, and our friends living in Bomb ly, Ceylon 
or in the coast tow'ns of the Malay countri«» have much 
gresiter op])ortunitie8 for collecting in whtit rightly may bo 
called submarine gardens. The rocky coasts of Devon, Corn- 
wall, Ireland or the Channel Islands are well known for their 
wealth of beautiful sea w«!ed8. The reader will find pretty 
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picluces oC such sea vree&s iu fiVuTley Hibberd’s Utile treatasc 
entitled “ The Sea Weed Collector.** 

“ And what is the good of all this ?” — some people wil 
ash. There are people living in this world ot ours who con- 
sider nothing to be good what is not good to eat or drink or 
what does not provide them with clothes or the various com- 
forts of life. I have nothing to say to them. On the other 
hand, an inquiry into what is useful to mankind is perfectly 
justified. And further, there is no branch of what sometimes 
is called Pure ” Science that some time or other has not 
found or, at some future time, is not bound to find some use- 
ful application. The pui'cly scientific researches of tho great 
physicist Hertz,* based on the mathematical investigations ot 
Maxwell, led to the invention of wireless telegraphy, and the 
hi ghly abstruse mathematical and not less skilful experi- 
mental researches into the structure of tho atom are certain 
to result finally in discoveries of immense practical value. On 
the other hand, investigations into purely practical problem 
often open new avenues to purely theoi'(>tical researcli work. 

To return to our algae ! J ii some places in Upper Burma 
quantities of a species of Spirogyra are sold in the Inizars as 
an article of food. A number of species of green, brown and 
red algae are used as food in .fapan, and in Hawaii eeriain 
green algae which go by the euphonious names of Liniuele-clo 
and Limu pahapaha are collected for .similar purposes. The 
“ Irish Mass|” is employed in the preparation of jellies, and the 
“Bladder weed ” or “ Swine Tang ’’ is used as a food for piits. 
In Ireland a kind of sweetmeat oven is prepared from a sea- 
weed. An alga, the “Biwls* nest weed,’’ is gathered hv 
swallows to construct their nests, and these birds’ nests, being 
considered by tiie Gliiiiese a great delicacy, form <iuitu a 
respectable branch of commerce, and the finest sort fetches a 
high price. * 

Formerly sea-weeds w'ero largely used in the manufacture 
of " Kelp,*’ ashes rich in potash ; it is this potash content 
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which makca oE sea weeds a valuable manure. Bromine and 
iodine compounds are absorbed by sea-weeds from sea-water, 
and those algae thus become important sources of the elements 
bromine and iodine. 

Of much greater use to mankind than those sea-weeds are 
the much smaller algae which form a considerable portion of 
wliat is called “ Fresh Water Plankton.” By plankton we 
cindcrstand the aggregate of plants and animals whieh float 
passively and often are driven by the wind, according to its 
liraction, from one end of an expanse of water to the other ; 
4 ome of them are of some size, such as the Takdpana or tlie 
various species of Lemna, which often cover entirely our 
ponds; some others are just visible to the naked'eye, like some 
•iraall crustaceans which sometimes appear in immense 
immhers in tanks or the bickwatcrs of rivers ; others again — 
iiud they form th<j majority -arc microscopic algae and minute 
tneinlx'i’s of the animal kingdom. Under the influence of 
sunlight the green and hluc-grecn algae decompose the aksorb- 
cd cjwbonic! acid and deliver quantities of oxygen to the water, 
in which they live, three times as great as could he absorbed 
by the water from the atmosphere directly during the same 
interval of time. During bright sunshine this evolution of 
oxygen is very rapid, and without this action of the algae the 
supply of oxygen to the water would not he suiUeient to keep 
the organisms, including ti.shes, alive in larger numliers. A 
flourishing water flora is an absolute necessity for successful 
pisciculture. Fishes live largtdy on the smaller animals 
forming an essential part of the fresli water plankton, 
and those little animals again — many of them relatives 
of the jhingri — live largely on flotiting algae. Indeed, the 
economical value, as tar as ])iseienlture is concerned, of 
tiinks, jhils, and rivers depends on the fauna Avhich serves as a 
food to Ashes and consequently on the algae and those micros- 
oopio mem1)ers of the biological province which forms a link 
between the plant and animal kingdoms. 
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An important question from a sanitary point of view is 
the question of wliat lias been aptly called the self-puriflcatiou 
of ponds, lakes and rivers. Tt is well known that such waters 
are often fouled by organic refuse matter and that notwith- 
standing that fact the waters may, after some time, become 
again clear and lose (heir offensive odour. This self -purify, 
ing operation is chiefly performed by microscopic animals and 
plants after sedimentation of the coarser impurities. The first 
to get hold of the impurities are putrefaction bacteria, the 
action of which results in tbc production of ammonia, acetic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, peptone and various other organic 
compounds of complicated structure. These compounds are 
assimilated by^plankton algae and other members of the plant 
kingdom. As soon as these have consumed the obnoxioui! 
substances they arc swallowed by small membei's of the animal 
kingdom which in their turn serve as food to larger crustacean'! 
and fishes. Tt may, however, happen that ponds and rivoiN am 
so overloaded with refuse matter that the sanitary agmiis 
referred to above are unable to fulfil their obligations and 
that in consequence of this state of things .sulphur Imeli'Ha, 
oscillatorias and certain infusoria gain the upper hand. Soino 
of these occur so constantly in contaminated waters tliat 
they can bo used as indicators, the presence of which .il'aic is 
a sure proof of the insanitary state of the water which has 
been subjected to microscopic investigation. In tin* process 
of self-purification th(? oxygen exhaled hy algae plays an 
important part. 

It must be noted in this connection that the total ul)sencc 
of refuse and other decaying matter would soon cause 
the disappearance of micro-organisms; such disapp<*aranoe 
would cause the dying-out of the smaller crustaeea <and 
this again would lead to the elimination of most ol the 
fishes. 

Some of the hlue-green algae, namely those which form 
thin films, are of considerable aso in filter-beds, whilst othefl 
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which form a thick felt prove themselves an intolerable 
nuisance. 

A detailed investigation into the Algal Flora of Bengal 
is being carried on in the Botanical Department of the 
College of Science, Calcutta University. The results of this 
Investigation will be published in the University Journal of 
Science, 

F. BatiHL 


Tho illnstnitioni occompaDying this eaiay have been drawn by my atudent and fellow- 
worker, Hr. Kalipada Biawas.— P. B. 


. SREE RADHA^S LAMENT 

I long to see his face divine, 

I wish I had a million oyne ! 

The twain I have — they vainly shine, 

By lashes dark conceiiled ! 
And thus iny eyes — they still repine. 
Condemn their Author’s crude design. 

By such defect revealed. 

The fish ])erforming penance true. 
Secured they have their lashU^ss two : 

Like penance let me strictly do. 

Their faultless eyes to gain. 
Dissolved in bliss, so I may view 
My Love’s sweet face, to me e’er new ; 

My hope, alas, is vain ! 


12 
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My lashes dark I would not mind, — 

These eyes of mine, could they hut find 
Tho menus this cartli lo leave l)ehiiid, 

Tiiroiigh space their flight to wing. 

Thru iioiiglil would once their vision hind, 

'Fhey would ho blest l)eyond their kind. 

They, like the lark, through heaven would fly, 

Of grief they ne’er would heave a sigh ; 

But, like the bird, still soaring high. 

Flit through the skyey dome. 

The nectar drink that fulls from sky. 

For which they ever hardest try, 

As through the earth they roam. 

— Ahohuihouh rahhiuir /Vw. 


THE LOVING DEVOTEE TO HIS BELOVED GOD 

E’er since m, hirth I’ve ga/.ed uiv iiil 
Upon thy peerless Iwauty’s store : 

These eyes of mine unsiitod still, 

Still yearn to gaze for evermore. 

Through jeons long, pressed heart to lu‘nrt, 

In sweets of love our days hav«5 spoil : 

But mine is still the hitter smart. 

By those still felt whose hearts have hied. 

— VidifniHtli- 


JrOriSUCHANDKA Bankkjka 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

Act ni; Scene iii 

[Seeiie. A nioin in Jerusalem. Discovered St. Peter seated, Mary 
]t[a^lalenc, Salome, and several disciple^ in a gronp.] 

St. Peter— 

(rreetiii", Ixdoved, Avho in our presence stand. 

To our command olx'dieiit, shrinking not 
From sacrilice of sulwtance at the call 
f)f duty to the Church’s common weal 
And the relieving of the poorer saints : 

Thereby yet greater blessing for yourselves 
Obtaining, as you olTer here your gifts. 

Who standeth ih-st V 

A fliseiftle — 

Father, beloved in Christ, 

A man of Cyprus, llarnabiis by name. 

Withal a Levite, who hath sold his land 
And brings the price upon him. 

SI. Peter— 

It is well. 

{To lioruahfut) ilay Heaven reward t lice, brother, for thy gift 
With eager-hcartedness but ill content 
Till thou with all thy gifts art dedicate 
Unto a higher priesthood. W’ho is no.\t ? 

lYmuptc — 

Jason of Tyro, a merchantman of dyes, 

Dring.s throe years’ profit. 

S/. Veter — 

Greater ]>rofit .still 

Thereby securing, where no moth corrupts. 
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Diaeiple — 

Next Luoia, Bhoda, Junia, Syntyche 
Bring a month's earnings. 


St. Peter — 


Half to them restore. 

niiililTBii, ye have our blessing. Who is this ? 


Disciple— 

Carpus, a Caesarean fisherman. 

St. Peter — 

Brother, I too was fisherman, and am. 

One day thou shalt a-fishing come Avith me 
For souls of men. What is thine offering ? 


Carpus — 

Of gold and silver, master, have I none ; 

Such as I haA'e I offer. 'Tis a stone 
Found near our harbour by my little son. 

St. Peter— 

Is it not writ, the stone rejected once 
Became the corner’s headstone ? Like of this 
Ne’er saw I on the Galiiman shore. 

Nor can I reck its worth. 


Disciple — 

There stands without 
Hahban, a merchantman of India 
From Gondophares’ court hut now returned. 


St, Peter — 

What is his business ? 
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J)iscipl6 — 

To deliver letters 

From the Apostle, Thomas Didymus, 

And tidings of his welfare. 

St. Petei'— 

Bid him enter. 

No messenger than he more welcome here ! 

Mary Magdalene — 

0 welcome, welcome to our waiting eyes 
First messenger of one who far away 

Yet moveless bides m praying hearts at home ! 

Solome — 

Thrice welcome, if he bring the longed-for news 
Of the Apostle’s safety and his good health, 

And of the spreading kingdom of our Lord. 

{HftfjlMii delicei'8 teller lo St. JPeler, who rea<h it aloud, 
standing.) 

St. Peter (reading ) — 

Thoinafl, a servant cf God and an Ajmstlc of Jesus Christ, to the 
Saints which bo at Jerusalem, Grace, mercy and peace from Him 
who giveth abundantly to His elect in all places, and also in this, 
where numbers of those that dwelt in darkness have, by the grace of 
God, and our ministry, been gathered into His fold and now hear 
His voiec. I’nto His gracious keeping we commit ourselves in this 
perilous time, when the wnith of the tyrant is upon us, and wolves 
threaten the flock. How long the shepherd may remain unsmitten, 

1 know not— God kiiowetb. Should I to Jesus and His Besurrec- 
tion have borne my last witness ere our faithful messenger can 
deliver this letter into your hands, be glad and rejoice greatly, for 
this cause, that the shedding of my blood hath watered the tree of 
Life planted here in the wilderness and waste places of the world. 
Pray for ns, brethren, whether in the flesh or out of it. There salute 
yon with me Xanthippus, a faithful brother, and all the sainta that 
are in Narankot. Grace be with your spirits. Jmen 1 
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In silence, children, let ns trust them all 
To the great Master Shepherd’s tender care, 

Where’er in God’s wide universe they be. (A pause.) 
What danger threatened, in what evil plight 
Stood the Apostle, Avhen he wrote these words ? 


Mahban — 

Danger to life most grievous. Holiness, 

King Gondophares, stirred Avith mighty wrath, 
Uad sent his royal guard to seize the person 
Of that well-loved Apostle, unto whom 
Came tidings of the approach of armed men. 
Whereat, of othei's moni conswlerate 
Tlian his own safety, did the Apostle send 
His sheep to shelter, and entrust to mo 
('riiough fain to share his fate) his mesaagos 
And Imde me hear them hither o’er the suas. 


St. Peter — 

Wherefore was Gondophares thus enraged ? 

Uabhan — 

Because the Apostle could not show the King 
'Ilie palace wrought, on which his heart was set, 
Though charged to build it, and supplied the gold. 

St. Peter — 

Was not the gcjld rcturnt'd ? 

Rahtma — 


Nay, Holiness ; 

’Twas spent on works of mercy, Avhich should build 
(So said the Saint) his [Nilacein the heavens. 
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St. Pete}'— 

That may be, yet the earthly gold was given 
To build an earthly palace, and the debt 
Has not been rendered. Still the gold he gave 
Is due to (londopharcs. Heavenly goods 
May not be marketed, nor yet l)e bought 
With gold and silver, things corruptible. 

Since Christ at greater cost redeemed our souls. 
In this the Churcirs honour is at stake. 

Tlie gold unto the King must Ite restored, 

Uahluni — 

’Tis a groiit sum, no smaller, Holiness, 

Than are thrice fifty talents — large enow 
For a Kin«»’s ransom. 


SI. Pelfif — 

Clod will all provide. 

Lo, at our r«!«!t Ihe olTcrings made to-day, 

(lolden in sight of angels ! — these can go 
Unto thes<»lving of the Church’s debt, 
lleekon their sum, if haply it suilice. 

{Habhau couiiIh I'npiilhi. Ilioti /‘wv, shaking hin heod.) 

Udhban — 

Hero scarce are lifteen talents, Holiness. 

S(. PHer — 

’Tis a beginning, add thereto the stone 

Here in my hand. Its vabie thou shoiildst know. 

Uahban — 

The Maharajah's diamond (hat T sold 
Isaac tho ,Icw ! 
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Mary Magdalene — 

He died that very night, 

The night that Thomas sailed for India. 

The diamond must liave fallen from his hand 
Into the street. A child discovered it ; 
nis father, Carpus, brought it here to*day. 

St. Peter — 

What is it worth ? 


Sabban — 


Alone it is enough 

To pay King Gondopliarcs all his duo. 


St. Petei'— 

Then bear it l)ack with thee to Xarankot. 
And, if our brother Thomas be alive, 

Present it for his ransom ; but if he 
Be fallen a.sleep, to his destroyer say : 

Here is the value of the gold thou gavest ! 
Take it, and forfeit thou for evermore 
The palace that he built thee in the skies. 

Habhon — 

With this in hand, I have no fear to face 
My master, be his anger ne’er so fierce 
Against his servant*. 

St. Peter — 

Habban, fare thee well. 
Yet, ere thou start, repair to 3k£ury’s house, 
Mother of our beloved disciple, Mark ; 
Where shall await thee ere the set of sun 
Our letter to the Church at Narankot — 

The assembly is dismissed. To all be peace ! 
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SI. Peter rieea—Exetmt all, except Mary Magdalene, Salome, 

mul Jlabfjuii.) 

Ifttbban {delireeing feltei' to Mary Magdalene ) — 

This for thee, lady. 

3[ary Magdalene— 

Oh, my heart is torn ! 

And I most live in this uncurtainty, 

Xo«' hopinjf, now des])iuring, novel* sure - 
How long, I know not. Now witliin iny soul 
Shall hear a voiis*. “ 1I(? dhul that very day ” 

And in the sohnnii hnslished lonely tears, 

And on the grand(‘ur of his pissing muse : 

Now ealch another whisper, “ Nay, ho lives. 

And tlioii hast him to live and wait lor still.” 

Then hack again shall come that haunting tear 
K'en as a storni-eloud steals athwart the sun : 

“They slew him thou shall never s(;e him more.” 

() hiii to know llm truth, whate’er it ht* I 
Yet nay, if in that dreaded voice it lay, 

.1 would not know ii, hut would linger on 
Hoping till on the liori/on hope’s last gleam 
Should fade, and with ii di«? the light of life. 

So / iiiiie — 

() Marv, alas f»»r those who still ilesire 

Some lesser light than He who lights the world! 

Mary Magdalene — 

lladst thou then no ainhition for thy sons, 

No grief wh<*n .lames was martyred r O ! forgive me, 
Salome, thou h;ust sullen'd — thou hast loved — 

.Vndlove must always .suHer on a ero.ss 
\ et wore a loveless life an empty shard. 

{She nnrallH I he parchment, and reads it.) 

0 Thomas, Thomas, eouldst thou only see. 

Thou noedest not hare doubted it is thine 1 

{Bursts into tears. Salome silently comfort a her.) 

13 
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Hahhm — 

Is there no answer, lady, ere I go ? 

Mary Magdalenr — 

Ay, I will write it now for thee to take. 

{She wrilefi^ during whieh a voice is heard singing 
the following lyric,) 

Thr Secret, 

When deserts stretch and ocean tides 
Hetwecii us cbh and flow, 

A secret in iny lieart abides 

’Tis all the world to know. 

When hours of waiting on us press 
And time i.< footing slow, 

That secret in our wilderness 

Ts all the world to know. 

When sorrow elands the lonely day, 

Ainl tears for ahseiiee flow, 

The truth that turns to I'old the *^rey 
Is nil the world to know. 

it diive.s out ^looni and lightens eaiv, 

It sets the heart a<*;low. 

The seirret, dearest, that we share 
Is all the world to know. 

Mary Magdalenr {giving thr Mlrr to Ilahhan)-— 

Now, JlablKin, ha.st(‘n for tljo love of (Jod 

CrilTAIN. 

{To he conlinued,) 


Prancih a. Jri)i> 
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RHYMING i€SOP 

{A Reoieio of a Slill-fH>rn Book) 

There was a time when I taught English to classes of 
young Indians. I used once a week or so to read aloud a 
fable of vEsop. Then they MTote it in their own words. 
The brighter ones always finished long before the rest, and 
for their 1)enelit 1 would read aloud another fable about the 
middle of the hour. The fable one day was, “ The Bat, the 
Birds, and the Beasts.” When the first to finish asked me 
to reiul another, I felt, a sudden disinclination to do so, and 
put the young man off by asking him to repeat the fable he 
liad alrejwly written, but this time in verse. He wrote a very 
little of it so, in an irregular uiirhym«Hl metre. When eorrect- 
ing his piiper, I added rhyme, and a few lines to those he 
had written ; and while bicycling about on my business the 
next day, I firished tlm version in my head. A few days 
later, having to wait for stinndhing, I thought I would turn 
ai.other of the fables into rhyme, and happening to choose 
“ The Town lilouso and the Country House,” and finding it 
fall into a numlier of charming literary “ vignettes,” I fell 
in love with versifying .Gsop. One of the " vignettes ” was 
the reply of the Town Mouse to the question whither he was 
going:— 

“ I visit my Country Cousin, 

\Yho lives beneath the ricks. 

Poor are the meals he nibbles 
Among the straw and sticks ! ” 

Just as, when one is eating cherries, one chooses always 
the most tempting one left on the plate as the next to eat, 
80 1 chose always, as the next fable to put into rhyme, that 
one of those left that appealed most to me for beauty, or pity. 
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or gentle truth. When I had done nearly all those that liml 
that appeal for me, the desire to make a book that sliould he 
published began to stir in me. That meant rhyming all the 
rest — those whose api)eal w<is not of buiiuty, nor of pity, 
nor of gentle truth, but of something very different. AV'heii 
the truth of the fable, to speak of triitli ratlier than of 1)eauty 
or of pity, was a gentle truth, and such is tlie truth of, s»r, 
“ Belling the Cat,” “ The Llai'e and (he Tortoise,” and many 
another, I had tried to ki.'ep (lie wlioie tone of my version in 
keeping with gentleness, even at the risk of making it ton 
pretty. What, however, was one to do, when, as ‘in the 
fables of “The Wolf and (he Crane,” “'Jhe J*’ox and (lie 
Goat,” “The Xurse and the Wolf,” the truth was Imrsh or 
cynical? .Tust he harsh or eynieal V One has so little wish 
to be. // is mere eynieism, when a wolf tells the eraiu' 
has pulled a bone out of his throat, that it is I'ee enoiii;li 
(a handsome fe** was promiscMl) not to have h:id hen* iie.-nl 
bitten oil'. It is nut mere eynieism, when a •iiirsi^ spe.-iKs in 
a wolf’s blaring of throwing a baby to it, if the baby crii's, 
and then, when th<! baby has eried, sends angry dogs to kill 
the wolf, hut it is not a gmitle (ruth. It is a liarsh tratli 
that the terror of you may las turned to somebody's good, 
while you yourself remain nu'iniii to the end. 

Wliat, further, was one to do. when the fable was iliill; 
for dull some of them seemed to he, as tin? fable of the hail, 
whose death his antlers wrought that he so admired z It 
might bo that what was dull w is the iuoimI appended lo tin.' 
fable. Dull, dull to stupidity, appears to me the nionil 
"cunning often outwits itself,” as applied to the fable wherein 
the fox tries to induce the eock, .sjtfely perched out of roaeli, to 
come down by iellin!f it that the lion has decreed a (riu e till 
midnight. Tlie fox, seeing the house-dog coming, slunk off) 
saying the dog was deaf, and might not, eithor, have unclerstoiHl. 
It was all a “try on,” as wo .should say. It was one that did sot 
come off, but all the same it was a “ try on ” and nothing mow. 
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Dull, too, is the nmml “ You can’t escape your fate,” 
appended to the fahic of the blind doe. She stood with her 
blind eye to the seii, but tbe hunter ^ol a IxMit, and shot her 
thence. Or in my version : - 


“ Tiicre be 

Boats, and tliat hunter he •fol one 
For money jiaid unto the eri-w, 

And shot the ])oe, and it was dune; 

And then the <]yin;; creature l.new 

'• Vou eaii’l esciijie yuiir fate”, and neither, 
Had 1 tlic seoin;; to it, should 
That woedoii neirai’s author either. 
I'nlcss, indeed, 'twas Si inetiiin;f ifood ! ” 


The l)i>c, ill sonn: licavoii. Iclliii!? the story, and 

using (but .site wuuld’nt) such .slang as our.s. might say it was 
a “regular ilo'' So it was. One is prompted to a.sk if Jilsop 
bad phrases equivalent to “ try oir' and “do.” The Grecians 
a nung iny friends tidl me that be hadn't. 

While [ was cogitating the question what to do with the 
dull hibles, or the dull morals, an imp awoke in me, saying: 
“ Play with laughter round them : make a light mock of 
them.” People are always the- better for being laughed at 
occasionally. So, presumably, are fables. I took that imp’s 
advice. Sometimes the mockery was only in some little “ tail” 
that I added to the fable, and it might not he ,Esop or the 
fable that I mocked, Imt something else. Thus, to quite a 
simple version of “ the Jlart ” 1 added the “ tail ” : 

“ The Ihiiig I’m prwndpst of may 1 h' 

A difsa]i]x.:n(nicnt, won?o than any. 

Who knows ? This book of rhymes you see 
May never bring me in a penny, 
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If all the world should like it not — 

But just as well the world may say : 

^Yoii thought them better, did you not, 

Your serious poems V ‘ Yes.’ ‘ the if 1 * ” 


But oftener it was the fable itself. I tried to see that 
once in a way the tables were turned on the Vabuiist — but in 
no seriousness, but all in play. So much was it pure play 
for me, that, when I had barbed a little dart against .Esop, 
as rendered in the prone tranahdion (Jacob’s) that la;/ befotr 
me^ I Wc-is not to be deterred from shooting it off by any 
thought that the original (Ireek might 1x5 diiTereiit. Thus, 
when I road that a Crow found a liltle watc?r at the hoi lorn of 
pitcher^ which the fable says it brought to the top by drop- 
ping stones into the pitcher; happcniing then, too, to think of 
the sound but tedious saws of nuiscs, etc\, about the will and 
the way, and early rising, I could not resist lhc5 temptation to 
make my rhyme : 


There was 

Sonif water at tin* button). 

And now it is not tlieiv, but Ihto? 
Quite near tlie tup? * TI)o irrow 
Alight easily havo cho.vcii stones 
Exactly scjuare ! ’ * Just so. 

S\nd .«^(|uarc tho pitcher/ Let who can 
Believe the tale. To inn 
It is as dear and innocent 
Ab anything could be. 

Little by little you may try 
The thing that can’t Ix) done. 

You will not do it, though each day 
You get up with the sun,” 

whioh^is true speech too. 
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I was even reprobato enough, as some will consider it, as 
to write the “ Milkmaid ” (she was to sell the pail of milk on 
her head ; huy hens ; sell their eggs ; make profits, and he 
wedded in silk, and in Church toss her head at some rival) in 
two i)arts, the first in close enough correspondence with the 
Greek, the second being : - • 

“ O Patty ! I will not U; iianl 
lJ|)on you, Nay! 

Your dream, it was the only eanl 
You had to play. 

You playpil il, and enjoyed the playing, 

My sweetheart, that there's no (^insayins; ! ” 

That Table, as it happened, was the last 1 had had to do. 
Alter writing it I laid down my pen. In a little I took it up 
again, and having llioiight of the interest, the enjoyment, and 
the fun that I had got ont of it all, I added this for a merry 
envoy : 

“ I’ve played this, and eiijojed the )ilarin<;. 

() .'Ksop, that tluTe’s no gainsayiiu; ! ” 

That was to say grace*, and, as it proveil, to say it at the 
liltest moment, for no heautifnlly printed and illustrated hook 
was to follow. An eminent piihlisher, to whom I showed the 
better half of tlie manuscript “feared il would not make a 
children’s hook, and could s«*e no other possibility.” Another 
eminent publisher wrote : “ the manuscript of your A*]sop’s 
Fables has now returned fivni my reader. His opinion is that 
there is small chance of making a commercial success of any 
edition of ;Ksop at the pre.sent time. This author, uujustly, is 
accounted food for Ivihcs, and must have copious illustrations to 
succeed at all. Even T/i FonUiiiie's versions stick at the pre.sent 
time.” So l)e it, I sjiy. Tlie honour shall he another’s*. Mean- 
while (such Inis been my ti.:oughtl there is something that my 
“study” of the fables may have qualified me to say about 
them. 
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There is, first of all, something to say to the question, 
whetlier eren a much happier English rhyming of the fahlcs 
than my own, would make a book in tliese days. It may l)e 
doubted : what is the interest of /Esup compared with that of 
Homer ? Yet an Edmond de (joncourt could say : "Lo moiniirc 
roman psycbologique me touche phis que tout votre Ilomdrc.” 
It is not only with ronmua p^ifcftohffiqaea, too, that tlio fabli-s 
have to compete. TJiitik, if the audience is of young peopli;, 
of “Johnny Crow’s (jaiMlen,’’ of the Jungle Books, of Hm 
Alice Books, of the Brer Babbit stories, “ .fan of the Windmill,” 
“ A Elat Iron for a Earthing,” Treasure Island,” “ The Comil 
of Monte Christo,” and all the others. Think of those books, 
too (for they appreciate them more), when the audience is oiii> 
of grown-ups, and add each man's favourite reading apirt 
from such books. What .Ksopcan etnnpide with “(jliiy .Man- 
Tiering ” or “ The Egoist ? ” 

Yet if the lapse of time, with ils great harvest of nnluivr 
books, has deducted from the interest of .Esop, time has also 
added to it. It has associations for its readers to-day that 
it had not at the beginning. That raises the question, wlii ihrr 
in rhyming it one ought to give as literal a translation of thi> 
text as possible, or whether one might make one’s ventiue for 
.such a free rendering as Edward Ett/gerald might have L'ivi'ii 
us. I am all for a rendering in the I'itzgeraldian ira liliim 
myself; such a one as the following; 

THK WOODMAN AND TDK TRHKS. 

“ Wf! ti.ivo so iiiiiiiv liraiic’lii's,” 

TJh* Tivrs >:iM. liim om*, 

'flic iiJiiii willi liial bright thing ins hainl — 

All tixe!” .\ikI that wn^ ihnu!. 

New wIk^ii all otiOft was silent, 

I listen for the.* stroke. 

They fall down fast, tin- nnrinnt Tic* s, 

Tins Ash, the Kim, the Oak. 
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*' Satan, yon need not trouble, 

Nor make so muoli ado. 

The thing yon want my hands to make. 

My own heart prompteth to." 

Very little of that is in ^sop, of course. 

“ The Belly and the Memlxsrs ’’ is the richer in association 
for us for having been told by Menenius Agrippa in “Corio- 
lanns,” and “Belling the Cat” recalls an episode of Scottish 
history. Similarly the “ Wolf and the Crane,” with its moral — 
greed and ingratitude are always found together — brings* back 
Louis XIV and the “uningrat ct dix mecon tents” that he 
said he made every time he conferred an appointment. That 
is so by whomsoever the fables are read, or rbymed, and how* 
ever literal the version bo. To any particular rhymer they 
may njcall more, and, sliould ho feel under no obligation to be 
too strictly litordl, ho may conimnnicatc the fuller association 
in his version. Sometimes what may put him upon that fuller 
association may bo something as trivial as the modern habit 
of rhyming, Tb<>re is tho fable, “ The Four Oxen and the 
Lion.” The oxen u-oro safe until tliey quarrelled. Then they 
\ve.!t separate roads, jind one by one fell a victim to the lion, 
until four heaps of Iwnes remained to whiten in the sun. The 
A'ersifier, let us say, wants a rhyme to " bojtcs.” That suggests 
“stones,” which recall the Duke’s “sermons in stones" in 
“As You Like It,” which again recalls Carlyle’s saying of 
Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” that it had Imon well called 
* Sermons in Stones.” Each heap of bones was a sermon. 
There, then, vou have the rhvmcr furnished with the almost 
ready-made verse : 

Tiii-rc nro four Ih.-uim of buiiesi 
That whiten in the sun. 

Sermons there are in siones. 

And there you've four times one. 

Louis XIV, the versilier might think, with his “ un ingrat,” 
Mid that not only when the prelerred one was greedy, but 
14 
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always, knoAV one thing better than iEsop. That was my thought, 
and my next was of the storj' of when it rains in Skye. Always, 
the native replied to the tourist, when the wind is in the south 
or west, and usually when it is in the north. “ Then,” said 
the tourist, “you get your fine weather, when the wind’s in the 
east.” “Well,” said the native, with a hesitating drawl, 
“ may be.” And then brightening : “ But I have known it min 
with the wind in the east ! ” >So my wish was, until a friendly 
critic pressed me to renounce it, to have my version end with 

Voti tell 1110 that ingratitude 

And greiHl are fmiiid fogotlior. 

Uuly with greo.1 ? In Skye, Ooil’s rood ! 

It ifi alw.ars rainy weatlicr! 

To the Alsopian “ Words iiwiy lie Deeds,” the moral of 
“The Trumpeter,” one can hoar Carlyle’s responsive shonl of 
“Aye! aye! A Luther’s any day!” lie would go to 
Wittenlierg, Lutlier stiid, if it minoil denh, Carlyle would 
quote to any douhtor. 

The subject of Indian politics will jump to the iniiitl «,f 
anyone familiar with it, nlieu the fable of “ The Sun and :!i» 
Wind” is read, with its moral — kimlness atVeets more tliui 
severity — and, to mention a very different as.sociatioi-,. ihc 
Town Mouse’s enumeration of the tilings they nooM 
hare to eat recalls (to me It does, at least) Tennysoirs 
"Acims the walnuts and llu? wine.” 

If only a man here and there would know that Louis XI V 
knew one thing better than ,Lsop, everybody would kiiow 
better tlian say, “Better no rule than cruel rule the moral 
of “The Frogs IMsiro a King.” What anyone woiilil say 
would 1)6 likelier to l)e : 

“ Betler no rido than cruel rule ” — 

And yet I do not know’. 

It may be in the case of frogs. 

'With uttit it is not so. 
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So, too, if you had told the author of the *' Clothes Philo- 
sophy ” that “ fine feathers make not fine Inrds," it would only 
haTC provoked him to say : 

“ Fine foatheni make not — as I live. 

That’s just cxitctly what they do I ” 

Only a very critunil spirit would quarrel with the moral 
of “ The Dog in the Manger,” but if one is a very critical 
spirit ? The dog is sleeping comfortably among the straw in 
the manger, and will not give it up, when the ox conies to feed. 
So ill the text the ox is made to go away hungry, saying that 
people grudge others things that they do not themselves enjoy. 
That may be true (Miough in general, the critic would object, 
bnt ai to that dog and Ihnt straw, cannot you see, dear Ox, 
that enjoy it is just precisely what he did. Only the same 
to(K*ritical fellow would ask — no, he wouldn’t, hut / will — 
it a dog were to snap at the rellectioii of a piece of meat in a 
stream, and were to drop the piece in his mouth, would it not 
lie ch'irly visible at the Ixittom for any intelligout dog to jump 
ill after? Or are muddy streams, which do hide the things 
that fall into them, the only ones that reflect objects? 
A (piestion allowable enough, when questions are being 
asked. 

The chief interest of any rhyming must lie, however, in 
those charming literary “ vignettes” with which it would aliound: 
for the (ireek does so aliound in them :-»-eaeh rolled over and 
over in the mind, like a pebble on the laiach, until it had 
gained the last smoothness and polish. I gave one — capable, 
no doubt, of still further polish — at the beginning. Others 
(they will lie seen, too, to bo wonderfully varied) are : 

He sitletli hy the strimm. 

And plajetli on \m 
All old Arabian drrain 
Of men and niaideiiK n|K*. 
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“ I know that men think |)carl8 adorn. 

For mOi IM give a ton 
Of biggest pearls for barley-corn, 

A peck or two, my son ! ” 

Tliore was a time when Satyrs wandered free 
111 every wood — goat-fooled, hairy men, 

AVith little horns u|K>n their heads — and then 
Fairies were seen beneath each haunted tree. 

The House-dog s^id : You must have starved, 

O Cousin wolf, to lie so lean I 

AVhere .soup is served and moat is car/od, 

There daily / am seen ! ” 

“ What wouldst thou, Mortal ? Didst thou oall ? ” 

Death asked the ()1<1 Man. ** Here 1 stand.” 

” Oh, thank you kindly — just a hand 
To help me with those sticks, 'riiut’s all.” 

The wolf is on the Itiiio hillside : 

He lajipeth at tin? si renin ; 

And near him is a little J^anih, 

Come S'lftly a.< a droain. 

I am afraid 1 shall be arcu.sed of having (|1 io((h 1 too frnd;. in 
my review of my little Iniok. It had come to wreckage ; wh it 
I here offer to the public arc spars and other flot.sam gathon^d 
on the beach. If I have pick(?d up loo much (I admit I have}, 
is it such a very great sin ? 


J. A. Chapman 
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TULSIDAS 

Dark and swiftly flowed the river, black Kalindi* broad 
and dee]i, 

I'or the rain was falling heavy ; and against her banks so 
steep 


llaged the torrent. There he stood and called out loudly for a 
boat. 

Galled out louder, but in vain, for here no fragile birk may 
float. 

Anxiously he looked across at yonder casement high a1x)ve 

The flood, where shone the gold«‘n beam, — the message of his 
only love. 

“Let the river rush and tumble, let the night be dark and 
drear 

“I must cross this fottming torrent, I have read her message 
clear.” 

And he seised a floating log, got astride that p:irlous b<'irk. 

Safely resiched he — [^ove his pilot — yonder bank so steep and 
dark. 

There he saw a mighty serpent hanging downward like a rope. 

Clambered up its writhing body to his sweetheart full of hope. 


* ThnJftnma. 
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But she looked at him disdainful, and she said, *' what use tliis 
love, 

Thus bestowed upon me, worthless, instead on great Bama 

above ?” 

At her words his eyes were opened ; and he stopped to hear no 
more, 

Plunged he headlong in the torrent, came out on the other 
shore. 

Soon ho left the banks of Jamna, unto Ganga turned liis feet, 

And in holy city Kashi, founded he his holy seat.' 

For he was that great devotee, greatest Aryavarta knew 

Tulsi — gentlest, noblest bhaklo, unto llama’s Servant - true. 

All through length and breadtii of India, men and womim, who 
can read 

His sweet*.sounding Hindi mea.surp$, draw in times of givau.^t 
need 

Comfort from his noble tale of llama, perfect Hun and Kin^': 

Tulsi touched the heart of India, Hanuinan taught him tu siii^'. 

Tulsi’s house and shrine in Kashi still possess a power rare. 

None but those who love not self can with safety worship 
there. 


P0ST-GR\nUATB 


Baitluik, 


liaiiuniuii, hiiiiRvlf tiu* givAtcHt (luvi.-icc of Kmihh. 
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LULARAK 


[ ‘fhoro in K boantifal well in KAshi called Lularak-iun^, about which the followiiif; 
luffrail i» told. ] 


The well of Aditya '■ Iteloved 
Was famed throughout the land, 

Its waters could the leper cure, 

And make his limbs quite whole and pure. 
Whether the foot or hand. 


The young King’s body was quite full 
Of this most foul disease : 
lie came unto this holy well, 

But never once did he believe 
That simple water could relieve 
His pain and bid il cease. 


Yet still he came, and as a test 
ffe dipjied one linger in. 

Lo, it was whole ! — But no relief 

To other limbs the waters gave, — 
Because his fault was very grave. — 
His unbelieving sin. 


' Th« Sub. 
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He sued for pardon from the god 
For doubting thus the cure 
These waters else had surely giv'n : 

For scores of years with humbled head, 
Unto Aditya pray’r he made, 

Dntil he washed him pure. 


The monarch with a grateful heart 
Fuilt up the well secure. 

Nor entrance gave to unbelief ; 
Such in the well found no relief, 
Nor those with thoughts impure. 


[Mpt. 


Post-Giiaduatk 
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HI. SOME CHARGES AGAINST THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY AND ITS PERSONNEL— contd. 

'L'o tell the truth, no Indian University has as yet specia- 
lised in any branch of study and research for want of adequate 
provisions. First let us have specialism in India and then think 
of reducing some “ branches and subdivisions” of the Calcutta 
rnivi'rsity on the ground of specialisation. 

J’rofessor Sarkar states that ” the method of the Calcutta 
l^niversity, is, therefore, diametrically opposed to the principles 
laid down by Sir 'Michael Sadler, who says, ” The chief prob- 
lems of rniversiti«?s (o-day are hotr to Jfigften the pre- 

rfilriiri' of tertiirex (uut to sithHiifitfe roin'ftes of (fuUled self- 
h'liifliiif/ hi omt luboratoyii, inthout teorimj the kite 

irilhoiil diseiptiiie iiii'.f. the inert inthoet »tihiii1m." 

Sir Michael Sadler \\\ an address t«> the members of the 
hi'isls Theosophical Society made thi' above observations. 
No one denies that in an ideal university the prevalence of 
leclure'! mu»t Is* lesseiu'd and courst's of guided self-training 
in lih'arv and hiboratorv incnvised. Hut has Professor 
Sarkar taken care to realise the full signiftaince of the 
above utterance? In the same address Sir Michael Ssidlcr 
himself says: ".111 theoe iieir dereh>imentn hirolrcft heavi/ 
e.i'in’inlitnre oh permuHel [the ecoHomie position of irhirh irns 
nHn ill nioxt cases far from satisfaatorp in all countries) and 
, Oil hnihl'iiif/M, tibi'iiries, anil seientific eiinipnient” 

I'or tin? tvirrying out of n*search work in dilTerent subjects, 
s'liiabhf places must be provideil where studv'uts can work 
And t(>achers can c^mduct their classes or sinninars. The Calcutta 
University Commission is of oninion that the Darbhanga 
Ihiildingliashardly room for the post-graduate classes and for 
Ibo law classes, hesidi^s accrommodat ing t he liibrary of the Post- 
IRraduate Department, the Law Colh'ge Library and the various 
16 
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offices. The fish-market was purchased to meet the demands for 
additional accommodation. In view of the increased cost of 
building, the Commission thinks that “ IJ or 14 lakhs ought non 
to be allowed for the purpose ; and thefuruishiiig of the building 
teoitld probably cost a lakh more. The accommodation in thf 
Science College is too small. Therefore a neighbouring site 
should be acquired for about -i lakhs and a sum of U lakht 
should be prodded for the building." 

The Library is the centre of all research work. Scienti- 
fic research requires a library as well ns a laboratory hut 
for humanistic research, the library serves the piirpase of l)i)ili 
library and laboratory. Training in researcli is mainly a 
question of learning to use the tools and if the tools are not 
there, the student cannot ])Ossibly learn th(‘ir use. l''nrtlier, 
for the efficiency of the library, tiie library staff must l>> 
efficient. Hence the Calcutta University Commission n'coni. 
mends that in order to make the library a first-rate libiv.r}' 
a sum of 2 lakhs should be prodded for initial expendUitfp 
OH books and an annual library granl of Us. liOjIUtO shonhl 
be made for Ihe furlher purchase of books and perioilieuk 
It recommends that a man of professorial standing on a 
of Rs. OOO-aOO per mensem should be employed as libra riiui. 
The Commission also recommends that the laboratories 
of the Science Cullc<;e in physics and cbHini>try are as yet only 
half-equipped and they will require about a lakh for 
adequate e([uipment. The botany and /.oology 1a1)oratoriris 
also need equipment and this equipment will re(|uire al oiit 
Its. 30,000.' The Cnlculla UnirersUy Commission fu lhf 
recommends that the sam of I ] lakhs should be prodded /of 
the strengthening of Ihe existing post -graduate staff. ^ 

Thus we see what development of coursers of guided self- 
training in library and lalwratory involves. It re<|niro** 
large expenditure on personnel^ on buildings, libraries, md 
soientifio equipment. Mast of the universities of the 

• Itoport, Volume V, p. 


* iieport, Ydlumo V, pp. 287-8H. 
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have not been able to properly develop courses of guided self- 
training in library and laboratory for want of necessary funds, 
Aiid the University of Calcutta may not form an exception. 

It is a pity that Professor Sarkar does not realise it. 

Professor Sarkar urges that “the (University) staff 
should be made to give good value for the money spent on 
them.” Our learned friend states that some University 
teiudiers get lls. 200 to 400 for six to eight lectures a week, 
ile takes lls. 300 as the mean piiy of the University lecturers. 
He further contends that a first class M. A. .serving in a College 
•rots much less than the University lecturer serving on Rs. 

(the meaii) though the former has at least fifteen hours’ 
work a week. In the first place, it may Ix) pointed out that Bs. 
:i()0 is not the average siilary of a University lecturer as 
Professor Sarkar wrongly contends. According to the Calcutta 
IJiiivei'sity Commission (1017-19) lls. 225 [>er mensem is the 
Hveragepay of the University lecturers. Professtw Sarkar holds 
that a University teacher gets morepiiy for less work as com- 
pared with a college; teacher. This statement is nut wholly 
correci either. It has been conclusively proved that a first 
class AT. A. serving in a (iovernment College gets more pay 
and has much liettcr imxspects than a University teacher. 
Vj\c\i the avenigc jmy of a first class Al. A. serving in a 
“ privately- managed ” college is not, generally speaking, less 
than th(! average pay of a University teacher. But the teachers 
of the privately-managed colleges have to work mure, for their 
proprietors are unable to retain a suflicient nuinl)er of teachers 
for want of necessary funds. These teachers, too, very often 
complain of their hard lot and leave their services for Itctter 
ones whenever opportunities arise. When the memliers of the 
Calcutta University Commission went to inspect the working 
of the llipon College, Professor Kainsay Afuir of the Manchester 
University— a member of the Comniissiou — on learning all about 
the Working hours of the lecturers of privately -managed colleges, 
pointed out that the arrangements were very unjust and that the 
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Professor in his own University gave only one or two lectureji 
every week. But Professor Sarkar avers that they should be 
made to give good value for their pay and he is a great man! 
In ourcollege days in the nineties of the last century, lecturers 
in Government Colleges had generally to work aliout iiineletiu 
or twenty hours per week for a small siilary. They had hardly 
any leisure either to think or to do any useful work. This 
bad system has, however, been changed. Andnoone grud|^ 
such professors better jwiy for lc.ss work. 

The Calcutta University Commission which critically 
examined the working of the University nowhere observed 
that the University teachers were getting more pay for liss 
work. On the contrary, it ri'commends that the average piy 
of the University teachers .should Iw raised to Us. ;j()0 lu 
make the .service more attractive. 

“ The V^8 full-lime I'nicemlij lerfin'et'tt Hiich proridc Ik 
bulk of the imlnietiou arc paid salaries, rarifiiitf in atiwitul, 
which average Its. 32") per meimem ot L ISO per annum. Tk 
funds do no! permit these salaries to he increased, nor is lUii 
superannuation scheme prorided ; it is ronsef/aeullff difJU ntt h 
retain the serrice of some of the aider teachers. It irmihl 
demand an additional e I pendil are of almost Ij lakhs . 
crease I he average sala rtf to Its.-K/O; irhieh is not e.n-esMn:J»f 
this grade of work, seeing that we hare suggested lis.2i><i ,..i ik 
average of those of the eoUege teachers who are not hemh^f 
departments.’'' 

Eminent educatumistsare ot opinion that “ if a man is to 
make additions lo his stock of knowledge, he utitsl Imve 
lime to search, and he must have time to fkiuk,”^ We Imni 
from a high authority that in Franee “ow the arernge 
Universitg professors and lecturers only give three hours 

‘ Volume V, pp. 282-8,1. 

* Report of the Second Coii:;n!iM of the linivereiticii of Inn Umpire (15121), 'O'* 
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lettchiuff a week. IJnivorHity tsiiohers oE other progressive 
countries, have not, generally speaking, got more than three or 
four hours’ work per week. But Professor Sarkar contends 
that Calcutta University teachers who, according to his own 
admission, have eight hours’ work per week “ should be made 
to give good value for the money spent on them,” i. e., 
tlusy should work at least tifteen hours a week. 31ay 
\re ask one. ([uestion in all humility r AVhat will our learned 
friend think of a man who suggiists that Professor Sarkar 
should work thirty hours ])er week on the ground that he 
should be made to give good value for the salary of Us. 600 
or Us. 000 that he draws ? AVe now very well understand 
whv most of the valuable proposals of the learned Professor 
were thrown out by the majority at the Patna Senate. 

The learned Professor makes another valuable suggestion. 
To quote his (»wn words, “Tht* first item of reform is to 
enforce a commonseusi! fiu;m<.*ial system on the megalomaniacs 
of the Calcutta Uiiiversity, and to insist on a strict public audit 
and publication of the details of its income and expenditure.” 
In this connexion it may be pointed out to the learned Professor 
that all the details of income and expenditurt* of the Calcutta 
University are. audited every visir liy (rovernment auditors 
under the direction of the .Vccountant-tiencral of Bengal and 
they spend about eight months a y«'ar for this work. As to the 
demand for the publication of the details of its income and 
expenditure wo take serious excejition on principle. The 
details «)f income and expenditure of dilTercnt departments of 
government are never publislunl. Kvon the Alunicipalities 
and District Boards neviw think of doing so. AVliy should 
the University of Calcutta alone ho asked to publish the 
details ? Professor Sarkar tells us that this is a statutory 
obligation with the newer Universitij*s of Benares, Lucknow, 
Dacca, etc. We do not know much almut the University of 


' 8Aiiilifiirtl,Com|iiirnlivi* KiiiicHiioii, p. 
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Benares. But to our knowledge the details of income and 
expenditure of the Hindu Unireisity hare never heou 
published in any gazette or newspaper. In the Allahabid 
University Act (1921) Ave iind no provision for the 
publication of the details of income and expondituie. 
Section 37(2) of the Dacca University Act provides that “ the 
accounts when audited shall be pub'tslied by the A' ecnike 
Council in the Calcutta Gazette." But where is tlie 
provision for the publication of the details of inennip 
and expenditure ? Wu a.sk our learned friend to 
show' that the details of income and expenditure of any 
Indian University have ever been published in any gaz(!tte 
or newspaper. What about his own University of Patna ? 
Had Trofessor Sarkar the courage to demand, as a member 
of the Senate and Syndicate, sueh details of income 
and e.xpenditure from the atllliattMl college.s of his uw-n 
University? We learn from a friemd of ours at the Patna 
University that at the time of the Budget Dehate in November 
last, w'luMi a motion was madi; for such details of income and 
expenditure, Principal D. N. Sen strongly protested and 
the proposal fell through 

The Universities of the United Ivingflom, strictly spi ai>* 
ing, are accountable to uoue e.xce])t to their (»wn (lourts Dr 
Bodi&s Corporate for the money spent by them. Tic.' 
University Grants Committee leaves to the Universities tlii; 
full decision as to how' the annuirl grants are to be spent, 
and surveys carefully from outside the developments oceurrin!,' 
in each of the Universities and suggests in its annual reports 
Low the defects are to lie remedied. The Chancellor of d"’ 
Exche<juer alw'ays recognizes the claims which the Universities 
have upon the State. Though the grants to the Universities 
come direct from the Exchequer, the ollicials of the Kx* 
chequer avoid anything like rigid control and they 
content ivith a loose coupling lietiveeii themselves and the 
UnivHisities. Sir J. A. Ewing, yice*Chancellor and Principal 
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of the University of Edinburgh, gives us an account of 
a conference between Sir William McCormick and his 
University Grants Committee and the Vice-Chancellors 
headed by Sir Alfred Hopkinson. The niluation presented 
many posmbilities of siispiehu and doubt and the Vice- 
ChanceUors ^eere nalurally afraid of the hearers of gifts. 
Ihey feared lest the grants should Ciirry unaoceptablc terms 
and lest the autonomy, which they valued so much, should 
be curtailed. But on exehange of views the thick atmosphere 
of doubt was dispetled and they found that “ the grants were 
(dloeated en bloc and praetically without eonditions*' ‘ 

In the United Kingdom the educational authorities have 
done nothing to iiiterff're with the nesulemie fr(‘edora of the bodies 
who reccMve their olHcial grant, but in Eongal wc hear that 
“ liiiancial matters are matters which ant si)ecially in charge 
of the House, and therefore there must not Im* any imtation 
shown by the Calcutta University when this House desires to 
inquire into them.” 

Our noble councillors aspire lo self-government on the 
lines of the Dominions. So it is essential on their part to know 
how the Universities in the Dominions art* Ijeing managed. 
We hfarn from Sir Robert Falconer, Frtssident of the 
University of Toronto, that they i*njoy perfect autonomy in 
connc.\ion with the administration of their Universities. He 
siivs : 

t 

The Board of Gorernors is independent ; it presents 
tls budget to the Gorernm-nt erery year, and where a. deficit 
has to be met, it is met by the Gorernment on matters of policy 
and e.cpenitit are, not on detail’, and we hare perfect freedom 
the appointment of oar staff and in the distribution of owe 
funds." ^ 

The Universities of Australia and New Zealand are 
also governed on the same principles. 

^ Kuport of rhn SccQiiil OongMii of th« Univorsit-ieii of tln» Biii|nn\ pp. 290-07. 

till* Uupori of the Second Ooiiffrevti of the UniTersitiot of tlio Empire, p. 327. 
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The Universities of the United Kingdom and the Dominion!) 
are proud of their autonomy and they are bitterly opposed to 
any insidious proposal to hand over to officials their freedom, 
however wise they may 1)e, hut Professor Sarkar of thy 
Indian Educational Serrien seems to Im proud of the alienee of 
autonomy in tlu! Indian Unirei'sitiits and is for placing them 
under perfect Government control ! He attacks some teachers 
of th(! Cahnitta University for te.aching heresies which hare 
long been cxploiliKl in Europe hut he himself is not ashamed 
of advocating ideas and principles on education which have 
long Ih^cu exploded in Europe ! 

The Calcutta University Commission which carefully 
cx>imined the itdations h?tween the (rovernment and tlie 
Calcutta University makes the fellowini' proposal regardin',' 
the financial management of the University : 

“ It is in the sphere of linanee that I lie relations hi.'tweon 
Government and the University must necessarily lie most 
intimate. //V propose I hut (lon'rnmnf sliou hi ina ken fired 
annual allotmauf to holh Vuirprsifien. uurt (o ftir ruriuni 
COllegPH iiioln<l»il hi fha ('‘uiraruUif of' (\ifntffa, oftunhirin 
oondifioue naif ui'Uf fhiuk fif fo miif pnH of nuaft (punifu \ ''nil 
Ih'tl it uhoufft tfooi ti'iira to the uuthoritieu rouoerue-i Iti - 
respauHihitit !) for iwildu;/ the he^f use of these funds, retpiiriiig 
only iifutt nunnit stuleuieul of oerounts, uudUed by the iipfirn- 
priitte f/orernnitotl depurltnenf, irhioh shontd eooer the irfuiie 
income and expenditure of the f 'uirersify, and shwe rleurhi 
what use has been mode of the Gorernuient yeants” ' 

In order to .safeguard the position of “ the hearers of gifi” 
the Calcutta l,'niver.sity Coininission propose-s that “of Hr' 
seventeen memhers of the E.xeculive Council of ('alentia 
University two will he directly nominated hy the Governmnut 
of Bengal, in onler to ensun^ that the chief administrative 
organ of tho University docs not get out of touch with th® 
general educational policy of Government.” 

' Vfilniiif V, |»p. 222-2:1. 
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Having regard to the present stage of development of 
Indian Universities, the Government cannot reasonably 
demand more rigid control. Too much detailed Government 
intervention undermines the sense of responsibility of the 
University authorities and brings about an clement of confu- 
sion and complexity 'prejudicial to the growth and development 
of Universities. Financial management of all the Indian 
Universities is run almost on the same lines as those of the 
University of Cialcutta. If so, why this talk of appointing a 
Committee to enquire into the financial inanagemenf of the 
Ciilcutta University alone ? It is highly surprising that men 
who aspire to self-government on the lines of the Dominions 
cherish thoughts and ideals on education which are in direct 
opposition to the progressive thoughts and ideals of the 
Dominions. The Bengal Council will do well to follow in the 
footsteps of tlie U. P. Council in this matter. "We hope 
and trhst that butte.' sense will prevail among the representa- 
tives of our people. 

J'l conclusion Prof. Sarkar observes that “al‘t(?r this, need 
one wonder why a scholar and inlucationist like the late Captain 
Chai'liMi liussell c;illed the Calcutta University ‘ th(« mother of 
sham,’ and a still greater authority, Sir Micliatd Sadler, wrote 
of ail exposure of its methods as ‘ a piece of unforgettable 
laughter like the tale of The ItinniMe Clothes?^’' 

We are sorrv to note that our learned friend alwavs 

• • 

confuses issues. Throughout his articles he has all along con- 
demned the present pnst-gRuliiate department of the Calcutta 
Univt‘rsity and lias said nothing against the examining Uni- 
versity of Calcutta prior tothe [lassingof the hnlitni Vnirertsitiei 
Ael bf l!)0k So as a consistent critic he should have cited 
an authority whicli has condemned the present post-graduate 
fystera. But the remark of the late Captain Charles liussell, 
Wo arc afraid, relates to the period of the Calcutta University 
when it used to manufacture * genuine articles * like Prof. 
Sarkar and others. The late Captain wivs never a great 
16 
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educationist and his ohseiTations njay very well be left to 
take care of themselves ! 

Professor Sarkar calls to his aid the high authority of Sir 
Michael Sadler for condemning the present post-graduate 
system. We have not been able to trace the words that hare 
been put in the mouth of Sir ^lichael Siidler. Professor Sarkar 
will probably enlighten us on the point. Sir Michael Sadler was 
President of the Calcutta University Commission (1017-1919). 
In the Report of the Commission we meet with the followiniF 
obscn’atioii regarding the post-gnidusite scheme : 

“ TTe hare said enoa^jh to uidiea/e that the junst-yradmh' 
scheine, though possesttiny many ad mirabte feat uren audfttrmh- 
ing a tta tiff act ory aolntioii of many dljliealfie», dwn not dehor nn 
extensire tmrrey of the entire solution and the eroliilion oj' .1 
coiuprehensire scheme of I ’nirersily deretopmenl and reronsh re- 
lion such as trill he outlined in later chapters of this report."' 

In face of such wrifleii testimony, we are unable to 
believe that he has made such an unmerited observation against 
the post-graduate sehemo of the Calcutta University. Si: 
Michael Sadler will really be sorry when he learns that '•n'li 
a remark inis been attributed to him by a member 0 '' il.r 
Indian Educational Service.- 

In circumstances of great dilliculty, the building-up f f the 
teaching University of Calcutta has been a very arduous task-a 
ta.sk demanding great labour and devotion. Even an ungenerous 
critic like Professor Sarkar has been forced to admit that 
“of all the tJnieersitiPH of India, that of Calcidta posM'sn'i 
the most promising material and ready appliances and 
power for higher work ; while it would take years for tkf 
other unicersities to huitd these up.” Sir 1). E. IViieliu*” 
no mefiii authority — in a letter to the present Vice-Cbanrellot 

' VolurnG 11, p. 70. 

* ThiiFH in ti iiiTsintitrit rumour tliMt Sir Mirliiii-l SfiilliT liiiiiKoIf in n letti*** »*> 
td the Mutiern He rttitr Iiah cyiTit.riifJii-ti>f| tin* Mtntfnifnt nttrihuhKl t<i liiin Saik-* 

but th»: / Mf urifJ Kriitor fif thi> neaUiny Munthly of India hii« noi 

i*. txpo«liont to iiiiblish it. Wk ask lor u fontmilictioii fniiii thw K<1itor. 
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of the Calcutta University * ohservcH that “ by dint of perse- 
terance and patience, combined with your broad-mindedness and 
muderful liberality oj thought and imagination, you Imve 
raised the Calcutta l/uicersity to a high pedestal indeed — a 
model for all other presidential Unioersities to follow." 

It has been noted aliovc that with all their care for eco> 
nomv almost all the universities of the world are in debts. The 
time-honoured Universities of Cambridge and Oxford are 
confronted with huge deficits. The I'niversitics of Canada 
and New Zealand are similarly situated. Harvard and 
Yale, whose resources are ample, ai*e in no better condi- 
tion. The Universities of Benares and Patna also show 
dclicit. Bven the University of Uaci^a which has been 
^'etting nine lakhs, wants more for adequate equipment. 
Deficiency in ri? venue is the order of the day. 

'file teaching University of Ca’cntla is a great achieve- 
ment. It has done invaluable services to Bengal in the 
coui'se of its short oxislenee. In the words of the Sadler 
Commission, “in circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, 
it has done a groat work.” To quote the words of Lord 
llonaldshay : “ the greatest landmark in the history of the 
Univernty in recent years is undoubtedly the creation of 
I’ost-gradiiate studies.” Any one having the good of his 
country uppermost in his mind must see to its well-being, 
must provide for its adequate maintenance. But there are 
men who arc trying to ruin it or arc trying to stop its 
further development on the plea of ‘ reform.’ 'riiere arc men 
who are fiddling when their Alma Jftiler is burning. They are 
not realising the full significance of their folly. They will 
walise it when it is too late. Such is the fate of this 
unhappy land 1 0 tempura ! 0 mores ! 


AimAVA1kUM.\.R Guua 
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ITINERARY OF OU-K'ONG (751-790). 

{Bjf Dr. Syleaiu JJri mul E. Chamnnes : a iramUtUm.) 

II 

The Kiu}» lived in winter at that place ; in summer he 
resided at Ki-piii. So he was enquiring after the heat or 
coolness of the localities, and was follow'ing that which was 
advantageous to his health. At that time the King welcomed 
the Chinese envoys with great politeness. The King rocein-d 
the imperial favour with respect. The Chinese amhasssidor 
returned taking his vcrlxil permission, and receiving all objiiuts 
which were accredited to him. llis mission wiis FulKlhnl ; 
he returned to China. But Potiff-Toh'oo (our monk) at that 
time became seriously ill. For many days he could not rt>- 
cover. So he wtis obliged to remain in the kingdom of K'ltni- 
t’ 0 ‘!o (Gandhara). 

Oitr Monk’s Travels in Northern India : 

After the return of the ambassador to tlie Court of Cliiiai, 
our monk gradually recovered. He made a vow of devetiiif; 
his life in the service of Buddha. He gave himself up to ihu 
superieur Che-li-yue-nio. He cut his hair and put on black 
robe. He hod the intention of returning promptly to hu 
mother-country, to see there his famous sovereign, to serve 
his parents with care, and to acquit himself wholly of the 
two duties of fidelity (to the sovereign) and of filial piety. 
He was, however, very glad that the superieur conferred on 
him a religious name in Sanscrit. That name was Ta-Mo- T’o- 
Ton (Dharma Dhatu), which in Chinese translation signi- 
fies Fit-Kie. Thus when he renounced the world, ho was 
twenty -seven years old ; — it was then the second Tcke-Tt 
y*.*ar :767 A.U.) marki^ with Tiug^y^^tt signs, of the reign ^ 
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Sou-Tsoaff, tho pious Emperor with bright intelligence, with 
AV'ar-like virtues, great sanctity, and penetration. When he 
became twenty ’nine years old, in the kingdom of Kia-che-mi- 
lo ' (Cachemire) ho entered the altar to receive there all the 
injunctions. 

He asked Wen- Tchou-che-nie- Ti (translated intoChinese, it 
means— to know correctly) to Iw his On-po-lie-ye (Upadhaya),* 
also asked On-Pon-Tchan-Ti to be his Kie-mo-Ngo-Tche-li-ye 
(KarmaeSrya ; in Chinese the word signifies ‘ the master of 
morals’), and finally requested T’o-TA-icei-Ti to Im his Ngo- 
Tehe-Li-ye (aesrya) to impart to him the holy doctrines. 

' Kashmir was, prijCiHcly at that timo, in friendly relation with China. 

Til* first ambassador from Kashmir (History of Tiintj, notice about Kashmir, Ch. 
rexsi, 11 liart, p. 9) camu to Chinn in tho boj;iiininLr of K'ni-ijnen period (7i:<-742 A.D). 
Jii the year the Kinir (Caiiilr-lpttla) had his name inseribcil in tho 

ini|i('ruil register with tho titio of King. The virtiirms Caiidnlpldn died, assassiiiaicd jasr- 
Iiiiji.q by his Imitlior TAWlpitln, tifter a reign of eight years and eight months {Raja4ara^int 
1\,11H). The niiinleror ai's/cd the tbrnno, which ho mmipiod for four years. He was 
afterwards n*)i1acod by his yonngcr brother MiiktAptda, whose glorious reign lasted fur 
alHMitt iriy-aevcn Years (Rnin-turafigiiil, fV. .’tfkJ). MiiktAptda, better known in Indian 
history under the title of Lalitadiiya, tried to scciire tho support of China for widening 
the. finde, already so vast from his coiiqiiosts. (leiieral Cunningham is wrong in supposing 
tliat the frtir of the Arabs bail driven biiii to take that step. KAja-iaru6giiit (Kd. Stein, 
IV, l(i7) scorns to make nllnsion to a triple victon’ over the Arabs : 

" Trill varan saiiinri* jiiva jiiain nipiie m miinimunim 
Sakrjiaynm arer virft manyaiite lii ghuniUk^aram." 

“ When he bad defeated 3rrf}iimNai iliroo limes, In* oonsiilerod him vanquished, the 
true heroes taku ti siiighi victory only as a stroke of chance.” The gloss explains Jftimmtiiii 
by Miiiaen Khau ; the Sanskrit name would Iw a partial adujition of the title of JPmir of 
tfttmenim, iNiriio by the Khalifa and wliicli agrees with the oilier juirt under the equally 
incomplete form of ilnmm/ru, Troyer, in bis edition and liis translation, substitutes tho 
word diMxaniw in the place of Xummunim. The History of T’ling ahows that the pro)iosed 
•dlianun had Icsa for ita object the dofeiisivc than the olfeiisivo. After the first Chinese 
expedition in tho coniitry of Po-/iw, in the neighbourhood of Kashmir (between 736 and 
). the King Afea-fo.pi (Mi]ktl|)lda) sent tho ninbnasador carrying mwive to 

court of China for soliciting tho establishment of a Chiiie.He camp near the lake Ife-ko- 
^ oHiip (llahipadma NAfpi). Ho llattared himself that ho could make provision for an 

liid’ *^*^*”^ 200,000 men, and ho reminded that, in concert with the King of Central 

TiboL ^^ocked the five routes of Tiliel, and obtained many victories over the 

tans, then the dreade'* enemies of China. C/. Rej-far. : IV, 168 : 

" CinU no dff ta bhanttanAqi vaktra prakriiipiK94uv<> 

Vanaukaaim iva krodha|^ Svabhivakapile mukhe." • • 

' Bee, Let Religievs ^minenie, oto., p. 140, note. 
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These three masters gave to him the sense of Vinaya in seven 
oolleotions.* In the convent of Mouug-Ti he hoard the yllas 
read. WJien that reading Wiis over, ho heal'd and practised 
the sense of Vinaya of MdhisarvSstivadiiis. lii fact, in 
Northern India, all belonged to the school of Sarvostivadins 
(the irord signifies in Chinese “ to lielieve that all have an 
original root ”). It is the king of Northern India, who built 
the monastery of Moung-Tl, after he liad received the royal 
dignity. In Sanscrit, it is called .Uonng-Ti-icei-hom-lo (^lundi 
Viharo). The word iDfii-Jwiio-Io (Viliam) in Chinese means 
“ the place of resident?.” A place of residence is a monastery. 
There are also the monastery of ygo-mi- T’o-P’o-iran (Amitaliha- 
vana ?), the monastery of Xgo-iuni-i (Aiianda ?), the monastery 
of the mountain A7- Tclie, the monastery of Xao-ya-lo, the 
monastery of Je-Je, the monastery of the general {Tmiag- 
ir<7m=Seniipati), and the monastery of Ye-TA-Ve-fji : it is tlin 
son of the king of Toa-Kine,- who has founded it. There is 


* The "seven ojiih'oiih" iiitliVatci by tin* le.xt nre ))ri>bab1y iiU'iitieal wiili i)ii> 
collections'* of the Vinaya infill ioiied iiinliT «Iiir»!iviii r.anifM by Unul, p. Iil\ 
note, anil ]i. 173, note. 

^ The power of Ttni. A'i'k*, after h.*iviii!r iHstiirbeil Chinn, beraiiie low i-i the 
Oti-K^ong. After tiie rei^n of Khan (7lb*732j tin* inl(‘!>tiiie war bail 

the liorrlc^. They fi'll aoriii .*iftfr iiinlfr tiif iloiiiinatifiri of llmiJic (Uiiif'uiirN.). iiit' 
centre of their power was in the N. K. of Kno-ti'li’ung (Kara KInnIjo, near Tiirfan). I > ' c 
territory extended in the oa^t up to bank of the hiitn’efortli celebrated (b’klirni Mini 
the lake Baikal ; while one of their tribes reii'iieil in the ronliiifii of linlia ami Afuli!iiii>t' >'• 
The relif^ions eiidowmcnts of Ti/if-lirifo' in Gaiidhara iind ill Kashmir ail eat to tlm sirini'^' 
saf^ocity of the iiuhss in Central Asia in the time nf Y’'rin;/ dynasty. Tin* convcrMiiM) of 
Tou-ITiur to Buddhism, according to the Chiiie.^e historians, flutes nppriixiiiiately from fiTii 
A. D. " ^ hen* was ii Buddhist monk in the Kiii)(iiom of YV'i naiiietl who had 

been taken by force and fonnd liiiiiself ainon^ the Tou-Kioiu*. fie spoke to 7 Vi»>-k";iH 
and told him : 

“ If the kingdom of Ts'i is |Kjworfiil niifl rich, it is only becmiHc the law of Umhlha 
iB observed then}." Ho then tnlkerl about the causes nnil tin.* effects, tho norks ami 
retribution. To-Po, having lieanJ this, Indicvcil tlifiso sayinfitH and cMinstriiciffl a ITaz-bs 
(Saipgharftma). lie sent an ainliassfidfir to tin* Kinperor of Ts'i for niiking from him tiio 
reiigiona books called Ttiintj-niing'kiug (VimalnktrLi-Hdira), Nie-ivin-king (Nirvftiia-sil'^)* 
Hoa^ytn-king ( Buddli&vatamsaka'Hfttra) as well ns rhe.Mong-liu (Snrvnslivlda-Tinaya). 7 
K»n hin.::eli observed the Fast, rnadu tho tour totciiipIfH and also ”*‘***‘^ 

sr.atTie o' Bnddba." [Stan. Julien, nocumeiits stir los Tou-Kioiio Jourii. Aaiub 
i. 3rir;.ju4.] Bui tho Buildhuit charity conciliutod badly with tho military wild 
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the monastery of ICo-Toen (Katoun).* It is the King oE 
Tou'kiue, who established it. There are more than 800 
monasteries in that kingdom ; the numlier of stupas and of 
images is considerable. It is established by the king Ngo-yn 
(A 9 oka) and 500 Arhats. 

Thus, in making the pilgrimage of adorations and in 
learning the Sanscrit language, be passed fonr years in his 
travels. Vrom morning till night he was diligent ; he never 
chanced to l)e shusk for a moment. The Kingdom (of Cache- 
mire) is surrounded on four sides by mountains, which make 
it an exterior rampart ; there it opens in all the three roads, 
on wliieh have b«mn established the closings. On the east, a 
road joins Tou-fau (Tibet). 

On the north, a road imnetratesinto the kingdom of Po-liu ; ■ 
the ro!id which starts from the gate of the west goes to K’ieii- 
I’o-lo (Gandhara.. There is still another road ; but it is 
always closed, except when the imperuil army has the honour 
to go through it. Fa-kie (Dharmadhatu) lived there till 
tlui fourth year, 'rhen ho started out of Kia-che-mi-h 
(Cachemire) and entered the city of Kien-to-h (Gandhara). 
There he re.sided in the monastery of the king Joii-lo-U ; it 
l)ore the name of the king who founded it. The king came 
from the family of the ancient king Ki-m-tch'a (Kantshka). 
There is also the monastery of Ko-hou4i, which bore the name 
of the son of the king; the monastery of Phi'tohe, which bore 
the name of the younger brother of the king. Kach of these 
inonaslories has received the name of its founder. 'Ihen 
then! are the monasterv of Pa-k'in-li, founded bv the son of 

tif Wlieii ill iilitnit 7-0. lo nri-t in hin vonifi 

U.miil(ia cdiiHC'crati'il (o Jhidtlhn mid l.nti-tK«'n, Ids ininiitter Tiiii-yo Koii diMiiadiMl him 
BinltUia and liuo-TBrii," hiud ln\ '* touch kindnoii and lniniiliiy to nioii. It i« not the 
wionio of wiirrioiH." (id, 1 1. p. Wl). 

Katomi ia n wcll-kiion n Tiiikiidi titlo i;ivm to iho wife of AL/i<in. Sec Tcin'en df 
<«coiijirrii», Khan, Khalcau and LUher Tarttii- TifUv, in tlio hahyloutan mid Oriental Record, 

About Pod in, mh) the iiotico of .Vn-fciimi./iu tranalatod by lUMiiumt, Aoiimfii' 

^ tflnjirn Antafii/iK'N, 194, 
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the king of Jbit-kiue, the monastery of R’oiun (Katoun) 
established by the queen of Toihkiue, the monastery of Ngo- 
ehe-teh’a (A$ta), the monsistery of Sa-kin-hou-li, the monastery 
of sacred of the king (Kani^ka), the monastery 

of of the king Ai-ni-teh’a (Kani^ka). That moiiiis. 

tery has many relics like the bone of the skull of ^akya, tiic 
Tathagata. Thera is the consent “ of cJta-mi (^ramanura) 
who invaded the palace of Nagii,” of the king Ki-ni-Mi'n 
(Kaniska).' Thus travelling and worshipping ho passed two 
years more. 

It was th)n in the secon'l kotnig-te year, marked 
with kia-ohea signs of T’ai-l\(ong, tiiat he went in 

southcrnly direction towards Central India. There ho saw 
and adored eight stupas. He was at Kia-pi-lo-fa-soa-ton 
(Kapilavastu) consecrated by the birth of Buddhti, 

who descended from the heaven. Then he was in the 
kingdom of Mo-kie-ti (Magadha) whera the dignity of 
Buddha attained the stage of Bodhi (bodhiinaT.uia). In the 
monastery of Bodhi (^lalulbodhi-Vihara), he passed il.e 
summer peacefully. He wont to the city of Po-lo-ni-srii 
(Ydrana-si), to llsipattaiin, to Magadha, where Buddha 
turned the wheel of law, then to the mountain OrdhraKiil.-i, 
the scene of the preaching of (Sad) .Dharnia>Pitii(laiikn 
SOtRi ; then to the city of Vai^illi, where Buddha announccHl 
his inconceivable decision ; then to the city of Si-Fom-m- 
to (DevftvatSra), wdiere the ladder of gems in throe ways 
touched the earth in descending from heaven then to the 
city of Qhe-lo-fa ((JJravjwti), to the garden of ihdavaiw 
given by AnSthapinibida, where Buddha preached 
pan-io-po-lo-mi-to (MahaprajhajiaramitA) for saving those 

* ni»ue»~Tiang roconnU in ilntnil tli« bisturjr of thu (JlromMicra, eontempnrnry ■ ( ae 

King KaniflM (IT, 47*63). Ilo niuntiom cqualljr “ the conront of tho •noi»nt> kintt” 
isaMD ' i iraginont of tlio top of thn haul of Tothignto,” and “ the I'unvent of tli« wifo*’^ 
iboHi'^eat kiog.” f/iuiw.i-Tiaiip placed, it m tnio, thoee monaitoriM in tlie kiiiirl"'" 
Rep>(a, bat tho lag>.-nd irliich he related about tho eonvent of the ^menere 
Menu ui action and lita of the convent in (iaiidlinm, ai doei our teiti 
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\rho are outside tlie path ; then to the city of Kiu-he-na 
(Kuginagara), and to the woods of two Qfilas, where Buddlia 
entered Nirvftna. Thus he made the pradakaina of eight 
gtitpaa : there he olfered food and rendered homage to them. 
He visited all the surrounding places. Afterwards he resided 
for three years in the monastery of Xa-lun-lo (Nalan- 
da). Then he returned to the kingdom of Ou-lohnug-m 
(UdySna). He resided there in the monastery of Mang-ngo- 
po. The monastery of Soit-Zio-pit-fi (Sukhavatt — in Chinese 
“ the palace of the Sun ”), and the monastery of Po-maug- 
P(Cll (l*admavati-in Chinese “ Lotus ”), were there. 

During these pilgrimages, he visited all the holy places. 
There is not much dilVerence between what he said and what 
W!is said by Si-gu-kir 

He Wivs reminded of uur holy dynasty, of hi-s father and 
la dhor and all Ills p iteiMil and maternal relatives. That 
diuire e nisumed his heart. He thought of the depth of kindness 
whic’; had made those, who nourished and brought him 
up,— kindness, which is as iinlimitcil as the vast sky. He con* 
ceived the dc.sire of returning to his country to s(fe his 
prince and his parents. Prostrating himself, he asked 
the consent of gife-nto-attn-ittei* The siijxsrior, w'heu he 
heard it for the lirst time, absolutely ndused him. Fa~kie 
prayed with earnostm'ss twice or thrice to give him his rea.sons. 
The superior had ah'eady gone to the country of 'Pmig, in the 
9tli Tieu-pao year (750 A.D.) and he was not satisfied with 
MaJuteim. Whon he saw that Fit-ku‘ had a real and profound 
desire of returning, hci granted him what ho asked for. Then 
with his right hand, he gave him t he Sanscrit to.\ts of Che-ti- 

(Dac/abhiinii SAtra) of Tlaei-khiiig-hieii- king (llhavnsaiu- 
hranti ? sAira) and of Che-H-king (l)a<;abala sAtra) which 

Fii-hien iiiiiihk] Oie iiliuv SifiiijtttCUfi ; imUoiI it Kiii'in.ii. Soc llioue»' 

II, ano. 

^ or tlio Mniiiuira on thn western (HJiintrioa by ffioiirn-TMin])f. 

k iff no otliop tlinii r/iv-li-ifur-mo, of whom ho hns RiKikeii nhovo. 

9- iin^Horvoil his luiiiio niul ii in imt known for whai ivasoii it w fonml 

. miHliflod. 

17 
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formed together one volume. He gave him at the same time, 
the relic 'of a tooth of the great saint ^akya Muni. Taking 
all these objects on his head, he expressed his affection and 
weeping he gave him those presents to be offered to his holy 
sovereign for accrediting him. He hoped, in fact, that the 
earth of the Kan should spread and raise a great advantage 
to all beings. Fa-kie received these presents and saluted him 
kneeling, with his forehead against the earth, following these 
rites, with tears, he took leave. He then desired to embark 
in the sea for going liack, but he thought of the olistacles, 
which are met with in the furious waves, and he decided to go 
back to the imperial country by taking the road of the North. 
Our Emperor — holy and divine, pticifie and war-like, has a 
perfect virtue which spread far and wide, and a renown which 
moved the five Tudes ; his n isdom surpassed Fothki and IJifiu- 
ffuen (cclehrated legendary Chinese Emperors), his prestige 
dominated eight sides of the Universe, he loved and coutein* 
plated the three jewels, he hotumred sincerely the unique 
vehicle ; the foreign countries brought him gold, tlie interpre* 
tors, who spoke many languages, came to present him trihate. 
Fa-kie brought tbo relic and the .sacred Sanscrit texts, which 
he had taken, from Central India up to the Chinese territory. 

lli» Return Journey: 

Among the countries which he traversed, there M'as 
among the fifty-seven tribes of Tokharestan, a city immcil 
Kou-tou. Not far from the city to the east, there is a 
lake, the water of which is very deep. Fa-kie was seen carry- 
ing the tooth and books, and passing along the southern Ixink. 
At that moment, the divine N&ga of the place thought that 
there was a relic, the earth tremlded, black clouds gtitliured 
together, the thunder roared and flashed, and hail and rain fell 
violently. A big tree was not very far from the bank of the 
lake ; Fa-kie sought refuge under that tree with all camvsn- 
The branches and leaves fell. From the hollow of the tree, 
came out fire. Then the chief of the caravan told them all* 
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« 'W'ho has the perfect jewel, the precious, inestimable object 
of a relic ? (He thought that somebody has one.) Otherwise, 
why the divine Nftga is so angry P Let that thing be thrown 
into the lake, and do not make all caravan experience such 
alarm.” Fa-kie then expressed his desire with a suppliant 
hetvrt : if he could return to his father land and be of use to 

the kingdom he would lie obliged to the power of the Nsga. 

From sunrise for four hours, he prayed most sincerely. The 
clouds dispersed and rain ceased. He tlius succeeded in saving 
that miserable existence. 

He advanced progressively and arrived at the kingdom of 
/iin-mi-tche ; the name of the king is Toen-aan-li. Then he 
reached th ■ kingdom of yi-c/te-lc/ie, the name of the king is 
Hei mUmei. Afterwards he came to the kingdom of Che-ni. 
Tims travelling, he passed three years. He surmounted a great 
number of dangers and difliculties. In sacrificing his body 
and o.Kposing lus life, his heart was I’csolute to be grateful to 
his country. 11c desired to serve his king and psirents. The 
compassionate saint watched him with solicitude. 

Then he came to Hou-lei (also called Cha*lei — Kashgar), 
the King at that time was l*ei Lcng-leng, the depiity*governor 
was Lou Vang. He rested there five months. He afterwards 
came to Yu-Tieii (also called Tuhn-Toea or Houu-Tan 
— Khoten). In 8un.scrit it is called Kin-M-tan-uu (in Chinese 
it signifies the kingdom of mammals of the earth). The king is 
\Vei-leh*e-gao, the deputy-governor is Tcheug Khi. lie stopped 
there H months. He arrived afterw'ords at the city of irei~ 
joag, which is also called the country of Po^hoaii, the correct 
name is the country of Pou-ou. The deputy-governor is Sou- 
'Pchm. He came afterwards to the city of Kiu-che-to : (the 
translation of the next phrase is uncertain). 

Tlien he came to Ngan-aif there was the deputy administra- 
tor of “ four garrisons,” K^ai-fou-i-Vong-Mu-ie, Kien-Kiao-geon- 
^^ki-tchang-ehe, great protector ns second of Ngaiisi and at 

same time Yu-ohe-ta-fou, Kouo-hiu. The King of the 
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country of K*teou~tae (modern Kntolte, on the river Koksu, 
which falls in the lake Baba in Chinese Turkestan), is Pu. 
noati (also called Kieou-tse). The correct name is Kiti-lchc, 
Outside the 'Western gate is the temple of lotus in which is 
found a superior ^raniana, whose name nas Ou-t’i-(*i-8i-_yn, 
He earnestly l)eggMl him to translate Daqahulu aulm— 
there were about throe pages which formed a chapter. Thi! 
superior spoke w'ith an oxiual ability the languages of 
“ four garrisons,” of Indm, and of China. Buddha pronounced 
that Dapabala sutra in the kingdom of ^rilvasti. In the territory 
of Ngan-ai is found the mountain 7V ien-fa icH and tiie temple 
Ts'ieu-taiett. There is another mountain Ye-po-che-ki. In that 
mountain there is water which falls by drops piYxliicing a 
musical sound. Once, in a certain date of every .ve:ir, tiny 
are collected for making an air of music. Lt is why llu' tmnple 
Ye-po-che is constructed there. Uc remained in that city lor 
more than a year. He came afterwards to the kingdom of 
Ou-ki, the king there is Tjong Jo»4'ni, the deputy-governor 
is Yang Je-yeon, Ho stopped there for three months. 'I’hen he 
started from there and came to the district of 'j'he 

deputy administrator of that district, Yu’clm-ta-ftm Ymuh^h 
kon, with the monk of the temple Lnug-hing, asked ihe 
superior ^ramana of the kingdom of Yntwn (Khoten), Cln'-io- 
ta-mo ( 9 iladliarma} to translab; rhe-(i-khig (Da^ahhhmi snira). 
The superior read the Sanscrit Text and translated the words : 
the t^ramana Chan-nin verified tin* sense, ^ramana 
verified the Sanscrit Text and the translation. The v(;rsioii 
of Iloei-htnng-luen-king was raad(t in the same inaunor. When 
the transhition of the sHtras was finished and the copy nns 
made, tliere came the general protector of “ the four-garrison's ’’ 
and of Pei‘t*ing, the imperial envoy Tof$tt tHing~»iffon at Pf’itiiig 
(in the thirteeritli day of ninth month of fifth tcheiig'!iw>> y*-**^» 
789 A.l). — the year with t-«c signs). 'With Nicou-Iliu, secre- 
tary of the administrator and infendant of roiiuests ol that 
distriut, with Tch^eag-Ngo, inlendanl of the district and 
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other porsone, he followed the envoy for !|roing to the court. 
At that time, us the river of sand (Gobi) was insuperable, he 
took the road of lIoei-/tou (Ouigours). Hut as Chen-yu (the 
title of the king of llionff-mu, a Turkish race) was not a 
follower of Buddhism, he did not permit him to carry the 
Sanscrit books with him. He left them at the library of the 
temple lAtug-hing at Pei-ting (Ouroiimtsi). The Chinese tran- 
slations which he had made, he brought them to the capital 
following the envoy. In t he second month of si.xth year, he 
arrived at the superior capital (790 A.D.). An imperial decree 
ordoml him to reside in the hotel of Atnl)as.sadors at the Ti~ 
Iwig gate. The envoy of the court, Toan miug-sieon then 
took the relic of tooth of the real body of ^akya, also the 
translated sfitras and (he pnssents to the palace. The 
im|)orial kindness imnsraitted them to Tso-chen-ls'e^kiim with 
the order to copy the text of these sutras and to bring at the 
same time the to<»th-ivlic of Buddha, 'j’hen Tso-kie-kong-to- 
vlifi Too wen ich'ong, after having made the copy according to 
the edict, presented it to the palaee and made this request: 
“ The monk On-k'oug. who has no titles and who has come 
from A7/rt«* si, is aged 00 years. 1 1 is former name was Fa-kie 
his family n.ime was Kin and personal name Fong-tcKao. I 
ask that he may reside in the Telnnig-king temple.” That 
year, on the twenty-fifth day of the second month (Oii-ko’ng) 
received a decree which conferred upon him a real rank : the 
rest was done according to the request. 

Moreover, the iiiiendtiut i>f rei^uests of the administrator 
of the district in question made a request on the subject of 
titles (to be acconied to) him who is Ciilled in the world 
Kin Fong-tcKao. On the fifteenth day of the fifth month, an 
imperial decree conferred upon him the titles of Tchoang-ow- 
tmug-kitni, .'issistant officer to c/ii’oit-feo-kiihotMeei-ta-feiaug- 
**mm, and che-Vaidch'ang-k'uy. Besides, thei’e was an imperial 
decree in these terms : Decreed: “That Xieon /2<a...aud his 
companions have made a travel by which they have passed 
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from Leoa-oha (desert of Gobi) up to the Western kingdoms. 
They have received inspiration from the three hosts to reform 
themselves, they have augmented the desire of tyii^ the 
places situated at 10,000 li from the court, they have marched 
through rains and clouds u’itliout getting tired, the tribute 
that they have brought arrived well, they have increased the 
glory of Fan k'iang, realised his desire, they have recalled the 
memory of Fan Tch'ao going far ; that they l)e elevated to 
the important grade to encourage the ambassadors. It con. 
forms to the precedents.” 

That year, therefore, he whose former name w’as Fu-kie 
and who was now called Ou-k'ouy, having obtained from tlie 
imperial favour a veritable title, at the siime time the right of 
carrying the hat and boots of the ollicer, received these h<)Ilou^ 
in impressive confusion, doubting his ciipacities and Iwlievio!; 
himself to l)e indigent. Ife, therefore, withdrew to the temple 
Tckmg-king. He, then, returned to his native country ; he 
found that the tree.s planted on the tombs of his {xvronts had 
already become great, that there was not one among his 
brothers and cousins . In his whole travel, he had p{(>se(i 
forty years ; it was in Sin-mao year (761 A.D.) that he had 
started for the West, and now, it was keng-ou year (7ii0 ;\.l).| 
He regretted for not having maintained his parents, 
but he rejoiced having met with a favourable epoch. Thu 
tooth and sCttras which he olTered, he wished to present 
them to the sacred longevity of the Emperor. Cha-ii-k'mg 
(Dagahhumi sdtra) which lie had translated during his travel 
and which he now offered in manuscript formed a work 
of 121 pages collected in nine chapters. Buddha at first, for 
coming to the good thought, passed two weeks, then 
changing the form, in the residence of the god Mahegviuni 
in the palace of secret treasures of gems, he c.\|KK<ed 
that shtra. Uoei-hiang-liten-kiug was exposed by Biiddba, 
when he lived on the peak of mountain Vajra-mani'Rdns 
with the great fiodhisattvas. The translation formed three 
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(^nd a half pages which constituted one chapter. As for 
che-U-king (Dagabala shtra), as said before, the translation 
formed three pages which comprised again one chapter. Three 
works in all made up 129 pages and formed eleven chapters 
comprising one book. Considering, however, that the sdtras 
arc not comprised in the catalogue, and believing that, when 
numerous years and months will pass away, it may not be 
suspected that those were apocryphal books, he said : — ** Now, 
I :isk that they be inscribed thus — written under the T’ang, 
dvriug Tcheng-yuen (THU-HOJi) period, of the catalogue of 
Ihuldhiet religion made during the JCa‘-¥uen (718-741) 
period. Now, since I have taken permission from the holy 
Tang dynasty till to-day, there are four generations (of 
enip«)rors). Under tlic deep mist and clouds, which over- 
whelmed me, I have passed forty years. I have made pilgrimage 
to adore the holy vestiges. The kingdoms and cities, which 
I have traversed, in some I have made lonely visit of adora- 
tion, in others I am belated ten days, in others I have passed 
man ; ten days, in others I rested many more months, and in 
others again I have stopped one or two or three or four years. 
Sometimes 1 have made happy encounters, sometimes I liave 
been face to face with terrible brigands. The moments of 
joy have been few', the subjects of aifliction have been 
numerous. I cannot disclose all my heart in speaking in detail. 
1 have the happiness of meeting a bright sage, who has a 
genenvl high manner, which is os.sential. 1 hope that by his 
beneficent conduct, he will spread and profmgatc the religion 
for many generations." 

the ^ramana YneH-Tchao, I am only a man of little 
fjCnius and have no littrrary talent, but I rejoice having found 
a favourable time for honouring the translation a second 
time. I have composed a '* continuation to the Memoir by 
Tables ” for describing the true vehicle, and I have composed 
i^t the same time “the sequel wrritten during the K^ai-Yuen 
period" ( 713 . 74 ij_ The bhadanta Oii-h'ong has related all his 
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travels, aad confided to me the account with care, to annex it 
to the Tables and to the catalogue and to make it a guamntee 
to what is said. During many yeara of continuation I havH 
asked and traced up the beginning. [ have received with 
respect his oral explanations. With my imperfect stylo and 
my incompetent ideas [ have put them in oi'der.' 

PiiANiNDKA Nath Bosk 


* Fr»)rii f.h«f iiotioi* iviiHfijmi'Ml iti in 

pp. SS!-l-3()), W'l! I(fsii'ii r.li.'it h*? Iia'l ns lii.s fiiiiiily ii.iiii'* and thuf. In* 'v;if* 

LtinmVien. fii 77H, hn wa.4 (di'iiffod vritli tliirtn*jii nthor iinmloi wiili a ^ 

ii(.arini( himjii tins mviNioii of anrn'orit ami imw nxpIiiriiitiniiM of hjichmI Intokfi. Anioii^j il'l 
niimoroiiH workfi of wliif'li Vii<!ii*T<;hiifi ifi tin* 

t*t)u~Ki in three cliii|it.frH op Rer|iM.*l to the Mioimird liy Tabloii of anrioiit and iiio<l''r» ir.iiw*" 
tioiiH, eoinposnd by the master of Tripifakii, PrajAa : and 
kiao-lov ibnsft chapters, or Heqiiid wriltf*n during the Ttihentj-yuAn |N*riod of tin* 
collector] durinf? the K*»i-yneH |N>nod. KaeM-Trhrtci dicil nt fhn agr? of owh*}'"*"'"’ ' 
i:'> nut .now rni what date. 
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GLOOM AND GLOW 

T. Despair. 

So sweet is life, so sweet is love, 

So hard it is to die ; 

Tliis joy l)e"one, this light put out, 
lie-still’d for heart heart’s cry. 

The beauty, called the human form. 
Dissolved in nothingness 

The thought a {siin, the words a groan. 
So horrid to express. 

D'hen death has done its cruel work. 
Hear iny muttered cry, 

Tell me, tell me, man of mercy 
Shall 1 then still he I ? 

Oh ! shall I love and shall I think 
AVIien death has come and past ; 

Or shall I (hen Iw empty naught. 

Or in some form lie cast ? 

Of heav'n I’ve heard. I’ve heard of hell, 
llut what of them 1 know ? 

O ! tell me shall 1 love and think 
Whatever death may mow. 


//. //«/«'. 

O, what will happen after deiith, 
I'hy vcx^l spirit asks ; 

A cor fused moss of words alone 
Presents hut iio)ieless tasks. 
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No moment’s time thou const be sure 
Then how ensure the end ? 

What can be done is left undone 
Por what no thought can mend. 

Of heaven and hell thou much hast heard ; 
But how to put to test 

What some men teach and more men doubt — 
The worst and the l)est ? 

What follows Death will follow' death 
The present is thy ow'ii ; 
thou hast sown so thou shalt reap 
In w.ays to man unknown. 

True love of God and man Ls heaven. 

If this is thine, ’tis well ; 

I f love’s expelled from heart and act — 

’Tis hell ! ’tis hell ! ’tis hell ! 


III. Detilh the Delirium'. 

I can but see what sees the eye, 

The eye can hut the little see. 

I can hut hear what hears the ear. 

The ear can Imt the little hoar. 

I can hut feel what feels the skin. 

The skin can hut the little feel. 

I can but mind what minds the mind, 

The mind can hut the little mind. 

I can think hut little thoughts 
Of things I am by senses told, 

Thera I arrange and rearrange 

And .spend on thoughts most learned lore. 

O, come thou sweet Deliverer, 

On mercy’s errand come apace ; 
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Break prison liars, break captive bonds, 

And quick my jaildr take to jail ; 

The bondage of the senses break. 

The sway of littles sweep away, 

I shall live and think and love 
As does my God, and thy God, Death — 

All-doer, knower, lover, all. 

By being free of sense and mind. 

Of nature ULs 1 shall partake — 

But that’s above thy might, O Death. 

The bar removed— thy duty ends; 

To Avilling souls free grace He sends. 


[J'. Dichie SffMplioHtf. 

Thou sendest forth the Day, ’tis Day, 
Mysterious Night hides Day aw’ay ; 

As Moon withdraws her humid rays 
The red Sun rises as Thy praise ; 

From Life’s tre(i old, sere h?aves are shed. 
Green, luscious youths and maidens w’ed ; 

The spring is born, the winter ends, 

The heat expires, the rain descends ; 

The flow’r decays, the fruit matures, 

As poison kills, as nied’eine cures ; 

Sun, Moon and Fire their tasks perform, 

Dread earthquake, famine, flood and storm ; 
Birth, growth, decay, death, right and wrong 
Are notes of one otdestial song ; 

White Peace, lied War alike in Thee 
Melt in seranest symphony ; 

0 ! Blessed they who have the ear 
The Symphony divine to hear. 

Mohinihohan Chattbbji 
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SAYYID SADR-UD-DiN AHMAD* 

■ • 

At the end of his work * ‘ llawhih-ul-M ’ Sayrid 
9adr*ud-Din Ahmad Inn Kartin-ud-Dtn Ahmad vil- * Alawt 
ul-Mfhsawt ul-Haiiafi uI-QiVlirt ul*Bdh)\rt ul-lkirdawliiii, 
gives a detailed account of his life and family. Ue traces his 
descent from Imt\m MAsi\ KAzini. Sayyid HuKhm-ud-l)in, 
an ancestor of the donor, married the daughter of Xiisrat 
Sh&h, brother of bird/. ShAli, and settled in Atrah, two miles 
from Bdhdkr. The conquest of Bengal by the Tiinuridtis 
scattered the family, some members settling in Dhulsar. 'I'he 
donor’s great-great-grandfather, Sayyid M uhammod Sadiq 
settled in Bdhhr. He and his wife became tlie disciples of 
Sayyid ShAh Oulam ‘All Dastglr of ShAh Bn/.Ar. Sruhanmiad 
SAdiq had two sons, Sayyid S.’ulr-nd-l)tn and Sayyid Siraj-iid- 
Din. Sayyid Sadr-ud-Dln was studying »it MurshidAlKiri 
under the protection of a noble of that place, when he m.idf 
acquaintance with M!r Jriihamnnul .la’far All KhAn. 
only a school Iwy. They live«l together, and when the fcfincr 
was elevated to the Mumuul of MurshidabAil, Siiyyid Siulr-i''.!- 
Din was appointed Jf/nis/it He afterwards Ijeoanie .!///• 
Mnathi, and later on the Mada\r-ul-.MahAm of the AV. ztiuK'l- 
After a time he returned to BAhAr and married Daulat-i'n- 
NisA, daughter of QAili Talib Ullah of .IhilA. Siraj-ud-])iii, 
his brother, was married to Hadxah Bibl, daughter of Sayyid 
BahAdnr Hiisayn of XaldAngA in lluglt. When Lord Clive 
went to llfurshidAbad to settle the terms of the Nizdmul, 
Sayyid S^tdr-ud-Dln was deputed to act on liehalf of the 
He enjoyed the favour of ShAh ’Alam, who appointed him 
Mutawalll (IVustee) of the BA’ls HaxArl Parganah of Bengal* 
the Wtttif estate of the eminent saint Sayyid ShAh .fahd'ud* 


* Oanorof thn USIiar Librnry ((mporiiil IjibMi7}. ' 

* Liibri(;np)ird in Cnwnjwm, ISSa 
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Dtii 'l^brizt (ianjrawA,n QanjleakhHh (d. A. H. 642=A.l). 
12-ii'), who came to Pandnah in llAj Sh&hl in Bengal, in the 
seventh century of the Ilijrah. Sayyid 9Adr>ud>Dln suhse* 
qnently attracted the notice of Warren Hastings, whom he 
assisted in the settlement of Bengal, Bihi\r and Oriasa. He 
founded the Jah\1iyah Madnuah, which attained a Avide repu- 
tation under the principalship of the celebrated Maulhnh 
'Ahd-ul-‘All Biil|^r-ul-‘Uldin. The date of the building is A.H. 
1180= A.IJ. 1775. Sayyid S ulr-ud-Uln attached the Jal&liyah 
Lilmwy, now designated the Bdii&r Library, to the Madrasha, 
and also a Mosque, built in A.H. 1187 =A.T). 1773. Sayyid 
fedr-ud-l)tn had a son, Sayyid Kafil-ud-l))n, the donor’s 
grandfather, and a daughter Bint-ul-Piltimah by his second 
Avife, .Tugni\ Btbt, daughter of Sayyid WA^id ‘.\11 of Murshi- 
dftlnld. By his first Avife Daulat-uu*Nisi\ Bibl, he had no 
childnm. He died, fourteenth llamadAn, A.Ht 1211=A.D. 
170(5, at the age of seventy-tive. Sayyid Kafil-ud*Din AA'asted 
his property. In his old age, then reduced to extreme poAerty, 
he leraine a disciple of Shah Ndr Mut^ammsid Naicfyah- 
(xnul. He maiTied Zuleaydah Bibi, daughter of Sayyid 
Muliummad of Huglt, and died in A.H. 12-i;3=A.D. 1827, 
leaving a son, Sayyid Karim ud-l)iu A^^niad. Karlm*ud-Dln 
married Khayr-un>Nis&, daughter of Mu^mmiid SAjid Siddiql, 
and died in A.H. 1274=A.D. 1857, leaving three sons, ^dr- 
ud-Uln A^mad, the donor, Sayyid Sir:\j-ud-l)ln, Sayyid SuH* 
ud-Din, and a daughter, namiKl Ma ‘$fimah. 

The donor was Irorn in BAht\r, A.H. 12,59 =A.U. 184i3. 
He received his early education from Sayyid I/ad Bakhsh. 
He spent most of his time in studying, particularly historical 
works. In his autobiography he speaks of a series of family 
misfortunes and troubles, and of having suffered imprison- 
ment. He obtained release only after spending more than 
forty thousand rupees. He regained his former position in 
and served the government and the public in v’arious 
•opacities. 
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He was a gnocl oriental scholar, and wu owe to him tlie 
works Darb-ul-MtisiMib and an edition of the T&rlkh-i'Nasa’}. 
He is also reported to have written a reply to Shihll Nu'm&nt’s 
al'Mrdq, which roinaiiis unpublished. A large number of 
the manuscripts of the ]ldhA.r |ji])rary contain notes from his 
liand, showing how attentively he had perused them. 

How extensive the Bdbdr Library was at the time of the 
decease of Sayyid S<‘ulr-ii(l-])tn is not known. ^luoh is und(>r- 
stood to have been lost between that date and the assumption 
of charge by the donor about the iniddle of last century. U 
then consisted of only lOU manuscripts and some printed 
books. ]iy 19U5 it had grown by purciiase, as well as by the 
addition of copies of manuscripts in other Indian libraries, to 
a collection of four hundred and sixty-six Arabic manuscripts, 
four hundred and eighty-three Persian manuscripts, one 
Turkish manuscript, and one l.-rdd manuscript, l)esiil(!s 
alx)ut nine hundred and forty Ar.-ibic, four hundred Pei'sinu, 
and one hundred and forty I7rdil books, priiitcsl or litbogra))hed. 
This growth was due entirely to the enthushistie spirit of tlu; 
donor. 

It was the .same spirit that dictated the wish tha! 
the llhhiU' Library should reinaiti intact for the use ot' li! 
succeeding generations of Arabic and Persian scholars. Tn 
secure this the donor presented the library to the (loverniiK-nt 
of India under an agreement in 190 1. In aecordaneo with the 
agreement the IldhAr Library, which is always to 1)e so desig- 
nated, is preserved in a separate room in Metcalfe Hall in 
Calcutta. 

The donor died in 1905, less than a year after the jni^sini- 
tation of the library to the (iovernnient of India. 


Asuuii Muqtaoik 
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physical observations during a total 

SOLAR ECLIPSE 

The oecurrcnce of a total solar eclipse is a phenomenon 
of unusual interest to the astronomer. It affords him an 
opportunity of studying physical conditions in the sun on a 
scale which is not otherwise available. The memory of the 
last eclipse which we hiul, may be still fresh in the iiublic 
mind, [t occurnHl on the 20th May, l!)10, and is celebrated 
as the ociuision, on which Prof. KiiiKtcin’s famous predictions 
about the deflection of lisjbt rays by the ijravitation field of 
the sun was verified. Another total eclipse is comins; shortly 
—September 21st, 1922- -and this time the track of the moon’s 
shadow will sweep across the Indian Ocean from the Maidive 
Islands to the West Coast of .Vnstralia passin!» cl()se to Java. 
The chief item in tlie promramme is to obtain fresli support 
for Finstein’s tlieory liy .securini' pbotou;raphs of stars during 
the moments of totality. 



Prof. AUiivrlit Fiiintnn. 
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But the interest and importance of a total ralar cclipae 
to the astronomer is older than Einstein by at least six decades, 
It began from the year 1859 when Kirchoff in Germany 
discoyered spectrum analysis and placed in the hands of 
scientists a method which enabled them to study the chemical 
composition of not only terrestrial minerals, but also of such 
distant and unapproachable bodies as the sun and the stars. 

To the unaided eye, the sun appears as an intensely bright 
circular disc. But about this disc (which is known in tlu; 
astronomer’s langmige as the photo-sphere) there is an atinos. 
phere (known to the astronomer as the chromosphere) of glow- 
ing gases. We cannot see this atmosphere in broad daylight 
because it is lost in the general glare of the sun ; for the same 
reason the stars and the planets are not visible in daytime. 
If somehow the bright disc could he veiled, the atmosphere 
would be visible to the naked eye. 

Eortunately for us, this is done by the moon during a total 
solar eclip.se. The moon comes just l)utwcen the earth and the 
sun and sends out a coiiictil shadow with a ma.Kimum diainuler 
of 108 miles at the point where it meets the earth. Tiic 
shadow sweeps across the siirfacii of the e.arth with a miniMu.n 
velocity of 1,000 miles per hour (almost the same as that ••f a 
cannon ball). To all ])er.sonM lying within the track <•'' tliK 
shadow, the disc of the sun becoinu.s invisible for the inaviniiini 
period of nine minutes (ccfual to hours). This is knowa 
as the perhxl of totality. J.t is well to liear in mind that 
9 minutes is the greatest possible duration of totality, x'hti 
actual period of totality may lx; anything from 9 minutes to 
nothing. 

Tn ancient times when people had not yet learnt to calcu- 
late the date and tinui of a total s'llar eclipse in advance, and 
await the phenomena with stoic indifference, such occiirnmcw 
often gave rise to much terror and superstition. Thb ts 
scarce ly to be wondered at, because people lying within th® 
wne of totality suddenly find themselves plung^ fro»' 
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sansliine into the deepest gloom. The sky-light is so much 
reduced that planets and big stara and sometimes stars of Uie 
third or the fourth magnitude become visible. The transition 
is extremely sudden and abrupt. (It is said that once in ancient 
time.s two contending armies were caught up in a total solar 
eclipse and were so much smitten w'ith fear that they broke 
action and Acd away in panic.) In a few minutes, however, 
tlie gloom passes away, giving place to full sunshine. 

Tjet us see how the astronomers use these precious few 
minutes. They are precious, not only on account of the extreme 
.shortness of duration of totality, but also because of their 
rarity. total eclipses occur in a period of 1.8 years 
K)]^ days (usually known as the Chaldean Saros after the nation 
which discovered this period), yet only a minute fraction of the 
earth’s surface is fortunate or unfortunate to receive them. 
It is calculaled that if a total solar eclipse happens to occur 
once in a certain place, th«! probiible time that will elapse, 
hefore it occurs there ai'ain, is 860 years. Nine minutes 
oiic(! in 860 y<;ui‘s ” has certainly a claim to 1 k> called precious. 

ilet'ure the discovery of spectroscopy, the programme was 
limited to the observation of the gradual progress of the moon 
across the sun’s disc with the aid of a telescope (with the usual 
darkening devices). Four stages are distinguished. The moon 
just touches the disc of the sun (first contact), then gradually 
crtte|)s along the disc making tlie intersected crescent thinner 
and thinner ; this occupies ahont an hour. The cusp is gra- 
dually reduced to a line, and then vanishes abruptly. At this 
1H)int, the niiNiu just touches the disc on its inner side (second 
contact), iuul totality liegins. The photo-sphere is completely 
veiled. 

The maximum possible excess of the racon’s disc over that 
«f the sun ia only 70" — so that within at most 4 minutes of 
wcond contact, the moon creeps along and touches the sun’s 
at the point opposite to that of the second contact 
(third contact), totality is now* at an end. The moon continues 
19 
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to creep on, the thin orescent gradually waxes, till the 
two discs separate (4th contact). Eclipse is now at an end. 
For the astronomer, the period between the 2nd and 3rd eon. 
tacts is mast valuable. 

While carefully watching the progress of the cclipee 
through the telescope, it was observed by Airy and many other 
observers, that at the nioincnt of second contact, when the 
cusp of the sun just disappeared, red columnar fhimes shot out 
across the field of vision. To these the name ‘ Protuberances’ 



A Typical Snlar I’roTiiiii«:rnc)' iliiriiiL' tin* tuial ifolar 

May SJJt, i Fn»iii linlc'ii Kvoliitinii ) 


or Ptrominences were given, but opinions were divided .-diout 
their physical nature. Some said that they were parts of ibr 
moon, others said they were illusions, while a few held that 
they were huge jets of gas projected from the surface of the 
sun forming part of a general solar atmosphere. 

The controversy was sidtled by tin? Italian Padre S«!clibi, 
and by Warren de la Hue taking a series of pbotograi)hs of 
the solar atmospliere during a total eclipse in 1804). Those 
photographs established beyond doubt that tho prominence 
formed part of the sun, and consisted of luminous niaeses 
emitting rays of great actinic fiower. 

But the most imposing sight about tlie sun during the 
moments of totality is a inagiiiKcoiit luminous hale extending 
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to great diMtances in free space. Very often, this luminous 
halo is topped with bright pointed arches, which give it the 
appearance of a crown. Hence the name “ Corona ” has been 
<riven to it. It seems to have been observed at a very early 
time, for it was known to Kepler and Galileo. Since 1861, 
iamimerablo photographs of the corona have been secured, 
.showing great variety of form, and extension. 




Tliv lower ligiiro a IMiofiiirraph of ilio Snlar ('orona (from Halc'a 

Stolliir KvolutioiO. 


Near almut the solar di.se, the coronal light becomes more 
intense, and passes into a brilliant red ring of light, to which 
the name ‘ chromosphere * has been given. The observation 
of the corona, the chromosphere, and the prominences formed 
the chief items in the older eclipse programmes. But laterly, 
methods were devised by means of which, the chromosphere 
and the prominences can be observed in full daylight. 

Application of the spectroscope to solar physics. — ^In 
1859, Kirchoff announced to the world the news of his discovery 
of spectrum analysis. The effect of this discovery may be 
likened to the annexation of a fresh world of knowledge to 
the domain of human intellect. Newton had shown about 
1680 that solar light consists of the seven colours of the 
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nunbow. In 1813, Fraunhofer, then a humble spectacle-maker 
of Munich, surprised the scientific world by his announcement 
that the solar spectrum was not continuous, but was intersected 
in places by fine dark lines. Those dark lines remained a perfect 
mystery for about forty years in spite of many efforts by 
scientific men to explain them (or rather explain them away). 
But Fraunhofer recognised that deep meaning might be hidden 
in them, measured and catalogued them for future use. 

The explanation, which w'e owe to Kirchoff, is as follows. 

A piece of white-hot iron or the glowin^ 
andLino vMtram™"' carbons of au ai’c emits a continuous spcjc- 
trum. A gas on the other hand, emits a line 
spectrum. If a flame is sprinkled with the salt of some metal, 
it is well known that it is tinged with definite colours. Thus 
sodium salts tinges the flame yellow, strontium makes it iimI, 
copper makes it peacock -green. On spectroscopic examination, 
these colours are resolved into a number of flne bright liiifs; 
which are characteristic of the clement present in the flciiiic. 
Thus sodium emits two lines in the yellow, copper emif.s a 
number of lines in the blue, and every clement has its u'vn 
array of lines. It was observtxl, by Fraunhofer himself, that 
the yellow lines of sodium were identiciil with the dark liiii<s 
D] and Dj of the solar spectrum. Later observations sin iworl 
that most of the Fraunhofer lines could l)e identified w’ith thf 
lines of elements known on the earth. 

With the aid of new ideas on emission and altsorption of 
radiant energy, these facts were woven by Kirchoff into a 
consistent theory of the Fraunhofer spectrum. This explaim- 
tion is now a matter of common knowledge. The continiiouH 
spectrum com&s from the highly condensed central nucleus 
(photosphere) of the sun, which emits like a solid lx)dy (this does 
not mean that the nucleus is solid — the more probable theory 
is that the nucleus consists of highly compressed gas). The 
light from the photosphere has to pass through a surrounding 
thinner atmosphere in which all terrestrial elements c. g 
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sodinm, calcium, etc., are present in the state of vapour. These 
vapours act like filters, and rob the continuous spectrum of the 
light which they themselves can emit. Thus sodium vapour 
in the solar atmosphere absorbs tbe D, and D, 
light from the photospherio spectrum; they 
also emit the same light, but the intensity is 
verv much smaller owing to the lower temperature of the 
atmosphere. The transmitted light nrhieh is made up of what 
remains of the photospberic light after a1)sorption plus the 
light emitted by the vapours themselves is less intense than the 
original beam from the photaspherc. lienee the beam appears 
dark in comparison. 




Tlio upper Mffiirc hIiiiws tin* SiMliuiii linos in niv, nini in tlie sun. 

The Inu'cr flf{iirc> siiowM tliu oniucitleiuv of iron iiiirs in tlio nn* irith thoso in the 
Sun (Hale, Steller Evolution). 

It is well to bear in mind that the darkness is only com- 
parative. In reality, the dark lines are as intense as the lines 
of the flame or sometimes of the arc, as is proved from the 
fact, that with sufficient exposure, all parts of the photographic 
plate become dark. It naturally follows that if the photo- 
spheric light could be somehow cut off, and the solar atmos- 
phere isolated, its spectrum would be found to consist of bright 
lines like that of a gas. In place of each dark Fraunhofer line, 
We shall gel a bright line, in other words, the spectrum of the 
atmosphere would be a complete reversal of the Fraun- 
hfer spectrum. This opportunity is afforded only during the 
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moments of a total solar eclipse. It may be supposed that if 
we hold a sufficiently lai^ disc before the telescope, so as to 
cover the photosphere completely, our object would be achieved. 
But this is not so. Besides getting light direct from the sun, 
we get light from all parts of the sky, which is simply sunlight 
scattered by the dust and air molecules of the atmosphere. 
The intensity of the sky-light Ls sulficieiit to mask the solar 
atmosphere completely. The bigger the disc the less intense 
will l)e the sky-light, but it actually requires a disc as big as 
that of the moon to make the solar atmosphere at all visible. 

The importiince of a total solar eclipse will now be quiu; 
evident, but the reader must not underestimate the difficulties. 
It is very difficult to catch the e.Yact moment of totality. 
Then the moon shoots across the surface of the sun with 
tremendous velocity, covering 270 kins, of the solar surface 
per sec. Hence if any spectroscopic study is to be made 
about the 100 kms. just next to the solar disc, it must be 
started and finished with ^ of a second beginning from the 
instant of second contact. 

At first astronomers concentrated their attention on tho 
observations of the spectra of red prominence.'!, which extend 
to great heights, and can lie observed fur a considerable len.'th 
of time. Observations of the spectra of red proInin<■^c<^ 
stood in the forefront of the expeditions to oliserve the total 
solar eclipse of 1808, which passed over India. Parties were 
organised by the French, English, and American astronomer', 
but success was reserved for the Frenchman Jansen. Hut 
before relating the account of this succeiis, we must mention 

the appearance on the scene of a very re- 
Siiectimufirominenccf. pgj^onaiity — the late Sir Norman 

Lockyer— one of the greatest figures in solar physics, and 
one who was destined to influence the course of astrophysics 
for the next fifty years. Lockyer was, at this time, 
earning a small pittance as a humble clerk in the Admiralty 
He was a man without regular University education, 
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but what he lacked in routine education was made up 
by bis energy (“tumultuous" is the adjective with which his 
biographer describes it) insight, and great powers of organisa- 
tion, and above all his love of the subject. Lockyer hit 
upon the bold idea of photographing the spectrum of the 
I'ud prominences in broiul daylight, and with his own scanty 
n)(«uis, set about the work in great earnest. 

Lockyer recognised that the chief difficulty in his way 
ATOS the sky-light, which, as explained 1x3fori!, completely 
makes all light from the solar atmosphere. The sky-light is 
simply sohir light scattered by the terrestrial titinosphere, 
and its sp^ ctrum is the same as that of the sun. So a method 
had to he found by nieniis of which the sky-light could l)e 
weakened, while the intensity of the line spectrum from the 
pioiiiineiipos would remain unaffected. 

The way in which this was «*ITec*ted occurred independently 
and siinultane<jusly to l/ockyer and .lanscMi, under different 
liirciinislances. It is this —suppose we have a spectroscope 
cdiisisiing of .simple prism, and observe with it the continuous 
spec, rum of sky-light, and line spectrum of siiy a Vacuum 
tube. Suppose, the total length of the continuous spectrum 
between C and V is 8 cm. Xuw let us add another prism 
having the .stime dispersion. The length of the spectrum 
(C- F) «ill now be 6 cm. the intensity of the continuous 
spectrum will then^fore l)e halved. The intensity of the in- 
dividual lines of the line spectrum would however remain 
unaltemd, for thqy are monochromatic. If u'e have m prisms, 
then neglecting the weakening in intensity due to absorption 
and rcilection, the intensity of the continuous spectrum would 
be mluced «-times, that of the line spectrum would remain 
unchanged. 

The perfection of the experimental method was, 
however, not the only difficulty which Lockyer had to 
encounter. The prominences were shown by Sechhi to be 
‘s^'lnh^d masses, scattered irregularly over the solar disc. 
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Nobody know at which part of the sun’s disc one had to loo^ 
for them. So we need not wonder why it was after thi«c 
years’ labour that the difficulties of the work were overcome, 
In October, 1808, Lockyer succeeded in photographing the 
spectrum of the protuberances in broad daylight. 

But rx)ckyer had to share the honours jointly with Jansen. 
While engaged in the eclipse observations at Quntour, it 
occurred to Jansen that the spectrum of 
pedltfom oum *•'« protulwrances might Im photogniphtHi 
in daylight, and the same method which 
was being {Mrfected by Lockyer occurr<.*d to him inde- 
pendently. He was however more fortunate than Lockyer. 
for from his olmervations during (he total (%lipse, he had 
come to know the exact spot w'hcre he hud to look for the 
prominences. Not only that, his r)l)serrations showed that 
the most prominent line in the prominence spectrum w.-!!! 
the C'line of hydrogen, not the siMlium ll-line, M'liicli liad 
monopolised all the attention Imlon; this time. Juitsen cim- 
firmed this on the next day hy actual olrservation, and \ra.'< so 
elated with succ(*ss that he telegraphtnl to Paris “ We liar» 
now total solar eclip.se for the whole day.” The observation 
was continued up to the tth September; and then fMisiiii to 
France. 

Jansen’s obs(trvuti:)ns were made at (luntoor in I ndia. 
The news of his discovery reached Paris on the 26 th < ti toln'r 
when it was read by Faye Itefore the Paris Academy. By a 
mere accident, the news of Lockyer’s discovery reached the 
Academy tlie same flay. To commemorate this event, the 
French Government struck a medal containing, on one side, the 
effigies of the tw'o astronomers, f>n the other side, the Sun.god 
carried away as a captive in a chariot drawn by four horws 
and containing the in.scription “ .\nalyse des ppotubcmnces 
Solaires, 18 Aout, 1868. 

Shortly after Lockyer’s discovery, Huggins showfsl th»t 
by placing the slit tangentially to the solar disc, and opening 
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it lather wide on the side of the chromosphere, the whole 
protuberanoes could he observed. In 1892, Hale in America, 
Deslandres in France, and a little later Evershed in India dis> 
covered an instrument called the spectrohdiograph, by means 
of which it is possible to photograph the prominences in broad 
daylight. Photographing the prominences is now a regular 
routine work at Kodaikanal, Mount Wilson, and many other 
s clar observatories. Mr. Evershed of the Kodaikanal observa- 
tory has o1»erved a huge number of prominences and published 
them in a book form. 

In many respects, Lockyer went further than his con- 
temporaries. He confirmed Sechin’s view that the protuberances 
were elevations from a continuous atmosphere surrounding the 
snn, for which lie in conjunction w'ith his friend Frankland sug- 
g('st.ed the name chromosphere, (sea of colours) lie showed that 
the l)-line of the protulMn'ance .spectrum w'as not identical with 
the .sodium line.s, but its wave-length was cionsiderably shorter 
(u87G against 5890-0(1 of D, and D.^ ) He called it D^. It is not 
represented in the Fraunhofer spectrum, and Avas ascribed 
byliockycr to a new > lement still undiscovered on the earth. 

He christened this hypothetical element 
in iiw'sun. Holium, after Helios, the Greek name tor 

the sun-god.” Thirty years later. Helium 
was discovered by liamsay in the Norwegian mineral Clcvite. 

Hut the proof that the spectrum of the chromosphere 
would lie the reversal of the Fraunhofer spectrum was not yet 
forthcoming. Instead of showdiig thousands of bright lines 
the spectrum of protuberances showed only a few bright 
lines (11 in all).‘ This discrepancy cleared itself in 1870. 

Prof. Young of Princeton, was observing a total solar eclipse 
<inMt. Sherman. With the slit of his s})ectroscope tangential to 
ihe sun’s limb, and perpendicular to the moon’s advance, he was 
swaiting the moments of the second contact. “ l%e thin solar 
<^8cent narrowed second by stHwnd, then “all at once, as 

In 187(^ liodiyar luowod that Iho tpoatra of protabenacM ■howad hnadndt of lintf. 

20 
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suddenly as a bursting rocket shoots out its stars, the ordinary 
Fraunhofer lines previously visible were replaced by a serrii'd 
array of bright lines on a dark background. This seemed a 
Tho ipectram of the Complete reversal of the familiar absorption, 
duomoqdiere. jyjd the impression was also conveyed 

to Mr. Pye, a member of the same party.” (The description 
is taken from Mrs. Gierke’s Problems in Astrophysics). 

This flash-like reversal had Iwcn looked for, and been 
confirmed. But a photographic record co ild ho taken only 
26 years later in 1896, by Mr. Shackleton at Novaya Zeinbya, 
during the Arctic Eclipse of 9th August, 1896. 

In this expedition, a prisinatic camera was used. '< isa 
simple form of spectrograph, without slit and eollimatin;' 
lens. The slit is unnecessary, because at the inf>meni of 
totality, the source of light is the thin erescent-like p;irt (,[ 
the solar chromosphere intercepted by the moon’s dis(^ My 
means of the prism, this thin cresciuit shaped source u( liifhr 
is drawn out into a series of monochromatic images. Sonic uf 
these arcs are Ion .>•, others are short. The 


Flash aiMctrnni. employment of this apparatus in eclipsi* wurk 
is mainly due to tho initiative of Lockyer. It is gi-iicr.iily 
known as the Flash spectrum, on account of the tlasii-iik. 
rapidity with which it app(;ar.s and disappears. 

A magnificent opportunity presented itself in the yen 
1898, Jan. 22, when then; was a total solar eclipse pa>'iiij' 
over India. Photographs of the flash spectrum and ilir 
corona were secun.'d l>y Lockycr at Vixiadrug i the Bomliiky 
Presidency, by Everslicd at Talni, and by Xaegainvola. 

The full story of the-se expeditions is told by liockycr 
himself in the pages of tho Philosophiisil 
Tran.saction, Vol. 197, 1901, and by Evorshed 
in tho same journal. At Viziadrug totality 
began at 12 h. 46 »#. 63 8. and lasted for 127 seconds. 


Bctwftcn Ih70 aii<l IgfW, Lnckjnr Imil pliiniicd Hf!Vonil oxfiofliti'oniii kiif I'Win?: ' 
foreBeen iirvidcntH, all of thorn canio to iiiiiiKlit. 'J'Jie iiiclimion of oclipsn 
Amtio O' • s'itioij of Shackleloa wob duu Ui Lockyor's initiutivo, but ho wuh pniTcntw* 
being poKuaally present. 
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jgjBOiy photographs of the flash speotram were secured, 
oue set with a six inch prismatic camera, the other set with a 
nine inch camera. Photographs of the corona were secured : and 
its spectrum was also observed, though not very satisfactorily. 

The eclipse of 1898 was the first occasion in which, there 
was no mishap, the programme went like clockwork. > The 
ice being once broken, all the subsequent total eclipses have 
been fully exploited by astronomers, English, American, 
Dntcb, French and German. But anything like an account of 
these e.xpeditions is quite out of the question. 

All eclipse expeditions did not prove successful. Some- 
times at the psychological moment, clouds gather in the field 
of view spoiling all labour and money. Sometimes, the occur- 
rence of the eclipse causes disagreeable activity among the 
surrounding populace. One eclipse expedition to India is said 
to have iHJtm completely spoilt by some jungly tribes setting 
lire to forests at the commencement of the eclipse. In 1914, 
owing to tlu! outbreak of the Great War, the British expedi- 
tioi^to Crimea iii soutli llu-ssia had to beat a pi'ecipitate retreat, 
a )aiidoiiing all the instriimeuts, which were never recovered. 

Up to 1919, the programme had not much varied. The 
items wfi'o — 

(1) Precise observations of the times of four contacts; these 
observations determine with great accuracy the relative posi- 
tions of the sun and tlu» time at the moment, and serve a.s 
useful data in the tlieory of lunar motion. 

(2) The search for a possible intramercurial planet. 

IMerciiry is the iiinurinost planet of the solar system, but 

accurate ol>s«*rvation of Mercury does not 
riijKiiiii oiwrvntiimH follow tlic Newtoiiiaii law of Gravitation ; 
('ciiiitie. the upse-line has a progressive inotion of 

640" per century, of which 43 " cannot be 
accounted for by the law of gravitation. The observed 
perturbation was formerly supposed to be due to the presence 
of a hypothetical planet between the sun and mercury, and the 
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name ** Vulcan ” was coined for it. Tf such a planet really 
exists, it may become visible during the moments of totality. 

But “Vulcan ’’lias never turned up. The Perihelion motion 
of Mercury is now explained completely by Einstein's theory of 
Generalized Relativity. So it seems doubtful if V ulcan at all exiMfs, 

(3) Photographic records of the form of tiie “ Corona ” and 
photometric measurement of the intensity of Coronal light. 

The Corona is an essentially “ Eclipse Phenomena “ as all 
attempts to photograph it during daytime has failed. At 
outer regions, it is only half as intense iis the full moon. 

(4) Certain meteorological observations, such as effects on t he 
thermometer, the bsiromotcr, and the magnetic eloments el' the 
earth. (L. Bauer of the Carnegie Trust has specialtsed in this line.) 

(5) Examination both visual and photographic of the 
spectra of the dash, the corona, and the prominences. 

This item is by far the most important in an eclipse expedition. 

Since 1919, another item ims been added to Iht* 
programme : — The verification of Einstein’s ])mliction that rfiy< 
of light would Im! deflected on passing cfo.se to the disc of the 
sun. The predicted deflection is 1-74 jj, where “ r ” is the "lenii- 
diameter of the sun, 11 is the angular distance of the star f:''iii) 
the centre of the sun. 



(Vnim Lnno'* RoIntirilKta )iriiizi|i) l>ia((ram Hlinwinf( tins rtofecllon of lifihn®)*- 
Thu Hlar at I) in Hhiftcil D" (I) rupruaentn the HiiUt 
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Photographs of the field of stars al)oat the sun are secured 
daring the moments of totality. These photographs are com- 
pared with another set secured either before or after this event, 
when the sun is not in this region of the sky. The comparison 
rereals any displacement which star might have suft'ered 
owing to its rays having to pass close to the sun’s disc during 
the moments of totality. 



Fniiii Liiuc's Iti'liilivitllrR priiixfp. rhi»rnin'iii>li • f i. •’ iiiM iif puii stviirod 

li.v tl.i' JJritiMi K.v|HMliti(iii Ml Sultml. Tlio i'<ir<ui;i in .-liown. Tlio .vm'oiiiI 
liiriiiv hIiow 9 till* p'Hiili ili:iu'niiiiin;iiii‘:i11v. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the results of the llritish 
expedition of 1919 con tinned Kinstein’s predictions in a 
most brilliant manner. The coming eclipse is also said to 
present a very favouriihle opportunity, as the field about the 
win contiiins a number of sufiicicntly hrigiit stars. A method 
proposed hy Prof. Lindenmun of Oxfonl of securing photogmphs 
of stars in daytime in infra-red light was tried hy Evershed, 
nt Eodaikanal hut did not yield any positive result. 

Results of the spectroscopic examinations. 

Interest in these oliservations has somewhat flagged of 
late owing to the sensational nature of Einstein’-s prediction. 
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but this attitude is scarcely to be justified. The results whid] 
have accrued from those observations are highly interestiog 
and present a numl)er of problems still awaiting solution. 

We have already remarked that Howland measured about 
20,000j dark lines in the solar spectrum in the region betw(Hn] 
8000 A.U. to 7800 A.IJ. A number of these are due to absorp. 
tion by the gases of the earth’s atmosphere. About (;,ooo 
have been identified v.ith the lines of known elements. 
Altogether about Jo'i elements tire known to exist in the sim. 

The total number of lines recorded in a Hash spectrum is 
not so great, owing to tiio limitations imposed on the power 
of instruments whicli can lie csirried to tlie eclipse station, and 
the short duration of the e(‘li])se. Kvershed counted aliout 
1,600 lines on his ])lat(‘s, Ifilehell in America, using instru- 
ments ef higln'r ])Ower duriiu; the total (‘clipse of IflOj, 
increased the number to ^.VtO 



(From fill .■iriifl** in tlio |*iiil Traiiri.. Vul. I!i7. Iiv KviT!ilii.ul.j 
Thi! iipjn!riii»'*'T ItL'nr*' tt:»* .■ of tliiMliiii In I'lr'* 

totalif/. hiitltlli- 1 :*!'* till* ;i|nrf ruin uf an arliiiri.'il ‘•>'•■*1' 

on an oiiliiisiry ilay. 

From these ohs<.‘r vat ions, it apimars that th<! ilasli s|M!ctrum 
is mainly a niversal of tlie Fraunhofer 
ivrniiaritie* ihft spcctruni, — that is to say, — corresiwmlinS 

Fluh speiarnm. r i » » . ji- 

to every dark lims of moderate luttns . 
in the Fraunhofer spectrum, there is a bright line in the ifes 
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spectrum. But there are a lot of important difFerences. We 
hare already alluded to the discovery of helium in the sun. 
A scrutiny of the Fraunhofer spcotrum reveals not the slightest 
trace of a single helium line. On the other hand, more than 
15 or 20 helium lines occur in the Hash sp(?ctrum and some of 
them, e.g., the D, line— rival the lines of hydrogen in brilliancy. 
Helium is certainly present in the sun, but why it fails at all 
to appear in the Fraunhofer spectrum is still wrapped up in 
mystery. 



flafh 

(Frutn nil nrticio by Lucky or in iho IMiil. Trnn^., Vol. I'.iT.) 

■Ihu iircs nru duo tu cnloiuiii linos il and K. Tlio shorter iirv» to 

lli(! left of H niid K am the uliri-violvl linos of hydrogen. They am 
not prcBuiit in the Frauiihufci Bpivtriiin. 


A similar liehaviour is shown by Hydrogen. Hngeoyrd 
gives four lines in the visible speelrum, the red line x = 6563, 
corresponding to the C>liiie of Fraunhofer; the green line 
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Xb 4861, the F-line of h'raunhofer, the bluo line x = 4310, / 
of Praunhofer, the violet line a. =s 4101 '8, the h of Fraunhofer. 
These four lines are amongst the strongest in the h'raunhofer 
spectrum. Aliout 1885, Balnicr of Basle showed that the 
frequency ‘■'’of these lines are represented with great accuiacj 
by the simple formula 


I- =_J = X n -1, M = 3, 4, S Jind (5. 

X L3* »»*J 

ui = o I’epi'cscnt the ml Hue, m = •> the green linC) ctr. 

The extreme simplicity of the formula suggests that a (l(‘op 
meaning is hidden in this expression. In fact, in recent years, 
this formula has proved to he one of the main keys to llie 
problem of atomic structure. 

The formula shows that thi; hydrogen series ougiit nut to 
stop at H{ (the llh line of the aliovr 
group), l)ut ought to extend furtlier in the 
ultraviolet, giving a large mimlwr of 
lines in serial order and ending at X =: 30 to. Th(? FraunhulW 
spectrum shows indeed a line corresponding to m » 7, hm 
most careful scrutiny fails to reveal any other liin^s of lii** 
series in the Fraunhofer spectrum. A number of otln^r iiii' s 
were sulisequeiitly discovered in the spectrum of th" 'lar 
Sirius,' and in the laboratory, but none in the sun. 

This mystery cleared itself in the eclipse expojliiioii I'f 
1898. Evershed found that 29 lines corresponding to the 
Balmer formula are present in the flash spectrum. Mitchell 
later on increased the number to 35. But it is not yd dear 
why only 5 of them are present in the Fraunhofer spectrum. 

If the reader looks eansfully on the adjoining figure he will 
find two very big arcs, denoted by the letters II and K. 
are by far the longe.st arcs in the flash, greatly exceeding th® 


‘ RefiT to tlin iipfior n^iiro on |iag(i fiflQi Thu lop iiioit Bpoetpum 
f^irias. than ciffKt linoH of hyilmgiiii are ahowii. 


Jdfliatoftlio'*" 
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hydrogen urea in length and intensity. These two arcs correspond 
to the 11 and K bands of Fraunhofer, whiuh are the strongest 
alworption lines in the soLir spectrum. It may be mentioned 
hint) that from the length of the arc, it is quito easy to deduce 
the height of the corresponding element in the solar atmosphere. 
'I’he longer the are, the greater is the heii'ht reached by the 
uleHiunt. 





I'llOLllp'ipll (if till' n.'isll Sin IM rtllil I. II 2L*. |.Vi»S, s;! 

ill fill* lldiiilijiy rrc:«;ilciu\\ l-\ flu* l.ivkyrr ioii t ii-niii riiil. 

Trans. Vi.il. Iil7). Tho H-K rii-i* ihii* to r.iiliant r:ili-iinii, K. li. h. 

>iri> ilui* 10 I'iiiliaiii hyilinui-n. 

These cniisideRitions show that the lines II and K occur 
in the highest layers of the sun. To qnote exaet figures, they 
•roiich the height of lt,<)(M> km. while hydrogen nviches the 
height of 8,000 km. only. 

The i'arlier astronomers, lliiggins, Voimg :ind others, at 
first liolieved that the 11, K lines were due to some elennmt 
fighter than hydrogen, “ some subtle form of hydrogen.** 
fiat bdxn'atory expei-imenls soon dispelled this illusion. It 
was found that the twin line's are due to Calcium ! 

21 
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Here is a strange enigma, a perfect riddle to astronomers. 

If we suppose that gravitation is the onlv 

Levity of Caloium , . , V 

in tiw Solar Atinoa- force in the sun, it ought to act 40 times 
more strongly on a caloioif atom than on an 
H<atom. Hydrogen would reach the highest levels, and then 
would come the other elements in order of their atomic weight. 

But this expectation is apparently most flagrantly violated 
in the atmosphere of the sun. Then again gravitation is i>s 
times stronger on the surface of the sun, hence it ought to 
have practically no atmosphere. A closer scrutiny brings out 
many other flagnint disci-epsincies from the physical laws as 
known on the earth. 

Quite a crop of theories were introduced to explain 
those facts. Mjiny astrononuTs wei-o of opinion that, then- 
is a force of ‘levity’ in the sun, which largely neiilraliscs 
the pull due to gravity. This fores* of levity is sonn*tinie.s sii|j. 
posed to he due to electrical forces, .sometimes to Diet pressitn* 
of light, sometimes to the action of convection currents. But no 
attempt was ever made to explain why the Force oF hivitv 
should act on calcium alone (and a numlier of other eltnnciitsi. 

Mention ought to lie made here of an ingenious lh.!(ii\v .if 
Prof. Julius which tries to explain away the whole .set oF iriiiw! 
phenomena— the chromosphen;, the flash spectrum, the cm mia- 
as mere “ optical illusions.” The tlieory explains some f.F ilm 
general features quite well, but breaks down entirely in liiu 
treatment of details. 

The first step in the elucidation of these prohleins uus 
taken by Lockycr. He showed that the .spectra of an eluinont 
varies with the stimulus sent through the element. Onesi^t. 
of lines come out distinctly under low stimulus (sach its the 
flame and the arc). But if the stimulus Ix) gradually incrciuicd 
these set do not so much gain in intensity ; but nnotlior set 
begins to appear, and rapidly gain in intensity. A stage c»n 
be reached when the first set is entirely suppres.s(Hl, and the 
second set alone remains. 
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The fint sot of lines (low stimulus lines) are generally 
known as arc lines ; to the second set (high stimulus lines) 
Lockyer gave the name * enhanced lines,’ or ' spark lines.’ 

Lockyer discovered the remarkable fact that the high level 
chromospheric lines are invariably * enhanced lines of elements ’ 
vis., of Ga, Sr, Ti, Fe, Mn and Sc. The low stimulus group 
always occur at a lower level. To take one example, the H 
and K are the enhanced lines of Calcium. The line which is 
strongest at low temperature (‘ fir’ of Fraunhofer, x=:4227) is 
n!]>ro.sonted by a rather short arc in the chromosphere, corres- 
|iotuling to a level of 4,000-5,000 kilometres. Similar bclmviour 
is shown by the lines of other elements which arc strongly 
represented in the solar spectrum. Their low stimulus 
lines fail to reach any great heights; the enhanced lines, 
on the contrary, reach very high levels in the solar 
atmosphere. From these evidence.s, Lockyer drew the con- 
clusion that the chromosphere is the .seat of much higher 
stimulus than the photosphere. 

Farther development of Loekyer’s idea cannot be fol- 
lowed without a brief digre.ssion on the spectra of stars. TVith 
the aid of naked eye, it is possible to distinguish 4 classes of 


Iiockyor'd vtiidics 
uii thu Snliir vtollar 
Mlicctni.' 


stars, white, yellow, yellow-red, deep-red. 
These stars are in the order of descending 
temperature, deep-red stars have the lowest 


temperature, w'hite stars have the highc.st temperature. 


Secchi showed that the spectra of stars corroborate the classi- 
ficatiou based on visual olwervations. The spectra of the star 
of a particular colour is almost typical of that class. 

Lockyer worked out the transition stages very fully, and 
showed that the spectra of red and yellow-red stars arc practi- 
oally made up of low stimulus lines. The enhanced lines are 
only faintly present. But in the spectra of higher classes, 
the lovr stimulus lines become fainter, while the enhanced 
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lines lx3gin to ^ain in intensity. The high temperature sfairs 
practically show only ‘ enhanced lines.’ 

These facts led Lockyer to a number of hypotheses. He 
assumed ihat tiio spark was equivalent to a high temperaturu. 
Led by tiic belief that white stars represent an earlier stage in 
the process of evolution, ho thought that (‘lements wore present 
there in a more primitive (or proto) condition. The enhanctd 
lines are due to the “ protoforms of the elements.” Thus tin* 
*//’ line Ls due to ordinary enleium, while the ‘H'aiul‘K’ 
arc due to ’ Proto calcium.’ 

Hut the very idea tiiat the atom, (ho indivisible unit of 
matter can be in any w.-iy further subdivided was risgarded as 
a sort of ' heresy ’ in those days. In astronomical circles, tin* 
distrust with which riOoky(‘r’s views weri* re'gai'di.'il uas 
enhanced by his attempted e.vplanation of the spectra of the 
solar atmosphere. As we remarked b'd’ort.*, the spectrum of 
the high level chromosphere is pracdicaily madi; up of “en- 
hanced lines”; in other words, the spectrum is the .s:uni> its 
that of a star of higher stirlace ((miperatnre. Lockyer tliciv- 
fore believed that the temperature of the chromosphen* was 
higher than that of the disc. In otlnu* words, the timqn-i'atmv 
increases as we go outwaials in the sun. 

This is a rather startling uoncliision and common soii.si.' 
never allows us to acc(!])t such a hypothesis. In the eartii, to 
take a concrete o.'cam)>le, the surface tsmiperature is sonuv 
thing like 300 (Kelvin or .Vbsolute scale), hut this dccnviscs 
at the rate of o' per kilometn; ;is we go higher up in tlw 
atmosphere. This deentase coutinue.s tor 10 to 12 kms. tlw 
temperature falls about 21-0 K. and then it riwiehos an almost 
steady value ; the temperature being maintained by excln'uige 
of radiant energy. 'J’here are very good rojis«m8 to belies® 
that the same state ofalbiirs hold-s also in tlio sun. Tlic su^ 
face temperature h.*w Iwen determined to Ije about 7000 • 

This decreases at a very rapid rate, but assumes a rather stew 
value of 5500'' K at the higher levels. This view w appaf®'**" ^ 
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iaconaistent with Lockycr's idea. Still, the Fact that the chromo- 
sphere is the seat of higher stimulus has to be explained. 

A theory to explain these facts was given by the present 
writer about a year and a half ago, which has mot with general 
acceptance. But an account of this theory will he out of place 
here. 

The coroml H/iCftfr m. Tin; spectrum of the corona is one 
of the most puzzling riddles of solar physics. The spectrum 
shows a number of lines which ais) nut coincident with any 
PraniihoFur or flash line, or with the line of any known 
element. The l)e.st known line is \=r>80.‘l, which was in early 
limes confused with a line of iron having the wave length of 
X =5310. This line and its associate line are a.scrilxid to a 
hypothetical element called “ coronium.” But “coronium” has 
not yet made its appearance on the earth. 

In the light of modern theories of atomic structure, it 
(Iocs not .seem proliahh; that “ coronium ” will turn out to l)e 
a newcomer in itendelietf’s family of elements, hut will 
prov to be, like Lockyer’s Frotocalcium or Protovanadium, 
only a modiiied form of some known element. 

It will he seen that beginning with the memorable eclipse 
of 18G8, most of the important eclipse observations were made 
in India, 'i'liu eclipse of Sept. 21, 1022, will however pass south 
of India. The mljoiiiing fig. shows the track of the eclipse. 
Beginning from the east coast of Africa, it will sweep across the 
Indian Ocean. The original plan was to have three eclipse 
stations, ono at the Maldivc Islands, the second at the Christ- 
mas Islands, .south of Java, the last on the west coast of 
Australia. The Maidive project has subsequently been given 
up. A British party and a joint Dutch 
German party will camp at the Christ- 
mas Islands. Here the duration will he 
^ ‘to but the station is nut exactly at the centre of the 
boon’s shadow, but fifty miles south of it. The sun Mill be 
®®wly at the zenith, and there arc good prospeots of fair 
^*^ther. The British party is composed of Mr. Spencer Jones, 
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M. Melotte and observers from the Greenwich ohservatorv 
while the Dutch party will bo under the leadership of J. (<’ 
Voute, Director of Meteorological Survey in the Dutch Indies. 
Germany will be represented by Freundlich, Kohlsohdtteer 
and probablyJEinstein. 



(From nil articlo in tho Nntiirr, l>y Dr. W. .1. S. LorkyiT). 

Truck of tho moon'ii nhiidow i]iiriii» rho ciiniiiifr fotal soliir cclipAc. i'|. 

1022. The sriinll circles cleiuifc th** site of the eclipse stai ions. Thi' 
Maldire i<rojoct hns lioon Driven tip. 

In Australia, probably Imth tho west and cast ca-ists will 
be occupied, by an American party under Prof. Cam|)’)i'll 
of the Lick Olwervatory, and an English i>arty in wliich 
Australia will bo represented. Mr. Evershed from India will 
probably encamp somewhere in the west coast of .-Viisrralia. 
Here the duration will Im) 6' 18" and the sun will lx* nivtiiy 
60° high. The weather prospects are said to be favounMe. 

A question which is asked in this country — what is the 
good of all this fuss — may Im; answered here. The sun is the 
source of all life on this earth. It controls tho weathiir, the 
winds, the rainfall, the currents in the ocean. All sonruesof 
power and energy are to be traced ultimately to the sun. U 
the physics of the sun were accurately known, it is oidr a 
question of time that meteorological problems, vibil to man- 
kind would find their complete solution. Wind, rainftdli 
changes of weather would lie then calculated in advance) Hho 
the motion of planets. It seems that tho attainments of thu 
goal is only a question of time. The journey is long, the goal 
is not yet in sight, but if the scientific activity of mankind ho 
aUowed to continue, probably some day it will be reached. 

Mbohnad Saba 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

BOOK II— ClIAPTEll V 

“WllKN WB PALL OUT AVITII THOSE WE LOVE ” 

The tropical sun matures quickly our Indian humanity. 
H uman hearts and human heads are fully developed here earlier 
than in otiier lands. At the a^e when the seriousness of life 
(liiwiis upon our ininds, the youth of other lands have hardly 
lul't i)lT their toys. When the AVest«?rn liul is still a playful 
vouiiirsttn* free from care, we ‘^et strength to undertake the 
lieavv resix>usi1)ilitii!s of lite. The atmosphere of the tropics 
ravor.rs early hlossomiii^:, early fh>werin‘; niul--i‘arly decjiy. 
'I'lKt lhuii'.;hts and ideals of Jai'at and Tamnan would have 
done credit t<; a j'rown up person. They hail Iw^un to "limpse 
ill their Inrarts the lH)undless fa.seinntin!; treivsun*s of love, 
they saw unfolding hefore their eyes the inscrutaule s»*creta 
of lif *. Slowly hut surely .some my.sterii>us power was drai;* 
"ill}!; tliem aloii}» a jiath — they knew not whither. 

Thu dav after the excursion llarilnl, Madhavdas and 
Jai^it began to discuss the modern educated young man and 
.Mr. Jiamaiilal was putting in his opinion.s and comments about 
learning in general. Shortly afterwards Tanman arrived 
and she too came in with her remarks from time to time. 
The dtscnssion turned upon how the “ educated ” Indian treats 
his wife. Just then a servant came in with a message and 
the two elders went out. 

“ You educated people are all cow’ards,” continued llaman 
in the pride of his own ignorance, “ if you cannot teach your 
own wife, what else are you lit for ? ” 

But why should avc teach ? ” answered Jagat, “ the 
aim of one’s life is not to be a wife-trainer. We have got to 
start many a wonderful enterprise, we have got to pour out the 
i^t in our lives for the sake of our ideals ; so why should we 
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burden ourMelves with tiiis extra work ? One could tench ii 
whole village with effort required to educate a dull womnii. 
Wliy are not parents as anxious to educate their girls as they 
are to iimry them ? !Do they expect to gain all the advan- 
tages without any effort ? ” 

“ Hut why blame parents for marrying them ? ” Tannian 
asked with comic seriousness. “ Is it not the Joshi Maharaj ' 
that brings alwut our cuiijugal bliss ? ” They all burst out 
laughing at this sally. 

“ What I want to say is — ’* Iwgan Kaman, l>ut a servant 
came in and siiul, “Sir, your father wants you.” Itwasji 
nice chance for Raman to get out of the argument, so he left 
his remarks unsaid. Tanman took up th«> argument. “ Du 
you mean to; say that it nien tried to educate their wives 
properly they could do nothing great ? ” 

“ No, I don’t mean that. Rut an uneducated wife is a 
dead weight round her husband’s neck." 

“ But to tell you the truth,” said Tanman, giving an un- 
expected twist to the argument, “ liow couhl any eiliicatwl 
woman like to marry ? '\>'e had a neighliour in Bombay wliu 

daily used to be.it liis wife. But slu*, poor dear, wan very wi-iu 
and kept quiet. As if we were created only to bear your 
blows, eh ?" She turned up her delicate noso at this question, 
but her eyes were dancing with allVction and misidiief. 

" Who said so ? -Vnd certainly not a girl like you,” 
replied Jagat ivith a smile. 

“ But, Ki.shor, what .sort of a wife would ifon like lo have?” 
asked Tanman giving the matter a twist in another dirtudioii. 

“ Very nice indeed ? How did (/tin question arise Y But 
1 have a wife she should 1 h) my comrade and equal in all niy 
efforts, in all my hopes and in all my aspimtions.” 

Tanman pursed up Inrr full lips and whistled thoughtfully. 

“ But such a wife could not tolerate you for a niimdu* 
If she is to l)e your comrade and equal in everything she 

Tlio f»inily aitrologur. 
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could not permit any of these airs. No wise woman could 
piit up with you for a moment ; understand ! cried Tanman 
mischievously. 

“ Why are you so angry with me to-day ? ” 

“T am not angry. Dut don’t talk of comradeship and 
equality. Just look at your airs and your pride. Yesterday 
while coming hack you flew into a rage with poor Mani for 
nothing. Tf you treated mo like this for much a trifle I would 
not even look at you again.” 

'Jlio servant came in to call them. 

" Yes we are coming directly,” cried .Tagat getting up. — 
'• 'ranman, if I marry the girl I love, the chief aim of my life 
would he to pleasi? her jdw.-iys — his voice, his words were 
vihniting with wondrous emotion. 

‘‘Very well, we shall see. But before you And her, just 
improve that nasty temper of yours,” said Tanman and threw 
her hiui(lk< rchief rolled up in a b»ill at dagat. They com- 
niimed moni* with unspoken than with spoken wort*.s. 

Tliis pair was drifting out — was Ixdng carried away — upon 
tiu! oc<;an of love. 'Iliey hsid no thought of the other shore 
whitlmr tliey were hound. 'I'hey had taken the plunge 
trusting for the moment the unknown future. They dived 
ami laughed and ])layed in its didightful waves — and the 
days ])asstHl. 'Po tluur unsophisticated hearts this was the 
only natural expression for the surging life within. And 
Ilarilal had no eyes to see. 

« « « » * 

The tnree ivere sitting down — .lagat. Tanman and ^[ani. 
There were not many peo|)iH there. At 't*ir feet were the 
niuvinuring waves of t he Arabian S«'a. Tlie iming disc of the 
**<dting sun seemed as if poised imd ionless for moment before 
plunging into the waves —and night. The breeze was softly 
blowing — it was grateful to the touch as if caressing these two 
children of nature. The two were talking quietly and Maul 

picking up shells. 
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In their talk much was left unsaid. They thought neither 
of the future nor of the past. To them it was always the joy of 
the present — of the gorgeous nature around them, of the union 
of loving hearts. They used to spend thus hours on the sea- 
shore or on the bench in the mango-grove. Sometimes Taninan 
teased Jagat and quarrelled with him ; and afterwards thuswtiet 
moments rushed swiftly by in arranging the terms of peace. 

They most often talked of the new' w’orld around, the 
renaissance of their country and of .Tagat’s high idealN anil 
hopes. Tlieir comradeship was on a higher plane than the 
ordinary, there w'as nothing of the earth in it. Such cunirade- 
ship alone brings forth the highest expression of a man’s life. 

Jagat was stretched upon the sand. A fisher bor 
came running closely pursued liy another. The first rushed 
into the oncoming waves and the .'second also ran after him. 
In his eagerness to cscap<% the first lioy again rushed out of the 
w'ater near w’here Jagat’s legs had been stretched and scaltcrod 
the spray all around. Then he tripped against Jagaf’s lionts 
and fell headlong upon the sand. 'I'he wattw and the wet 
sand made a .sad mess of Jagsit’s inimaeuintc trousers: hi* 
lost his temper completely. lie thrashed the fallen child 
with his cane. Tnnman’s blood was u]). 

“Jagat, what is this ? What^'are you doing to this child ?" 

Jagat was by no means soft-tempered. 11 is blniKl boiled 
on the slighte.st pretext and now he had lost all contiid. 

“ AVhat do you mean ! This rascal — ” and he again niiscd 
the cane. 

“Stop it. Are’nt jou ashamed of yourself? You are 
about four times the size of (his child, but tlint gives ,V(ni no 
right to kill him.” 

Jagat’s temper did not cool ; on the contrary at 'I’aiiniane 
words all the pent up rage blazed out. He could not brook 
any one's authority or interference. 

“ Who asks your advice ? How does it concern you ?” 
cried in rage with his face crimson. Tanman enjoyed very 
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much seeing Jagat in a rage, she had grown into the habit of 
teasing him daily. 

“ Concern me ! Yesterday you were a great champion of 
li1)erty and equality, ” cried Tanman siiperciliouly curling her 
]ip — like unto the bow of Kamadeva' — “and to-day you have 
nearly killed this poor child. ” 

As one was getting hotter every moment, the other 
kept cool and with sharp words pierced him to the quick. 
Xn a couple of minutes all the pleasure bad disappeared § 
tliev silently walked luick to their cottages. Jagat’s rage was 
still smouldering, Tanman was unhappy at his injustice, at this 
oxhihition of his rage, and at her failure in making peace 
with him ; poor Mani was dumb with astonishment. 

“ Well, Tanman, why are you so gloomy to-day ? ” 

“Oh, nothing, Uulab-ba,® nothing at all.” Gulab-ba, 
'I'aninan’s .step-mother, did not ask any more. But Tanman w'as 
mure piined at heart than .she cantd show. Why did she chide 
Jagat ? At first she had hoped that he would give in as usual 
and make peace, hut this had l)ecn something quite unexpect- 
ed. Ilow to make ptmee again ? Will Jagat Im placated ? 
"When will they two meet again ? Tanman felt all the 
M'eight of her crushing misfortune. In her innocent, happy, 
free, young life this u'as her lirst grief, her first stroke of ill- 
fortune. Flow could .she go to him now ? Would not Jagat 
come to her with the peace-olYering ? She was thinking in this 
stmin when Harilal came home. They had their dinner and 
prepired to retire, llarilul was very fond of music so a fine 
nnger laid liecn invited from Surat. He was to sing at their 
evening pirty the next day. And as the ladies had to get up 
®®rly to make all the preparations, they retin*d early. 

But how could IVinman sleep ? She thought of many 
things. She could uot do without Jagat. But what a vile 
^®per he had ? Xo, no, she herself was wieked. Why did 
Ac tease hii.j ? If she had not done, so they would have parted 

‘ The Uod Qf 8 means '• niotiicr." 
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friends as usual. Hoir much alTectioii had Jagat shown for her, 
and how had he tried to overcome the defects of his tcini)er 
in order to please her. She had grown big, hut still she was 
only foolish big baby. What if Jagat refused to Iks phiealed;- 
And w'hat if, perchance, — he w«mt away? Merciful (iud! 
TlTiat would she do then? Tanman’s tears flowed last 
at the mere thought. “But no,” she murmured, “ 1 will go 
to him the first tiling to-morrow morning and will make frieiub 
again. Oh, Kishor darling, why are you so liard ? ” 

At last a1x)ut dawn sleep, or ratiier a half-dreniiui)</, 
half-waking state, came to her relief. In all her drtoiins 
there was Jagat; — the end of all grief. In one .lagat was 
drowned, in another .she was east away somewlu*r<*, in a Ihirtl 
they had quarrelled. At last with daylight she got up. came dow)i 
and sat on the su ing on the verandah. The risini; »a in sonic- 
what lessened her despair. While she was hesitating wlieiher 
she should go to him now or later, (lulnh-1>a ealled her in fiu- 
the preparations. M'ith firm set lips and hardened hi‘arr she 
set about preparing for the party. 

Neither was Jagat any happier that night. Witlidny- 
light, however, he also grew less desjioiident and fidt norc lii.- 
wounded self-esteem. Everyday lanman used te leasi> him 
and he had to beg for jiardon. Why .should she not he-.: ol' 
him this once ? But again he thought it wiser to foru'ive 
and forget and decided to speak to her if she should come lu 
him. An hour passed, two hours passed: he lelt on thooiic 
hand grief and on the other anger at Tanniuii's conlinutid 
ahseiice. Why was .she not coming ? Had she, lie woiidriwl, 
fallen ill ? No, of course not. “ She means to have tier ivay 
and I too shall sit tight. She may come if she wants to.” 
found no way out of his sore jierplexity. It was noon, hut 
still no Tanman. He then wanted to go out to her, hut llainau 
detained him. Eaeh unexpected delay vexed him further. ^ 
About two o’clock he saw at a distance ^Tanman coming 
to the cottage calling out to Maui. Jagat put on all the aiw 
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of wounded dignity, but ho could see that there was no life 
that day in 'raninan’s usually radiant face. She came in, 
csilled Mani to her and told her somethin". He and she both 
wLshed to speak— even tried to speak but both clung obsti- 
nately to t.h(Mr prestige and pride. Ciulab-ba sent a servant to 
fetch Tannian and she went back. 

Jagat was very uneasy in the evening. Owing to his want 
of sleep and his anxiety he has got a headache, lie debated 
within himself whether he should attend the music party or 
not. Ultimately he decided to go. 'I'anman was indeed tired 
of him and would now forget :ill her old alTection. Ho decided 
under these circumstances to "t» to Harilal’s place and satisfy 
himself by gazing at her dear face. Several ladies w(*re sitting 
there and Tanman was moving about among them, her tine 
form draped in pure while. From the bamboo screen he could 
piirtially see lu-r •rrae(d‘iil outiin«> and lill(‘d i?i the derails with 
the help 0.’ his memory. 

The music had Ix'gun, but lie emild not i ndiiri* for long 
seeing, others enjoying whilst he was sittinir amid the ruins of his 
hn{ius. His head ached more, so he quietly got up, went down- 
stairs and resolved to g«i home, lie was so auil.ited that he would 
have hurst into tears if any one had but accosted him. lie 
came down to the verandah : there was no one there, — outside 
all was dark, lie stood against the railings resting his head 
upon his liand and gazed out at the distant sea waves. From 
above cainc the sound of music : hut it was full of sorrow, the 
was as it were lamenting. He searee kiierv what to 
do ; ho felt that he would die unless he was reconciled to 
Tannian. 

From behind he hi.*aril a voice calling as in a dream : 

*■ Kishor.” 

Jagat starhid, drew himself up and turned round. AVith 
pale face and hrimmiiig eyes Tannian was standing there. She 
"as fi-eail ling. She seemed not Taiuiuin, hut the phantom of a 
in the quiet dim light of the stars she seemed like a 
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nymph of heaven come down. Jagat hardly trusted his seuscM 
and stood dumb. 

With her arms outstretched and her face full of grief she 
cried : " Kishor dciirest, w on’t you forgive me ? ” Her voice 
was tender and full of grief and tense with suppressed 
emotions. 

Jagat’s heart nearly burst. A moment ago he had scarce 
felt a pulse-beat but now he felt the blood surging tlurough his 
veins. Waves of pleasun? were rolling up to his aching head. 
Each nerve responded to the ecstatic joy. He did not know 
whether he stood upon tlie earth. He could but articulate 
with great difficulty — “ Tanman, darling !” 

This w:is the moment for Hotlicr Nature hersell'. .\lmost 
unconsciously he sti'ctciied out hi.s arms — he felt them stretch- 
ing out. 

The next moment the two full hearts wore locked together. 
They had met and that sweet moment was coin|M>iis,-itioa 
enough for ages of i)ain. It w'as the divine salve for the un- 
speakable suiferings of last night. They .sto]>p('d not to eoii>i- 
der if what they did was correct and prop«*r. They followed 
blindly where Natuns led them. Whore the heart is pure and 
without sin, obedience rendered to Her eomiiiaiids of love and 
tnist is al.so pure and without sin. 

Tanmau’s eyes were full fit tears but her face was lit np 
with loving smiles 

Jagat asked with a smile: “Are not you going upstairs 
to hear the music ?” 

“Go upstairs! Why, is there no mu.sic down herer" 
asked Tanman with mock gmvity. 

The .strains of the divine rhm of Creation weTO resound- 
ing through their hearts, what use haii they for earthly 
music ? 


{To be continued) 

Kakaiyalaij M. Mi'Nshi 
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IN AND AROUND JUNAGADH (BOMBAY) 
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THE HASHISH SMOKER' 

At midnight when the planets stream 
\cross the piir|de desctrt skies, 

I barter for a hempen dream, 

The promised joys of Paradise. 

A fairer K<leii hires me through 
The smoke-wrealhs of a Hashish Powl, 
And there — I laughing turn to view 
That lost Nirvana of my soul. 


The poppy spells till dawn unfold 

Strange forms that eharin — sweet forms that [ilea so : 

Fresh sprung from beauty’s rarest mould — 

Harth holds no beauty rare as these. 

.\h, nightly, as the fiime.s u|K?url 
Hright eyes n|H}n my dreaming shine : 

There, i«' many a slim brown girl. 

Whose tinted lips are mised to mini*. 


I reek mil if in llh sseii (riades 
\ llouri’s face be fair to s»e ; 

Hut seek the smiles of other maids 
To those a Faith i»nee pledgoil to mo. 

And by a stn'am, who.^e waves retleet 
Many a momi and shooting star, 
nimugh «et*nled groves all flower be»leoked 
I pass nor care — what gods there are. 


Where palace J:ini|)s burn dim and low, 

The carven gates lie open wide ; 

I pace bencAth their jewelled glow 
A fairy princess by my siile — 

' Reprinted from ItusiiiceH '* May, Puhlishoil liy the Tntii Piitilioily Co., Ltd. 
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Ami drink fhe wine she ]x>nr8 for me 
Nor ever wake to count the co«t — 
For these I plcdj^ed eternity, 

Nor losing heaven deemed it. lost. 


Asleep to ill, from eve till morn 
1 rule a kin^ — in lands divine ; 

A sinner men by daylight scorn — 

Nor fear the Fate men say is mine. 

For when Life's Moon on the wane 
And Death has elaimod his wouhnl toll. 

I’ll dream the old, sweet dri*ains a^ain 
In ira«les with — my Hashish Bowl. 

Mikik.u Kiii'.vdkak 
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^ar an 6 '^ear 

Oxford and Canthrulffe, 

Mr. Fisher’s l-niversity Bill, iiitrodiicoil in mail week in the Tfoiise 
(»f (’ommons, providin'^ for the Formation of bodies to be known as "The 
liiiiversily of Oxford ('oinmissioiifis ” and " the CTniverpity of (anibridve 
Omimissionen*,” resjiwtively, is the miteomo of the activities of the Royal 
(\imniissioii that pinpiired lecrntly into the apidicatifiiis made by the two 
I'liiversitirs for Hnancial ussi.>itan(M* from the State. The Commissions are 
lint In forin pi-rnianenl standing biKlic‘>, ami it is proposed that their acti- 
\ilios should terminate at the latest by t hi* end of This will 

jippreoialed by all who desire the ^•reservatioIl of the autonomy of the 
r Diversities, The (\»niinissioiii'r'^ wdll be entrusted with the application of 
llie proposeil Slate irranf, and the whoh* life of the Universities and of the 
('iilli-yes will eome under their review. They are veste<.l with wide ^powers 
rer l)ii> purpose, and liie only notable limitation iinpose<l is that no statute 
eaii he ina<le for iiltri'in*; a sriist, uiiies.< 50 years have passed since the 
ilale nil which the instrument ereatiiiir the trust came into operation, 
liurd ( 'lieIni>ford, it is iiitere‘-*tiny: Id see, will be one of the Oxford 
Ceriniiissimir s. The (ambridsje (\*minis>ion will have the power to con- 
sider the ipie' lion of ailniission of wcinen to the University, it being one 
oi till' lecuiiiinciidatiuns of tin* Uamliridire Uonimittee of tlie Royal Coiii- 
ini>>ii..n that women should be admittc*«) to eipial ineuibership with men 
— S* frtdt'i. 


Rnjttif ('t-fft'iiC t:f Aft, 

The disf ribiilion “F diplomas at tin- Royal (\dleu:e of Art gave an 
oppurtuiiily to llie President of the Bo.ird of F.d neat ion to escape for a 
iniiiiuMit rri'iii tile lowlv piains of Par'iiament.irv eimtrowrsy to the elevated 
reuiiius id' art. Mr. Fisln r’s doeriplioii --f lie* ('olleLS.* as a i^reat central 
art n-lmol whieh atti iH«*d scholars friun all parts of the Kinpire wa.< a 
Inie oiM , for IViifes.sor liotlieiistein. the IViiicipal. ineiitiuinil that he had 
aii.iei lii< c.i re students from South Afriea, Iv^ypt, India ami Ceylon, and, 
lurther. that the College \\a< sending o.it three men to New Zealand to 
'ake ilireetion of the art education in that eountrv. 


Mr. Fislier, in the course of his address, remiiuled the stmlents that 
( idlige uas primarily intended f«'r the develojuiMil of indiist rial art 
t'ttd design. ||e jisked them to remenilH-r the gri-af iinporfanee of art as 
•M»I»li'd to indiistiy. It ^ eas\ to make a beautiful thing ns an iigk 
1 l>at was oiv* of i he great opportunities In'tore the students. The 


im! emninerce were pass- 


--- lilt- 1 III! II i« 

inf icr (iioai Britain !iad in imlustrv ai 

ina* we would have \o depend more and more on science to 

pry'l' ”"' °***' !*ositioii A great responsibility restinl on the Cidlege to 
arfior ** **“ ***'* captains of industry to iind opportunities for the best 

ahihty in the covLuity.^hhn^atio'n. 
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Lord Uaidane on Adult Edneation, 

Viscount Haldane, in his presidential address to the British Instituto 
of Adult Education at the Uiiivemty of London (lub on Saturday, ezprm- 
ed astonishment at the enormous interest tlie public was taking in adult 
education. It was perfectly ])lain that the now democracy, which was 
supposed to be inert, was not inert at all, if they ^ot at it in the ri^ht 
way — and that was the way of ideas. Ji st iis the doiiiocracy res|i(fii(lod 
magnificently in tS)14, when it was calleil to deliver the country, so to-day 
it was awakening to a new coiiseiousness, a consciousness that for these 
who were coming it was right that tlure should be better opportunities in 
the way of knowledge than cxistc<l in the past, 'fhey should go to tlic 
university as tlie source of their insjiiration. Jf tiny i;oidd only siiccml 
in bringing tbe niiiveisities outside tlieir walls so that they might be able 
to fiiniisli a siitlicieiiev of t«nel>ers to acconiplish I heir great mission, lie, for 
one, would have no fear for the future . — Ed urn t ion, 

IntUrt and Uermantf, 

No feature of tbe Indian trade returns of tlii» Iasi year or two has liron 
of greater interest than the progress made toward restoration of 
commerce with this country. 

The advance was slow for son e time after the .Armistice. In tli- \i-!ir 
1919-20 India .sent goods to (iennanv to the value of DO lakhs, iW-eiv- 
ing shipments ilierei'roiii of only Ks. i lakli.<. In the following year the 
oorrespomling figures were K.s. lakhs at. d Its, I7."i lakhs. 'I'liesf 
represent alK)ut one-thini of those of the pre-war year I9 |m-I I. w hi n iln* 
exports fioni India weiv Its. 2,t)l2 lakh.-* and the iinforts lls. lakh>:. 

The percentage shave of tJei'ii.an\ in the total tr.nli* of liniia w:i> l> ii.'i jn 
the pre-war year ar.il 2‘«'t in the la.'^t fiscal year. 

Further progress has been mad<* in this fiscal yi ar. In it.- :ir>! hail 
both the imports and the i xports were iin'ie iliaii iloiible the lalii ' !' those 

of tbe samo period of \\ the same rate of progress fur ihe -cfoml 

half ot the year (vermany will have I cached the pii.sit.iori of recovering, in 
terma of rupee value, nearly half lie* pre-war trade -7//'* .1/^v /.• 

Journal, 

Indtan Sfvdrnfx and CnH’uhan f airrrxifnn. 

The (picstion r^f admission of students from this Ciiuntrv into the 
Universifies of ('anada was raiM*fl by autlioriii»-s in Iinlia. 'I'wo K it'-rs have 
been received on tbesiibjeef rceently one from the princi|ial of the rnivei>ily 
of Mcifiill aiifl the other from lie* Frefti<h*iit. of the I'liiver-^iiy of Toronto. 
The former Ictti-r run.*; as laflow : — 

*I beg lo thank you tor your letter of Juno 21 sf. Ijet me .‘say i» 
reply that Mcfrill IJniver.^ity wmild L* very glad to number in its stmlenl- 

body some students from India. In fact I have disc ussed with num? flwn 

one Indian representative tbe best meaiia of having Indian slnileids edu- 
cated here. One Indian, Knatoni Riistumjets who lectured Jo the stiiden *• 
last winter, was quite sine that he could induce some Indiau^ princes o 
grint a few scholarships. At the present time wo have not Muflicieni f«n( 
to justify us offering special inducetneuta to Iiidiau students to take t ei 
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University courses herci but should they come we would be very ^lad 
indeed to see them and welcome them. Major Chisholm is himself a 
graduate of MvCjill. He is also an old officer of mine and 1 knew him very 
well when he served so gallantly in the Srd Kattalion. In writing to him 
please remember me most, kindly to him and say that we would appreciate 
any efforts of his which would result in having tlie great nation of India 
represented at the National University of McGill.’ 

The second letter is as follows : — 

*The Canadian Universities are not averse to receiving Indian students. 
In fact at a meeting of the Universities held i;; Winnipeg last week a com- 
mittee was ap])ointed to see what 8te|>s we shmild take with regard to making 
the way easier for the admission of Indian and Chinese students. Dean 
Adams of McGill is the convener of this conimittee. The fault does not lie 
at the door of the rniversities at all. The Universities have for years been 
struggling to have the Goveriiment remove the barriers that have discriroi- 
uated so seriously against ( liiiieM* students. The attitude of Indian students 
has, I am sure, been oeoasioned by what took place in liritish Columbia. 
Yon may be eonfident that the l/nivcrsities will always be glad to co-operate 
in the way of having students from foreign parts come to us. Not only is 
it uf value to the Universities themselves but will be a national service in 
reganl to trade .’ — Thr Leuthr. 


Ctniiiihalism is no unknown filing. 

Hrir^id froM Ji /rriff*'.*/ 4// it i/u mber »•/ f he Sart* th^ Chihfren Fund ” 
/>»#/// Santf^ir, dufed ih»‘ lltk 103i, 

The famine is a di linito, solid, concrete, horrible fact, and is beyond 
any description. Cannibalism also is no unknown thing here. Children 
are not allowed nut after dusk, and no inuther, with any regard for tlie 
safety of her chiKlicn, allows those under twelve to go any distance from 
the hoii^'. Tlie miiiiher of starving professors and really intelligent people 
here is frightful. Mut we can do very little for these. We only feed, or 
take on the feeding of children whom we can continue to feei! while our 
fiimls last. There woiihl be no seiist^ in just taking a bunch of ohildnm. or 
giving infliseriniinate feasts for a week or two, and then letting them get 
hai;k into their starving condition. So we ac'cept slowly, and maintain a 
regular list 'Hie Russians in authority are ^ * of the lir.st water, but I hojx? 
that the Genoa ('onference will r«*sult in traile U*ing establislunl between 
itiissia and the Foreign iWers. This job is supposed to finish by the end 
of August, but I luw on very good aulliority that we shall continue on into 
the next year. For the sake of the |'oor ]>eopli» here, absolutely stupid 
hunger, 1 hope it does, 'fhe sights are awful and the objects one sees 
dragging themselves along the streets, are something indescribable. The 
food sulistitutes arc nauseating and I don’t know how any human organisa- 
tion could |K>ssibly retain the filth ll.al these starving wretches run down 
their throats. The weather is fine, ami I sincerely trust that the harvest— 
the little that has lieen sown— will l^e rra|vil and eaten by the |)Cop1e and 

“ot robbed from them, as it was in the preceding years of Bolshevik 
rule 
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Some Aspects of the Economic Consequences of the War for India : 

Thesis approved for the Decree of Doctor of Philosophy in tlie University 
of London, by S. G. Panaiidikar, M. A. (Bom.), Ph.D. (Boon. London). 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay. Pp. lol. Price Us. (i. 

The work under review is a critical study of tlio effects of the War 
on the trade, industry, public finance, ciirrencv, oxcha litre and the baiikinir 
system of India. It is for the most imrt basiMl on recent oflicial publica- 
tions and in a work of this kind the modest task of the I'l^viewi^r i< to write 
an appreciation. One of the outslaiiilin«; features of the book is that where 
possible the author iiistit lit I'S international coin I prisons. Thus the tiiruii's 
indicating the amount of the bank deposits in the principal countries of the 
world, the amount of note circulation of tlie world's great hanks, the 
net imports of gold in the principal countries of the world during the War 
are not only interesting in themselves but In some casi-s are valiialiii* as 
correctives of opinions hitherto held by writers on Kt^uiomics. 'Pakt* for 
instance the contention repeatetl >u/ ihuf-vuitu that India is a sink for the 
precious metals of the civilised world. It is convenient Iv forgottiui in this 
connection that India has lo times the area and 7 times the population of 
the British Isles and that India coiitaiti.*^ lit p.e. of the total poi'uhtMon 
of the world (p. <^11). The author shows that during the years |SiMh|!d(l 
United Kin^om, the U.S .4., (icrinany, Prance aiirl Italy ahsurheil 
amongst them £77H niillions worth of gniii out of the worlds proilnetifii •>!' 
gold amounting to millions, while India with a population of not. mneh 

less than the total po]mlatioii of these countries took only lu-lii-iiis. 

Nor can it be pleaiied in defeinN' of the huge ah'^orptiou of g'lhi )r, the 
western countries that the metal was reipiired for curro!:ey purpon*-. for it is 
pointed out that only 40 p.e. of this amount was so iin'li'ed anil the 
balance went for “other ])urj)ost.'s.'' Wiiat tln*se other pur|>osi-s were w* «l.» 
not know but presumably they were imt very ilifTereiit from tliuM- in Indiii. 
A second feature of the hook is that an attempt has been madi* to hiok at 
things from the unprejudiced point of view of the .scientific empiiru T'ne 
pros and cons of a question havi.* been .stiiduHl with a fairness .'»nd impar- 
tiality befitting an aca<lemicisin and im hasty geinrralisations have hecn 
indulged in. 

The hook is divide^l into eleven chapters of which four are devoted to irult? 
and industry, four to public finance, tlirci? to hanking and currency. Th • last 
chapter summarises IndiaV gains and losses resulting fnmi the \\ar. I h'- 
popular belief that India enjoyeil a hri«-f s|iell of trade |>rosperity during 
the War is refuted. It is shown that calculated at the price level *»f j 
14 the value of imports into India in ltll8-IU amounted to millie^ 

as Gomfiared with £U7‘ri millions in I»l;j.l4. On a similar calc u hit ion tlw 
wports ill 1918-19 amounted to £ 11 : 5*0 millions as compared with Clhti J 
in 1918-14. A study of the distribution of India’s import and ojpor 
trade leads the author to conclude that it is not to the interest ^*^^"“** 
to adopt a policy of Imperial Preference and that " it will merely bene 




some other parts of the British Empire especially the United Kingdom at 
the cxpi^nse of India ” (p. 92). 

While the trade of India received a set-liack during the War far 
(liSorent was the case with many of her industries. The War stimulated 
her industries by shutting out the iin|H>rts from enemy countries. Even 
the imports from England diminished considerably as she was engaged in 
tiio task of manufacturing shot and shell and other w'ar necessities. The 
aolivities of the Indian Munitions Board still further curtailed the imports 
from England. The Hoard refused to give certificates of priority for the 
importation from England of those goods whicli could be produced in India 
or imported from elsewhere. The author sliuws by a reference to the jutCj 
iron anil steel and leather industries how these were stimulated by the arti- 
ficial restrictions resulting from the War 

But the chapters most interesting to the urdiiiarv (‘itixeii ainl the Indian 
politieian are thnse relating to public finanoe. 'flie reveniii's of the Oovern- 
inent of India in 1919-20 wt*iv greater than those of I'.U.'M 1 by more than 
15 p-c. Our antiior sa\s linw were “alnii>sr dmible those in 191:3-14.” 
But this is hardly ai^cuiale. While tlie total exjionditnre increased by a 
little more than p.e., the military l•xl»ell•iitll^l• inorea>e>l during the same 
period nearly BO * p.e. It is also interesting to note that iliiring 191:3-14 to 
191 S-! 9 there was an increase in the net evpenditnn on salaries and 
oxpenstfs ot civil <le|)artinents fnnii i tP! million to t'll'ii millions while 
during the same period the eKpeiiditure •m l••lllcati••n, sanitation and medical 
ri'lit.f'inereiised from t4-t millions l‘r2 miliioiis. 

The figures relating t4i the increuM^ of note eireulatinii m India during 
the War disjclusc results e<|iia]ly interesting fi-om anoriier point of view. 
We eoiistaiitly he:ir it said that India is differing fr> in the malady of in- 
fUled currency. Hut very few of us r»Mlise the iiatiirL' and I'xtent of this 
iiithtion. The active inite eireiihitioii of India increased f''*>in Ks. oO crores 


on the :ilsl Mareli, I9lt to ]U. I.’il ere.es on the :Usi March, 1920. 
Simnltsineonsly with this inerrase in the anemn^ of rote issiii*. the tldiiiMary 
|)ortk»n j»f the paper enrrenev reeerxe went tm inerei^ing. By a series of 
amciidiiients to tiie Pap>T ('uiTi'uey Aer the limit of inve.stineiit was raised 
from Rs. It erorei to Ks. I2(i erons. it was by tliis means of currency 
inilatiitn that India (loverninent finaiiciHl a pint of the War ex|H^nditnre. 
The Home (lovernment printeil T'rea.siirv Hi Is, handed them over to the 
Secretary of Stale for India and against these as securities the Govern- 
ment here issued eiirreiiey notes — a veritable ease of ” pig on jKwk.” 

The author rightly points nut that it was this defective currency policy 
which was {lartially responsible for the rise of Indian exchange. The 
Goverinnent scrambled for silver at the most inopportune time when the 
world's production of silver fell far sliort of the demand ‘Mn order to give 
some iiK'tsdlie cover to the note issue ” The def»Ttive gidd iH)liey piirsueil 
by tliu Secretary of Stale for India w'as also in snine measure res|M>nsibIe 
J”®* l’^*^'«omeiial riae of exchange that took plaee towards the latter |iart 
01 191 j. The contiiiimnee of the prohibition nf the import of gold into 
Ihfi armistice and f-pocialiy after the middle of 1919 when the 
** t i ***^**'* » fre(? market for gold maile it easier for tin* silver interests 
take full advantage of the situation.” The author reemnmends the 
^ standard and a gold curriiicy as the suiution of India’s 

’“"“cyamlewhaiigediiBoalties. 
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The book can be recommended to students who require within a short 
compass a critical historical and comparative account of the various 
economic questions of India during the War. 

J. IV N. 


Annual Progress Seport of the Archaological Sumy of India- 

Central Circle, fur ll)2U-‘2i. 

The report is n brief account of the activities of the central dmlc of 
the Archeological Survey of India during It contains y.\ ijy^res 

A photographic plates and a drawing ilhiKtrating the exeavatimiK 
main site at NalandS. IVuuJit llirilnnnda dastri is to ho coiigratiilatod on 
the important epigraphical disifovery he has matle of the Nahmila copper 
plate of Devapalade\ a, dated ill the year :1.S. Tliniigh it has a n‘liirioiis 
character, the document is also of consider.ihio political im|>ortaiicc. The 
object of the charter is to reewd the grant of some villages in llic 
of Rajagfiiia and GayS in the {fninitjnrMutlfi for the comfurts nf monks 
and the upkeep of a monastery at NVilamla. The plate teli.s u*, that 
King DevapSladeva granted the villages at the reipiest of iSri Ihilapiitm- 
deva King of Surttrriftifrtptt made through his Uvtuhi li.ilavnrman. 
The ParK.lit is prolwibly right in his identiiieation of Stfrurntuh ipu with 
Sumatra. For besides the fact that tlie king of ^iurttruadrlpu is also 
called the ruler of (p. o) whh h is apparently Java, ui* runs! 

take note also of the fact that portions of lower Knrma and Afalay PeniiMila 
were known in ancient tim«*s as SHruntMTiw'f ^ the oi dm 

Pftli Literature and the do/tlftt of tlie classiciil auti «ms. 1i \s 

quite likely that while the ci*astal region was known as Sttrurv du* 

large island of Sumatra which lay close by was know'i as the Sh . . rn idfipi. 
Another important discuvery is an iinaoc of Tara lying at Itkiiin in 
the Ha/aribagli Dis'riot of Riharwith (he naini' of MahendraprkI: ini'isni on 
its |)edpstal. The Pan.it does not np|H‘ar to be right, when lie idpn!iile> 
the Maheiidni|)ala with *a king of that name, who bidongci* to the 
dynasty of PSia king> of Kcngal.’ It. is true that a king Mahomlr.ijilA 
some of whfise inscrijdions have been found in the (iayft «iistrii*t was 
considered by certain scholars as one of the PSlas of lien gal. Ihit no 
Pala king bearing the name ^faliendrajnila has yet been discovered in ;iny 
of the genealogical tables contained in the? Psila inscriptions not oven m 
the Manaliali grant of Mudaiia|Ala who is now generally iiceeptcd as the 
last independent Pfila king of Hcngal. On the contrary we fiiul a 
Pratihara king bearing that name ami ruling over an empire slreleninfi 
from the Arabian Sra to the fnui tiers of the Pfthi kingdom. 'Jlie^an*n 
king is also found granting land in aiich?iit SravaslI in 1*. P« 

Vol. XV, pp. ;i0ri-07). Under these eireniii.stancfs we think Mr. It- ^ 
Banerjec was pGrff*ctly right, in identifying the Maliendrapala of the ^»ay 
inscriptions with the* Ourjara Pratiluira king of that name. (M. A* • • ^ 
Vol. V, pp. and if this is so then the .Mahendrai^la ^ * ** 

image of Itkhori is surely the son of the Gnrjara King 
image No. 2t)99 contained in the 5th photographic plate w m 
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A Short History of the Order of Saint John of Jemsaleni-^bv 

E. M. Teniiysoo (The Society of S. S. Peter and Pauli London). 

A very interesting and readable account of a ^reat humanitarian move, 
ment which shed a bieain of liji^ht across the otherwise lurid clouds that 
envelop the history of mcdimval Eiiro])e.- We are carried in succession 
from Jerusalem to Cyprus and liliodes and then to Malta. The author iuis 
stronir Hhes and dislikes and makes no disguise of his feelings against the 
Moslem, the Hun (both ancient and modern) and against anything con. 
nected with the Revolution, 'riiis rather mars an otherwise excceiliuglv 
readable history. He is uniisiially severe ii|K>n Baron von llompes(>h the 
last Grand Master of Malta. Thcrt; are other opinions aliout him and i-ven 
if he sinned in handing over Malta to Naph'on he atoned for it bv his 
death as a |)aui)er. But the one thing the author cannot forgive in 
Uompeseh is h*8 German birth. Boys seonts should fim! this liook of a<hl«N| 
interest when pieparing for their ambiilanci* ha«lg(\ Cmni* de Lion, 
La Valette and lio.t of other true knights pa<s hefore us one after the other 
a series of inspiring tigiin^, true Scouts all. 

Bookwoi; u 

The Drink and Drag Evil in India.— By Badml Hassan ((janesh 
& Co., Madras), pp. Ittl. Price Bs. :i. 

A fotinidaUe ei'a»ii\)‘vn of what may be culled the Pussy foot -(hindhi 
campaign in India has t M he tiehl with this litlh* oontnhuiion lo the 
vexed problem of ''dr\ ^Vform. Mr. Hassan heiv presents liiiU'.plf lo 
the reader as at once :c liisf^ian, though in iiiiniatiire, of the drinlc rvil 
an l an enthusiastie ad«--«ao of teinpcianei'. Trie historical sketfli ivhieh 
passes in review the entire p>*rioil from tht* age of the Vedas to the :ige 
of the Moguls forms, however, only a tpiarler of a work, the hulk of wiiioh 
is a vigorous and sustained denunciatinii of the sueecssive e\ei>*e ^ystrnis 
of the Indian (fovernnieiit From tlie ailwnt of the East India (*i)rn|i:iriy 
to the present day If now, statements like •' Mii'ilim inll'UMu*e lirij»o<I 
rather than retardeil the* hahit of drinking” and ••ihcr''' in Hi- eiiiijiti*!' 
headed ^Tnder Muslim Buie" Im* t.ikeii th- iiieaviin- xf ihi* wntir's 
candour, 0 ]ien-iiiind(‘!liii‘s«-' and impartiality, rh- >uhsfi|ueiit eritifisni mI tlif 
Ooverninciit’s excise piliey shoulfl ohtaiii a |)itie:i^ iifirin^ and pruvjilr 
much focal for .serious th'iught ami unbiassed reiliM"i>iii. Appaii'iitly irrr- 
futable blue-book statistics ami >tati*ineiit.*i an* much in cfvi(h*'!ec* in tin* 
author’s dialecrtics. ami the whole* work iuipre-<e4 one as an ll••nl*s! ami 
indef)endc*nt endeavour to liNjk facts b'll lly in the face. 

The opium prohlcni has it-: clue . share* of the writer’s eiit iMl^i:lSll). ami 
the deprecation of the trallic with f*hiiri and the ever-ineroasing eiJiisiiinp- 
tion in I miia plain's Mr. Hassan in the company of no less a )HTson tlnin 
Sir John N. Jonlon, who, i'l a reeeiit aitieh? in the “ IXiily Mail.” 
expressed his lielief that it is iiicumlMuit on the League* of Nations lo 
terminate the world-wide evil of the opium traflic. 

Xiatly bound, arlecpiately indi'XiMl, clearly, forcibly written and, on Ine 
whole, carefully printed as it is, this volnine sliouM n*commericl ilself to 
all interested in the drink and dnig problem. 
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THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF INDIAN ART 

I 

INDIAN ART. ITS SKJNIFIC.VNCK IN THE 
WOULD' 

All til-til's cHNited by Nntun*. all luiiiian creations are 
only images, parables, ideas, reHttxea of that incomprehensible 
beauty, which seems to pass by in the siiddim vision of an 
inspired moment, leaving behind her smile, the beating of 
her wings, the bliss of her vision, and the ever-iiisatiablo 
ever-unfulfilled longing for herself as the unchanging 
gift to the Creative Spirit. All art iMiing a parable of that 
one, ultiniatft beauty, is incomparable, for its standard does 
not lielong to any special iiianifestation — it is the life itself 
of that unfathomable Ix'auty, and she pours it out lavishly 
on those who are prepartHl, who are open to it like the 
ploughed field, and who know how to seize it. 

There is only one (Soil, but nunilicrless are his forms. 
How eager he is to meet man ; he ehooses the garment of 
^’hicli he is sure that it will Ixi familiar to man so that he 
''^ill realize him in close.st coniniunion and know him as 


Irf'i-lun' di:livpti-(l Hi ili.< CnliMitln riiiv<'n>iiv .>« tin* 27lh July, 1022, by M»8 Sirlla 
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his own self. There is only one Art, but numberless are 
its forms. The Infinite touches a different string in every 
human heart, and each resounds in a different way althoii"|| 
the depth of its sound is vibrating with the same emotion. 

It is a strange and coinple.v phenomenon, that a work 
of art representing something we may or may not know, 
created by soiueliodr whoso name is forgotten, conceived 
hundreds and thousands of veal's ago, speaks a language and 
expresses an inner experience near to us through inliom 
understanding of our nature although the combination and 
suggestiveness of the forms may lie unaccustomed to us. 
But in spite of the ultimate reality of art being one and tlic 
same it necessarily has to assume in each special case that 
particular form, that is to say, it has to run through that 
channel of inner exporienoe which is most adequate, and 
satisfies the creator to the greatest extent. The goal is the 
same hut the ways are many, ami we appreciate all the ways 
liecuuse all of us realiz<> the goal. 


Life means something different to every individual, [n 
this respect every civilization represents one individual, whose 
features are distinctly shaped, and who reacts upon the outer 
world in a way which is jisyehologically coherent. 

Striving after his own happiiic.ss -and sm-li is ths 
equiiihrium of mind, — every individual creali's eomhiiiatiims 
of conceptions or of forms which give to him the feeling of 


complete satisfaction, of peace and unity. 

Art is creation. The artist, the creator uses his offn 
life, the u.spflct of Jiis surroundings, and the ainouiit of his 
knowledge as his materials. By moving from his inner self 
to the outer world, he follows a rhythm unknowingly yet 
unavoidably, and it is this rliylhiii which organiy.es the «ork 
of art and makes it into what it is. Bvery iiidividiiul hss 
bis own rhythm ; it is of vital importance, f«'i‘ it 
only determine the way of liis moving about l)elw«®*| 
concreteness and imagination, it is not only the Iwatnig o 
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his individual heart, but in a sympathetic way, it makes the 
objects which it approaches, move and live in the same strain. 
Their relative distortion — or what appears to be distortion — 
18 the inner rhythm of creation objectified. 

It is paradoxical and true that the universal significance of 
any art is attached to its most individualistic, most singularly 
peculiar features. For they possess all the immediateness 
of the first vision, that is to say, of that vision which always 
remains fresh because it is alive in the special disposition 
of the artist. Mankind in its creative attitude towards the 
world with all its bewildering charm, its peaceful harmony, 
with all its suggestiveness of an over- world, makes art the 
relevant, spontaneous manifestation of the life of the soul. 

In this way, ev(?ry work of art is an lesthetie revelation 
and psychological confession. 

Art does not know of progress. 'Fhe cave-man attained 
unrivalled perfection with his earth-colour paintings on the 
rough walls of rocks and caves, and the artistic merit of a 
negro sculpture, for instance, is equal to any of the best 
Buddhist, Gothic, or Post-Impressionist work of art. But 
again we have to face a ])aradox, for although the ultimate 
truth of all art is one, and although no art of any civilization 
is superior to that of any other, still there ate distinctions. 
It is like the rungs of the ladder. 'I'lie lowest, the highest, the 
middle one, nil are rungs of the ladder, and none can be missed. 

We are accustomed to consider the physical age of people, 
we even speak of the ago of nations, but we do not suilieiently 
realize that the psychical life of mankind in its various 
manifestations is an expression of the age of soul, and 
determines its reaction with regsird to the surroundings. Some 
civilizjitions have primitive souls, the exinwience of others 
is mature, while others apjwoach the world with self-conscious- 
ness and refinement. 

The primitive soul facwl with disentangled reality gets 
iost in the chaos of its own inner experience. This maze of 
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life is oppressive and exuberant, and the soul is in it, and 
wherever it turns life stands around it, and it cannot find 
the way out, and it goes astray in unknown wilderness which 
creeps nearer and nearer towards it, and takes possession of 
it, and it sinks down in amazement, and Ijecomes crowned, 
and buried by the excited wilderness of imagination. This 
experience found artistic realization in the north of Europe, 
more than a thousand years ago, it accompanies the whole of 
Islamic art from Persia to Spain, and Indian art is 
penetrated by it from the earliest monunumts known to us 
throughout its existence. 

A Ccarring from a small wooden church in Sweden makf‘s 
animals disappear in the endless curvature of their own limbs. 
These stri'tch and 1)end like surging waves and glide over 
their own (existence with caress, and rush away in terror and 
get entangled and free themselves in a harmonious play of 
their own vital energy. Their fear is smoothed by a melody 
which sings through tlie pang : it organizes their distorted 
and broken features, it restores them to life in eomniunion 
with lines which have no name hut wlii: h arc endowtsl with 
significance, and spread over and get engrossed in a n.nnifold- 
ness which belongs to them and docs not belong to theiu, 
and carries them away and restores them to entirely, unaware, 
though .sure of its movement. They cover the surftice by .aii 
impenetrable thicket of form.s, lines, movement <-ind 
suggestivenc.ss. Xothing .seems to exist liesides their intricate 
reality. 

In Islamic art th(r symphony of a fearsome, crowded 
and intermixed life is calmed by a more rational temperament 
into a pattern of regular geometrical design. Jlnslim 
imagination always is restrained by a calculating intellect, 
which carefully places square next to square, and fills 
of them w'ith squares, or circles or other geometrical devices 
until nothing is left without design, and not the smallest 
part remains vacant, and even the holes which have to be 
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cut out to make the pattern distinct (which is carved in the 
wood)— even these holes are not empty but their darkness 
accompanies the irrosisti1)le logic of squares, it ])lays between 
fanciful araliesques, itself arabesque and pattern of its own, 
so that light and darkness mingle in one plan, where the 
positive and negative become absorbed in frantic imagi- 
nation. 

This dread of emptiness, this turbulent joy of heaping 
and crowding together infinite forms reflects and satisfies 
the mind of man, who feels himself entangled in the cosmos, 
who docs not know of its secret but who takes part in its life, 
and whose only consciousness and distance is the deep fear of 
the seemingly insoluble connection, of which the power is 
too strejit to la* resisted. 

Indian art created this gruesomi? joy of existence in 
innumerable compositions and uncounted buildings. It found 
complete expression for that sort of ehaotic existence and of 
hrealhless whirl. In a relief from Jmnrarnti intoxicated 
dance revolves in circles growing more and more narrow — 
round the offering lx)wl. which surges out of the crowd in its 
centre, yet is fettered to and clasp»'(l by the ceaseless energjy 
of a nevor-tired moveineiit. All these joyous men, similar to 
squares and arabesques, and intimately connected with the 
elongated scroll of fantastically dismemlM>red and distorted 
animals, which populate the imagination of Northern people, 
all these tigures are merely an intricate pattern, a densely 
woven net which is thrown in groat anguish over the vast 
abyss of the unknown. And the ground of the relief seconds 
the madness of its figures. 

To thrust away the gap, to ho absorbed in life, manifest 
through forms is one of (he leading principles of Indian art. 

creative impulse, in fact, is now here else so strong as 
when forms are made to grow out of forms, when in unin- 
*®wupted continuity dome is t>vcrpowered by dome, arcbitec* 
is dissolved in figures, statics is forgotten and in an 
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exuberant growth spires shoot iip, towers, 1)aloonies, statues, 
and reliefs, when no wall exist any longer for they are 
replaced by pillars, figures, and tho display of light and shade. 
Every Indian temple conquers death by life, keeps away tho 
unformed and empty from its sacred walls, and revels in 
the overflow of artistic creativeness, nourished by a primeval 
emotion of soul. The dread of emptiness expressed in 
positive terms by the exuberant joy of a limitless life, is the 
urgent force of Indian art. 

Primitiveness is luisis as well as fate of Northern and 
Islamic art. They never could get over it and died away in 
the sterility of a piittern which 1)eeame unsuitable for tho 
expression of new contents. Indian art, however, eseiqxHl 
the danger of bccuiniiig .sterile and abstract. It never stopped, 
and the plasticity of its forms always proved a ready shape for 
a new* experience and altered appreciation of life. 

It i.s a widespread error to cla.ssify art which merely shous 
lines, surfaces, or colours in correspondence amongst them- 
.selves and without any allusion to concrete objects a.s plants, 
men, and the like as alntract art, wdiile artistic forms, 
sugge.stivu of things .seen or imagined are called representation. 
This view originated from the Kuypto-tireek art-triiclilion of 
Europe, which was revived in the l{enais.san(!e. Humanism 
thought man the one and important object of art ; but as man 
does not exi.st by himself but is surroundid by sky and earth, 
landscape or town with all their parts and details, those too 
deserved to become objects for representation. And at the end 
photography triumphed, giving absolutely objective represen- 
tation to all things of retility, and in this manner, rescued art, 
which WH.S on its way to forget its source, the inner experienc* 
of man and its endeavour, that is expression through crejitive 
form. 

“ Almtract means removed from nature, but as art occupiw 
a level different from that of nature, abstraction \ 
significance and the reality of art depends on the stan 
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inherent in art itself. The geometric ornamentation of 
Islamic art is as real as any portrait by Rembrandt, for both 
are rooted in an inclTable yet fundamental experience of life. 
The problem, therefore, is not to distinguish between abstract 
and realistic art, the question we must answer is — How is it 
possible that man realizes his creative self in so various ways, 
which ara absolutely dilTerent from the various languages 
spoken ? Jfor these convey thoughts in a manner incorapre* 
hcnsible to those who are unacquainted with the special 
language, whilst works of art in unlimited generosity reveal 
their soul to all who do not forget that they too have souLs. 

The distinction lietwoeu abstract art and representation 
lies in man’s consciousness of life. To those agitated by 
uncontrolled forces and fcsflings, life appears a texture where 
threads are shooting to and fro, carrying with them 
fragments of reminiscences whitrh get entangled in jungles 
through which the .soul has to find its psitb. And like a child 
frightened by the fearful nearness of a lonesome night starts 
singing a song, and it clasps tin; terror of the unknown, so 
primitive art com|uers the unknown by a melody which never 
seems to end, for it gives its flow to the forces which threa- 
tened it, and they calm down like waves after the storm, or 
it makes them spell-liound by its will so that they crystallize 
into the regular psvtterns of squjires, circles, and arabesques. 

Indian art brought forth by this primeval fear of life, of 
which the reverse Is supcnibundanee of vitality, reacts with 
melody and measure, with abstract rhythm, but also with 
unbounded freedom of what is calbal representation, that is to 
^y> it introduces the figures of men, animals, plants and 
inanimate objects into the flowing river of rhythmic invention. 

It surpasses the stage of priinitiveness and reaches the 
uttitude of tl>e naive, unsophisticated soul, which finds itself 
ut home in the world, w'hich has discovered itself as something 
holds its own position though it lie included in the 
universe, ptill the charm of the unknown, of the “ abstract " 
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retains its significance. The symholism of early Buddhist 
art, parallel to that of early Christian art, where for the 
bodily presence of Buddha as well as of Christ, symbols like 
the circle of the wheel or the cross are substituted, preserves 
the primeval fear of the creative mind with regard to the 
shape of things. 

It must be understood that immitiveness in one sense dues 
not coincide with one or the other early stage of human 
history. For the cav(!*iiiuii, known as primitive man, masters 
life, at least in its manifestation of animal life — ns his sure 
possession ; he is the conqueror who stands in safe distance 
from his victim, and realizes its existence as somuthinu 
fundamentally detached from his own person. The uvolutiun of 
soul, of psychical life, of which art is the creative e.xpres.sioii 
does not depend on the degree of civilization. Kven the term 
evolution cannot Itc applied, f<ir do we not sim at such a laiiMutc 
as that of present western civilization, art finding its true 
czpres.sion in the ** primitivcncss ’’ ufsha{wde.ss ahstraet com* 
positions of mere ]ine.s, patches, and colours? “Primitive” 
with regard to creative expression is the name fur a type 
of soul, whicl) might be connected with certain types uf 
civilization, either as spontaneous expression or as reaction: 
this question, however, transgresses tlie tlie iry of art. 
All that can be said, is tiiat there are dislinei types 
of human creativeness.' The resison why wo call one of those 
types “ primitive ” will he justified hy its relatiuii.ship witii the 
other types of artistic behaviour. Indian art in its elenumtary 
strength, in its untiring invention of crowded ferins, in its 


* TJm “ primiO'TO " rclicr fr<iiii (bn dnntt! nrowil rnniKl lIi" '•** 

leut 3 centnrinii Inter Ibriii (iiir Bhnrul KCiil|>turv. But thn ^►(orinil Mwcf.-nno Imi' HtlK 
to Ho witb jiayrliinal nmliiriljr. Tlin mi'iKnlit; of Awi'irnr'tfi mol aino of 
•(min HnlM from SO to lfl(' yonn later thnn ItKarul i» nndouWcHl.v in iaTiniii rp.'|«’<.'Ol<K» 
mntnm thnn that of Bhnrul^ which ia oii«» itf tin* oarlin^i- Ii.diaii inonninniiia known 
No rraaon for thi.i wilful niicceaaion, nuithnr thn nrnmhniiBinK n'nnii nl •I"’ ini<*iiiiini,liiu 
of raenr, whom ihn nrtiitn ninio fnnn, nor thn rnrioiln local and racial art irwii '’n"* 
aolnijr he marin rerpoiiaible for thin rovnmn order of hialftry. 
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endless rhythm, in its severe, abstract pattern of all the com- 
positions participates in the primitive type of the world's art. 

The art of a creative unit, whether it be a single indivi- 
dual, or an entire civilization, has in all of its productions an 
inner continuity. This is the life-movement of every indivi- 
dual aspect of art, its most intimate expression, its unique 
character. The elements of visual art, on the other hand, are 
limited in num1)er ; line, surface and cube, colour and light 
and shade represent the essential elements which are at the 
disposal of creation. The selection and relation into which 
those elements are placed in onler to express the inner 
trend of imagination, constitute the peculiarity of every 
art. 

indian art never stops, and it cannot forget either. Its 
expansion is immense for it carries on the stock of its earlier 
inventions, and amalgam.'itcs them witli the presence of any 
time. Its tradition is an undying life-stock, and so it is no 
wonder that the dread of emptiness is compatible with the 
serene peace of animated figures. 

In the reliefs which adorn tlie railing of the Stupa 
from B/iarhut, equal peace embnices the figures of men and 
animal, ot fruit and jewel, of flower and town. What- 
erer be the action, the repre.sentation maintains an undisturbed 
serenity which is not greater in any part or member. All of 
them join in stabilised harmony, the hymn of life which is 
sung hy the heavy and patient movement of an untiring, all- 
peivading lotus-stalk. They assemble and render homage to 
their own unitv which makes th‘*m greater than if thev were 
separated. They have in fact, no power to stand for them- 
selves. They cling to each other like tendrils, who in spite of 
their completeness as plants, newl the support of a solid 
stem. The stem of this art is the design, into which all 
figurc-s are included. It carries them firmly and they surren- 
der willingly. TTic Resign lia.s done away with the perplexing 
“‘‘d ceaseless succession and penetration of an infinite 
2 
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multitude of forms. The forest of frantic imagination hag 
been cleared, order has come into peaceful laud. 

Borobodnrt 1000 years later than Blutrhut, developed in 
straight line the leading principle of Bharhut art, of that nni're 
contemplative mood which surrenders to live out of generous 
gratitude. The explosion-like vehemence of primitive concep. 
tion has mitigated its sway, the single figures have grown in 
size and decreiised in number. They share the freedom of a 
clear atmosphere, amply and harmoniously distributed amongst 
them. This stage of artistic vision, highly developed in 
Greece, and henceforth labelled iis classic art, is common 
to the whole of Kuropean art, except in its lly/antine 
phase. It is equally widely spreatl in Eastern Asia, 
where the whole of Chinese art, except the Simtf age, and 
the whole of Japanese art, except the lluddhist tradition 
are of one and the same level, 'i'liis art, classic in its 


spontaueousness, takes its impression from life, and transform 
the particular impression into a world of its own which obeys 
laws dictated hy the contact of individuHl and reality. IVliiJst 
primitive art is of one and the same turbulent textun'in 
all its manifestations, the mature, the naive art creates a 
new texture where some defluiti* tlieme is tlie warp and some 
experience is the weft. In these periods the unknown forces 
have become spell-liound, and ndired far behuv the tlio'shold 
of consciousness. Imagination is set free fitmi the aiiguisii, 
and tries its first steps which are going to be decisive with 


all the surety of a wonder child. 

But although Indian art miturally possesses types which 
belong to the wliole of art, it amalgamates the various 
types in unique manner. Greek art, for instance, which 
subordinates heroic figures is an artistic rcasonahlencss 
displaying the legend and grandeur of the actors in » 
way which shall give permanence to the scene, as 
the realistic freedom of the figures is subjugated by a 
strictly observed symmetry and by rigorous limits. Ba 
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classio iiaivet6 of Indian art is fundamentally different. 
In the relief of the Stupa from liorobmlur, the rigidity 
of a symmetrical arrangement is unknown. The Buddha 
animated by the subtle grace of bis entire nature has 
entered the scene. Devoted to his own inner mission he 
stands amidst the glory of j-ubilating spirits, who surround 
him like agitated wav(>s of water, full of the rhythm of the 
flowing wave, and a similar movement is poured out 
over the Buddha’s benign attitude. Although he is the 
central figure he does not occupy the centre of composition, 
but he allows the flying movement of the spirits, the 
wind-waves which p«iss through the top of flowering trees, 
the waves of devotion which pass through the hearts of the 
humble worshippi'rs, — he allows all of them to communicate 
and to unfold themselvc.s, and his standing, which means 
coming, giving, and receiving, acc(‘pts the blessings of nature, 
and the prayer of man, as if it were a shower of happiness, 
gently running through all his limbs. 

Although the composition results from a special theme, 
and not from a state of mind only, — and although it has the 
greatness of well-displayed masses resting on a level 
ground which has no other function than to display the 
composition, the composition itself has preserved that indoniit* 
able necessity which makes it one continuous whole of an 
all-pervasive movement ; it rt^sists, carried on by its strength, 
the fetter of symmetry, and creates a free rhythm unmindful 
of laws and rules, and merely expressing itself. 

Such is the inheritance of priinitivencss to the classic 
"pontaneousness of Indian art. 'I he autonomous inspiration 
of the artist reposes on the primeval experience, that between 

things and within all of them the same creative force is at 
*ork. In this w'ay, Indian Art attains its rapturous curvature 
which is blended with the .solemn choiceness of a classic art. 

Indian art never stops. 'Whilst in other civilizations the 
® »io balance of art is followed by a reaction of the primeval 
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instincts which are not satisfied by the polished and ineasuml 
balance, a type of art which is called Harogufi, and distoi-t 
the equilibrium by their indomitable sway, this type is 
excluded from India, for there the whole of experience 
remains intact and becomes sublimated yet remains one and 
the same. Because tlie life-stock of Indian art never dries np, 
it has one coherent tradition, which receives every fresh 
impulse with the flexibility of a youthful mind, and 
amalgamates philosophic conceptions with the vitalitr 
of inspiration. Therefore, it never runs the dangta* of 
becoming allegoric, but it remains original creation with tlic 
help of its undying tradition, which has the eternal life of 
the spirit. 

The conception of the Buddha iniagt;. one of the niosi 
significant realizations of a sublimated mind makes imswerr- 
ing symmetry the artistic attitude of the sculpture while tuinfm 
and atanaa ehanicteri/.e thi> bodily posture of the 
And yet this symmetry, rigid and commanding in its natiuv is 
transformed and suggests a psy hical state unknown to ;iiiy 
other civilization. Egypt and the Byzantine empii-e aliki' 
made symmetry the standard formula for trinscendciital 
contents. The statue of an Egyptian find or kin>r. -uid tlicn* 
is no difference between ihem,--is nut onlv svmmetrii’.'il in its 
structure, but also in its expression. Pitiless pardielism gives 
to him the aspect of a .superhuman being, unmovitd and 
persistent in it.s unappraachahility. The Byzantine composi- 
tion, ruled by a similar spirit of stern transcendentalism makes 
angels tlie bodile.y.s walls which guard the deathlike .silence 
of the immovable God. But the symmetry to which Indian 
art subjects its Gods hasiiotiiiiigof transceiidentaiisni. There 
it is the subtlest vibration of an accomplished state of spiritual 
existence and still it prewrvos a faint perfume of liiitnan lifo- 
The modelling of the bf)dy has ail the warmth of life and the 
well-trained breath of the Yogi keeps him straight and 
perfectly at rest. His whole epidermis is sensitive to lit®- 
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It silently ombtvlms the conqueror, and he giv(^s way to it 
iiad lets it take its course. His mind dwells in the infinite, 
and his hands arc redeemed from all effort, and from all 
energy. 

Architecture, the most comprehensive kind of art, 
maintains in all its forms, throughout the whole of Indian 
history the unity kept alive by ]>rinievnl superabundance, 
which is restrained by the sfmntaneousuess of classic measure, 
and reaches perfection by surrendering vitality and the 
ccpiilibrium of life to the predoininatinu idea of an artistic 
reality, the laws of which correspond to that of the universe. 

The Indian temple, an exuberant growth of seemingly 
haphazard iiumherless Conns, never loses control over its 
extravagant wealth. 'I’heir organic slnictiirK is neither derived 
from any e.xani pie seen in natiin', nor does it merely do justice 
to lesthetic consideration, but ii visualises the eosmic force 
which ci'eates innuinerahlu forms, and tiiese ant one whole, 
and without the lca.st of tliem, the universal iiarmony would 
lack complctcues.s. 

This completene.ss is a unique achievement of Indian 
art. Through it. it is distinguished from all other eivilizutions, 
for those give exprtission to the one or to tlie otlier feeling of 
life ill various ages, .siiarply distinct, from one another. In 
India, however, all ages of soul arc alive in each of its artistic 
manife.stations. Kvery Indian work of art is primitive and suh- 
limated, naive and retiiied at the same time. And this wide 
expulsion of creative emotion concentrated in every one of its 
productions, be.stows on it a spiritual vitality, mifamiliur to 
the rest of the world. With this creative wealth at hand the 
Indian artist expresses his feeling of life : — Man awakens into 
n new sphere of existence, which does not Imvt* any space for 
for it has become saturated with him. Nature, too, is 
traiisforined and has no iH^ginning and no end, for hush and 
line and hill and man, .all aw' co-onlinate, and fundamentally 
tlieiT iH no ditTcrcnce Iietween them. 
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Through the expreraion art gives to man’s face, the 
physiognomy of soul itself, shows its mystery naked and 
unashamed. The face of Egypt, determined and commanding^ 
though not free from terror, glares with wide-open eyes into 
the other world. 

Europe creates the self-determined and self-conscious 
attitude wliiuh I'esults from an untiring energy. No weakness 
is tolerated by the.se sharp and severe features. They know 
their aim and they do not want to know of anything else. 

The Indian physiognomy has got over terror and 
all fear. It does not want nor does it need to strive for, 
or to maintain its aim, for long ago it has achieved it, and 
now is at peace, and neid not search the other uorld for 
distant happiness, and need not struggle and try to conquer 
some small square of reality which it might call its ou n. 

The Egyptian statue immortaiizi‘<l the life of an infallihli! 
king, stern and remote from human emotion and thertdorc 
like one of tin; Gorls. The European face, great in its 
purely human .strength and weakness disdains all pretentious. 

.Vml the Indian head knows and forgives and faintlv 
smiles the eternal smile of the deep sea wdiieh is not 
atirred hy storms, tiueh are the monuments dilfereiit 
oivilizatioiis .set themselves. The artistie visuali.sution 
is truer than ail written doeuments can he, and redeefns tlx.' 
coiwciousness of every age from niisunderstandimr. Hut 
whilst the face of Indian humanity e.\pres.Hes its God- likeness 
through features wliich have become the exppe.ssive ge-sture 
of their own relined emotions, the relationship of man and 
world links both clo.sely together. It is a simple natural 
world, where big birds lly their own way, where .scciitisd, 
starlike llowcrs l>lossoin at their time, where hill and lious<} and 
bush and meadow are the serene fniiiie for man. An<l if .'0'> 
look closer you f«»rget the hills, houses, clouds and man, and 
become aware that they are mer»3ly various forms unu various 
shapes for the one reality which surges up in all of them an 
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bends and surroun^ them, according to its will. Fundamentally 
there is no distinction between all of them, all are equal parts 
of the artistic vision as well as of nature ; fundamentally there 
was no difference either between man and (iod— this* bein^ 
the artistic message of the Buddha head. 

Indian art integrates the types of human creativeness 
otherwise only realized apart from one another. Through this 
amalgamation of various spiritual types it gets the intensity 
of expression which unites priinitiveness and suhlimation, 
imagination and reality, .spirit and matter in one pliahk 
material, ready whenever intuition wishes to make use 
of it. 
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II 

NATURE AND CREATIVENESS > 

Nature is man’s creation. The mountain of course, 
the river and the sea do not neinl man for their existence. 
But nature is more than and diiforont from its consti- 
tuents. Its meaniii" to us is that of nrii'in and union nnd 
because we have left the one liehiiid us nnd have not 
reached tlie other, it has liecorae something aptirt from us. 
So for the time being, which will last as long as man, for it 
came into existence with him and is unthinkable without 
him, — for the time being the faculty of art Avas given to man. 
It is the meeting place of the human soul and that of natiin! 
and wherever they come ijito contact, form is er(*ated. Form 
redeems man from his separation. Through it oh.it!el and 
individual become fused aud what results is more than either 
of them. 

Nature in all aspects has an alluring charm. Charm 
implies danger nnd man succumbs to it, by trying to copy 
some aspect of nature or the other. But as long as tin; 
original exists, the copy is of no value, and as we are imt likely 
to witness the withdrawal of nature from this world, naturalis- 
tic art ill respect to cre.-ilioii is supiwiluous. 

The closest contact of man and nature is visualised 
through landscape painting. Neither poetry nor music know 
of a similar form. What does “ landscape ” mean r It gives 
a cutting from some sight of nature and with the sight the 
mood of him, who contemplated it and with the mood the 
way he got impressed by it. ** Landscape ” is a state of soul, 
objectified with the help of some .sight of nature. Woaroso 
accustomed to see ourselves in landscape paintings and to And 
in them the sanction of questiona we do not ask, for fear to get 
an ansAirer, that we scarcely can believe, that landscape as 

• Loctiiro r]f)irw>I «t th»CaleniM Vnivonrity wn the 3Ut July. **''* 

XmmriMh, Ph.D. (Vicstia;. 
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an art is a very late form of expression and is 

PMched by very few civilisations only. The great painters of 
the Siing-age in China, the sensifivii sculptors of late Romano- 
Rsllenlstic reliefs, the artists of Europe from the seven* 
teenth century onwards arc the only artistic units who 
express themselves through landscape. Landst^ape, namely, 
the union of water and earth, of sky and mountain, evening 
or spring, presupposes distance, concrete distance as well as 
that of siml. For there are not only trees in a forest one next 
to the other and then* is not only some blue sky extended 
over plain and mountains. Hut what makes tree and river 
and mountain and sky so si'.fnilicanily coherent, is the space 
between and around them, connection and separation, limit 
and oneness. It is, liowiiver, the distance of onr self from 
nature and our longing towards it which gives to landscape a 
spiritual perspective. 

Chinese painting for instance, plaees a mighty 
tree old in tge and experience, on the slope of a barren rock, 
whi(jh emerges from and rushes down into the unknown and 
the tree Imuvs before the vast ness of mysterious space, which 
does not Ireid anywhere, but directly borders on the intlnite, 
and its bmnehes drop into that ]M'aeeful and vibrating empti- 
ness that pours itself into the heart of man, whose smallness 
has become effaced by his oavii emotion which touches the 
yonder shore and the boat points to the same direction. 

^ezanne, the repre.sentaiit of nuHlern KnrojK'nn painting 
realizes nature in itA cosmic order, where the bill is the rule 
of the house and the tree thiat of the sky ami the coloured 
surfac(3 that of the picturci and their hovering that of his soul 
While the Chinese loses himself in iiaiure the modern 
European tinds his cquilibriuin projected as far as nature 
reaches. 

This com prel tensive view on landscape originally is 
unknown to [ndiaii art. Whether it be Chinese or modern 
liuroptsan Undscape, their signiticanee, results from contact, 

3 
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from the contact of atmosphere and the tree’s movement and 
man’s gesture in the Chinese painting and from the fusion of 
the texture of the material and the play of light and shade 
which are subordinate to the Arm logic of intuition in 
^ezanne’s work. 

The Indian artist, on the other hand, docs not see the 
intercourse of the various forms of natui'e. His interest is 
absorbed by each of them to an equal extent. When, for 
instance, in the representation of the Kurunga Miga Jahika 
from Bharhut, hunter and antelope, wo<xlpecker and tree 
and tortoise populate a for>'st which does not exist for our 
eye, but is suggested to our imagination, no similarity to 
amy kind of landscape possibly can be discovered. Yet the 
relation to nature, oi'eatcd in such a relief is not less intiniaite 
than that of the former visualisations. In what manner ? 

The single figures appear as isf'lated individuals. We 
do not see where they stand, nor from whore they come and 
grow. For the flat ground of the relief does aw.ay with 
everything that is not directly connucted with thir nviiii 
figures of the relief. Yet it would l)e wrong to sec those 
detached figures as Isolated, <jn the contrary, they an; as 
closely connected with one another and with the whole 
trees, animals and men of any laiulseape can luv But in 
order to realise this connection, we have to forget nil memory 
pictures, which menace our a|>preciation and we have tu 
forget the manner aecustomed to ns of looking at things. 
We must not seek for things which possibly will not Iw there, 
but our eye dwells on those forms and relations, on those 
signs and solutions which indiciite and represent the truly 
Indian conception. 

There is a childlike unreality almut those small trees with 
big leaves and stems. There is an uiisophisticiited and 
voluptuous pleasure in the curvature of body and neck and 
movement of the animal, there is a quaint simplicity in the 
slanting position of toylike men who have the inteusel/ 
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expressive gestures of marionettes. Surel7 they are not 
surrounded by nature but how could they be surrounded as 
they ate nature themselves. Such is the landscape of Indian 
art ; it does not describe or suggest the aspect of nature, 
both of which imply the notion of an alienated and regained 
nature. But the Indian mind abides in nature, and it creates 
as nature does. For do we not see flr)wers growing on the 
slope of the hill in the same graceful irregularity with the 
same gentle bend, the artist has given to his creatures ? 

I'ho Indian artist in creating docs not observe nature, 
but he milizes it. He himself belongs to nature and it is 
working through him. This creative attitude stands very 
near to Spinozii’s terminology of Hatura naturata and nafura 
mtiiraiiM where created and creative! are qualities of one 
suhstiince. The work of (he Indian arti.st has the growing 
life which earth bestows on its creature-s. 

* One type of composition, as significant for Indian plastic 
as the tattiram mi for the Indian mind, is represented by 
the group of woman and tree. It occurs in the earliest phase 
of Indian art, it accompanies its entire existence with the 
sweetness of the tetar which keeps tune and time of the song. 

The legend tells that the Asokn tree Imgins to blossom 
when touched hy the left foot of a woman. Art makes 
them bloom into union. Her arms and the stem are one ; 
one life of youth pulsates through both of them ; it is the 
life of earth, the life of nature. Therefore composition to 
tile Indian artist does not mean an abstract scheme, as it is the 
Cfwo with parallelism in .Kgyptian art, with the triangle in 
the European Renaissance and with the diagonal line in the 
Baroque. It is an efFortle.ss movement which flows through 
all the forms and overflows from the one to the next, from 
the woman to the tree and from movement to cube. 

In the art of the whole world — except in India — devices 

patterns will lie found which have (he function of 
embellishment and decoration only and which have no deeper 
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connection ivith the compositions themselves. Tiie numbur- 
less posts and walls, beams and slabs of Indian monumentH 
covered or adorned with the undulating stalk of heavy lotus 
flowers, are of unique significance. They are the purest 
creative forms which landscape achieves in India. No sugges- 
tion of atnio.sphorc is made there, for they carry tlioir oivu 
atmosphere with them, that mood of exuberant gi'owth which 
never stops and passes from bud to flower, and from st:dk.*i 
and learc's to birds. That w'avo of the lotus stalk how 
strangely unnatural it is in a .superficial sense, how deeply 
true to a cognisance of nature as everlasting in its continuous 
flow from death to life, from winter to summer from bud to 
fruit. Indian art knows of no “ l-indscape ” for not the 
aspect of nature has fascination for Indian creativuness hat 
the working of nature itself. Indian art, therefore, e.vpiit.sst's 
the force immanent in nature, it does not render the likeness 

• 

of its forms. And in this way every single form of art 
expresses the wliole of nature. Ihit although all Lornis of 
Indian art are deeply sigiiifiennt, they n(‘vcr are syinholir. 
BymlKtlism, on the contrary, the inontent i*. enters Indian 
art — it comes from the region of thought, where it hejongs 
to the family of parable and metaphors — ii is tra>isforined 
into a vessel of nature. Q'ricula's are so nearly ridated to 
fish and several symbols grouped together form sr)nie new 
species of fantastic ]daiits. Examples of this early liidinn 
imagination are to lie .seen in Mathura and Sanchi. 

Creativeness and nature have oiit<*retl unique relationship 
in Indian art. Art has liocomu the continuation and 
sublimation of nature thnnigli the medium of the cn'utive 
mind. This process necessarily is accompanied by a furtUev 
development of the forms of nature. The distortions of Indian 
art arc caused by that peculiar growth. 

In what way are the elements of the visible world 
stimulating to and adapted by the creative impulse ? The 
representation of the Jetavana Jataka from Bharhut shows 
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the i^rore the merchant AnSthapiijt^iha purchases from prince 
Jeta iti order to build a monastery for the Buddha. Thu trees 
have been cut, only three are left on the border, bullocks and 
cart which brought the money are having i-est and servants 
ate busy covering the ground of the grove with square 
golden coins, this Iwing the price paid for the grove. Temples 
alrc:uly have been built, a sacred tree also has been surrounded 
by a railing and pious crowds of worshippers. Anathapi^ika 
appears twice — with this strange occurrimee we have to deal 
later on — at the bottom he watches the purchase, and in the 
middle he is engaged in the ceremony of consecration. No 
historic report would bo more concise. Nothing is shown w'hich 
has not its necessary place in the story. And the way how 
things are shown is of still grositer simplicity. Precise out- 
lines give distinction to the tree, its formula consists in one 
line for the stem and a triangular scheme for tlie top and 
man is almost as simple to represent as the tree. Just this 
childlike simplicity of representation, however, proves an 
enormous achievement of visual power and concentration. 
The hand of the artist chisels the absolutely necessary lines 
and only these with unswerving surety. Nothing can distract 
him and so hi; conveys the most precise information of the 
object he depicts. This clear simplitlcation, far more “ difficult” 
and “advanced " than the most exhaustive description, 
is appropriate to the artist’s aim of giving a clear idea of the 
visible world, which without his purifying nbst motion would 
remain in the dumb lap of nature. This extreme simplilica- 
tioii also proves an economic principle for the irreative imagina- 
tion, tor it prevents it from getting absorl)ed by details and 
Wakes it the living source of every form. The one 
aim of Indian art with regard to nature, is therefore to 
represent its forms with accuracy. Uaving athiined this 
8^1 creative imagination has free field of work and dives 
surface to secret. Beiag creation it proceeds in the 
channels supplied by nature. 
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Every organism in nature is coukructed in such 
a way that the life-energies can ciroulate throughout the 
whole body. The life of nature, i.e., physical life, consists 
in the unbroken and uuirritated circulation of the life-juice 
whether it is the blood of animal and man or the sap 
of plants. In order to resist and to get on in life, 
joints, luusoles and bonos had to lx; formed, otherwise the 
organism would break down. Western art during relatively 
short phases, si.Y centuries of Greek and llellciistic art and 
five centuries from the beginning of th(‘ Uenaissaiicu to the 
twentieth century, e.vclusively paid attention to those features 
of resisting an aggressive life, as hones and muscles are. Inilian 
art, on the other hand, directed its (mergies towards the other 
part of organic life, i.e., towards the circulation of the life-juice. 
The msult is obvious. Gret'k and rost-Heiiaissance art 
equally delight in [minting out the muscular energy, the 
splendidly constructed [)hysique of man, or in an analogous way 
of every organism depicted. European mannerism, and the 
greatest artists, Michel Angelo, Titian and iiubens are not 
free from it, delights in an ostentatious display of exaggeraledly 
developed nui.scles, which are clearly marked in all their 
anatomic details. Indian art, on the other hand, makes 
disappear muscles and hones for the sake of an uninterrupted 
smoothness of all limbs through which the life energy may 
ciroulate without hindrance. The mannerism of Indian art 
lies in tho-se languid creeper-like hands, which have almost be- 
come standing formuhe. The cognisance of life as movement, 
everflowinir, and uninterrupted is formed by Indian sirt 
and is com[)ar(;d by naive similes. Shoulder and arm 
together, for instance, are compired to head ami trunk 
of the elephant, the leg to the stem of a banana put upset down, 
the fingers are like Ixsans and the face sometimes has ths 
outline of a 6etc/-leaf. These ancient comjrarisons made 
Dr. Almnindrniiath Tagore write his Hindu “Anatomy- 
Anatomy to the Indian artist means the clear expression o 
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vrhai he feels to lie the life-foree of nature. It di&'ers 
natumlly from medical anatomy whicli as science is one and 
the same all over the world, wiiile art as pure expression 
varies with the individual who expresses himself. Besides 
the anatomic deformations of all Western works of art are 
as deadly ns those of their Indian brothers and the lieautiful 
Galatea if she was a true work of art must have died shortly 
after she exchanged her existence of a statue with that of a 
young w'omau for the sake of her lover and creator, the 
sculptor Pygmalion. 

Prom this creative apprehension of the life of nature, 
Inuian art without making any special elVort, finds the genuine 
form for the most ahstraut and suhliinatod conception. The 
suiiernatural state of the Buddha confesses through the form, 
art gives to it, that i^- is nothing hut the purest and ultimately 
true form of nature ftself. Ceaseless life flons from head to 
amis, from one arm to the next, from hody to legs ; though 
the whole st itue rests iii silent concentration, life takes its 
course and gives to the highest form of the human mind 
adequat isbajie. 

lloiv far this conception of nature determines the organism 
of the picture, that is to say the coherent artistic expression 
has to bo considered later on. For iho present it suthees 
to point out that the artistic means hy which the 
flowing stream of life is visuatizeil are found iii the iieculiarly 
.^ndian ])lastic representations. 

Sculpture, we .say, is plastic art. Plastic is an adjective 
derived from the satne root as plasticity. JMasticity, therefore, 
must have been the outstanding feature of sculpture, when it 
induced people to call it by that name. In the meantime, 
however, the original meaning of the word became forgotten 
any sculpture however so stagnant and abrupt its 
‘Orans may be, is called plastic. Indian art restores to 
plastic its original moaning. Take any sculpture in the 
'®und, a figure of Ganesha for instance. At the first moment 
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it seems ns if some tough liquid would boil in bubbles and 
those bubbles mirror the vision of Gnnesha. Still it: is a 
carving in stone. Through n plastic conception the stone has 
I}ecome pcrviidcd by life. It does not resemble any living 
form, but it has got a life of its own ; which never stops and 
communicates its flow to each single form and makes then 
swell but also sharply defined and it is thrust further by its own 
energy to the next bubble and so forth until the whole mass of 
the stone has been transformed by the fervour of creation from 
a raw-material into a work of art. No part of the sculpture, no 
singh' point of its surface can lie looked at independently, for 
the one is so intimately connected with the next as the various 
sections of the course of a river. Every material becomes 
flexible in the hand of the Indian artist. Painting too is a 
“plastic” art in India. The fre-scoes from Ajania are as far 
ramoved from a merely two-dimensional .snrfacc-decoration as 
from an illusion of the depth of reality. They are plastic 
in such a way that every limb, every rock and every wall scorn 
full in their roundness and mass. The modelling of a group of 
girls makes them grow out of the artist’s imagination like 
superabundant Aowers blooming forth from one root. The 
edgcless plasticity of their limbs allows life to take its caliu 
and uninterrupted course. 

Plastic, therefore, is the creative form of Inilian 
“naturalism.” With regard to India the meaning of naturalism 
becomes altered. The word is very much abused, in Kun)|)e :is 
well as in India, 'f'o the European bourgeois naturalism means 
such a spectacle which will give pleasure tfi him without 
any effort made on his side. To the Indian bourgeois it has a 
similar meaning, hut the value he attaches to it, is still 
greater, on account of the example given by Europe. To tin* 
European artist and intellectual on the other hand untiiralLsni 
is identii?al with creiitive iiic.'i|)acity, while the luilnriilism 
the Indian artist stands beyond the views nientioiuMl. T**® 
appreciation and snggestiveness of natuw, iialtirally ehaii'.;®* 
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with surroundings and traditiqns. The Chinese naturalism 
to a European eye appears as an idealistic abstraction, whilst 
European naturalism strikes the Chinese as utmost ugliness. 
Tt is, however, the special feature of Indian naturalism not 
to depict the form of nature but to create as nature does. 

This peculiar relationship of creativeness and nature 
results in an unrivalled rendering of animals and plants. 
With regard to the human figure it sacrifices the individual 
physiognomy to tiie characteristics of the type and achieves 
in portrait-painting a graatness of pure humanity which 
does not allow man to become a carical lire of God’s intention ; 
caricature-drawings, in fact, are very rare in the whole of 
Indian art. The uucriticising earnestness of the Indian mind 
does not observe weakness, [t carries out the command of 
uiiluio and places the typo over the individual and all types 
■un of equal significance. Thu elephant, the most accom- 
plishR'l animal of Indian art, is given all the heaviness, round- 
ness and gci^dness, which that loveable beast possesses; should 
ever the species die ;mt, the monument set. by the representa- 
tions of Indian art, w'ill make it immortal. Xone of its move- 
ments, none of itA curves escaped the artist, and so vitally does 
be f(!ol w'th this animal, that in its innumerable representations 
in sculptured friezes around many Indian temples where 
several thousands of them are assembled round the walls of 
one temple, mechanical repetition is unknown, for everyone is 
given a slight modulation of the elephant trot, so cherished 
by the Indian mind. The elephants at Kananvk embody the 
substance of elcphnntness in their smooth plastic. 

'I’he figure of man on the other hand ?*epre8ents a type in 
the same way as deer or the iKxlhi tree and all of them are co- 
ordinaled in the composition, for all of them are creatures of 
oature. This feeling remains alive in the portraiture of latw 
centuries. Rajput portraits confess their Iiidiaunesshy a flow of 
the outline which is bent into personal likeness. In this respeet 
they widely differ from Moghul portraiture, which gives the 
4 
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individual portrait with objeotiye exactitude. But it docs not 
render that something inexpressible through words, that 
makes the genuine Indian portrait a form of life itself while 
it flows through some special human features. 

Obeying to the life of nature and not eopying its appearance 
Indian art creates form. Its artistic logic is ns coherent as the 
life of nature wliich it follows and the result to whicli it 
necessarily leads must lie seen in the images with many 
arms, many limbs and many heads. Human bodies have 
multiple limbs in art, because they do not liave them in 
nature and becau.se art can proceed and proceeds in tlie 
direction indicated liy nature, where nature has to stop. 
Nature does not produce gods. They are brought forth by 
human imagination. Nature however supplies the elements 
which help imagination to construct and to Itelievo in Clod. 

In his mythical stagts of sjiirituality man perceived 
the supernatural as a combination of forms of organic life, 
disparate in nature. The Egyptian and Assyrian (iods ini.xed 
bodies of lion and man, bird and man, bird and quadru])^! 
and the like, Vishnus — Varaha-avatar and that of Narasingha— 
belong to the mythical and combining imagination of 
humanity, rundamentally different, however, is tlie multi- 
plicity of limbs, a unique invention of India. 

Supernatural beings throughout the whole world nro 
conceived with wings. They generally spring off from the 
shoulders and suggest that celestial lightness associated nith 
aerial creatures. In Indian art, however, except in post-Asukan 
sculpture and Moghul paintings, we do not meet with 
winged human or animal forms. CaioujA representations 
of course stand apart, for Garu(ln, originally conceived as 
bird, later on assumes a human body. Uc is we may 
say a bird in human persoriiflcation. The Indian artistic 
imagination disregards wings and creates many arms, growing 
out of the shoulders — and biter on of the elbows also,— 
which belong to the Gods. The imaginative emotion which 
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realized the wings and the many arms is certainly one and the 
same, although the significance of its various manifestations 
differs widely. For wings attached to man and quadrupeds 
belong to an imagination, satisfied by addition and combination, 
while an imagination of an organic and synthetic order is 
required for the pictorial representation of multiple arms. 
Both conceptions, however, realise the sensation of psychical 
elevation seated somewhere between the shoulders. The 
wing-imagination works more or less mechanically, the 
imagination, on the other hand, which jwoduccs the multiple 
arms, works organically. Each arm and each hand is not 
only equally possible in its connection w'ith the body, hut 
through their variety the manifold spiritual energies acting 
in the god, in his peaceful mind and in his motionless or 
agitated body, become apparent. Plach arm and each hand 
has a different gesture, a different individual expression, 
yet all. of th(!m are one outbui'st of divine energy. 

This is the way how the Indian artist renders god-likeness. 
He is so engrossed in the life of nature tliat through his 
liand it gets the chance of producing a new possibility of 
organic form : organic, however, no longer with regard to 
physical life, but organic as a spiritual embodiment. lie 
visualises God, no longer restricted by the purpose of types, 
but freed by his imagination, so that life may circulate 
unbound and unrestricted through the multiple limbs of the 
Gods, who live their own purposeless existence. 

The multiple arms, however, aw .soon followed by multiple 
logs, the multiple limbs by multiple heads and multiple 
kodies through whudi imagination runs in a vicious circle ; 
for it cannot go further and has to come back from where 
it started and it restores to nature the simple figure of man 
with two arms and two legs only. 

Nature sometimes lets imagination louse but calls it back 
when it has achieved w'liat lies within the scope of both of 
l^om. WhatoTcr the contents of Indian imaginatiouare, nature 
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always lies at their root and they have to travel along thu 
roads prepared by her. She gives the suggestion and the 
artist carries it out. He follows as much her advice as that 
of his intuition. How else could rock temple and rock 
monastery have come into existence. They tell tlieir own 
story, how when the mind became tired of a distracted life, 
and wished to return to its own depth, how the disciples of 
Buddha left the world and found themselves, suiTOunded hy 
nature in all her wealth while they were living in the auHt<‘re 
simplicity of some hole or cave naturo heraelf had prepared 
for them in one of her rocks. And how those monks when 
no natural holes were left unoccupied stsirted cutting out 
of the rook small cells &nd as their number went on iueri'asini; 
continuously, how they grouped their cells and built n 
monastery, cut it right into the flesh of nature, so that the 
first organised residence of spiritual man rivals the lirst 
dwelling place of the savage who has not yet fouiubd huiiiau 
life apart from nature. And in this way India gives hack to 
nature what she received from her and both are euricheil br 
the surrender of human experience which lies between flic 
savage who against his will is fettered to her iind the spiriiuid 
who does away with the fetters of society and willingly si>eks Ikt 
communion and shelter. And how, later on, thi> auKlcre 
simplicity of the first who .sought nature was redeemed fi'oiii 
the self-imposed restraint and hy the following generations of 
brethren, and nature herself, through the creation of man 
became immortal when her rocks were transformed into 
columns of which every single part sugg(‘stcd some form of 
nature and big caves were dug out and their walls covered by 
a miraculous vegetation, of which God and man and animal 
and the forest and house and legend formed the fantastic 
pattern. 

And again as in the case of the images with many liml® 
the human clement had to go its own way and the llathas m 
Mamallapur and the cave temple in Ellora are the token of 
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loan’s straggle for luxury. The Kailasa has none o[ the 
oiystericH of art-nature but represents the luxurious temple 
of a rich community who could indulge in the extravagance 
of liaving it hewn out of the rock. 

The eternal antagonism and attraction of civilisation 
and nature finds its creative interpretation in the history of 
tlie Indian cave temple and cave monastery. 

It is the fulfilment of its inmost longing that the 
Indian soul needs and seeks the contact with nature. It 
gives spiritual satisfaction but sometimes also an emotional 
one, though this indirectly might lead to the same restful 
coininunion of mind as the former. The einotional communion 
is risualised in a late phase only of Indian art, in the various 
|)aiiitings which have Ragaa and liar/hiis for their theme. 
The union with nature is attained by the music-yoga and 
music or nature herself bodily present in the Ragamalaa. 
These psiintings generally are of most complex origin 
whilst as works of art they are of childlike simplicity. 
They do not only visualise a state of soul but also the season 
of the year and the time of the day which are objcctivations, 
reflexes and incitements at the same time of that particular 
mood. And Ixssides they are the secret redationship of both, 
for the one Is the beloved and the other the lover, calling 
and pining for each other or redeemed from all longing 
hy their union. One of the most significant pictorial types 
of all the is Raghii Tori, she— who as some old 

lines describe her — “is the Iwloved of Mnlkoah with golden 
complexion ; her hair is like dark clouds and the face like the 
full moon, and her eyes like those of the deer. The ten 
comers of the globe are brightened by the Ix'aufy of her form. 
Hearii^ her song all birds and beasts are shedding tears. 
Ilo deer are listening to her song intensely and unconsciously 
tlioy are dancing in front of her. These paintings, late as 
i'W are, represent landscape in the sense familiar to us. 
But at that time, China as well as Europe, had directly 
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or vid Persia exercised their influence ou India. The 
however, made of the landscape is puraly Indian, though it 
is a more complex and less direct form than that created 
in earlier epochs. Nature there has become un actor who 
displays his inner life through the alluring charm of its 
personification >is young man or young woman or Inth 
together and through the haunting sweetness of her mehxlv. 
The insoluble connection however of figure and landscape— lion- 
empty every Uaffini picture would look without the livury 
of the Ragitti and how rich it appears through her presieiicc— 
the insoluble connection of soul and landscape is the purely 
Indian merit of thc.se paintings. 

Indian art represents the; creative continuation of 
nature, or the return to her and their cr<?ative union. Art thus 
is as natural as nature and nature ns artistic as urt 
with regard to the Indian soul, which realises that the cruel 
form of Narasinlui is installed on mountain*tops, in caves niul 
in forests. 
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MYTH AND FORM ' 

Myth is an expression of the fulness of life. The under* 
uround f nrs, hopes and extravagancies of inner experience 
surge up and show tlieir monstrous heads, their heroic deeds 
and their Clod-like autocracy. Whatever the origins of myth 
are, whether physical, meteorological, liturgic, ethic, historic 
or allegoric, India never ceased to create myth. Different 
from .Judaism and Christianity, myth and religion were never 
divided and the hitter fight of the esttihlished religion and the 
luxuriant growth of myths was never more tlian an incident. 
There are myths which I'oveal the cosmos rellected in imagina- 
tive emotion and others which glorify the mission and vocation 
of man and his regained cosmic existence. l.egend and myth 
and not the laws and prohibitions imposed by ten commands are 
the Inickground of the spiritual consciousness of Indhi. Laws 
are rigid but myths grow in freedom. The Mosaic law 
prevented art and the Indian myth gave to it (he greatness of 
a limitless horizon, populated by ever-changing, never-tired 
imagination. 

Myth is the subject-matter of Indian art, with other 
words : to express the fulness of life is the subject-matter of 
Indian art with other words : who does not experience myth 
as the only reality will never create an adequate work of art, 
hut merely an illustration. Unt what does illlustration and 
creative expression mean with reganl to art. 

An illustration accompanies a text. It visualises some 
episode with the vivid impressiveness of lines and colours. It 
serves the text as a sensual foot-note and Ims apart from it no 
Wore independence than duly belong to a foot-note. The aim of 
tile liest illustration points towards the test, it is coherent w’ith 
the Words and not coherent in itself. 

' Uclnre ilcliTcied nt the Ualeutta L'liWemtv on the 2ml Anipist hy Min StelU 
««'«twch,Ph.D. (Vieni*). 
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A statue, relief or painting on the other hand may have 
some story, some event, some myth for thoir subject. And yet 
they will not he in the service of story, event or myth. 
Suhject-matter is the sound basis of art, yet to be sure — story or 
myth have their subject-matter just as well as the work of art, 
which represents that story or myth. But a newspaper report 
of some tragedy which happened yesterday is pure siibjwt- 
mattor and has no element of art and an illustration stands in* 
similar relationship to the story which it illustrates. Thu 
newspaper reporter registers the event, — he cannot afford to 
create the form of his inner experience with regard to that 
event. Besides this would not l)e wanted. Similarly not miiuh 
more is wanted from an illustmtion than to register the ev(>nts 
of the story by visual means. Tbe aim of illustration is 
realistic, it leads the verhil abstraction bick to an inmgini'd 
actual reality and it is from this point of view that to the 
imaginative reader illustrations so often appear disturbing and 
superfluous. 

The work of art on the other hand which has some myth, 
or legend, or whatever it Ite, for its subject-matter, makes use 
of the suggestions already formed by words ; but in order to 
get to their taste and flavour it has to altsorb the story. It 
must he fit for that proce.s.s of alisorption that is to s;iy, the 
creative emotion of the artist is the recephicle into wliicdi 
literary imagination is poured out. 'I’he chemistry of intuition 
however luckily has no formula. The subject-matter undergoes 
complete reformation, before it emerges ns work of art. 
Literary imagination, therefore, prepares the material for the 
work of art; the artist however has to melt and to transform it 
from the unity of concepts to one unique conception. In this 
way the artist creates the myth, in a different way but by the 
same faculty of the human mind which oxpressetl itself m 
poetical terms. 

Not the events, but the signifleanoe of the events which 
constitute myth or story is rendered by the correspondence of 
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risoal means and no longer hy the logic of poetical 
diction. 

Hyths live by oral iraditiou. Mostly they are recorded 
when they no longer exist as living reality in the human 
heart. Art, however, is a version contemporary with the 
original emotion. 

The feeling of life as endless coming and going, as infinite 
movement supports Buddha’s Jatakas and the Avatars of 
Vishnu. 

In the reliefs on the railings of the Stupa from Bharhut 
many Jatakas are present at the same time. Their succession in 
time has changed into a co-ordination in space. The Buddha in 
his former existences need not wander through ages and ages. 
Supported hy the undulating flow of the lotus stalk his previous 
births are brought near one another and one form of 
existence gently glides into the next. This form of composition 
has the peaceful and perhaps also tlie tired monotony of life 
which goes on repeating itself with slow measure throughout 
the Ynt/a in which we live. Now the Buddha is a clever 
cock and then again a young Brahmin, and sometimes 
an elephant and sometimi's a deer and that stalk of the 
lotus which surrounds his cock — cleverness with such compas- 
sion does not diminish its attention or alter its direction when 
the Buddha proves his unfailing wisdom working through 
the humble mind of a young son of a Brahmin. And so his 
incarnations and the remarkable event that happened in each 
of them are passing by like 1)eads on a thread, but the thread 
is a lotus-stalk and the beads are events and their order is alter- 
nate, for to heighten their importance and to give proper 
surroundings to them, jackfruits and others, hig like night- 
®are8 accompany them in n^guhir succession. Such is the pic- 
torial way of expressing life's unbroken continuity, which has 
found its myth in the Jatakas and its abstract concept in Karma 
“-nothing in the myth however suggests its iissociation with a 
totus stalk, nothing indicates the assisfiinoe of al)surdly big 
6 
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fruits iu fantustic variety. Nothing tells that the Buddha 
however, so marvellous the gifts of his cliaraeter were, whcthei 
in the shape of animal or man, was equal in size to flower 
and leaf — and we are nowhere told either that however 
great the signifleauce of a Jataka was, still it could not rival 
the greatness of a bunch of leaves cr fruits or that of a neckhice. 
But that is how art tells its myth. Undoubtedly, the a(;tual 
happening is less distinguishable than if the fable were told 
by words, but what is so clearly formed in the relief is the 
inner meaning of the myth. The monotonous melody of 
the lotus stalk sounds near tiie endless vibration of the 
infinite and cr.*ates through its simple form the suggestion 
of life eternal, yet continuously transforming. 

It is by these means that art creates myths. TIutc 
mythical significance results from relation.ship, which ngain 
does not belong to the logical order of the intellect, but to the 
constructive instinct of the crtnitivc impulse. Indian art has not 
only myths ns tales, but it creates those myths in a maimer 
which tells to later generations of more and deeper connei^tioiis 
than which are stored in a fable. Jlbarhut represents the 
classic form of the Buddha legend and no revelation cmild 
be more succinct, and naive. Buddhism in later centnrieii, 
overthrown by Hinduism, lost its importance for India, but 
the law of composition which reached its classical form illation 
in the early Buddhist monuments remains a motif recur* 
ring throughout the whole of Indian art. It is the lotus- 
tendril with its ever calm, infinitely variegated and luifirin!,' 
curvature. The Jataka.s go on through ages until* the hist 
incarnation is reached. It is final, and the ever running 
wave of life and death has flown into the ocean of uirruM. 
But the wave of composition, the wave of life continues its 
flow how'ever, so, many Buddhas may attain perfection in the 
meantime, for it does not illustrate any special doctrine or 
message, but lieing art it is the unconscious though, preci^t’^1^ 
elaborate form of nameless life, as is felt by the ludiBO- 
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Xhe lotus creeper therefore — ^but no lotus creeper exists in 
nature — the lotus that flowers in the world of art and extends its 
stem as endless wave over the monuments — ^is the visual form 
the genius of India found as an expression of that super* 
abundance of life-energy which is called karma and found 
its historical myth in Buddha’s Jatakas. 

Another myth, that of Vishnu and his avatars, is based on 
the samo cognisance of life. Still the starting point has been 
shifted. The Jatakas lieing retrospective — for their principle 
existed from the beginning — form one chain of continuous 
existence. The avatars, on the other hand, sudden, unforeseen 
outbursts of divine energy become visualised by various 
independent compositions concluded in themselves, and 
pointing to nothing further. In them the cosmical event 
is concentrated into one single moment while in the Jataka 
its life is unfolded. Avatars similar to metamorphosis, and 
to llie transformations so frecpiently related in Northern 
mythology lend themselves to pictorial representation. 

Tiio Boar incarnation of Vishnu, for instance, unites 
the idea of the boar, whose innate custom it is to dig 
deep into the earth with a geographical notion, namely that 
the earth, the dry land, has been rescued from the sea; 
Vishnu, the preserver of the esirth rescues in shape of the 
primeval 1)oar the Goddess Esirtli — and imagination hurries 
on combining — the Goddess Earth who has been kidnapped 
thither by the demon Uiranyaksha, the enemy of the Gods. 
And other preconceived flgnres and actions accompany and 
complete the heroic poetical picture of the Yaraha-Avattlr. 

. on whose wide-spread hoods the earth is supposed to 

rest rises from the ocean along with the Bosir God, Avorshipping 
Itiro. The devas worship the God from al»ve, the sages on 
right, and Brahma and Siva on the left. They express 
joy felt by the entire universe on this occsision. 

Thus the mythical happening appears reflected in our 
®iud, step by step, adding to the figure of the God that of 
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the Gh)ddes8 comlnniug with either of them the serpent Gkxl. 
At last we have to join the circles of worshippers and the 
devM worship from above, and Brahma and Siva and the wiges 
on one level with the Boar-God. 

Such is the mythic subject-matter of the relief from 
Mamallapuram. In the middle of the composition rises the 
God. He raises the earth, and the accentuated parallelism of 
vertical lines makes them appear rising and rising, surgini; 
from unknown depth into unknown height and the attendants 
to the right and to the left worship and render homage to 
the rising God by realising his uplifting caKHn' in their 
ow'n limlm which aro made to accompany (he central figure 
by their .straight verticalism. And their movement would gmu' 
into the infinite if nut the God were fettered to his hurdini, 
the earth, whom so willingly he took on his arm ; hut this 
fetter is his halo, the crowning shape, radiating from his 
God-head. How his arm clasps the leg of the earth, how her 
tranquil sitting corresponds to the God’s energy, manifest m 
the clasp of his hand and the bend of the arm so that they 
form an insepanilde councclion ; and all the others, to the 
right and to the left, at the same level and lower down are 
nothing but the uinanatioii of the Gtsl’s energy whici) spreads 
round him in the form of the circle. Yet this circle is left 
incomplete, so that the rising movement is not counteracted hr 
the stability of the round one. Quality and heroic action of 
the God are thus visualised by vertical lines and cinmlar 
movement and the reality of the myth is led Ixiek to its in* 
most and primeval significance. Names are forgotten, mythical 
experience has gained visual form. 

Vishnu, in several of his avatars, is given form as 
centrifugiil energy radiating from one upright centre, his 
upright posture. Trivikrtima, the God who took throe strides, 
is transformed into a purely dynamic; (^imposition of linear 
energies. Myth expressed through words invents a fable, myth 
created by art makes the inherent relation of the visihlo 
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\i'orld manifest. The legend runs thus: Bali, a powerful 
Demon King, conquered the three worlds and ruled in them, 
in spite of his birth, in charity and with justice. Indra, 
the chief of the Gods was thus superseded. Vishnu as the 
avowed destroyer of the demons and the upholder of the Gods 
had to restore Tiidra to his legitimate po.sitions. Vishnu 
could not go to war against Bali as he was a virtuous king. 
So he went in the guise of a dwarf, Bnvhniaii, a student of 
the and begged of Bali for three feet of land on which 

he could sit and meditate on Brahman undisturbed. The 
i^iierous Bali granted the request. Rut what was his 
astonishment when he saw the cunning GfMl grfiw to a height 
transcending tluj world taking at one stiqi the whole earth, 
covering the sky with the next and demanding of Bali to show 
him room fdr the third. True to his promise, Bali offered his 
own head, on which the God placed his foot and sent him 
down to the lower regions. Greatly pleased with the king’s 
nobility and firmness of character, Vishnu is still supposed to 
lie guarding as his servant the palace of Bali in the world 
liclow.' 

To the carefully scrutinising mind of the archaeologist the 
relief from .Mamalhipuram seems to represent the God with 
eight arms. Tie notices further 'the foremost arm on the 
right supports the lintel while the remaining three hold the 
discus, club and the sword. Of the arms on the left side two 
hold the 1k)w and the shield ; the third has the conch and 
the fourth is pointed towards Brahma seated on the lotus. 
Ibis Brahma ha.s four hands. He n'verently touches with 
one of his hands the toe «)f the uplifted leg of Trivikraina 
nnd with another touches the finger of the (Jod pointed 
towards him. On the com'sponding right side of Trivikraina 
found ajipRrently Siva, also on a lotus-seat. The Sun 
nnd Moon with circles of light behind their heads are seen 
ill the air, half way down the high face of the 

*^*'*’111 Shnstri: flouth ImUaii p. 
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God. Two other heavenly beings, one of which is on the 
level with the head of Trivikraina and has a horse>f^, are 
also flying in the air. The seated figures at the foot of 
Trivikrania are apparently Dali and his retinue, who are 
struck with amazement at the sudden transformation of the 
stunted YSmana into the all-pervading Trivikrama.” 

No doubt it is difficult to enter the abstruse action of 
personages wlio are at least irrelevant to us and who more- 
over exhibit such touching scenes as for instance the four- 
handed Drahma, who with his one hand reverently touches 
tile toe of the uplifted log of I'rivikrama. Although 
all the episodes mentioned are represented in the ndief, 
they do not constitute its oxistenc*). And leaving away 
all what folklorists and arclucologists might have to 
see and to say, the relief creates the radiating of fhe sun with 
such phenomenal energy that arms and legs are no longer 
limits, but strong and piercing forces, bursting out from one 
common centre, penetrating everywhere, upwards— and the 
high crown — it becomes higher and higher, it almost is :i henni 
and those many arms, disc of sun-rays, are thrust forth and 
penetnite the variegated forms of matter scattered about 
and they are made to assemble in tiie round glory of 
the upholder of the universe*, whoso one leg is sent down- 
wards to give light to the lower regions, a radiating beam 
that pierces the heavy dullness of the ground, which is Insis 
and counteractor- Greatness is simple and what coiddlie 
simpler than a horizontal line, on which a vertical lino 
reposes, this line being the diameter of a circle. Through 
the inner relationship of horizontal and vertical of horizon 
and zenith, sun, the all-pervading upholders unfolds the circle 
of his rays. 

The Jatnka, expressions of life’s continuity, foiuul theii 
corresponding form in the undulating movement of the wavy 
line. The Avatars, on the other hand, expressions of the 
intensity of life in every of its moments were rftdis«*d bj <»i 
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through the correspondence of vertical line, horizontal line 
•uid circle. Viewed closer these two diametrically opposed types 
of artistic form contain both the same elements, for a wavy 
line is no thing but a circle adapted to its extreme components, 
now following the horizontal, now the vertical, or seen from 
the other end the wavy line consists of a horizontal and of 
a vertical line which are brought to union by the roundness 
of the circle. The wavy line is the integration of the myth 
of life, visualised by Indian art, while the other type of life 
concentrated into the tension of every second of reality welds 
the contrast— of vertical and horizontal — into the unity of the 
circle. 

These compositional types, however, do not result from the 
myth, which is their theme. They are inherent ([ualities of 
Indian art. The myth is the verlml and the form the visual 
expression of one and the same experience of life which 
belongs to India. There is, of course, nothing conscious in this 
relationship, it is like one special kind of leaf and one special 
kind of flower which Imlong to one plant. Leaves from a 
difforent plant will not match that flower, but we cannot 
give the exact reason why they don’t. The mythiciil ex- 
perience of the artist finds form n.s expression, that of the 
poet words, concepts. Iloth may meet and become fused if 
the ultimate signiflcancc of their vision is the same. 
Apart from the mythic form, Indian art has given to life in 
the two aspects dealt with, some more distinct types of 
mythic experience were evolved. These, how'ever, are based 
on the selection from and combination of the elements con- 
tained in the two standard types of Induin form that of 
Jatakas and Avatars. 

Krishna Gopala, the cowherd, the flute-player, is to 
Indiiii art a theme with infliiito variations. His limbs sing 
■11 the melodies which his flute ever conld play. The right foot 
**®*®®8 the left, the left arm crosses the l)ody — or the position 
•“■y he different, but that crossing from rest to movement 
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and from now to then is the charactflristic time of Yeiiu- 
and Madana-Gopala’s attitude. His body swings nccordinji'ly 
to the left, to the riglit, to the left, in that leisured rhythm, 
which is so favourable for playing the ilute. And his arms, two 
or four or many more, make the sweet sound of the flute 
vibrate on and on. The happy state of a perfectly balanced, 
perfectly harmonised existence is visualized by the artist in 
this vertical and horizontal play of the wavy movement. 
It is so ideally human, this equilibrium of unreatrnined 
emotion ; taking its natural flow it builds up the existence 
of Krishna as a work of art. Krishna is nut only one of the 
most popular hei’oes of India. The compositional form which 
found in his figure the most graceful and . xhnustive realisation, 
is the most popular attitude amongst those figures of Indian art, 
who are not forced to registered gestures conveying their 
message. The Tribhanga, and the light and th(^ extreme lieiit 
Abhangaaud Atibhanga, nil compositional forms of leisnml 
life, which does not express anything besides itself, belong to 
one order, with Krishna’s attitude. Human life nndistur1ii>d 
and unfettered, this is a part of the great stream of 'life which 
flows through the undulating line; in which the Jatakas 
take place. 

The circle on the otlier hand is used exclusively when $ira 
dances his cosmic dunce. 'J'he wavy curve was tlie form of 
progressive life, and thercfoi*e equally belonged to .latakiisaud 
to one form of the chain, to human or organic life in 
general. But the circle, completeness in itself, is form of 

cosmic e.xi.stence. It reveals the life of the duds. 

Siva’s dance has mystic significance, but its conception 
belongs to an imagination that creates myth and not mysteries. 
Indian art, however, — so iny.sticjilly its siibjects may I* 
interpreted or however so mystically they affected the mind 
of the self ‘alMndoned worshipper — Indian art, as all art, has 
nothing to do with mysticism. It is, however, mythical and 
all great art fa mythical. Mysticism Imlongs to life- 
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^pfesents its most sublimated form realised in the human 
goal as union with the soul of the universe. Poetry might 
]iave some mystic happening or feeling for its subject, still 
the creative work of the poet never can be mystical. The 
mystical experience finds fullest realisation in the life of the 
gaint. But saints — as a rule — are not artists. The artist, on 
the other hand, has the vision of the saint ; he does not however 
apply it to his further psychical career, but detaches it 
from his person and makes it concrete through some material 
or the other. And as his vision needs the special material, 
whether word or stone or sound, so it needs materialisation 
in some special imaginary happening, which must be separated 
from the - person and woven into a new context. While 
mysticism is a state of spiritual human existence, the myth 
is a deed of the human spirit. It is creation. Deeds exist 
in themselves and apart from the individual, which they 
contain in an transubstantiated and immortalised form. The 
experience of the mystic dies with him and it needs another 
mystical inclination to realise his experience, if recorded. 
But works of art are universal and only the eye of jtlajnun 
is needed, to see the beauty of Leila. 

Myths and works of art are creations. They represent 
or visualise the relationship of the cosmic to particular 
in one definite connection, which through intense narrow- 
ness, that is through the concentration of vision, can afford 
to bo universal. 

Curves can Im endlessly modified, but the circle is confined 
to itself. Krishna’s figure leads the dance of all the Bhangas 
of human postures invented by Indian art but it is only Siva 
vrho can dance the dance of creation, the perfect circle. 

diva dances that dance which leads from creation to 
pnservation, from preservation to destruction. Where does 
Ids dance begin? It has no beginning and it has no end, 
^ it t«. Such is the state of the world in any moment of 
®ti>tenoe. Past, future and present are divided in grammar 
6 
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and history hut not in the moment of actual life. And 
therefore his dance turns in a circle and a halo of flames q 
around him. 

Krishna and fliva types, combinations of undulating curves 
and combination of circles are expressive of the moment of 
life in its entirety, of the moment of human life in full eqni. 
librium, or of the moment of cosmic life in full reality. 

Other myths correspond with other forms. Pure symmetry 
and vertical parallelism are rare though precious creations. 
They arc visualised through BQddha, Vishnu, SQryn, etc. 
They characterise the single images, set up for worship, in 
sitting or standing attitude. Vertical symmetry in motionless 
regularity owns the hypnotising sternness, required by an 
image. In this respect the Indian oonee])tion does not dilTer 
from that all over the world. It is the adequate form of 
transcendentalism, known to Kgypt and Bysantism in a 
highly developed degree, but brought to perfection in India 
too. Prajfi&pSramiia, wisdom that has reached the yonder 
shore, resides in unapproachable perfection, aloof from motion, 
aloof from tho movement of soul. Her vcrticalism, consoions 
principle is redeemed from its rigidity, by perfection. 

The Buddha participates in the solemnity of verti- 
calism. The Buddha-image always is su1)jeet to it. 'Jlie 
moment however the Buddha is represented in one of liu 
miracles or acting amongst men, at once his figure assumes 
graceful liveliness carried by a play of undulating curves. 
One of the mast accomplished Buddha>images is the sitting 
Buddha from Sarnath. His being rests in almolute symmetry. 
The verticalism, hovrever, is dissolved into triangle and circles. 
They give structure and softness to his Imatitude. His face 
is round like a circle, but his halo is still a bigger one. And 
circles like veils glide down his lionlike, smooth body. They 
rest on his lap and triangles come to their help, so that they 
may not overflow. The Buddha’s verticalism is enshrined in 
triangle, his compositional outline is an equilateral triangle 
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jq unshftkable quietude. And the smooth and round 
arms guard the Blessed One's body which is of superhuman 
beaiityi hy two more triangles. And where his hands meet 
is the point of the equilateral triangle which has the shoulders 
for its base. Triangles pointing up and down, intermingled 
with circles — and thesehave no direction — form the symmetrical 
pattern of the Buddhistic art form. Symmetry and vertical 
parallelism, the most commonplace artistic composition which 
corresponds to the conception of the supernatural, is one amongst 
many forms India created in relation to mythic contents. 
The myth of life ever flowing, ever changing, ever present, 
cannot be compressed into one geometrical abstraction. 
Vertical symmetry embodies a state, superior to the ac< 
cidental. It has permanence, but more that of death than of 
eternal life. And still there is energy in it, that energy of 
sitting straight upright which so well befits a Buddha. 

The power howerer of the straight line beqpmes enhanced 
when it is made to slope. In slanting position it points 
towards an end, it loses its God-like balance, it rushes down 
laden with demoniac energy. Dnrga slaying the demon, 
Mahishitsura makes her whole tremendous weight rest in the 
diagonal slope of her menacing gesture. All the slaying, 
destructive compositions have this diagonal arrangement. 
Even Vishnu in his Xarashifui avatar slaying the demon 
Uimnjfa-kaiipu struggles iHstweeii the maintenance of the 
attitude fit for his personality and the sway which embittered 
Iffutality gives to him. 

3Iyth and form followed their own respective inner 
development but as necessary consequence of their intercourse, 
Mutual influence resulted. May bo that Vishnu’s mau-liou 
iucamation, where he is made to break out of the midst 
a column — was subconsciously suggested hy those phantas- 
^^ly carved wooden posts, where grotesque animals hide their 
^fyiug bestiality in rhythmically sculptured arabasques. 
on the other baud now and then directly influenced 
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fomn. ArdhanSrUrara, the inale>female onenesH of iSiva. 
Blrv&tl, makes the statue right-side male, left-side female 
and their artistic unity is not less than their ideal one. 
Pot whateyer the right half indicates, the left half carrio!) 
it out. Every vibration of the right is brought to perfection 
in the left, the right leads and the left supports, the 
right commands and the left carries out, the movement 
of the right is vigorous tension, that of the left its 
relaxation and roundness ; the right is male and the left u 
female. 

The form of ArdhanSrt^vara clearly show's how- the art 
instinct of India w'orks. The (Ireek representation of the 
hermaphrodite, for instance, expresses the same union of 
the tw’o principles in one body. But while Greek imagina- 
tion is making the physical liody into something in Iwtneen 
and containing both, the Indian artist is not eager to create 
a new more complete, more IxMUitiful type of man, but he 
leaves either half as it is and unites them by the magic of 
art, which finds a sameness of line in the male and in the 
female form and sees their variety and charm in a moditication 
of the underlying life. And so they ciiu l)e blended 
together in the completeness of art which thinks of lines 
and plastic and volume related to expression but which is 
unaware whether physically the union represents a successful 
enlargement of the human type. 

Indian myths are without numlmr and so are the forma 
Art, one is apt to suspect, makes lofty imaginations concrete. 
This however is an unartistic prejudice although it made 
Moses and Mohammed and all iconoclasts condemn pictorial 
representation. 

It is however a fjaradox, that art leads myth through form to 
namelessness. In other words, the mythical value of Indian 
art consists in form, in that correspondence of all figures and a 
action represented which is visible as circle and line, triangle*® 
symmetry, universal relationships, which are superior to an 
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annihilate the well-defined shape, the name symbol and 
allegory. 

Mythical experience lies at the root of the Indian form. 
Ifecessarily, the mythical experience does not only creivte 
heroes, but also a heroic, a corresponding way of telling aiwut 
them. Epic form, though generally post-mythic, seems to bo 
the most adequate. Art too found for its mythic experience 
a corresponding way of expression, namely the "continuous 
representation.” Wherever Gods are believed to be amongst 
men and to live with them and yet to i*emain Gods, art, in 
representing their actions, or in representing any action which 
necessarily is linked to them in one way or the other, trans- 
forms time and space of actual reality into a new unit, the 
space-time of the heroes. This phenomenon is realised not 
only by the Indian artist, but it occurs in exactly the same 
texture in China, Egypt, Pagan and Early Christian Borne. 
It is the art-diction of mythic experience. Continuous 
representation for instance is shown in the Jetavana-Jiitaka 
from Bharhut. The merchant Anathapipdika purchases the 
grove. Ue is lx)dily present nrhen his servants are paying 
the price by covering the ground with money. He stands 
near the bullock-cart, but he is Imdily present in the same 
relief once more, when he, after the purchase of the grove has 
been finished, and after the moinistery and sacred buildings 
have been erected, dedicates the monastery to the invisible 
Buddha, standing in the middle of the relief and pouring out 
water over his absent hands, and Prince Jeta and crowds of 
worshippers are already approtvehing the monastery. Thus the 
event as a whole is compressed into one significant moment 
u>d finds representation iu one relief. Myth is timeless, its 
^^*^ty and significance are everlasting and the measure of that 
timeless reality is the system of the relief, which unites in one 
frame all the important phases of an entire story. 

Subject-matter, form and diction of Indian Art, arc mythi- 
cal. Even architecture is intimately connected with it. Eor 
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the central shrine surmounted by a spire or dome which 
crowns the God’s image or his shapeless presence is accessible 
through a hall in front, in which or just outside of which 
will be placed the image of the deity’s chief vehicle, the 
Nandi-Bull in 6iva’s temple and the Gkiru4a bird in Vishnu’s 
tern le, thus forming a suitable residence for the Gods on 
earth and for the mythical experience in visual forms. 


Stella Eramrisch 
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the rationale op banking legislation 

Banking is of high antiquity but our ancestors were fami- 
liar with hanking credit ; at least history credits them with that 
knowledge. Archseologists have discovered clay tablets of 
(;redit that were in use in Assyria. Students of Manu, the 
famous Indian lawgiver, are familiar with his well-known 
laws regulating the use of credit. The Athenian money- 
changers did business somewhat closely akin to modem 
banking business. Xenophon implanted the idea of a bank but 
he w'as too far ahead of his time. In the “ argentarii ” of 
Rome can be seen the nearest possible approximation of a 
modern banker. The Imrbarian invasions of Romo and the 
ensuing unsettled conditions of Europe during the Dark Ages 
must have prevented the early development of banking busi- 
ness. During the Middle Ages, the money-changers of Italy 
revived their business and the .lew's, thanks to the persecutions 
of all continental countries, perfected the beautiful bill of 
exchange. The successful lead of the Italian merchants and 
their religious sseal to collect the pupal dues while acting as 
the emissaries of the Pope in the continental countries led to 
a very extensive use of the bill of exchange. To Italy belongs 
the credit of having founded tlic first bank, ciz., the Rank of 
Venice, 1167 ; the Bank of Genoa, 1345. The Italuin money- 
clranger, the Jewish money-lender and the Lombard Street 
financier are the important connecting links in the banking 
chain. With the advance of centralisation in commerce and 
•n national life the necessity for public Imiiks arose. The 
development of manufactures and rapid growth of inter- 
national trade led to large-scale banking and to-day, banking 
business is regarded as an honoured profession and it has 
received such a wide and varied form that it is hard to believe 
that our primitive ancestors were familiar even with the 
*®fii®ent8 of banking credit. 
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If banking business is of snob hoaiy antiquity and if 
state regulation of bankers and banking credit was well-knoim 
to our ancients as evidenced by the Athenian regulations, the 
Code of Manu and the Justinian Laws, the modem State need 
not feel ashamed at the perfunctory manner in which it 
attempts to control the modern l)anking business in the 
interests and well-being of tlic nation. 

Besides this historical justification, there is another cardi- 
nal reason why the State should control banking businesn. 
The modern banks can make or mar the future of a nation. 
With the entira credit mechanism of the country controlled 
by it, with the whole fioating capital of tho nation deposited 
in its hands, with tho nation’s material future entrusted to it, 
and with the “ fate of the nation lying on its lap,” the modem 
banking system is indeed a vitalising force which if exerted in 
the right and proper channels is fraught with immense possi- 
bilities. With a judicious selection of their customers and 
with timely loans to them, they can build up the manufactures 
of a country and direct capital and labour to the most pro- 
ductive channels. By creating thriving industries, they can 
add to the national wealth of the people and bring contentment 
to the wage-earning labourers. They can accomplish all this 
and more. 

But their power to do harm in case of misdirecting capital, 
encouraging speculation and wrongly investing is no less 
considerable. What the State aims at by wisely-directed 
banking legislation, is to maximise the advantages of sound 
banking and help tho banks to better perform their task. 
Modern Banking is reckoned a.s a quasi-public service so that 
it must be watched and properly regulated. The anxiety of 
the State is to sec that banking accommodation is extended to 
all the deserving persons on equal terms. 

Again the failure of a bank creates a vicious circle and 
ruins several people. Though the State recognises the impos- 
sibility of legislating to prevent failures yet it attempts to 
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prohibit bonks to do business of an unsafe character or alien to 
legitimate banking business. 

The State while passing laws of a restrictive nature for- 
bidding the banks to do as they like, is not altogether unmind- 
ful of the interests of the banks. It recognises the social 
services of the banks and gives them special facilities. The 
special laws about the negotiable instruments and other con- 
cessions shown to them, as the general lion of the banks, the 
Law of Estoppel and the Bankers Book Evidence Act are an 
evidence of this grateful recognition. While treating them 
very leniently, the State does not forget to restrain efiPectively 
their power to do liarm to the public by tlieirown indiscretion. 
General laws are passed, so as to attain uniformity and prevent 
favouritism. 

Banking legislation extends from the Central Bank right 
up to the ordinary Joint-Stock Banks. The Central Bank is 
als’ays made to work under special provisions incorporated in 
a separate charter. The Central Bank is the favoured child 
of the State. It perforins valuable services to the State and 
obtains valuable concessioiis in return tor them. The ordinary 
Joint-Stock Banks are incorporated under another law com. 
mon to all of them. 

Private banks escape vexatious government control in 
almost all countries. Their importance is, however, dwindling 
day by day. So long os they are under able financial guidance 
they earn the gratitude of their country. But the continuity 
of such able financial guidance is not assured in all cases and 
numy ignominious failures have occurred in the past. Hence 
private banking is diminishing in importance. In England 
md America public opinion is decidedly against them and 
(key are virtually forced to amalgamate themselves with other 
concerns by virile competition prevailing in the money market. 
Here, as elsewhere, the case of India forms a notable exception. 

Ib India, the private bankers (indigenous bankers as they 

styled) ore going on as usual but the growth of the 

7 
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co-operative credit societies is leading; to the narrowing 
down of their clientele. The education of the masses, 
the general stability of the Joint-Stock Banks, a wide 
diffusion of sound banking facilities and the general 
apathy shown by the indigenous, that is, private bankers 
towards industrial development will certainly tell their 
own tale in the long run. These indigenous bankers, 
unless they become more progressive and adopt the best 
features of Joint-Stock Banking and adapt themselves to the 
changing needs of our society, ara bound to disappear in our 
country also. But they are still a powerful element in our 
banking system to day. 

The case of Joint-Stock Banks is different. They arc 
under able financial guidance and infiucntial directors can 
mould these institutions into such a shape as to bring about 
the greatest good of the greatest number of people in a given 
society. Tho necessity to earn profits must force these banks 
towards progress tempered with caution. Hence Joint-Stock 
Banks are on the increase everywhere and os the bankin'; 
blue book indicates they are also increasing in numbers in our 
country as well. 

The main reasons why the State is so solicitous to 
procure sound banking conditions have been set forth 
already. But something more must needs bo slated to 
explain why Joint-Stock Companies conducting banking 
business are differentiated from other Joint-Stock Companies 
and treated separately. One law does not suit both of them 
because the banks are lending institutions while Joint-Stock 
trading concerns liorrow money for their business. Secondly, 
banks create and protect credit; while other Joint-Stock 
Companies receive credit and exploit it. So banking 
companies have special safeg uard ing rules to protect and 
help them. 

While usually one law is considered sufficient as regards 
the process of formation of trading as well as banking 
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companies the latter are subject to additional legislation of a 
very detailed character. Very careful prescriptions of law 
extending to every important item of banking business are 
laid down in order to bring about full trustworthiness of 
these banking companies. The amount of capital, the accu- 
mulation of Reserve, the character of loans and discount 
business, the nature of the Gash Reserve and its proportion 
as against the demand liabilities of the bank, and the very 
quality of the investments of these banking companeis are 
all subject to stringent regulations for the following reasons : 

Capital : 

The capital of a bank is the money subscribed 
by the shareholders. It stands virtually as a guarantee to 
the customers of the bank inspiring them with confidence. 
Banking business is purely a question of mutual confidence 
between the depositors of the bank, and the banker himself. 
Banking business consists in lending other’s money and as 
Lord Overstone says “ banking business is a business of the 
brain w'ith other people’s money.” A paucity of capital 
will not enable the banking institution to execute its 
tremendous task of responsibility and trust efllciently, hence 
the legal regulations against inadequate banking capitalisa- 
tion. In the case of new Innks, there is always an impair- 
ment of capital for the first few' years ;is expenses run in 
excess of interest collections and unless there is a large 
amount of capital actually paid up at the start, it is didicult 
to meet with success. 

^^mvlation of Seserve ; 

Coming to the tteserve, the Stale aims to compel the 
banks accumulating a decent Reservi* in order to htdp the 
bank in its operations. The Il<*.sorve is virtu. illy tlie share- 
bolders’ property and can be locked up w'ith impunity and the 
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greater the Reserve, the greater is the confidence inspired 
in the minds of the customers as regards the ability of the 
banks to discharge their liabilities. 


Loam and DiaeowU : 

It is by loaning that a bank confei's its greatest blessing!) 
on society and its business. Tlie strength and safety of 
the bank depends on the character of the loans it grants. The 
bank has not only to select judiciously its customers bnt 
must not commit the fatal error of lending too much of its 
loanable money to any individual firm or undertaking. 
The object of the legishitor is to see that the bank distributi's 
its risks over several concerns or individuals of Ihi; most 
unimpeacJiable honesty, financial rectitude and husiness 
capability. Another ol)joct why loiins by l)ank.s to its oflicei-s 
and director's are restricted, is to see that no greater line of 
credit is granted to them than they can obtain from any 
conservative Iranker. Even in the matter of discounting 
business, the anxiety of the legishitor is to curtail the 
freedom of the banks from accepting anything oxccjrt first 
class paper or tying up their money in tmnsactions of a 
spurious character. 

6'aeA Seseree : 

The Cash Reserve of the Irank is not only the foundation 
of any credit that can Ixs created by it but is an insurance 
fund against risks. It enables the luitik to meet any unusual 
and extraordinary demands made on it by the depositors. 
The object of regulating the Cash Reserve, fixing its 
dimensions and even prescribing its actual composition is 
to enable the bank to tiettcr perform its task and as the 
bank is always sarldled with large and numerous “ demand 
deposits to he paid, there should be a guarantee that it 
meet the depositors* call. That is why a generous Cash 
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Keserve is always stipulated for. The desire to earn profits 
is very natural and the tendency to reduce the Cash Keserve 
almost to the breaking point or “ apprehension limit ” as 
Bagehot puts it, has to he curbed laws and there is 
nothing unwise about it. 

But much has been written condemning all legislative 
interference in the matter of the Gash Keserve. It is said 
that a legal limit to the Cash llcservu tends to make it 
inelastic and any law' prohibiting its free use in cases of rare 
emergencie.s is meaningless. As a recent waiter says: "An iron 
ration w'hich you must not touch even in the throes of 
starvation is something of a mockery.” 

It is indeed true that a sense of false security may be 
the result of any legal limitation of the Cash Keserve. J3y 
keeping the prescribed limit of the Cash Keserve, the liank 
may think it has done everytliiiig it has to do. 

Although there is much tmth in these remarks, the 
c.vistcnce of law's w'hich permit a free use of the Cash Keserve 
under certain conditions, certainly helps the amateur bankers, 
and keeps under restraint " adventure.somc Ininks” w'hich 
wish to spread .sail and ])roride for the storm only when it 
actually descends on them. Cast-iiDn laws do not bring 
about a lietter management of the Cash Keserve 
but the fact that the Cash Kivserve is kept and that it 
enables the bankers to meet some portion of their 
liabilities, is a source of confidence. Again, it limits 
the field of disaster that may lie brought about by injudicious 
or adventuresome banking. Instead of overwhelming and 
complete bankruptcy there is something which enables the 
banker to dole out to its creditors. 

Successful Iranking is virtually dep<uulent on a careful 
’management of the Cash Reserve. While recognising that 
“the Cash Keserve is dead money and makes no contribution to 
dividend whatsoever,” as Professor Fo.vwell puts it, the liank 
numagers should possess a cool head, sound judgment and a 
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resourceful mind. By constantly adjusting their discount rate 
they should bring about satisfactory conditions always. 
Very few banks realise that it is better to erron the side 
of caution and provide a large Cosh Reserve, thereby making 
a part of it idle, rather than be adventurous with a spialler 
Cash Reserve. The banks should * not only rely on their 
ability and management “to muddle through somehow” as 
Lord Rosebery puts it. To avoid failure is far more important 
than to heap up high and precarious profits. As Bagehot 
says, “ hdventurc is the life of commerce but caution if not 
timidity is the essence of banking.” 


Quality qf Tnveattuenla : 

As regards investments that is, the l)ank’s holding of 
gilt-edged securities, the object of the legislator is to make 
the banks invest their funds in such a way as not only to 
yield profits but see that they arc at the same time liquid. Only 
first class securities are to be held and these should possess 
absolute strength and safety and be easily marketable with 
the minimum trouble and risk of loss. As several of the 
ordinary industrial securities do not possess these coveted 
features, the banks are prohibited by law to invest their 
funds in them. 

In addition to these laws hampering the freedom of the 
hanks almost in every kind of their business, the State insists 
on the banks publishing their trans«ictions periodically. 
Although some of the Imnks may resort to the pernicious 
practice of window-dressing at the time of publishing their 
balance sheets, much can be gained by publicity. The 
furnishing of a well informing balance-sheet which artfully 
unfolds the tale of progress and increase of business, is by 
itself the most successful method of attracting customers to 
the bank. The Imnks have realised the raauifoid advaniages 
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of publicity and they ore coming forward of their own accord 
to fnrnuih all details of their business transactions. 

This is the taison d’etre of all hanlting legislation and 
there is ample justification for the State regulation of Ixinhing 
business. The State know's full well that the hanks cannot he 
made safe and well managed automatically hy its laws. Tt 
realises that no system of examinations can he a perfect one. 
It always grants considerable bititude in the matter of loans 
and knows clearly that to impose a dull uniformity without 
paying any due heed to the changing conditions of different 
localities, will be of no avail. Hence it is wise enough always 
not to descend to details. It is fully conscious of the fact 
that honesty, integrity and capacity cannot be obtained 
through the process of legislation. It eannot and does 
not aim to legislate so as to secure people from their own 
incompetence, their own lack of thrift and their own lack of 
business qualities. Such is the psychology of the bank-con* 
trolling mind. 

It is indeed diificult to explain the absence of any bank- 
ing legislation in our country. It cannot be attributed to 
any hick of knowledge in this particular sphere. Our embryo 
Central Bank and semi-state Imnking institution which has 
recently been created in our midst — the Imperial Bank of 
India— is controlled by the State. Its position docs not cause 
any great anxiety for the State in the fullness of its banking 
wisdom has retained the old rules of the Presidency Banks' 
Charter Act of 1876 . It is only the position of the newly 
shirted and small Joint-Stock Banks that is eminently unsatis- 
factory, 'I'he irouder is why the State has not thought it wise 
on its p;irt to fetter the luinds of these Joint-Stock Banks also 
l>y well-drafted regulations. 

Another instance which goes to prove that our State has 
railised a high conception of its duty towards these banking 
ooncerns occured quite recently during the days of the bank- 
^8 crisis of 1913-16. It volunteered help to all the sound 
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banks but the old Presidency Banks through whose medium 
and intervention the State wanted to help, did not rise equal 
to the situation and this forms one of the worst spots in the 
dark pages of their liistory. They have cast to the winds the 
expansive theory of biinking which Central Banks ought to 
pursue during the period of a crisis. 

Again, their policy of welcoming all foreign banks and 
extending an open door to them has resulted in much 
good to our country. Tiiese have not only popularised liauk* 
ing business in our country but fare the standing monuments 
of a conservative policy itlways standing for .slow, sun* and 
steady progress in lainking business. 

But the HOH'poHHmuHa attitude of our State towanls the 
smaller and newly arisen Joint-Stock Banks is hardly creditable 
to it. The existence of some kind of laws, good or mediocre, 
would have prevented several failures or at least would hare 
mitigated the intensity and severity of our banking 4 risis and 
this subject will be treated at length on another occi'isiun. 


B. Bamacbanuka Kai; 
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VILLAGE EDUCATION 

{A practical Scheme.y 

That lejirning and knowledge should be pursued for their 
own stike, however desirable a maxim it may be from the 
idealistic stand*point, it is a truism that Ivirring the few, 
very few, in this world, who have the will power to dedicate 
their lives to a seiirch after knowledge for its own sake, the 
grefit mass of population in any country, even the higher 
ckissos, pursue and value knowledge, specially 1)ook learning, 
only so far as they need it for the practical purposes of their 
everyday life. If this is true of th(! higher classes, then 
how much more must it lie true of the village population and 
if the mass of village population in India has not yet taken 
so kindly to primary education, the main causes of this apathy 
of the population, apsirt from the compiirative neglect of 
stiite support, may l)e traced to the following tangible reiisons 
among others ; 

(1) The courses of study were framed much more on the 
lines of education designed for the urbin population and 
too far removed from the tjveryday life of the villagers. 

(2) This lack of touch Ixstween the course of education 
in primary schtsds and their everyday lives was 1x)und to 
give rise to a sort of apprehension in the minds of the 
villagers that the e<lucation their children would receive in 
the schools would make the latter more like gentlemen and 
therefore less fit for their future hereditary callings in life. 

' Tins article wan wr/ten morr than n yoar nfiro fur the u»o of the rrimnry Education 
®*«Raiii8atioii Goniiiiittco of Central I’roTiiicea and Bemr, before the writer had an j 
^Portuiiiiy of iicei*i(( Mr. UitH'd ro|ioit on tho reorganisation of rriinary Edneation in 
If theiM reem to Itc somo points of similarity between the two, they ara nothing 
^ than ooincidonoea wLioh are more or less incvitablo when lereral men work on 
■abjeei. 

8 
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(8) 'i he majority of the village rustics being very poor, 
the withdrawal of a boy from home to school meant a with* 
drawal of the help the father used to receive from the hoy 
fur his daily work and thus a direct economic loss. 

If primary education is to be made really popular,— and 
not merely superficially popular through high state expen- 
diture and coiupiilsiou, — it ctin only Ik) done by trying to 
remove these I'oot causes and making the village popuktiou 
see with theh' own eyes that the education state is designing 
for them, is expected to Ixj a further help in their everyday 
life and not a clog. So the village 1)oys in addition to their 
book education in school (reading, writing, arithmetic, etc*., 
which again should lie so designed as to be in close tench 
with their everyday lives) should b»; I’urthi^r engaged for at 
least a fair proportion of their school time in pursuits of the 
same sorts in which the bulk of the village populiition Is 
engaged, such an arrangement will have a triple advantage : 

(1) It will remove the apprehension of the villsigors and 
the boys themselves that the school education is going to 
withdraw them from their usual avocations. 

(2) \ illage Ijoys have very little pratiee of bmiii work 
and continuous book work, however elementary, is sure to 
tire them much ; alternation of book work with manual work 
of the sort they are accustomed to, will give them zest and 
recreation and make their school work pleasanter. 

(3) Properly' directed the mtinual work of the boys may 
even be made to psiy and once the villagers understand that 
their village school is going to make their Iwys good villi‘gew 
instead of liad townsmen and that the time tlicir Ixjys sjieiid 
at school is not going to bo an entire eisonomic loss to tln*ni 
but may, on the other hand, Ixj even a source of gJ***'* 
tide of village sympathy is sure to turn in favour of the 
village schools. 

To get some idea as to how I he above set of conditions nW 
be realised in practice, it will be necessary, fiwt of » 
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go into the most important necessities of a villager’s life. 
The prime life-work of the majority of villagers in India is 
agriculture ; all require cloth to wear, and next in order of 
iiupot-tance implements like ploughs, wooden paddy hunkers, 
etc., and village carts, to confine our attention to only the 
most important few. If in n primary school, the villagers 
see their hoys devoting their whole time only to purely 
literary pursuits like reading, w'riting, arithmetic, etc., the 
things which they them.selve.s do not understi.nd, it will be 
strange indeed if they do not begin to look on the whole 
arrangement with suspicion as tending to take the minds of 
thu boys away from their hereditary pursuits ; if on the 
other hand, matters could 1)e so arranged that along with 
the inirely literary pursuits like the above, hoys might devote 
a fair portion of their .school time also to (i) agriculture — 
I mean real manual work pertaining to agricultural work 
and not mere theory only in readers — (2) a portion of their 
time to spinning and weaving cloth by starting from raw 
cetton— cloth which they might take home for themselves 
or their parents to wear, (3) another portion engaged in learn- 
ing how to make ploughs, wooden paddy buskers, village 
carts, etc., not only the villagers would not look upon such 
a primary school with suspiinon hut will receive it with open 
arms. 

The next question automatically arises as to how to 
arrange practically such a combination of .a literary with a 
village agricultural and industrial work without making the 
whole arrangement prohibitive in expense. I would proceed 
on some such imaginary plan like the following — I will first 
of all spend enough time in explaining to the people of four 
villages conveniently situated with respect to one another 
(which w'ould, so to say. form a unit in my .scheme) tlint 
i'be primary education we would impart from now. was 
intended entirely, for their own good, it was intended to 
form Iwtter villagers and not to take them away from their 
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hereditary occupations, that to teach them their hereditary 
work better would be the primary aim and the literary work 
the secondary one, and that the literary side too would be 
added only because it would facilitate to a great extent their 
work as villagers ; that the internal management and super- 
vision would bo left in the hands of village unions composed 
of the head men of the villagers, that the airkar would send 
officers only for inspection from time to time, and if any im- 
provements were needed, they would effected through the 
supervising village unions themselves. Suggestions from the 
villagers themselves regarding the course and curriculum would 
be freely invited and sensible and reasonable suggesti>ns 
would be immediately acted upon, even if it rendered modili- 
cation of some of the previous ide;is necessary. All this oreli- 
minary work with the villagers is veiy necessary as it m 
desirable that from the very outset the villagers should look 
upon the primary schools as their very own and not as an 
exotic institution planted by outsiders in which they need not 
take any further interest. Having thoroughly enlisted the 
sympathy of the rustic population of the four villages, a con- 
venient plot of ten or twelve acres, as centrally situated with 
respect to the four villages as jmssihlo, would l)e chosen and 
made over to the school — this expense will have to Im Iwrne 
by the education department or the villagers nr Imth com- 
bined. About the middle of the plot three huts which need 
not be very expensive should Imererrted— (t) llrst for the school 
proper, Avhero the village hoys will learn reading, writing 
and arithmetic under a teacher who, according to my 
scheme, should Iw a competent agriculturist also, Avhy it 
will be explained presently, (») second for the spinning and 
weaving side of the school where hoys Avould learn these 
from a weaver wlujse business it will Im to spin yarn and 
weave cloth for sale among the popiihition, and (Hi) third for 
carpentry and the smithy side where the village carpenter 
will make ploughs, wooden rice huskers, huilock carts, etc., 
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and where any boys willing to learn this work may do ho -tluH 
work, should not be compulsory but optional. It should not 
be difficult for the population of four villages taken together 
to support a weaver and a carpenter of the sort wanted, and 
thus while the village wants will 1)C supplied, the boys will 
also get grounding in spinning niid wearing and some in car- 
pentry and smithy work also, for that will lx; the arraug(;ment 
on which the weaver and the capenter will he engaged. After 
learning .spinning and weaving at scliord, the lx>ys may later 
on teach their relatives at home so that those adult members, 
m-ale and female, who have got leisure may do the work at 
home also and thus provide their own clothing cheap, if not 
wholly, at least partiiilly. If it is asked that it all the villagers 
begin to make their own cloth, who will then buy cloth from 
the school spinner and weaver whom they have promised to 
support ? The answer is easy ; hand spinning and weaving arc 
not such ca.sy works that «;ach one will at once 1)e able to 
make nuiliitndes of cloth for his, her and other family mem- 
bers* use ; it will he only after a gcHxl deal of manual work 
that the adult memhiu's of a family, male and female, may lx; 
able to satisfy the requirements of the family even luirtwlly 
and thus even if some families go on produeing their own 
cloth, there will always he more than enough demand on 
the work of the school spiiiiuT and weaver appointed by the 
villagers. We thus see how these* two important adjuncts to 
the successful working of the village schoi>l can he obtained 
wiUiout any e.\tra current e*xpense — the villagers secure the 
service of a spinner and weaver and a c:»rpenter by undiT- 
taking to buy up their handiwork and in return the weaver 
and carpenter are to teach whichever Imys are willing to learn 
these trades. Thus barring the initial expense of erecting 
huts for them in the imineduite vicinity of the school i-oom, 
*11 other extra lairrent expenses are avoidtai. 

Now for the agricultural and the liteniry work of the slu- 
deiits these two should lx; in hands of the teacher himself 
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\rho for this purpose should be a competent agriculturist, best, 
one of those to be turned out from some such institution as an 
agricultural scliool. According to my ideas the agricultural 
knowledge of the teacher should be no less important, it is per. 
haps even more important, than the knowledge of teaching 
methods obtained from Normal Schools and I would therefore 
reverse the usual procedure of appointing Normal School-train- 
ed teachers directly as village teachers ; on the other hand, I 
would take such students from agricultural schools as are will- 
ing and appoint them to be teaelicrs of village schools. Read- 
i: g, writing, arithmetic and geography work for village boys 
should not he of such high standard as to be beyond a passed 
student of an agricultural school and if pa.s.sing through a Nor- 
mal School is supposed to be essential, such a student may 1w 
sent out for such training and then appointed. Now a teacher 
of this sort will naturally be more e\'pun.sire than an ordinary 
village school teacher. How the post ran Iw made attractive 
enough to make him willing to stick to the post and that too 
without much extra expenses, I shall now proceed t(j sketch. 
As said l)efore, the school will have to fullil simiiltancoiLsly 
a manifold purpose for which it will be necessary to allot to it 
ten or twelve aci'es of land. Of the land so allotted (') about 
tw'o acres of land will he set ajmrt for demonstration purp'ses 
by officers of agricultural department so as to show' improved 
agricultural methods, sowing of new' crops, etc., to the villnge 
folk of the four villages, (ii) almiit two aci'es of the land will 
he handed over to the teacher himself for his personal use for 
grow'ing such crops ^is he likes best— this w'ill l)e a substantial 
aid to his subsistence and if he manages it well it will also Iw 
an object le.sson to the laiys and villagero, (iii) the remaining 
six to eight itcres of the land will lie divided among the Iwys each 
being given his own plot for the cultivation of vegetables, etc., 
which he may take home for the use of his family or the plot 
may !» cultivated as a whole by all the boys together under 
the supervision of the teacher for the most profitable crops of 
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the locality and then the produce divided among them equally. 
In this way the villagers will see that the hoys are learning 
at school the very same things they would he doing later on 
at home when they grow' up to he men, and further what is a 
most important point, along with learning, each boy is earning 
something for himself and his family. The same will apply 
to the spinning and weaving side of the school — whatever a 
boy spins or weaves out of his own cotton should Im his own 
which he may take home if he wants; similarly in the car- 
pentry and smithy side, in the beginning the boys w'ill learn 
bv helping the carpenter but as soon as they can make things 
for themselves, tho.s(j they make out of their own material, 
slionld Ihj regarded as their own jiroperty which they may 
take home or sell to others just as they choose. The great 
point in the scheme is to make the boys sec from the earliest 
stage that whatever they can learn to do, will l»e for their own 
profit, for ihis is the only way to make them keen and ardent 
workers. 

Now to come to the literary side of the school. I have 
taken up this point l:ist of all 1)ecanse this is the side w’hich 
has been looked after in the village schools with care up to 
this time and has already been much discussed. Being a liter- 
iirv mm mvself and knowinsr what the literarv side can do to 
awaken and improve the faculties of a man, I yield to none 
in my request for it but what T am afraid of, as I have 
abffiidy tried to indicate hi'fore, is that a purely literary edu- 
cation in village schools m very likely to Ix^ unappreciated 
and not merely that, further, likely to be looked upon with 
suspicion and apprtdiension, unless supported hy adjuncts of 
the sort I have tried to explain above. But although the 
literary side has Imen, up to this time, the only side which has 
looked after in a village school with care, one point I am 
&haid, has not been so much attended to, as it .should have 
We have one stereotyped system of primary education 

all parts of the province whether urlian or village and 
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what was in the beginning framed for the purely urban part 
of the i) 0 })ubition, has been gradually foisted upon the village 
schools also, fogotting the fundamental fact that the needs of 
a village population are of a much different type from those 
of an urban population. But this fundamental fact not be> 
iug remembered, the urban system of primary education has 
1)een planted bodily in the village schools with the unfortu n at e 
result that the villagers liud it naturally too theoretical and 
therefore too much lieyond and out of touch with the practical 
needs of their daily life. No doubt experts specially conver* 
saiit with the work will now lx; appointed to write out the 
primers and nviders meant for villagtt schools and so only a 
few general points msed be uttendtHl to here. 

(/■; T have! often heanl it rt^peated in diilerent places that 
the villagers do not understand the Hindi in which the primers 
are writt«Mi and therefore primers meant tor them should lie 
written in their own special dialects. I do n(»t iKslieve in (his 
except to a limit:>d extent and for the following reason. If 
the people wanted to he served sixicially in this way, rcpresjmt 
a definite aboriginal type with a dialect entirely difT<we)it front 
Hindi, then the ohservation will have some forcr; and printers 
may have to Ite mtido for them in their own dialects ; other- 
wise to have dilbtretit primers for slight variations «)f ordinary 
Hindi would introduce a dtingerous itinovation as it wotild tend 
to introduce varhitiotis iti the written languages also and 
farther to stereotype them by making them permanent instetid 
of gradually ohlitemting such slight vtiriations as should he out 
real object. Iti this r«!spe<!t we have the forcible example of 
England herself : we know that diiTerent counties and shires 
have got their special dialects such as I)ors«d-shire dialect, 
Cornish dialect and so on ; Welsh, Scotch and Irish dialects 
differ still more widely. Though th«j spoken language has 
thus got endless variations, specuilly among the common peoplei 
lU’ Englishman would dream of introducing corresponding 
endless variations in the written languages also, except ui 
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novels for the purpose of lending local colour. Thus my 
definite opinion is that, except in the case of communities with 
entirely distinct languages such as Maharashtra, Telegu, etc., 
who would require their own primers, the primers for the 
Hindi-speaking population should be in Hii.di but that of the 
simplest type. All these remarks are obviously directed to- 
wards the best means of meeting the needs of the Hindoo part 
of the population who form a great majority in these provinces; 
the Mahomedans will require separate treatment on which 
I cannot pretend to write with any voice at all.' 

(ii) Now as regards the subject-matters of the readers — 
they should treat of things the villagers can understand and 
appreciate directly — specuilly theoretical side of those very 
things which the vilhige lx)ys will be doing with their own 
hands in the schools — agriculture, crops, cotton, spinning, 
weaving, etc., together with graphic descriptions of the 
different parts of these provinces, well known local legends 
sneh as those of Rani Hurgavati and specially those which are 
dear io every Hindoo hesirt — stories from Ramayan, 3dahava- 
rat, Yishnoo Puran, etc., such as Hhruva Charit, Prahlad Charit 
and others of the Siune sort. Another most important 
topic which should 1)e simply but systematically developed 
in these primers is Hygiene, suitable treatment in the case of 
different illnesses, epidemics and how to meet them. From 
the above brief narration it will be seen that there is no pau- 
city of subjects ; systematically classified, they would be seen 
to come under the following heads — (1) general and moral pre- 
cepts ; (2) simple description of natural pheiionicua such as 
alteration of day and night, clouds, rains, seasons, dependence 

Tkt abovA obioiraiioni applj ■pocialty to the Central Provinces for which this 
w said before, was primarily written ; with slight modiftcations adapted to local 
the article as a whole applies to any other Indian province. The case of Bengal it 
limpler, as Urdu being practically non-existent in Bengal, Bengali will be the only 
which will require looking after ; of course if there is a demand for Urdu primere 
inm the mdigenone Mahomedan population (who form nearly fifty per cent, of the 
"®®)i these alee will hare to be arranged for. 

9 
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of crops on seasons, etc. ; (3) geographical—graphic description 
of different parts of these provinces, the world in brief 
outline, including that of England in somewhat greater detail 
and description of different races ; (4) historical stories such os 
those of Durgavati and suitable ones from Bajasthan; (5) 
stories from sacred books ; (6) technical such as agriculture, 
spinning, weaving, hygiene, medicine and epidemiology— all 
these of course treated in as elementary and simple a fashion 
as to make the ideas clear to the boys. The great point is 
that the treatment of any subject should bo graphic and inter- 
esting enough to arouse attraction in the boys and arrest their 
attention. Their arithmetic should be such as to suit tlieir 
particular wants — simple notation, numeration, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division adapted to such buying 
and selling transactions as happen in villages, together with 
chapters on interest and land measurements. I shall not p;iuse on 
this point further ns those engaged in village school work or their 
inspection will have I)etter first hand knowiedge.of such matters. 
If the literary curriculum sketched above is regarded as too 
heavy for the students of village, it should bo suitably cut dow'ti. 

To sum up now my views regarding the village schools : 

(i) Along with reading, writing, arithmetic and geogniphy, 
boys should also devote a fair proportion of their scho.)l time 
to agriculture, spinning and w'oaving and those who wish, to 
carpentry and smithy work also. These extra subjects may 
detract from their book scholarship a little, but will make 
them, on the whole, more efficient in the life they are expected 
to lead in the villages w'hen they grow up to bo men. They 
will also go on earning as they study and all these taken 
together are expected to ensure an amount of confidence in 
new types of village schools which the old type faffed to 
secure. If the utility of such a combined type of literary and 
industrial school is admitted, it should not be difficult for ex- 
perts to settle details regarding the time the boys are expected 
to come to the school portions of time they are expected to 
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devote to literary subjects and to the industrial ones and when 
they should leave the school, etc., etc. 

(ii) Barring* the initial expense of erecting huts, the 
wcitver and carpenter arc not expected to cost anything by 
way of current expense as they arc exp(3cted to live on the 
combined patronage of the four villages taken as tiie unit in 
our scheme. If the villages are enterprising enough, they 
may add other branches also to the school in the same way. 
The case of the school ma.ster who will look after the literary 
studies and agricultural work of the bovs and exercise 
general supervision over the other branches, stands on a 
different footing and it will be for the department to see 
what ought to be the fair remuneration for such a man. 
Some provision will bo obtained from cho two acres 
of land which will be allotted for his personal use ; if 
this is considered insufficient, it may lie increased to three 
acres deducting one acre from the share of the boys. Postal 
work is not very onerous in villages ; if the village school* 
master is also the postmaster he will get some remuneration 
from the postal department also. Any further amount that 
may he needed to keep tho school master and his family 
above want, will have to be found and guaranteed by the 
Education Department. 

I had long thought over the problem of village schools in 
India ns the establishment of a village .school in my own 
native village had been ono of my long-cherished desires 
and the almve sums up the conclusions I had come to on 
tho subject sometime previously, long before the question 
of tho revision of curriculum in these provinces took shape. 
On some of the points, [ must acknowledge gratefully, 
^ ideas have been considerably claritied by the writings 

Captain Petavel, E.B. (Retired), who lijis long led an 
imitation on school reform Imth in England and in India, 
^ the linos I myself had thought over previously, and who 

At present the organiser of a polytechnic institution in 
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Calcutta, where he is trying to show how his ideas can be 
given a practical shape. Captain Petavel seems to have 
got his cue from the American institutions where so many 
students earn their subsistence while carrying on their 
studies at the same time. He carries the idea deeper and 
urges that in these days of industrial and agricultural acti- 
vity each educational institution should undertake on its 
own behalf some industry or farming business which will 
defray a great portion of its expenses, even if it does not 
make the institution entirely self-supporting and as soon as 
a boy is old enough, he should alternate his literary 
studies with help in the industry or farming carried on by 
his institution, either by active participation or by supervi- 
sion of labour and should thus Ivtgin earning even wlien 
studying and that this alternation of studies with profitable 
manual work, instead of detracting his value as a student 
will make him all tin* more xealous, while I am soinewbat 
doubtful of the practical possibility of this portion of Captain 
Petavel’s idea so far as they relate to secondary schools ;ind 
colleges in India at their present stagt*, I think his idea ts 
an eminently practical one so far as village scliools are con- 
cerned. By the ^ application of his idea, along with the 
literary studies the village hoys will Ik) grounded in hereditary 
and e.ssentially necessary pursuits like agriculturt?, spinning 
and weaving from their very early stage and at the .same time, 
good will of the whole population would be secur»Ml without 
any difficulty whatsoever. If it is feared that the scheme 
outlined above is too ambitions for a group of four villt^ 
which I have taken as the unit in my scheme, the unit may be 
expanded to include six or eight villages hut that the scheme 
is a fully practical one and that a moderate amount of sym- 
pathy and trouble taken over it will make it a suoce.s8, 1 have 
no doubt whatever. 


Eiiucationist 
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MiR, THE LYRIC-WRITER OF HINDOSTAN 

{A Biographical Sketch) 

Why should not Mir be jirized ? 

Of the ancients but he is left. 

Mir in this maqta or name-line at the conclasion of a 
ghazal (love-poem) declares himself one with the past, and 
imbued with the spirit of the masters of the classical poetry 
of Persia, and ultimately Arabia, flis spirit is only new in 
that he was of the first to adopt UkIu for literary expression, 
and cast it in the mould of the poetic forms borrowed in the 
Mughal age from Persia. That lie was the only or the last 
survivor of the old masters is not tnie, for he had contem- 
poraries and successors of like ideals and of fine quality ; hut 
he is chief of the writers of lyrics in Hindostan, and nearest 
of them therefore to Hafiz, the Persian, and Mutanahbi, the 
Arab, who have been called tlie greatest lyrie-writers of the 
East. 

Mir Muhammad Taqi “ Mir,’* was born in Akbaraliad 
between 1126 and 1130 (c. 1715 A.l).). Owing to the early 
death of his father, he removinl to Delhi to the care and 
tutelage of Kban-i Arzu, who is np])arently erroneously called 
by Mir Hasan his paternal uncle, as the ndationship seems to 
have been not one of blood at all, Mir’s father having mar- 
ried a sister of Khan-i Arzu after the death of his first wife, 
the mother of our po<d. ^fir could not well hare had a more 
talented tutor, for Khan-i Arzu wa.s an accomplished com- 
poser in Persian, and not without taste for verification in 
^rdu. His early efforts were thus well-disciplined and en- 
couraged, but the connection so propitiously started ended all 
*00 soon. The master professeil the religious views of Abu 
Huuifa, one of the four orthodox Imams or doctors of the law 
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of Islam, while Mir was a Shiah, and naturally sensitive 
besides, even to testineas. There eame a rupture, and evidently 
enduring separation. 

Mir “ Soz,” it would seem, Imd also assumed the pen- 
name of “ Mir,” but disearded it in favour of ” Soz ” when he 
found Mir Taqi was aehieving eelebrity under it. That our 
poet M'as a “ Syed,” as the first portion of his name and pre- 
sumably his pen-name would indicate, has 1)een disputed. 
The evidenee against is not w'dl-founded, and Azad lias sought 
to settle the matter in Mir’s favour by quoting the poet’s own 
lines : 


Mir is brought low, with none to enquire of him ; 
Uis love-vurses hove ruined the Syeds’ name. 


These lines also shed a light on the attitude observed 
towards poets. Talent never failed of an audience ; of many 
another it might be .stiid <‘i.s of 3Iir that " travellers carried his 
love-ver.se.s as presents from town to town.” “ Urdu literature 
has been kindly fostered by saints sinee its inception,” writes 
M. Habibnr lUhman Sliirwani ; “ Mir Taqi,” » Mir ” and .Mir 
Hasan both witnessed to the fact that Wali of the Deccan (“ the 
first classic in Urdu,” according to Mir Hawin) presented 
himself on his arrival in Delhi before the revered Shah Gulshan 
and was well received, and was counselled bv him to render 
into Urdu the brilliant subjects treated of in Persian. Mir 
Hasan’s own words are : * Wali. ..having come from Gnjorat, 
in Alamgir’s time, to Hindostan of Paradise-semblance, and 
gained unto himself advantage from waiting on Shah Gulsluui 
of saintly memory, became accepted of high and low by virtue 
of his patriarchal favour.” Men of culture and men of aflairs 
have devoted their attention to versifying, for plesising entei'- 
taiument, or seriously esteeming it a branch of literature. 
But certain unfortunate traits have alienated devout minds by 
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reason of a sensuous imagery lenient to wantonness and an 
vinctuous content with a fictitious world of the imagination. 
The pure gold of the poet’s eternal theme of love has so often 
l)ccn turned by him to dross ; his verses are made a stigma, 
readily and ungenerously afidxed to all his tribe. The poet 
in his turn retaliated on the “ unco guid ” ; for instance Mir 
says: 

The moralist wots not what joy the tavern liolds, 

Else at a draught he’d cast his sanctimonious turban. 

For the proper understanding of such n line it must bo 
remembered that before the advent of the prophet wine was a 
customary beverage of the Arabs, and notwithstanding its 
prohibition the ^luhammadan ruling dynasty in Damascus 
was generally addicted to its use. The Caliph Walid bin Yezid, 
for example, was a typical i oystcrer, and his wine*.sougs among 
his other elfusions in verse had not n little celebrity : 

Carking care with glee from thee sever, 

And time beguile with the vine’s daughter ; 

And welcome a life uf ample case, 

Nor heed the effi-cts to follow after ; 

With a brew that age has mellowed. 

Old vintage ouc mounts on one’s criipiier ; 

It lias in it no content of sparks, yet 
Is liquid gold when mixed with U'att'r ; 

You’d think a firebrand placed in it>‘ glass, 

It glows intense in the eye of the beholder. 

same lines are found in a longer wine-song of Ahu 
Nuwas, the boon-companion and court-jester of Haroun 
•AJraschid, and are said to have Ixsen plagiarised by him. 
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To Walid bin Yezid the following are also attributed : 

Buddy when mixed^ like a rose in the enp^ 

It creeps through the bones at quaffing ; 

Held up to the light its motes you may see. 

One frowns in the glass if they be wanting. 

Later, when Sufism (mysticism) gained ground and spread 
it utilised as its medium of expression terms and modes in 
current use, superimposing on them its own ideas, thus making 
ivhat might be styled a figurative palimpsest.” For instance 
in the Arabic Diwan of Sulaimaii bin Ali at-Tilimsani, (d. C90, 
i.e. 12!)i A.l).), a Sufi ])oet, there arc lines whose normal appeal 
W'ould be to the senses, but the key to whose interpretation is 
love (the passion of the spirit in man for the essentially 
absolute) symbolised in wine : 

Arc these suns, pray tell me. Companion, 

That shine in the temple, or cup and flagon ? 

Whenever the wine its light reveals 
The priests bow low in prostration. 

It is fire, and had it ne’er been mixed with water, 

Zoroastriaus had given it sole adoration. 

It manifests itself like bride in her array, 

It is not wedded mate, but a boon companion. 

And wine itself is of such long antiquity 
When yet was no vine, or planting for |x>tion. 

It was chronicled while time was in its infancy, 

Before pages for records had their creation. 

Men call it a spirit,” but it is spirit,” 

And souls are revived it breathes on. 
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jUid again: 

Fuiaion has mastered me,— why go oensorinn' ? — 

And forbidden me hear thy forbiddii^ and bidding ; 

And strong desire, — hence Beauty’s eyes with swords 
Have shed my blocKl in red tears of my weeping. 

And the heart longs for the song of the friends. 

As hinls long to their nest in the evening. 

Adversity and poverty continually followed Mir. He was 
a welcome ftgiire in the poetic .assemblies at Shah Alum’s court, 
l)ut the royal exchequer was too bare to permit of a poet’s 
retention. And a yet greater assailing calamity was a superior- 
ity that vaunted itself above his fellows, and replaced easy 
intercourse with an aloofness that removed him from the means 
of a livelihood, aiul led to his making a virtue of want. At 
length he could parry with lusccssity no longer, and left Delhi 
in 1190 (c. 1770 A.D.) .at an .age when men are not often 
re([uired to set out in search of a living, for he numbered not 
less than sixty years. 'I'heso lines possibly leprcsent his inter- 
pretation of the situation : 

Criiftsinpii iire alxi.^od, and I am of their niim1>er. 

And skill in any art is held in one a defect. 

ll<> turned towards Lucknow, wdiich at this time held out 
greiiter hopes to aspirants for name and fame. Ghalib, writing 
in ISOO, when the dire effects of the ^[utiny were still com- 
pamtively fresh, says ; “ Wluit can one say of Lucknow ? It 
Was the Daglubid of Uindostsin. ft was in very truth an 
nnriching administration 1 One reached it pennil«*.s8 and gnuv 
“diluent. But that garden is now in the fall of the year... 

incidonL that fell out on the way is illustrative of his sullen 
*»citumity begotten of liis nature and his «id experience. 

10 
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From want of means he had to share a conveyance with 
another traveller. The latter would have opened a conversa- 
tion, but Mir averted his face and sat silent. Later he triod 
again, but Mir said with a frown : “ Good sir, you have hired 
the carriage,— hy all means sit in it, hut there's no occasion for 
speech.” His companion asked: “Sir, what harm would 
there he in it ? While we are getting on the way it would 
relieve the tedium.” Mir becoming annoyed curtly replied : 
“Get on with its enjoyment yourself then, — it is Imd for iny 
tongue ! ” 

He alighted at a aerai (an inn of sorts) in Inicknow. On 
learning that a Jlnshoarah had been announced for tlmt very 
day he wrote out a ghazol and iHttook bims(>lf to tint place, 
rhe quaint fashion of his array is memorable: a turban with 
frontal opening, a robe of fifty yai-ds’ wiilth, a bale of I’istanlia 
cloth fastened ffom his waist, an embroideriHl panel folded and 
likewise hung from the waist, pyjama of mercerised silk, with 
loose, wide ends ; shoes whoso upturned tip u’as a cubit-and*a- 
half in length ; a staff in his hand ; on his one side a straight 
sword, on the other n dagger. Seeing ti liabit of so old dale, 
and an unimpressive form of medium liidght and .'>|).'ire, the 
assembled youths of the more fashionable Lucknow fell a-laugh- 
ing. Mir, a stranger and in distressed cironnistauces, felt his 
position yet more galling, and chose a place apirt. AVIiini tlie 
reader's candle reached his place in the circle, he again became 
the cynosure of all eyes. They asked him whence he came, 
and in answer he delivered liiinself impromptu of this qahh 
(fragment), comp>.sed in the measure and end-rhyme proscrihed 
for the compositions to Ite declaimed on the occasion : 

Ask yc of my state, men of the eas^-rn city. 

Deeming me stronger, and object of laughter meet? 


Delhi once elect city throughout the world, 
Where dwelt in ewih age the age's elite. 
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The sky looted it and laid it desolate,— 
There is my dwelling in its forlorn street. 


His connection with Delhi as 'stamping him with the hall-mark 
of cultured Urdu, and his gift for composition, constituted a 
double claim to recognition, and his forgiveness was besought, 
and by morning it was noised abroad throughout Lucknow that 
Mir was in their midst. In time the news reached Nawwab 
Asifud-Daula, Governor of Oudh, and himself the author of a 
Diwan in Persian and Urdu, who conferred on him an allow* 
ance of two hundred rupees a month. 

The Nawwab was not an exacting patron ; he appears to 
have let Mir’s inspiration dictate the occasion of a composition. 
Sucli a connection involving so light a claim could not in itself 
liavo proved irksome, but Mir’s pride had accompanied him 
from Delhi, and could not brook the slight in the follotving 
occurrence. Asifud*Daula once sent for him. When he 
arrived he .saw the Nawwab amusing himself with a cane which 
he kept thrusting into a tank containing some reddish fish. 
He was plea.scd to see Mir, and asked him to recite something. 
Mir began to read a ghtzal. The Nawwab as he listened 
continued to entertain himself with the cane and the fish. A 
frown crept over Mir’s face, lie paused after each line when 
the Nawwab would say : " Yes, please go on 1 " At length 
after four lines Mir stopped and said : How can I read 
while you are playing with the fish ? If your Majesty attends 
I will read my poetry.” The Nawwab replied: “'WTiat is 
poetry will^ of itself make me attentive.” Mir now yet more 
displeased put away his ghazal and-Jeft, and did not again 
voturn. Some days later the Nawwab saw him from his con- 
veyance in the Imzuar, and'greeted him very cordially: “Mir 
you have quite neglected me, and never visit me I” 
answered : “ Gentlemen are not wont to hold conversation 
^ the basaar ; this is no place for such.” He did not» howeveri 
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take advantage of the opportunity of tho renewal of relations, 
and preferred the meagreness of his ovm life apart. 

A certain Nawwah in Lucknow pitying Mir’s straits 
provided for him and his family a fairly commodious house, 
the windows of whose sitting-room looked out on a garden. 
On the day he entered the windows happened to l)e closed. 
They remained unopened, and several years after some friends 
who had called asked why he did not open the windows and 
sit by them. “What,” remarked ]Vlir, “is there a gsmlen 
here too ? " They replied : “ The Nawwah hrougiit you liere 
for this that your heart might he cheered and hrightened.” 
Pointing to the old and frayed drafts of his (fhuznU ]yin» 
near he said : “ I have heen so engrossed in this ganlen that 
I was unaware of the outer garden.” Then he relapsed into 
silence. Mir’s work, however, is prohahly less exposed tlian of 
his fellow-poets to the eriticism (hat it is remote from Nature. 

Ilali has recorded on the strength of a verlxil statement 
of Ohalih an expression of Mir's opinion on (Ihalih’s early 
verses, some of whicdi had iH^en read to him hy friends. The 
incident must have taken place towards the end of Mil’s life, 
forGhalib was horn in 1212 and tliu date of tlii! deatli of the 
latter was 122.') A. II. On hearing lhe.si* juvenili* vei'ses he 
expressed himself thus : “If this lad could get an accomplished 
master, who would direct him aright, he would hcconio a 
peerless poet ; otherwise he will hut utter nonsense.” 

Baqaullah Khan “Ilaqa,” believing Mir guilty ola 
plagiarism from himself in his employing tho tlguro of a doaio 
(two streams enclosing territory, or such “Mesopotamia” 
itself) for weeping eyes, was unsparing of hitter innuendoes. 
One such instance is : 

Mir, what could well lie butter tlian this, 

—If but it could make a poet’s name. 

To wander through every highway and byewy, 

And " llo, the works of a poet I ” loudly proclaim f 
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Oodlyman’s jKinitence is a din unholyi 
Ills vigils devout a scheming game. 

Now up, and mind your manners, Mir, 

No hamlet this, but Delhi of wide fame I 

« Mir’s style Avas peculiarly adapted to the ghazal. He 
had not the grand manner in diction suitable for the qasida^ 
nor a nature sufficiently open to eulogise. Of set purpose he 
chose simple language for the expression of his ideas, and 
dissatisfaction with the world, or self-satisfaction, withheld him 
from writing much panegyric. The following are a few 
specimen lines from liis yhnzah : 


My winsome Sweet, what woiiilrous grace, 
My heart is won by thy fairy grace ! 

Ky a single glanec I am bewitched, 

What marvel is this Bandit's grace ! 

Hearts are lost to my Love’s gait, 

Such, you see, my Idol’s grace ! 

From woe and grief my mind is downeast, 

Like limned bird my lips keep silence. 

In my eyes You stayel, and my heart left not, 

1 marvel that You dared such bold offence. 

Since my Love appeared with decked out charms, 
Des]iair is wakcueil in me from such radiance. 

For woe my days arc near expiring, 

So sore the wound my heart is bearing. 


Of letters entreating I’ve penned volumes, 
The matter is gone thus far through longing. 
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That figiiro tall my bouI enthralls^ 

My desire hath been my undoing. 

The plight of my heart’s a sight ta see, 

Its edifice is ruined by grieving. 

Those rosy li^ys to style as rubies 
Is a fiction of the poet's imagining. 

So near my heart, and withal so far, 

— My Love is coyly none befriending. 

The uneolumned sky and Farhsid’s labmirs 
Hold no marvel, — all is love’s doing. 

Behold me lorn, abased to the dust, 

— My Love still ill osteiibition priding. 

The lover undying is submitted to death, 

At separation, its passion I’m enduring. 

It cannot be my heart’s unrest will give me peace. 

Till from niy eyelids burst grief’s swollen tears. 

Envied of the rose, try not the ganlen so, 

How can the flower eom|)are with Thee ? 

An Thou ope Thy mouth, the bud in envy rends its calyx, 

An Thou move Thy lips, the rose is put to shame. 

If but that Beauty come with 6nnia raised, 

God’s power will be resplendent mirrored. 

This )K)ltroon sky, what power hath it 
To long withstand my loud lamenting ? 

The head proud here to-day of kingsliip. 

To-morrow eke will be for it loud wailing. 
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The Peri’s cheek is shamed before Thy facei 
Nor gprace of partridge can vie with Thee. 

None is passed safe beyond this world’s bouruei 
But eveiy farer’s effects been looted on the way. 

This wound in my heart n^inst Thy injnstice 
'Will sue for redress from Resurrection's Judge. 

Yesterday I took my way beside the sea, 

It. begged tears of my eyelashes’ fringi*. 

He was a prolific versifier; his KulUyyat (Collected 
Poems) contains besides other ])oems six Dman», each of con* 
siderahle comjniss. Naturally so extensive a production is 
not of equal merit throughout. He himself made a selection, 
and to this one turns first for judgment, as from it the truest 
conclusion is likely to he dniwn. Huli rightly expresses him* 
self when he says in dealing with Ghalih : It must be 
remembered that the rank of a poet and bis work is not 
adjudged from the quantity of his verses, but from the quality 
of a selection from them. People do not appreciate Mir for 
the fact that he left numerous thick Dhram, hut from his 
selection, which is exceedingly small numerically, and which 
®ade him supreme among all Vnln-writing poets.” , Our 
poet’s own predilections in the choice he made have not, ns 
is to be expected, commended themselves universally; Mir 
Hasan for instance is of those who think that it does not con* 
i^in all the cream of his work. His high opinion of Mir’s 
^pability in the diverse poetic forms holds good, and there 
IS general agreement with his verdict that his popularity was 
due to his skill in the ghazal^ “ which flows abundant, and 
with grace and beauty ” from his pen, and with this other 
®*preased with the floridness that marked his style: “His 
is ]i]jg u lustrQug pearl, and its graces incalculable,” 
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Mir passed away in 1226 (1810 A. D.), in the concluding days 
of his fivo'score years. " Nasikh ” has preserved the date in 
his chronogram : Woe, for the King of poets is dead ! 

No more striking tribute could be paid him than that by 
Ghalib : 


Ghalib, cif Urdu you are not sole master, 

'Tie said once there was a eertaiii Mir. 

Self-depreciation was not a characteristic of Mir*s, ;is h 
further home out by his lines : 

A world hangs on my lips eagerly, 

A world will iiniurn for me dt^eply. 

They will read iny verses with tears, 

And lament my loss lastingly. 

If back to the dust man do not return, 

• VVhy grows my figure bent so feebly ? 

Heaven and eartli 1 have set in f*ummotion. 

Resurrection stirs them less tumultuously. 

The lovetl one’s tresses you saw dislievtdied, Mir, 

That your heart’s in a ipiiver inordinately. 


A. II. II.VlUiKV 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS* FIGHT WITH MALARIA 

II 

In my last article 1 showed that the fulminant, widespread 
type of malaria Ixi^an to rage in Bengal about IStiO. This 
fact is generally — I may sfiy almost invariably now-a-days — 
lost sight of or ignored ; and we are strongly inclined to think 
that, that is one of the chief reasons why the campaign against 
malaria has failed so signally. IMiysically, Bengal about ISGO 
was much the same as it had been for good many centuries. 
Insjuiitary marshes and jiiniiles whieli favour malaria 
a 1 ) 0 unded then there as Ijefore. 'I’rue, there htid been a 
comparatively rec«‘nt iiicri'ase in tin? numlaw of the marsheb 
of Ijower Bengal owing to the deflection of the main course 
of the (laiiges from the Hhagirathi to the I'admn, and the 
conseiiucnt reduction of several rivers fed by the former to a 
moribund condition. But this important physiographic change 
had bi.'en efTected at least a century hefon? IsfJO. In regard 
to economic condition, another important factor of disease, 
Ib'iigal was as prospeioiis then as ever before : at least, there 
was no sudden deprt>ssion in its eeonomit? condition, no famine 
or even scarcity, to account for tin? sudden outburst of 
malarial fury about that time. Tlu? n'ckiiig swamps and 
luxuriant vegetation of Lower Bengal undoubtedly made it 
compsiratively less salubrious than tin? drier Upj)cr (langes 
Valley or the Punjab, and aggravated its effects. But if they 
covdd have originated it, they w(mld have done so long ago. 
Its immediate cause, therefore, is to be sought in a iimv factor 
which came into I'xlstence alamt the time of the outbreak. 

This factor was clearly brought <)ut by the investigations 
the Malaria Comiiiis-sion of isttl., especially of Kaja 
^ambar Mitra who was one of its members. '1 hough he 
*'*‘1 not studied any special bmneh of science, he was endowed 
11 
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with strong common sense and a scientific temperament and 
was, besides, a man of considerable public spirit. Apart from 
the tours he made with the Commission, he inspected a »ood 
portion of the area affected by the malaria epidemic and 
assiduously collected facts regarding it at his own expense. 

It should Ih) premised, that before the close of the la^t 
century when the mosquito theory of the origin of malaria 
was established, miostnu or air tainti'd by noxious emanatiuns 
from marshes or pools and puddles of rainwater had Ix^en 
almost universally regarded as tlie cau.se of malarial fercr. 
In the words of a distinguished medical authority, it had ))i;en 
ascribed to “an earth-born poison, generated in soils, tlie 
energies of which are not expended in the growth and siistfii- 
ance of healthy vegtdation.” .Vs the malari.-i-earryiiig 
mosquitoes breed in ill-drained, swampy localities, the truth 
of this old idea, .so far as the pn'rention of malaria is cone<>riie(l, 
is not seriously affected by the mosquito theory. .Vs Sir 
Ronald Boss pertinently oijserves : “ The ancients were (piite 
right — the disease in caused by an emanation from the marsh. 
That emanation, however, is not a gas, nor even a 
vimm, but an insect.”' 

The Malaria Commis.sion of ISCii: governed bv the then 
prevalent idea of the paludal origin of Malaria (discM'vud : 
“Our first object must lie to reduce, as much as jxjssibli*, the 
generation of miasma, nr malarious exhalations rising princijially 
from moisture in the soil during the drying process after the 
rains, and any m(»His by which this drying proce.ss can be 
accelerated and shortened will produce a prohntto diminishing 
effect on the total amount of min.sma generated. To effect this 
object the obvioms course is to improvo the drainage of the 
country obstructed by the silting up of rivers and 
the general assimilation of levels which has gradually taken 
place of late years. Remembering that the diroctnjn of the 


• “ The I’ravontion of MnlnriA ” pi 3). 
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natural drainage of the villages situated along the river banks 
is inland, w'e have no difficulty in believing that it is impeded 

by the railway embankments on both sides With a view 

to improve the internal drainage of the villages, we would 
strongly recommend the construction of open water-ways to 
carry off the surface w'ater directly to any neighbouring river, 
khali or heel that may be available, or failing such to some 
one or more low jwols or tanks outside the village.” We are 
fully persuaded, that if this wise recommendation had been 
acted upon, the virulent type of malaria from which Bengal 
has sufferi'd since 1800 would have disappeared long ago. 

itaja Digam liar Mifra in a separate statement appended to 
the report of the Commission and in a inemoRuidum submitted 
to Government in is70, shinvcd from a large number of 
facts' collected by him more forcibly than the Commission 
that the immediate causi' of the widespread malignant 
typo of malaria which lit'gan to prevail aliout 1860 was 
the obstruction to drainage caused by embankments of roads 
and llaihvays which began to be constriictwl vigorously 
about that time,' and that the silting up of rivers and Mala 
referred to in the report of the Commission had but little 
to do with it. 

.'Vs I have show'll in my work on ” Survival of Hindu 
Civilization, part 11,” the conclusion amved at by Raja 
Bigamhar Mitrn has been conlirmed by various observers 

' Some 'if tliGRC fuels hnvc boon qiiutrd in tho writorn work on Survival of Hindu 
Givilixiition, pt 11— rhysival Doffi'iienition, its i*aui<cs :imi KeiiioilioH," pp, 107-10S. 

’ The first Railway in India, that from Howrah to Ranipnnj, was nponod for traffic in 
1855. Since then the const ruction of Railways and aloiifc with them that of raised roads 
has been proceeding at an accoleratod |>acc. In pre- British times there were but few made 
*^6 in India. Probably the only oonepiennus instniu'c of such a road in Bengal was one 
extending a thousand miles from Jagannath to Delhi. It was, however, embanked only 
low ground, and was not metalled at all. The roads were almost exclusively fair- 
father tracks wliicli uid not nlfor any olwl ruction to rain or flood water. Traffic was 
I,n by bo*w or by carta ami pnck-amiiiaU JuriiiR fair weather. When Lord 
W>ui»toBii propaied to eonatrnct nmda, the Mca appoarcil «> ridiraloiia to lomo high 
"J*** offloiaie, that one ot them wrote homo to England, '• the ailly yonng noblo-man 

of making roada." 
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in Bengal and elsewhere — in fact, the fulminant type of 
malaria has followed the Railway with such precision and 
regularity in alluvuil tracts, that one might safely predict 
its prevalence there whenever the construction of any now 
Railway is undertaken. One is strongly inclined to suspect 
tliat the synchronism of malignant malaria and the cons- 
truction of high roads and Raihvays noticed by various 
observers during tw'o generations in different parts of India 
cannot be due to more chance coincidence, and that there 
is some intimate connection hetween them. And a little 
reflection will show what that coiiiiection may he. 

The main Railway systems f)l' Northern India traverse 
a vast expanse of imnuMisely thick alluvium. A hnriiig at 
Fort William, Caleulla, was carried down t») a depth of 
481 feet without reaching its bottom. S(‘veral borings wen* 
driven in the upper (lungetic alluvinni. The dee2)(‘st of 
thesu, that at JiUekiiow, did not touch liaixl rock at n d(‘ptli 
of l,n3G feet, Kven at rmhalla, only 20 miles from the 
base of the Himalayas, a bore-hoh* was 2 )ut down to a il«i)th 
of 701 feet without nieeling .such rock. It is tJuis ea.sv to 
imagine, that tin; ti'emeiidous pressure exertcfl by the trains 
on high Railway emhankments would cou\(‘rt Miein into 
more or less impervious walls down to considerable d(‘pths. 
The oifeet of such walls would hit (u impede surface as wdlas 
sulisoil drainge, to increase humidity,' to introduce marshy 
conditions where as in jmrts of the North AVestern Provinces 
and the Punjab, they did not exist Imfore, or aggravate 
them W'hero, as in Bengal, they have always been present, 
and to convert the chain.s of “ borrowpits ” by the side of 
the emliankmentH" into so many breeding grounds of 
Anophelines. It is true that Railw'uys, chiefly in their own 

* This liuiniility may Iwi'i* iiITi'uIikI tlio ulmnaiilioro. Unfortunately the Ifoloowt'il)* 
Dopurtiiiiint iloc* not |ioa.si<iiii liiinii>lity rrconlH old onoiigli to tl'pjw liglil on tho snbj^ 

• 1 may say once for nil that (ho roniarka here matio about einborkmonlii of 
apply Msiffitt inutenii* to thoao of raiaod roada and vanala. 
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interests, arc provided with waterways ; hut they are gene> 
ffilly insufficient, especially in a delta like that of Bengal. 
Besides, several of the main lines run more or less parallel to 
large rivers, and the impervious underground walls of their 
embankments olfer serious obstructions to the lateral 
percolation of the waters of these rivers, thus introducing or 
aggravating marahy conditions even in places by the river 
side which should otherwise Imj very healthy. 

Unfortunately, no experiments appear to have ever been 
made on a sufficiently large scale to ascertain the truth of 
these deductions from prion considerations. The only 
e.vj)f}riment the writer is aware of was one made by Major 
(now Sir) U. Rogers. At the Malaria Conference held at 
Simla in 1900, he said that lie had takem the ground water 
levels on each sid(i of the Kastern Bengal State Railway for 
a distance of twenty five miles. “The highest ground,” 
he obsorvd, “is the bank of the river Hooghly. If the 
Uailway was obstructing the drainage, it is obvious that 
the water-level would be higher on the river side. But there 
was no difference betw«*eii the two sales at all.”* Sir L. 
Rogers did not take into (‘onsideration the fact, that it is 
not the Railway alone, but raised roads also obstruct 
drainage, and feeder roads radiate in all directions from all 
Railway stations, so that the levid of subsoil water might 
well lie the same on Ixith sides of the railway, but higher 
than in pre-railway times, thus rendering the area affected 
less salubrious than in those days. And it is well known 
what a vast difference the level of subsoil water makes 
in health. Captains Vroctor and Stewart found that villages 
in the districts of Jessore, Nadiya, and Murshidabad (three 
of the most malarial districts in Lower Bengal) in which the 
* ground waterluvel was less than (5 feet, had a spleen rate 


* rmcoouingi of the ImporiMl Mnbria Coiifciwncc hold at Simla ia October, 
P» 28, 
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of 76 per cent., and in those with ground waterlevel over (> 
feet, the rate was 55 per cent.” ' 

It should be noted that had the country in Northern 
India served hy railways not been so generally, and so deeply 
alluvial, the obstruction to drainage and the consequent injury 
to health would not have been so serious. The impediment to 
drainage caused by imds and railway.s in undulating hilly 
areas is never very groat, and they enjoy comparative iinma- 
nity from malaria, as do also alluvial fhits where there is a 
paucity of roads and railways as in parts of Eastern Bengal. 

Confining ourselves t i Lower Bengal, tlie focus whence 
the fulminant (y|)e of malaria mdiated to all parts of Northi^rn 
India along with the extension of railway and feeder ra-iils, 
we may infer from the generally good health its people enjoyed 
in pre-railway times, that in the course of centuries they had 
got adapted to the marshy conditions among which they lived. 
The liver-side Ixsing usually the highest ground, towns and 
villages are situated there. The marshes {fnla or J/iiln) lior* 
dered hy water-logged ])addy fields are from a mile or more 
inland. In pre-railway times ther«i were hardly any nxids 
that offered any ohstruefion to rainwater flowing from the 
towns and villages to the paddy fields and fjiU and thence into 
khah which ultimately found their way into rivers. The t.-inks 
and gardens in and about them were generally k<>pt in good 
condition by the well-to-do. The Anophelines wens too com- 
fortable in their bivourite haunts, the bils and adjoining paddy 
fields, to trouble the far off human residents'' ; and their 
congeners in the tanks were kept down by fishes. In p^* 
British times there were no siuiitary, medical and engineering 


'■ Report of the DimiiiSKO Oomnnttoe, 1007. 

* “As a rule gnats, like other animals, tend to remain in the locality where they 
bom ; but a few may occasionally stray to the distance of half a mile J»r more from 
breeding places. If, however, plenty of places where they can obtain food exist 
band, there is no reason why they should travel farther for it. They must also rc 
asw water to lay their egge in.” Roes, ” Pmvention of Malaria, ” p. 66. 
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experts to carry on research and make “discoyeries,” and no 
high functionaries to indite minutes, circulars and resolutions 
about sanitation and allied topics. Consequently, extensive 
sanitary works such as the drainage system referred to in our 
last article were expeditiously carried out, and Abul Fazl could 
make the laconic statement that the anti-malarial measures 
adopted by Akbar in Bengal hud been crowned with success. 

With the constr iction of milway and feeder roads in the 
late fifties of the hwt century, the hygienic conditions under- 
went a great change for the w orse. Damp heat which had 
always characterised the climate of Bengal is enervating. 
With increased humidity due to impeded drainage it became 
more enervating, and conseqiicntlr the disease-resisting 
capacity of the constitution was ri.*duced. The number of 
shallow, staguaut, noisome pools and puddles of rainwater, the 
bmiding grounds of Anopheliiies, w?is vastly increased, and 
what is worse, they w’ere Iwought nearer the homes of the 
villagers and townspeople w'hen the railway passed close to 
them, or otherw’ise, by the raised feeder roads which sprang up 
in every direction. Then again, the increased facilities of 
oonunuuication with Calcutta tempted the w’ell-to-do people to 
desert their villstges. ^loreover, their sentiment of 1)enevolence 
suffered oonsiderahle attenuation with the propagation of the 
modern civilization of the West, or was diverted into such 
channels as schools and haspitals. Thus tanks became over- 
grown with w'ecds and Itegau to get dry', and the fishes in 
them wore not renewed, and gard«‘ns were covered with low 
thick jungle. Pucca houses which rang with merriment on 
h'stive occasion fell into disrepair, and often Iwcame masses of 
jungle-clad ruins. Thus many a village were converted into 
howling wildernesses in which wild animals like boars and 
leopards found a hospitable refuge. 

Unhygienic conditions brought about by obstructed 
drains which resulted in local outbreaks of epidemic malaria 
ut ^hammadpiir (Jessorc) and Kdsini Bazar (Miusliidabad) 
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referred to in ray last article were repeated with the introdac. 
tion of railway on an enormously exaggoratt'd scale in parts of 
the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions of Bengal. The Lost 
fifty-eight yeara’ light with malaria, if fight it can be called, 
has effected but little raitigiition of those conditions, and it is 
not at all surprising, that it should hare met with such 
ignominious failure. 

( To be (‘oufiiitietl) 

PUAMATH.WATH HosK 
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INDRA LAL ROY, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

(.4 nhort slHrh) 

Hurii ill Calcutta, iJiul Dm-^inbcr 189S, — fell in an air fi^'lit, July 
lyl'', buried in tbc ooinctcry at Kstcvrlles, dc* ('alais, Fraiico, 

Second sou of P. Ij. iloy, Harri^lfr-al-La\v and Zemindar of 

I/ikiitia, Barisal, Kast ncrijral. 

“ ThrfiC fh*f***if J****'*^ inaih» tfs rttrrr (j[fls than t/ofd,'^ 

Pour loniy yrars havi‘ j)ass<‘d jiway sinei? my l/uldic foil 
H^dilin" fur a ri'^ditooiis oauso. The firiMloin to think and 
work imfetterod, the defonco t»r tlie weak and helpless, sooii- 
I’ity of life, mutual ri'spect, the sanctity of the pU-dired word, 
all had he< n set at nair.;ht hy the ruthless foe. Foree and 
brutality reitjuiMl all around, when this hrave hoy of mine 
woiil out to do battle against the enemy of civilisation and all 
that cMiliii;htened people held most sacred. He fell in an air ii^lit 
0Yi*r the villau;e of Kstevelles in the Pas de Calais, France, 
on 2'2\ul July 15)1 S. Death was swift and merciful, for those 
who Sriw iiini ffill found (hut liis heroic soul lind iiinvuly jKiss- 
nl to roidiiis iiiikiiown for when Ihov lifted him out of his 
machine no sign of lift* stirred his nohh* frame. “ Pfr onhui 
<iil iixf/', I, he had climhed the heic:hts. «ivereome s(»*rn dilUenl* 
lies and had reached the Stars of Promise. Lieutenant Indra 
l*‘d iloy had enterl^l the Klysi'.im fields, he had ottered his 
life as a sacrifice for the Peaoj? of tin* world and it had been 
aeccpiod. .Vs his spirit ttoated from i*arth to the astral }>lane 
the echo of his voici' reaehed me :u*ross the seas on the night 
his death. An invisible force drew me from the sitting 
iMiiin in iny Hat (»7, Pity, (leorge .Vvenue, Kensington, and led 
■ I'* ft Mltle side gate opening into the grounds of St. Paul’s 

jn,,! lyfj, there. At the same instant there fell 
12 
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up on my oars the sound of hoys’ voices singin" in unison, 
“Hiplllip! Hurrah! Well .done!” My Ijaddie’s was the 
clearest among thorn. Twr> days Inter a wire from the W’ac 
Office informed me that he was missing hut I knew that In* 



Lif’iii, fmlni f«»l Kny, h.l-'.O., H.A.r. 

would never he found and told my frhmd.s so. A second 
from the War Office a month later e«nifirme«l my words. Mj 
beloved son had entered into glory and left me heiiind .1 
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sh'ickeii'down, broken-heui-tcd lint proud raotlicr. Tho sounds 
1 had heard werc his parting message to me ns ho passed from 
(liirkness into light. 

As one grows in jeai*s, the memory seems to dwell on the 
piist and m:iny uvoiits, which at the timu of happening had 
no signiiicanee, stand out as so many landmarks on the path 
of life. Olio of the.se events was the coming of my Laddie. He 
came to me on Wednesday, Decmnher 2n(l, just when a 

glorious sun was shedding his hrilliant rays over the town of 
(’.•ilcutta. It was mid-day m\ room w;is liathed in sunshine — 
ii tiny little eheruh, mislelled likt* a cupid was laid by my side, 
he had come .so gently and so swiftly that his advent did not 
break the silmice of the hoii.s**, .so even at that early date 
there was the promise of tlnit modesty which endeared him 
to his comrades in the Air Koree. The next day a friend of 
mine who N isifed me looking at him admiringly exclaimed 
"O: wlia;. a sweet litth; Laddu* I ” rrom that day every one 
enlled him ‘‘ Laddie a nanii? which stuck to him for life. 
So till! lillt<.‘ f dlow grew in heanty and in statun*. loved and 
aihnired hv all. .V vear .and a half later in Hav. 10l)(), a 
.voiiiiger hrother later ktiown as ^^a^ie followed him. In 
Septemiier. ISM.tO, land my six children, girls and 3 hoy.s, 
siiili.al for Kiigland heeause my liushand thought it would he 
h'tler to lalucate them in that country. [ left with a heavy 
lieart the respoiisihility of looking after six ciiildreu alone and 
in a foreign country wcigheil heavily upon me, lint I was too 
pruiid and too independent to .acknewh*dge this feeling of 
lu‘l|)le.<siios.s even to iiiy.self. The sea was considerate to us. So 
've lauded in Kngland without having suiVerod tiny iiieouveni* 
cures. Kind frie.nds did tlieir host for us atul sifter ;i few weeks 
"c settled down in si coml'ortahle little villa in Lsiling sind 
1 arnnigcd for my three girls J,eila, -Mira siiid Cooeoo and 
'"y ehlc.st son Paresh L;il to attend schools sis day pupils. 
^Jy two Imhy i-oiirsc too young to Iw' taught, 

insiid who hsul aci'ompsvnicd us to Kug\ani\ awl was much 
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attached to them h.‘ul to return to her husband in fndia and 
left us in Noveinher. dust before lier depiirtiire I engaged a 
so-called lady nurse, who in after years was the causi; of 
much misery ami troubb; in the family, Init this is not an 
autobioj'raphy so I shall not refer to her again. At that 
period my little Laddie was a delightful little creature, with 
perfect features and a beautiful bisly. Long curls adorixHl 
his lovely little olive face, llis bright blaek sparkling eyas 
were lighted up with the lire of iiitellii'ent miseliief. Onr 
next door mM'ghboiir, a dear old lady of siiventy, used to call 
him her *' picture boy” and insisted on the nurse takim; him 
to see her every inornini;. 'I'hen* are meii>orii‘s which never 
lose their freshness after the lapse of jawirs, wbieh reinain 
embedded in the secret garden of the lM‘art and this pericnl 
is one of them. .\ wave of indi'serib-il)le sadin>ss overu helins 
me when I think of those two darlini' boys who have left me 
for ever. A longini; to be with them, to hear their sweet yoniiu' 
voices, to listen to their childish prattle, overwhelms me at liim-s 
ami it is only tin; liopi* of im‘etinu' them agiiii in some rninre 
state of existence that Indps me to bear the auo.iy I'f !lii' 
pain. Onr stay in Kii<;l and was ent short liy a Miiiii>i<)|is rrom 
mv It uslKiiid to return to India, the reason f<)r thi-. sniniiKias 
was never understood by me. I obeyed il.biil not ^■‘lln■l'lllIly, 
as in my heart of hearts I loiiued to hi* baek lionie .liraiii. So 
with my six children and that sinister jM?rsoii;ige who ln<l aefi' 1 
as lady nurse since onr arrival in Kiigland, we set sail on “iir 
homeward journey, fn due course we reacli»!;l (.'aleutta and 
settled down oiiei; more in our home at the end of I'.tOl. 1^*' 
stayed in Calcutta w ith occasional visits to Darjeeling and 
elsewhere till the spring of llMto when wi^ deckled otice more 
to take the children to Kiiglaml for the sake of their mlnca* 
tion. Jlowijver, we returned to India afttrr arranging for ll«' 
three older children's eilncation sind bringing lev yomv-t*'*'^ 
girl CoocfN) and our two little hoys Laddie and Maflie hack 
with ns. dune, IfKMJ, found me once more iit Ijontloi* *" 
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ii!S]>oiise to a request Troni iiiy elder ^irls Ijeila and Mira who 
^v(!i*e unhappy at sidiuol. ]VIy little oncjs and the nurse iiccoin- 
])iiiiied me. 'This time we settled down in Itrook^reeii near 
St. I’atil’** Schools, which the elder children continiu>d to 
iitleud but as day pu]>ils. From this time T devoted myscU* 
to teachinfj; my little ones. In Jan nary, lOOS, after a period 
Ilf strained toleration, 1 decided to part witli tlii*sinist<*r lady 
nurse and thus to rid our home of an unpleasant element and 
a loweriii" cloutl. The two lilth* boys freed from tin; tyranny 
of a hard-lmarted vixen, now became I lie constant companions 
of their cider brother and sisters ami we all str>)ve to do our 
best to amuse them and train them in such a manner that 
they took a delii'lit iu sports of all kinds while their minds 
wenr stiinuiated by stories from the tiriek. Homan and 
Sanskrit classics. Laddie esisTially deliu:hted iu listenin'; to 
the tales from Ifotner, Viri;il and the ISamayai'.a. Thmi came 
the time. v. lien it was necessary for them to join ;i ]n‘ep:iratory 
school ; so iu Septemlier. llto'.t, | entered tlmm both as day 
pupils in (.’(det r«*urt. St. rauTs I'rep.iratory Si-hool. Laddin 
passed out of this school with a junior scliolarship itito 8t. 
I'aid's iSchoid at the .aee of thirteen, ohiainine a senior scholar- 
ship three years later. II is career at schoid was a brilliant one 
hut it is not my iulenlion to enumerati* alt the prizes he 
^ainlat duriiii; this period. >S>i I .shall only m>'tition the Senior 
lliMlford I’rizo for History which was awarde*.! to him iti 11H7 
as he obtaimal tin* highest marks in that subject in a compe- 
tition open to the foitr highest forms iti the school. In the 
sprini; of the same year he was elected C’a])tain of Swimminj; 
and won the Feather Weiirbt Itoxini; Coinpetitioti ami theiai 
Wits every expectation of his winniie,; titi open scholarship 
at (txford ttnd of enterint; the Indian Civil Service. Jlc had, 
moreover, an (‘Xtraordinary c.a|»aciiy b'^r mechanical invention 
*md had from a very early ai;e shown a markeil interest in 
'Wialion and s]K‘nt most of his spare time in making nimlels of 
“^W'l'lsmes and endcavourin;; to invent means for reinedyin}? 
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many of the ilofrets ]iu I'ouiul in the existing inaehhu's. 
Had ho lived, he '.vouhl liave uertainly made his name us ;m 
inventor but the (ireat >Var eiaiined him and in April, 1!)17, li(> 
decided to go forth. (^)uicketie<l by a souse of menace to all 
things pure and Ixuiutifiil lu^ vuliiut(.*erod his sm'vices to mi^'a<'i 3 
tho foe when he was but years old. Though at first n>. 
jected he persisted iii his elforfs uulil he was accepted. The 
same industry and perst*verauce he put into liis school work 
he now displayed in tlie Ollieer's Trainin'; Corps and took lirst 
place ill nearly all his exaniinalions. Hi; was apjiointcu as n 



Li* ill. Iii'liii Liil Roy 

I llit.i:*' >ii . M'-iv. r.i!' 


•Scout .\irnian in <)ctober, MH7, and neiit out to Kraneefn join 
8(|uadron ."lO lt..\.F. in whieli he had as comrades .1. Ik 
Cuddon and R. Ilalcomlie Rrown, two most famous airmen, 
lie did tine service till December, 1!H7, when he was incap.ii •* 
tilled at the lir.st. Iwitlle of (.’ambray and none ol ns tlion^ihl 
he would ever lM;al>le to tlv attain hut as soon as he Iclt hiii"'' l^ 
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stiwig onougli he moved hwivon and earth to have the veto 
iviiioved and afltsr beini?: gazetted as Lauiteiiant he joined 
>’ 0 . W) Squadron in .lime, 19is, .-nul was given one of tlie 
newest anil swiftest inatdiines then in existence. Ahont this 



ii,, wriitti ni,« ii’iid .lime. ISMS ”1 have 
o'd a toppino niaeliiiie. and I think Til do well on it 
Aial lie did tineominoniy well on it for to his enalit stands 

during the ihirteen days from (5th .Inly 
h) isth .Inly, he aeeonnted fur no less than nine 
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enemy aeroplanes. For this achievement he was awarded (be 
DistinguialKHl Flying Crass, lie wa.s the first Indian toroceivo 
this distinction. On Wednesday 10th, July ho made Ihc 
supreme sacrifice for he fell in an air lijjht over Fstevelles, 
Pas do Calais, l-’rance, and was picked up by some Frciicli 
peasant of the name of .Vdolpho who having obtained i«'rini.s. 
siou from the (.lermans buried him in the little cemetiM'v nt 
Estevclles after enclosing his remains in a small wooden collin. 



Tii<* >•!' i..i! K iV 

ill :i.«- III .1: Ill - t Kr.iiii-fl 

A wooden cross heirim; his name and date of dealii inarks ilir 
spot where he lies. Ilis yoiini'e-it brother Mallie and I paid 
a visit to his urave on lvist«‘r Wednesday, Ilis •'real 

friend and school fellow, .lohii Woods, aceom])anii‘d ns. As 
W’e three stood around it an intense lon'.fim' to behold 
more! the face of him. who was so dear to all of iis caiin! over 
us and our Insirts were torn asunder with grief and pain at th'- 
thought that he had jiasseil away for ever from our mortal vision. 
Little did we then think that before the y«*ar was out, his 
brother would join him in the land of mystery ami peace. It 
is impossible in a short sketch like this to do him jnsth'J 

hut the toi'owing letters which [ received from his snp''>>'’' 
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ofQcen and comrades will prove how much ho was loved, 
respected and appreciated by all who knew him — 


Fuom 

Major Alk\ Kkank, 

( f Out it! a ltd / ntf^ 

‘lO Stjtiatfrotiy ILjI.F. 

J)ii(ed^ !i7th 1918* 


Dr.AK Mks. Roy, 

I am writing to tell you all T can aliout your fton bein^ missing. He 
went ii|wn a patrol with three otlufi* ft*ll«»\vs and they mi-t four German 
aero]danes, two (ioriitati luachines were reoii to fall anil une of our own 
which was the machine your son wa> iKing. From the time your son came 
to the Sipiailnm his one aim in life was to sii'Mit down Huns and through 
his skill as a pilot and a wonderful dash he succe eded in bringing down 
nine enemy machines. Fnr the time he was here that is a wonderfully tine 
record. T am sure he was very happy here, he was admired by all the men 
and odieers in the Sipiadiun and was virv popular in the mess. I have 
every reason to believe that he will be lewardetl for the brave deeds that he 
has done. The whole Sipiadrou join with me in sending their sincerest 
symiialhy tu you in your great h*s>. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ai.f.x Kkank, 

JZ*//'//*, 

AO Squadron. 


From 

Tiik Bkv, Beisnarp W, Kk\mi:h, (’.F., 

Pthhy Brigade, 

Dattd, SSti 1918* 


Mug, 

I feel I knew your son so well when :w Pailn? of his Brigaile, I stayed 
with 10 Scpiadron, I must stuid you a line to tell you how deeply 
I sympathise with you in your sorrow, lie was such a really good fellow 

13 
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und hag clone so brilliantl;^' that the Sc|uacliioii will hnigg him tremendonslv 
I know you will like at least to hear how very greatly the Sc|iiac]ron Kiveii 
. and respected him. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Rkv.) Bkknauii W. KhYMYit. (M.\ 


From 

Skc. Lt. Ronmji II. Bric k, R.A.K. 

Dear Mrs. Roy, 

I am writing just a short note to try to fxiilain just the sort ol’ 
hero your son was. 1 was in the same S!>(|Natlion (10) aiui I hail the irnat 
pleasure and honour to be your >on*s friend and admiiir fur the .oh>>rt tiini' 
I knew him. I really dnn't know why I am writing; but a few day- 
before he went missing, hr asked me into his hut and gave nir your 
London address and just gave me a (|neer look and 1 rrally think he 
intended me to write and console if anything happrnrd. Vi:u inii-( h.iw 
lietm told uflicially by now that hr was one of the roming pihi'.s in thr 
Royal Air Furro but I don’t think that anything idlieial rouhl pll^-il•!y do 
him the justice that he richly de>erveil. He w:is wi ndrri'ul. Ili’ 
wasn’t a tierce lighter by any means, be was ri-.illy tbr irvi rse, In* siin]»l\ 
fought with amazing courage and half his thoughts were fur thr iiwniy 
pilot I am sure. He was cjfteii ipiite upset when he naliMil the damiigi' 
he had done. His greatest iptality was modesty. He was woiiili'i'iidly 
modefit and often when 1 told him what a wonder he was, as I often did 
from the bottom of my heart, he used to .simply senrii the idea and hy to 
impres.s me that he was nothing of the? kiml. I knew that his ambition 
wag to be decorated as I used to sc-e him get slightly excited when I oncp 
mentioned that I had heard of nerws in that direction and I know that tlip 
next few dayg would have seen him using his own words the happiest 
of men.” Unless he has been by now officially reporfed passed I should 
alwayg live in hope of his returning as no one* knows exactly what happcnid 
to his machine in the la.st few liiiiidred fcRSl and there w*as every chaiiro of 
his regaining control and landing If you ever did hear to his Is'ing 
\iriBoner I wonld be awfully much obliged if you would drop me a line with 
big address, I should love to corresimnd and sti? him again for of sdl thi 
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tjovH 1 have ever uiet up till now, he etaiids alone for piireiieisH, noblenoHS, 
CDiiraj^ and most of all modesty, I do wish Mrs. Roy I c<juld only exjilain 
wliiit I (and the whole Squadron) really thau''ht of him but that using the 
Uiiirlish language is impossible. Well, Mrs. Roy, I must frlose now 
«yin|)athising again and again with you. I remain, 

Kver your son's worshipper 

Ro.\Ai.i) R. II. HKiih, 

S'--. U. //. .4. K 


This littln sketch would not he complete if I did n«)t add 
a lew lilies alMiut his two hnithcrs PoreshLnl (doogoo) and his 
Vfiimgtvst hrotlier l^dit Kuniar ( Mallie) as they were all three 
bound together hy the gn*atest chords of love and aifection. 
Porcsh Lai, the eldest of them, left l‘mmaniicl College, Cam- 
bridge, in Decemlmr, 15)1 1, to enlist as a private in the 
JLoiiourahlo Artillery Company and went out to the Western 
Tront in Apiil, 1!ll5. Jleing an Indian he was not granted a 
voinmission then, so he fought in the ranks till August, IDliS, 
wlu'ii he obtained permission to exchange into the It. A. F. 
and was promised a commission if he was found competent 
after his training, hut (he Armistice was declared in XovemlM'r, 
liefore he had completed liis course and he is now an Assistant 
Trall'ic Superintendent in the Eastern Bengal lliiilway : a 
poor ri*ward for having sacrifloKl the liest years of bis life to 
the s(>rvi(>e of the. Kinpiri'and undergone the greatest privations 
and sulTerings lx)th ImkHIv and mentally. Indra Lai loved 
and venerated this elder brother and his last thoughts were of 
him for he wrote tome as late as July ‘ilst, 1018, only the day 
liefori! he was killed, “ I am so glad Croogoo is going to get one 
(<•(’•> a commission) at last. I should start at once trying 
set him out U* India with the R.A. F. as I think he has 
®***il.v done his share of fighting.” On 18th, July he wrote : 

I SCO Ihn*: the Sandhurst Stunt is granted. Hurrah tor Maflio, 
I am so glad I” In the same letter he writes to me, “1 
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worry about it all a lot though you mightn’t think so. PU^so 
dont worry too much though for my sjvke, your ever loviii^ 
son, Laddie.” All this proves hoAv much wo were all in the 
dear boy’s thouglits even (o Iho Iasi. 



l.»l !(■.>. II.A.. ill Kriiii.i-. 

wl'ifJi ilio ff.A.C. 

Ijolit Kumar (.Maine) was my youngest son, there W!is enl) 
a difference of 17 mouths in the ages of the two brolli' fSi 
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they were almost like twins and were constant companions 
and much attached to each other. They shared all their joys 
and sorrows and during Ijsiddiu’s last leave timy wei*e never 
parted, r^addie insisted on his lasinaf with iiini nisjht and 



"Ul Uo\. (Mill I. t ^ I SM i 

Hoviil MiliiAiy Saiiit.'.iir>r 

»l> to the very hut moment of his departure for France 
^ ' 'e two brothers bailc each other ^Mxlhye at 7 a.m. on 
Jth of .Tunc, 1018, on the platform of Victoria Station, 
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London. The same year in .Inly, Maffie entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, as a iiiedioal student and joined dm 
University Corps but he left Cambridge for the Militarv 
College, Sandhurst, in the following January having recmiverl 
a nomination from the India Onic<‘. lie did well in all his 
examinations and iinislied his eourse in October, 1920, and 
would have obtained his commission in December but In; 
met with an n(‘cident a< itugger in Xovember, blood-p<>isonin« 
set in and in spite of all that human skill could do. for he died 
on Ist December. 1!)2U, in liOndon which was realiv the hirtlnlav 
of Jiiiddie allowing for the dilfereiiee of time hetweeii l.iiiid()ii 
and Calcutta. Ills last thoughts were of his hroth(*r as lii> 
referred to him continmilly during the last days of Ids liiv. 
He is buried in the grounds of the .Military College, (’ainberley. 
as the authoritii's gave him a military riineral. 

I might ilil vu1um(>s with the reminiseeiiees of tiiese Iwd 
dear Ijoys hut 1 have eonlined my.self to only reconlinu; those 
events which will be of iiiten'.st to my eounlrynieii and 
women. At .some future <late 1 may publish the larger \oliinie 
which is still unfinished. 


1.01. IT \ 1)k\i 
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MITES FROM MANY— 111 

1. MY MIND 

My Miml, my Queen, my Best that’s kno\rn. 
Be merciful to me ; 

Use me not in useless ways, 

Let truth betireon us be. 

Thou paintest life in rainbow lines. 

One’s pleasures, other's jiain, 
rnnumbered-racM thou makest life, 

For each his end to sjain. 

All — all thou bindest with Iby ehain, 
t’e’t iron or bo s»old. 

One mnii'Ola.v thou countless makest 
By wond’rous mu^ic mould. 

Of (lod’s all ministers thou the ebiof 
To biml or sot men fnM', 

O 1m> thou out and in II is love 
To u:rnnt His liberty 1 — Modfni, • 


TI. MOODS OF .MINI) 
{Life nml Deoth'S 

ID 

My life, alas ! has run to wasti*. 

Py the world deceived ; 

And for my priceless wishing: gem 
The price of paste received. — Sihfam. 
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( 3 ) 

AVater leaps from Fountain’s lap 
To pick star-Howers, 

Earthward falls, hopeless, foil’d, 

In loud tear-shoAvers. — Dicijemlra yatfi Tagore. 

( 3 ) 

Thus Hope and Strife 
Encompass life. — Jlodeni. 

( 1 ) 

Bat a little cry, say Avliat is life, 

Babbling, pralllin|j, senseless smile, 

A little love ’midst ceaseless strife, 

A little truth, «levmir’d by guile ? 

Mv soul, thv lonely watcb but mount 

O’er shining Hope’s sweet, seend fount, --.l/w/errf. 

( 5 ) 

• 

Shrunk arc thy limbs, 

Blciieh’d arc thy locks. 

Toothless thy head. 

Thy hand-stick rocks, 

And yet the lust of life thee mocks. -Satikanirhiirmi- 

( 3 ) 

O Lust of life, 

Thou faithful wife, 

Life fades apa«M) 
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And thy embrace 
Yet closer grows 

’Midst dying throes. — Anomjmotta {Sam.) 

( 7 ) 

When soul, the most lov’d of all bclov’d, 

Awny by death is borne, 

AVhat recks it if on throne nr muck 
The flesh <if life is shorn ? — SandL 

(«) 

Death claims her victims day and day, 

The njst forget her victims they ; 

They mourn a dead or dying friend 

(AVhat wonder morel) so near their end. — Anonymous 

{Sau8. 

0 >) 

Xor mercy nor love is there. 

(n that thy mirror'd face 
’I'hv huugrv eves \>ouId ch*un devour. 

I’ut on thy cml, tix line the lace, 

Anoint thy love-lock.s' every hair ; 

Hut mind that day (d’ close embract' 

On couch of death — the rojiring pyre — 

Hy flesh-devouring, foul-bi’eath’d fire. — Iliii<ii Song. 

00 ) 

Sock not what goes. 

Care not what comes, 

Year not what is, 

— ^This dis passion swnw.- -.Paui'/iauitsi. 


U 
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III. MOODS OF MIND 
{Other Mooda) 

( 1 ) 

Evil breeds in evil heart 
Even in hermitage ; 

Lowly heart is piety pure, 

A blameless life the sage. — Sihlana. 

( 2 ) 

“Whose mind’s serene ’midst passion’s rage 
He alone is truly ssige. — Knlidrmt. 

(3) 

What’s faith that breeds not mercy, 

AVhat’s devotion but. “ M*rve and love,” 

What’s piety but iinnu to hurt, 

What’s learning but peace — below, abo\ e 'f -Sihlunti, 

(A) 

’Tis meet to fear that alone 

Which has power to hurt another one. — iJante. 

(5) 

If me reviling pleases one, 

— A costless favour 1 liestow. 

The good, for others’ good, away 
Hard-earned fortunes throw. — Sihlana. 
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( 6 ) 

If fortune flies an honest man, 

Wherewith her depth of shame to scan ? — Sriharaadeva 

(SubASaitavali). 


( 7 ) 


If fame or fortune one attains. 

Thou canst rejoice or grieve, 

And joy for joy or grief for grief 
Free gift from God receive. 

Then why let envy thee deceive 

And for the worse the better leave? — Vishnupmanam. 

( 8 ) 


^^fan’s life is full of harm from men 
As tongue by teeth is bitten, 

Hut when hast thou for that hurt raged 
And teeth with stone hard bitten. — Ibid. 


(5>) 

If thou hast killed thy mightiest foe, 
What then'r 

If thou hast made thy luck o’lwflow. 

What then r 
The rarest beauty’s in thy arms. 

What tlien ? 

Thy whisper’d name the world alarms, 
What then ? 

If W'mltli of earth and main is thine. 
What then ? 
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If health and beauty in thee shine, 
What then P 

If TTorld combines to sing thy glory, 
What then ? 

If endless ages I'end thy stoiy, 

What then ? — Sihlttna. 


[OCT. 


( 10 ) 

'I'hou man, Ood*inade of life and deatli. 
For good of man snrrendt'r l)i*eHth. 

'Tis then. — After Silthnni. 

( 11 ) 

Hy mcakness con<|uer wrath. 

Falsehood by truth, 

Cleanness by gen’rous gifts, 

Transgression by ruth. — Mohahhru'atu. 


Moll INI MOHAN ('ll MTEIMl 
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YOUTH 

Through life’s brief day, laugh while we may. 

Who knows when comes the Night of Dcatli ! 

Now hlooms the hud, now fades away, 

Ils Ijeauty gone, its fragrant 1)reath I 

The “ swe«!t South ” rare, it Ijloweth fair, 

A lull doth follow in a trice ; 

If wise yc he, then haste to shart? 

Its charming hreath, heyond all price. 

The tide doth swell, the tide doth shrink, 

So youth doth come, so youth doth go ; 

'l iius, en* ‘tis late, your till ye drink 

Of ymith’s enchanted cup: its glow — 

Doth shortly fade, and then the 1)oon 
Recalled it ne’er can he again : 

’Tis folly pure too lat«! to croon, 

I’or «mce ’tis gone n?givt is vain. 

So sip the draught of honied youth. 

The rest of life is cark and aare ; 

Youth’s rosv dreams, for verv truth, 

Delicious are heyond compare. — Mf. 1). L. lioi/ 
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A MISTRESS TO HER LOVER 

For my poor sake, my love, this garland wear, — 
Fray, let the l)eaatoous wreath thy neck adorn : 

My sorrowing heart ’twill soothe, my dearest dear. 

At least the sight will make me less Forlorn. 

And when the wn«atli thy ample breast doth greet, 

A picture, sure, ’twill l)e of be»uty rare : 

Fill I suspect lest when the twain shall meet, 

They cost me secret [langs I seance could bear. 

So wear it not, a liarricr lest it be 

Fetwixt thy heart and mine, my charmer fair ; 

For meet it were thy heart did o’er agree 

To suffer none but me its warmth to shartf. 

Found each to each by love's ran; silken tie. 

May we in nameless bliss driiam life away ! 

For worthless gew-gaws’ sake why need we sigh. 

Our mutual love is richer still than they I 

And is there aught now left fur mu to show 

How great the measiin; of my love for thi'c ! 

I've given thee all I had, is what 1 know, — 

Thy life-long mate am I by Heaven's decree ! 

— The Mahamjatlhiraj of liurdwnH 
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the HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE J. G. WOODROFFE' 

{Aa Appreciotim) 

We have heard with great regret that Sir .rohn Woodroflfe 
is soon going to retire from the High Court Bcneh and leave 
India for good. It is needless to say that the news has 
caused great distrc.ss to us, and we have met here this even- 
ing, under the auspices of the ritehunnulo. Sociefff, to give 
expression to our regret and to record our sense of the loss 
our country will suffer hy his retirement. 

Sir John Woodroife occuph^s a high place in the affection, 
gratitude and esteem of the people of Bengal. His valuable 
services as an able, experienced and conscientious Judge are 
greatly appreciatwl by the J?«5nch, the Bar and the general 
public, and his retirement is riirbtly looked upon as a great 
public loss. Bengal has intimately known his family for 
thn«e generations. His maternal grandfather was a Magis- 
trate of Calcutta in the early forties of the nineteenth century. 
His revered father’s able and eminent services as the leader 
of the Calcutta Ikir, his high character and his wide sympathy 
for his Indian fellow-subjects are to this day remembered 
with pride, admiraticn and gratitude. In the early {^iirt of his 
career as an Advocate of the Calcutta High Court, Sir John 
raised great expectation.s f)f proving to be a worthy successor 
of his distinguished father but events took a different turn 
Mid ho left the Bar for the Bench. His ap\H)intment as a 
Judge of the High Court gave great satisfaction to all sections 
of the community and it proved to be a very happy selection. 

In the interest of scholarship and cultim*, his elevation to 
tbo llench maj' be eonsidered to 1 m' providential. Tor had he 

M I ^"“''**"*''** nl « of llio riivfoimiii.f-i S-vieti/ held 

* Sahil]f« Pkwbhad HhII uii the Hill n*22. wlu’ii * ferewell aildrcM 

’^l-vtcnic.lioSirJohi.Woodndfe. 
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remained engaged in the biwj practice of hie profession, it jg 
very doubtful if he could have found time to devote hintsolf 
to the study of some of the abstruse problems of life promul- 
gated by the religion of ancient India and her philrjsopiiy. 
The results of his profound scholarship and deep study have 
immensely enriched the store of human knowledge and has 
secured for him a high place in the front rank of the oriental 
scholars of the day. A more earnest, a more diligent, a more 
devoted and a more sympsithetic student of the Hindu llcli- 
gion, Hindu Philasophy and Hindu Culture Ciin seldom Iw 
found among Kuropeans, in India or abroad, at th(t present 
moment. He has studied the whoht subject with a mind free 
from racial, political or religious bias and has approached it with 
a .single-minded determination te search after truth. All hiii 
writings, while pernnuited by a broad and intelligent sympathy 
for the Indian type of Culture, are inspinsl by this stron;; 
sense of strict regard for truth and by an inteiiKo desire to dn 
justice to the subject. Sir John 'WoodrolTe is an ardent 
admirer of Indian Civilisiitiun and Indian Culture, and the 
a2)pearanco of his books on the sub jeel, “ /jv ///■//« C/'ri- 

liml ? ” and the “ Ji/inrnfa SInikli," at the present iilonuMif 
is most opportune, as it will help to eonc(*ntra(e tlie attention 
of educated India to wliat rightly lielongs to tbetii by prf.eioiis 
heritage and what they are in duty bound to from the 
disintegrating influences of an alien Culture. It is a matter 
for sincere congratulation that the r Diversity of Calcnlfa i-s 
at present doing its level best, conimensuratc with the re- 
sources at its dispo.sal, to cneoviragt* and facilitate study and 
research in Indian History, Indian Civilisation and Indian 
Culture, and already a good deal of spade-work has Ijecn done 
ill this very important but long-neglected branch of human 
knowledge. 

Sir John WoodrolTe has incurred the displeasure ol some 
of his own countrymen for his vigorous debmee of Indian 
Culture and his condemnation of the harmful asjmcts of the 
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Western Civilisation and Western Culture. One who cares 
for truth only, need pay no attention to such unfair criticisms 
which are more or less prompted by religious prejudice, racial 
vanity or political motive. India ivill ever remain grateful to 
him for his bold, illuminating and scholarly exposition of the 
fundamental principles underlying Hindu Civilisation and 
Hindu Culture and fur his earne.st appeal to our countrymen 
to defend them' against defilement and disintegration. Let 
ine quote here his own forceful and inspiring words 

“ It Js for the Indian people to say where they will go. 
IVhat I urge is that the Indian spirit should lie tVse/^and 
thus liave eiilhirnl When it has regained this, hy 

study and appreciation of its own inherited ancient and grand 
culture and hy the casting away of all unassiniilated foreign 
borrowings, it may go where it will. 1 liave confidence that 
in such case, its way will he the right way — that is an Indian 
way. The inherited ideas and instincts {Stniffttkamg) of 
thousand.^ of years will assert themselves. In any case, I 
believe, that Indian Culture has value, and that its ideas, if 
spread, will have a henefici.-il elTeet on men at large." ' 

Sir John WoodrolTe is, however, not blind to the faults 
and eoi nipt ions of the pre.sent llindn Society and be condemns 
them with all tiu' vehemence ind earnestness of a moral 
teacher and a true friend. In his defence of the Indian Civi- 
lisation, ho has nowhere said that the West is entirely mate- 
rialistic, that every Indian is a phenomenon of spirituality 
and that there is nothing in the occidental civilisation which 
cannot with advantage al>sorb«*d and assimilated by the 
Indiin type. Ho fully w^cognises the fact that the present 
Hindu Society is thoroughly permeated with materialism. 
What he has tried to prove in his writings is that the charac- 
ter of Indian Civilisation is distinctly and predominantly 
religious and that regeneration of India should proceed on 
teuly Indian lines and must spring out of the Seed which has 

* In India Ctviiiffd — |i. x%'i. 

ifi 
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produced the ludian race. Every right-thinking man having 
the interest of India in his heart, will agree with Sir John 
Woodroffe in his well-reasoned conclusion. 

Eor a great many years, he has been assiduously applying 
his leisure to the study of Hindu scriptures, specially the 
Tantra Shaatra, and his essays and addresses constituting the 
volume known as “ Shakii ami S/iakta,'* are valuable contri- 
butions to the literature on the subject. By writing this book, 
he has done a very great service to India by creating an in- 
terest among educated Indians in the study of this neglected 
and generally much-despised Hindu form of worship. Tanlra 
for centuries exercised a predominant influence on the social 
and religious life of the people but it wiis put to such 
great abuse by the ignorant followers of the Cult that the 
word Tantra became synonymous with sorcery and all kinds 
of moral depravity practised under the garb of religion. Tmtro 
became a proscrilMd literature in the higher strata of the Hin- 
du Society and its followers were despised and shunned. Sir 
John Woodroffe by his erudite and lucid exposition of the 
philosophy of the Tantra Skaslra and by his correet inter- 
pretation of the various rituals practised under the system, ha» 
been successful in removing, to some exti'iii. the ddiura 
attached to the name of Tantra and softening the pntjudico 
entertained by educated Indians against it. 

Sir John Woodroffe has done another great service to 
India. India is chiefly an agricultural country and cattle is 
the principal wealth of her people. Indians live principally 
on milk and its products. The well-being of the cattle-life in 
India is, therefore, intimately connected with tho health and 
prosperity of the people. Sir John Woodroffe as President of 
the All-India Cow Conference Association (which has its head- 
quarters in Calcutta), has helped much to stimulate the 
activities of the people in the matter of protection, preserva- 
tion and improvement of cattle-life in India. A gretit deal of 
propaganda work is being done by this Association and its 
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branches, in consequeuoe of which slaughter of cattle in some 
places has been stopped and better care of cattle-life is being 
taken by the people. Dairies are also being organised for 
supply of pure milk. His connection with thb Association 
has proved to be a great impetus to the movement for the 
protection and improvement of cattle-life in India and his re- 
tirement will be a great loss to this good cause. 

We, the members of the Vivekanaiida Society, are under a 
deep debt of gratitude to Sir .John Woodroffe for the keen and 
kind interest he has always taken in its affairs. A few years 
ago, he honoured the Society by delivering a series of seven 
lectures on the Philosophy and Practice of Shakti- Worship 
which were finally um1)odiod in his great book on “ Shakti and 
Shalita." He is a great iidmirer of Swami Vivekananda and 
he wishes to see tlnit the life and teachings of that great man 
are widely read and emulattnl by the young men of Bengal. 
At one of the annual meetings of this Society, Sir John Wood- 
roffu was good enough to read a ]Kiper on the l*hilo8vphp of 
(he TantriM, and at another annual meeting, he did us the 
honour to preside over it. He has very kindly and generously 
presented his valuable works t > the Society as well as the 
voluminoas Tnufnr 'I'exls with their translation and commen- 
taries published by him under the itom-dr-plttme of Arthur 
Avalon. We take this opportunity to offer our heartfelt 
thanks to Sir John Woodroffe fur the many acts of kindness 
done 1)y him to the Society. 

In conclusion, we fervently pray to God that his life inaj* 
lie spared long and lie spent in the service of England which 
is his Jauma-Bhtmi (Land of Birth) and of India which has 
been his Karma- Bhami (liJind of Ljilionr) for over 33 years. 
May he enjoy peace, happiness and health in his w’ell-earned 
Ktireiuent. 


C'HUNiLAii Bose 
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RADHA 

Go away, lladha, go away, my girl ; 

I know that long dark hair without a curl, 

Those almond eyes, that subtle nuthrowu hue, 
Those red-stained feet, that clinging scart of blue, 
And that deep heart that b(‘ats beneath the breast 
That Krishna's happy tingers oftiMi pressed. 

Go away, (hvrling ; it is a land where iii<;lit, 
Opening lotus-petals, pink and white, 

Under starred skies, and silent as they of sound, 
Makes your sweet body suppl«>, soft, and round ; 
Whore sunshine makes the day a pliilttu’iHl cup. 

It is in vain your inen-folk shut you up. 

Since 1 have seen the child, and have the Muise 
To feel the rapture, wine-drugged, sharp, intense. 
That you w'oiild give, grown, Kadha, a inaidoii, ripe. 
Listening, with oft-kissiHl ear, for Krishna’s pipe, 

If you heard this, my singing, and came to he 
Mistress of mine, and loved and worshipped nu*. 


Stay away, lladha, stay away all night. 

Too fair, like lotus- petals, red and while ; 

Make it more thick, the clinging scarf of blue : 
Wrap it well round you, hide the tvholc of you ; 
Never make sound behind the shuttered wall : 
Let me see brick, and think that that is all. 
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Yet still I'll know tliat you are ripe within ; 
And, could I reach you, 1 would sin the sin, 
And lose all heaven, and oh, how many earths, 
If they were mine, and add how many hirths, 
Gladly, rather than lose you, and not make 
All life a doing of things for Itndlia’s sake. 


O them of the milky hr<‘asis, mit of the mist 
Of Indian nights thou surely leaned, and kis.sed 
My mouth, or was it this old, sweet, lyric Iwok, 

The PtnJiikhlpiiiitrti, whosi* reading shook 

My Imdy ; so that ijuiekly a passion gr»*w 

No words could still hut thine : hut one or two 

(Jf thy words, Itadha, could, if thou shouldst sjH‘ak them, 

(tlfcring kisses, and then T wouhl h>t thee keep them. 


Yes, yes, you darling ; tor (lod hath given already 
This man a sweetheart, and man must he stendr. 
And break no peace ; for many a railing tongue 
Hath silenced song that man meant should he sung : 
And [ must sing; hut I will sing of you, 

If you will promise, Ihadlia, and promise true. 

To read my songs, and keep the windows hung 
With curtains thicker than any scarf of blue. 


.1. A. Chapman 
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BOOK II— CHAPTER VI 


Dreams of a Golden Futokk 

Thus a week ot pure joy Hew by on golden wings, 
liaiuaulal had gone to Surat in response to a telegram. .Tagal 
and Tanman read together, talked together, walkiid 
together and sometimes sang togethm* on 'L'anman’s instni- 
inent. Had mankind not deliliurately spoilt our earth, it 
might have given us a taste of sonnt of their happiness and 
our planet might havelMsm an abode tit even fur (hi; gods. Thu 
doings of these two might have shoektnl thiMe whom the world 
calls *• wise,” whose “ wisdom ” has l)een gathered by shut- 
ting their eyes deliln'rately to thousands of sins coinmituil 
by themselves and others. 'I’lieso •* wise ’’ people would have 
accused these; iniiocoiit children of sins undreamt l)r them 

ft 

and would have (jiioted numerous " wise saws and modern 
instsinces” 'of “morality” which have been invented by 
knaves, trumpeted abro;td by false shepherds and heiievi'd in 
by fools. ]lut love like this h.'is lieen •;\pi;rieiiced hy the 
most innocent, and the be.st poets have sung of its .joys, and 
trolly the wise have understood its innate purity. Only jaun- 
diced eyes see “ immorality ” in this ; but a thing does not 
become impure if the eye of the observer is pure. 

Gulab-bi w'as e.\perienced ; her eye traiiuHl in the w».vs 
of the world saw .something of Tanman’s real condition, and 
she did not like that llarilal should thus fondly indulge her. 
At home, too, the step-mother was of little account Iwfo*® 
the clever daughter, and hence she was not likely to iniw 
any opportunity of paying back all the.so grievsmees. 
Tanman was no whit less alert, and at the first rent of tie 
matter on the part of Gulab »he raised such a storai t a 
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Galab'ba bad to retreat crest>fallcn and defeated. Often and 
often bad she broached the subject of Taninan’s marriage, 
but Harilal could not or would not see. In their caste there 
xrere exactly three bridegrooms and a half eligible. The first 
was a worker in Bomliay dockyard, the second was a clerk 
iu the city, and the third made a fair show after mortgaging 
his ancestral property. The remaining “ half a bridegroom ” 
was on old follow of fifty, who had already seen two wives 
out of the world and whom the Government insisted upon 
patting on the retired list as being in an advanced stage of 
senile decay. AVhich of these three bridegrooms and a halt 
Tanman was to bless with her hand and her dowry ? How' 
could a fond parent screw up courage to bestow her upon 
any? 

“ Kishor," said Tanman sitting dow’ii beside him on the 
bench in the mango-grove, “ they were thinking this morning 
of selling me by auction.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I am to lie put up to auction. You know that JBa of 
ours ; she was talking of getting me married ” : there was a 
distinct sneer in her voice. 

” Getting you married ? ” repeated .Tngat seriously. The 
words had roused a train of thought in his mind. Tanman 
saw his anxiety and she wished to tease him again. 

“Why are you astonished' You just wait and see. 
We shall lie married and there shall he a grand procession, 
and thcii the bridegroom shall come to fetch in and then we 
will go home ? ” 

“ She said this with such gestures that Jagat could not 
have helped laughing outright at any other time. But just 
then these words called up such a pieture liefore his eyvs 
that he was sore afraid at heart, lie asked sadly, “ And 
»hen are you to be married ? ” 

“ Oh, hy and by. And then the woinen-folk will sing 

our Wedding and the lord of our heart shall come to fetch 
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118 , flashin" out in yellow hue ' and he shall be trus^d up 
in a fine tunic * niid his head shall be crowned with a gorgeous 
turban as big as a Ixirrel ! ” 

“ Tnninan, don’t ! Please don’t tease me,” exclaimed Jagst 
in utter despair, “To the devil with the lord of your heart, and 
damn his iKiiTel-tiirlNiii. Talk straight to me or I will go awav." 

Taninan restrained him and made him sit down again. 
“ Dear me, dear me ! How can you say such words r If my 
lord goes to the devil what shall T do?” she cried with a 
wwping voice and a smiling face. 

“ You are always a tease, hd me go,” Jagat got up. 

“Don’t gc, Kishor dear, for my sake- ” 

“Then do for goodness sake leave oil* your jesting. You 
think it good fun, but it means <le;ilh to me.” 

“ No, mi. Do not Is? so very angry, my dear.” 

When she coiixcd him, it was impossible not to yield. 
Jagat sat down again. 

“ And when arc you going to marry ? ” he asked in a tone 
as if on her answer depembfl the tuire of all his worldly ills. 

“Whenever you command me.” 

“I command r ^^'ith whom.” 

Tanmau’s eyes sparkled again with mischier: “With a 
certain person. ” 

“I ktiow all that. Hut who is be”? .lagat’s voice was 
trembling. 

“ Shall r .say ? -No, I won’t.” 

“ Do, please ! ” 

“Shall Ir” 

“ Do tell me.” 

She laughed and gently hit his cheek with her fingers. 

“ Are you not ashamed to a.sk ? ” 

“ Tell me, Devi, with whom ? ” 

“ I do not marry a second time.” 


' Tim iiridc.Krofjni'M i'm rubbed over with tnrmerie. 

'• The iin nnipln tunif rpnehing up to the ankleu and tied np P»un«l 
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•* But who is to be your first husband." 

*' I hare already been married once." 

There you are, jesting again ! Oh, Devi, Devi, you have 
no pity for me : for the last fifteen minutes I feel as if my 
heart would stop and you enjoy torturing me in this fashion. 
I am going away in two or three days you know.” 

“ Why are you thus excited, my Kisbor ! My foolish 
boy, have you lost your senses ? Whom should I marry again 
but my own Eishor ? Have you forgot how I married you six 
years ago? Did you think wo have been only playing so long? 
Gulab-ba may do her worst and welcome. Have you forgot- 
ten what we read yesterday al)out her ‘ who walked the 
bright milky ways of heaven ? ’ ' I will fall on the head of my 
Miihadeva and nowhei-e else. I will marry yow alone and 
none else. 1 shall be your wife, or else, separated in this life, 
I sliall remain your widow." 

Her face glowed with a divine radiance, as she drawing 
herself up proudly, looked at Jagat as if conscious of her 
complete conquest of hi.o heart. She uttered these words of 
irrevocable resolve with the air of an empress announcing her 
decree. Her wisdom had always been beyond her age, and in 
her acts there was always .something fresh and unexpected. 

This wtis the iirst time Jagat had seen this phase of her 
character. He thought that Draupadi in her anger in the 
'gaming assembly ’ might have looked like her. He knelt down 
at her feet and touched them with his hands. Then he took 
her hand in his and cried, “ Devi '. 3kly Devi ! Pardon me. 
How unworthy am I of you I You remembered our childlovc 
twice a day but I hardly once a week. I am so fearfully 
perplexed but you have already made up your mind. Verily, 
®y Devi is a goddess herself." He put his heajl upon her 
knee. With love indescribable and infinite tenderness Tanman 
Pnt her hand on Jagai’s head. 


10 
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'* Eishor dear, what are you thinking about? '* 

** I have been thinking how long we can get along ]i](e 
this? No one would allow us to come together and \re 
cannot live apart. I have glorious visions of the future. I 
am yet a hoy hut my aspirations reach the stars. I 
wish to make my life great and useful. If all things 
turn out favourable I will write something or do some- 
thing or leave something behind me, which shall astonish the 
world. But all this shall be for tfour sake alone; to sec jron 
pleased, Devi mine, shall be my highest aim. From cliildhood 
my happiness has been twined round your dear self. Without 
you I am as dead. If my goddess ginis on my sw'ord, I, her 
belted knight, will conquer the world. If I may light m; 
lamp at your pure flame, only then will it become a beacon to 
mankind. My Goddess! my Devi!- -” His emotion stopped 
the torrent of his words. He bent his head upon her hands. 

“ But, Jagat, my love, all those others will never allow us 
to marry.” 

"Never mind. If we remain firm what ran they do? 
Let us not care a snap about caste and such other nonsense. 
As long as you are with me I feel as if i can defy the 
world alone.” 

With the proverbial perverseness of the »»strich they hid 
their heads under the sands of the youthful hopes. They 
thought that the storm w'ould pass them by without harining. 
But Hindu Society is even to-day like the Car of JaitOiuiM. 
It lumbers onwards crushing thousands of innocent victims 
under its wheels. They never for a moment stopped to think 
of its relentless progreas. For in their innocent hearts the 
whole question had been satisfactorily solved. Thus dreaming 
of a golden future and in looking forward to it their last happy 
moments together passed away. Wliile parting Tanman’s face 
was radiant with the love she had acknowledged. She pressed 
both her hands upon Jagats* li{)s, she poured forth all her levs 
through her eyes into his. Ateudoning herself to her feelings 
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she twined her arms round Jagat’s neck and from the 
depths of her blissful soul whispered, “ My husband 1” 


CHAPTEll VII 
Farewell 

After the events narrated in the last chapter they had no 
further doubts left. They thought the hidden future all golden 
and awaited it with calm hopefulness. At last the dreaded 
Friday arrived. «Iagat w'as to start the next morning. He 
gave Tanman her last lesson, they sang together their last 
song, they read together their last story, they looked at the 
pictures in the Iliad together for the last time. But they 
had reserved their quiet stroll by the sea to the very last. 
At the stroke of each hour they both started, and, as if to 
forget the fast approaching moment of parting, they talked 
and laughed more than ever. AVith fluttering hearts they 
saw the flaming sun sink into his ocean bed. On their 
return they felt at each step the chords of their “ harp of 
life ” stretching until at last they threatened to snap. 

“ Well, I will 1)e back here after dinner," cried Jagat 
and walked away without looking bsick. lie rememl)cred the 
Ant parting six years ago. lie thought of this unexpected 
meeting, and all the sw'cet experiences of the past couple of 
weeks stood out vividly before his eyes. The next moment he 
iiAW the second parting aliead ; and he felt in his heart as if the 
. sword of Fate had pierced him through the heart. If they could 
not meet ag.ain ? If they could not keep their plighted troth ? 
^ World seemed full of enemies. AVhy else were loving 
^‘^nrts kept asunder to pino away in bitter loneliness ? Caste 
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was an artificial barrier ; the elders were all heartless tyrants). 
Why else were there so many obstacles to the course of true 
love? Why should he not leap over these barriers as 
Hmuman did once? Was there no comer in this vast globe 
far from human habitation, where loving hearts could livo to- 
gether happy in each other’s company ? Where they could 
forget the rest of the world with its sins and its impossible 
relationships? Whore they could live together in accord witli 
their innermost promptings and thus finally attain to Truth, 
Wisdom and Bliss?’ Full of these thoiisrhts Jagat ate his 
meal and then walked over to take leave of Ilarilal. He sal 
there and talked and talked. It is said that a man alKuit to 
start for the desert wastes of Marwar tries to drink nil tin* 
water he can and Jagat talked as if he was never goiii<<: to 
talk to them again. But this did not quench his thirst for 
more. At last he recollected himself, and he got up to tnkt! 
leave at the stroke of eleven o’clock. But wlnit could he sny 
to her before them all ? 

“ Tanman, if you come to Bombay or Surat do lei me 
know. I will certainly look you up. And you too, Giilah-lKt, 
you must come and visit our home.” 

To avoid breaking down completely he ran down the 
stairs ; hut he was sure that Tanman had not vi.-t .said adieu 
to him. How could they part with such cold words. Kvon 
mortal foes would show greater warmth at piirling. So he 
waited downstairs for a few moments. 'J'anman hud run down 
by the back staircase and was waiting outside. Jagtit went 
up to her at once, took her hand in his and pressed it. Hand 
in hand they walked up to the.big garden gate. 

” Kishor, my love, when shall we meet again ? ” 

” How can I say ? But as soon as possible, if 1 can help 
it. Be a little patient, my dear, I will make nil arrangements 
and then we will go away together with my mummy. Ho not 
be afraid at all.” 

' SaUhMnandmf tb9 triple upaot of Ood. 
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Tanman bravely lifted up her tearful face and cried, 
•• Eishor dear, as long as you are there I am not afraid. Come 
back to me soon. Let me go non'. I have come secretly, 
and there will be trouble if Gulab*ba misses me.” 

** Devi dearest, then good-bye ! ” Jagat stretched out 
his arms and Tanman threw herself into them. Their tears 
mingled together. Their parting embrace was long enough 
and ardent enough to last them through all eternity. Jagat 
leaped outside across the wicket. .A pressure of the hand, — 
and then upon Jagat’s cheek a touirh of lips, a blaming spark to 
start the conflagration of the Khandneu forest. There was a 
slight crash as the wicket cbised and the shadow of Tanman 
was seen running rapidly alonir the gravel walk. Jagat found 
himself alone in the cohl, pitiless, mocking moonlight. The 
world was all sihmt and lonely ; lonely and silent was his heart 
as well. Uo sighed deeply, wipe«l his eyes and moved away 
from the gate with a heavy heart. 

( To bo oonlinned) 

KAXAiY.vi.Ar. Muxsur 
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HEALTH OF OUR COLLEGE STUDENTS > 

A work of great national importance has Iwen undertaken 
by the University of Calcutta. You are aware of the Student 
Welfare Scheme M'hich has recently been organised by our 
University. It has a branch called the HeaUh Examination 
Section, the object of which is to make a systematic examina- 
tion and record of the health of our college students so as to 
form an adequate idea not only of their physical efficiency 
but also of the amount and nature of illness which exists 
amongst them. Many of the ailments from which our students 
suifer are not of a serious (haracter and can be easily cured if 
proper attention is paid to them at the beginning, but neslected, 
they may prcxluce permanent organic and constitutional 
defects. The ro.sult of the enquiry shows that these ailments 
often go untreated, and even serious defects of vital organs 
remain undetected. I'lnler the seheim*, if any defect is found 
on exainiiiation, the doctor advises the student to consult his 
family physician, and if necessary, a specialist also, for I'arly 
and proper treatment of his malady. Thu importance of the 
scheme cannot, therefore, be too strongly emphasised. As 
students of to-day form the future manhood of the nation, the 
scheme is expected to exert a most ljuneti(tcnL iutliieiice ou 
the formation of the future lleiigalee race. 

Such schemes on an elaborate scale have been adopted 
in other civilised countries and have produced the best of 
results not only by improving the health and physique of the 
student community but also by cresiting a manly and vigorous 
national life. 1 Ireliuve Boston is the first city which organis- 
ed medical inspection of scholars in ISUli. There are now 
more than eighty cities in the United States of America which 
have provision tor medical examination of pupils in the 


' All arldroia clcliverod at tlic Y, M. C. A. on IStli Hoptonibor, 1022. 
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schools located therein. The British Parliament passed an 
Act in 1907 providing for medical inspection of school child- 
ren. We have not got any law on the subject in India and 
the existing arrangements, 1 regret to say, are neither com- 
plete nor satisfactory. There should be a medical examina- 
tion of scholars in each school at least once a year and infor- 
mation on the following points, viz., {a) height, (6) weight, 
(c) girth of chest, (d) lung capacity, (/?) strengh of the fore- 
arms, {/) eye-sight, and {[/) presence of disesi.se, etc., should be 
carefully recorded. 

We arc not a day too early in inaugurating this reform 
in our University. Although we have begun at the wrong 
end (for medical inspection should coininence with schools 
whore some of the physical defects of later life originate and 
become imrpetuated unlts.s timely corrected), I feel sure that 
much may still be done by timely advice and prompt action 
to improve the poor health and remove the defects of our 
college boys as disclosed by the investigation. The work has 
just commenced, and <iwing to our tinancial strain, we have 
not been able to expand it as its importance and usefulness 
would demand. The operation of the sclnmic is now contined to 
a few colleges in Calcutta, but as our iinances improve, we hope 
to see it extended to all collegt's in Calcutta and in the muffu- 
sil as well. The Committee h.ivc linished their examination of 
the students of the Presidency College, the Scottish Churches 
College, the City College and the University Classes and 
have submitted a report which is a most inleivstingand useful 
document. Every one of you should read the report and see 
for yourself the physical detects from which you suffer, and 
how by pitying early attention and t:iking proper care, you can 
®lt«^ther got rid of them or check their further progress. 

According to the report recently published by the 
l^ublicity Officer, it is satisfactory to note that the work 

Medtcaf uiapeetiou of schools hits just l)een taken up by the 
®*ding inuiluMU Municipalities of Bengal. 
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The Chairman of the Darjeclin}*, Dacoa^ Cossipur-Chitpuri Maniktala, 
South Sabarbnn and Howrah Municipalities are to be particularly 
congratulated on being the first to inaugurate the long-needed reform. 
Burdwan and Rajshahi are likely to follow suit. The actual work of 
inspection is being done by the Municipal Health Oflicers. The roconls 
80 far available show that defective eye-sight is very common among thf* 
school children. Dental caries and skin trouble are also of freipieiit 
occurrence. Enlarged glands, tonsils, heart disease, malnutrition, ear 
trouble, external eye diseases, etc., are amongst the other defects noted. 
It is noteworthy that both in Dacca and Darjeeling, only one ease of 
splenic enlargement was found among the school lioys. It will hv 
interesting to compare these results with the records of school children in 
the towns of the Biinhvan and Presidency Divisions wlierc malaria is iniieli 
more prevalent. 

You will bo surprised to hoar that out of every three 
college students, two, i. e. 00 per cent., suffer from one or 
other ailment. This is a very disquieting piece of news and 
I know you will not thank me for it. Hut all the same, the 
evil exists and it threatens to incapacitate our student life. 
We must, therefore, liglit it out and put it down as as 
we can. 

Altogether 3,1-45 .students were examined in the four 
colleges. It is not my pur|)o.se to deal with (lie rcpori in 
detail but to pick out a few more importaTil delVets 
noticed in it and to advise vou as to the w avs and nnsiiis, 
pre%'entive ns well as curative, which will help you to keep 
clear of them or prevent further mischief which is sure to 
follow inaction on the part of the victim. 


I. Genekal Appearance and Dbtelopment : 

Only in 10 j)er cent, of students good muscular develop- 
ment was noticed. Fifty per cent, were of medium development, 
their muscles being not so strong as they ought to he, whilo 
32 per cent, of the students were thin with ill-developed and 
flabby muscles. 
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As was expected, hoys from well*to-do families generally 
yhotred better physique and stronger muscles than those com- 
ing {rom poorer homes. This defect in development and 
niasculature may he traced to two main causes, viz., (1) poor 
food and (2) tcaiit of physical exercise. 

Toor Food . — ^Thc diet of our Bengalee students is physiologi- 
cally unsound. In it, the proteids, carbohydrates and fat are 
not in proper proportions ; it is, therefore, an ill-balanced diet. 
It. is too rich in starch and sugar and often too poor in proteid 
material. Starches and fats hare nothing to do with the 
building and development of luasclos; it is protein only which 
helps the repair and growth of muscular tissue. Want of 
musculature noticeable in the majority of our Uengaleo 
students is chiefly due to deficiency of the muscle-forming 
clement in their daily diet. 

The chief sources of protein arc meat, fish, eggs, milk and 
its products and dal. The prices of the first four of these articles 
hare gone up so high during recent years as to 1x> hardly available 
iureiiuired quantity to our poor students. They have, therefore, 
principally to di'peiid upon tlal (pulses) which is the cheapest 
of all proteid foods, lliit unfortunately they do not or can- 
not take it in suillcicnt ipiantity, firstly, owing to an ill-found- 
ed prejudice against, it as being an indigestible article of food, 
and secondly, becau.se it i.s generally taken in one form only and 
that also liadly cooked and, therefore, uninviting. A'arious 
delicate and palatable dishes may 1m* prepared from dal. 
When it is well-cooked, it becomes easily dige.stible and 92 
per cent, of its proteid-uoiitents could be iissimilated in the 
i^ystein, the figure for meat being 97. Tu our messes and 
hostels as well as in our homes, tho.sy in charge of the kitchen 
would do well to deimrt from the routine method and exercise 
» little originality and ingenuity in the matter of preparation 
“^our fotxl which is often loo monotonous and unattractive. 

ihey only make a few palatable dislu's in which dal forms 
*ho princqial constituent, not only the monotony of the diet 
17 
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will be relieved but in such inviting forms, dal will be taken 
in much larger quantity than now, so as to fully meet the 
nitrogenous requirements of the body. 

Wbeat'flour is much richer in proteid than rice (nearly 
double). If it forms at least one meal of our young men, it 
would, to a certain extent, make up tlie proteid deficiency ot 
the Bengalee diet. In our hostels and messes, arrangements 
should be made to supply the boiirders with chapnl eg in 
their evening meals. Prisoners in our jails in Bengal am 
now getting chapnteea instead of rice in the evening and 
the Jail Administration lleports show that this 1ms greatly 
improved their health. Thu results of observation in a Govern- 
ment College Boarding show that deficiency of proteid in diet 
materially affected the health of students and retarded ilmir 
growth and development. Tn this casts two sets of students 
of nearly the same age, one Iming Kuraaian and the other 
Bengalee, lived under exactly similar conditions of climate, 
housing, study, pl.ay and manual work with this differeiuv 
only, viz., that the daily diet of the Kiirasians contained one- 
third (33j|^ ) more jiroteid than that of the Bengalees. The 
records of health examination of three yeai*s showed that 
while the majority of Eurasian students gaininl in weight, 
height and girth of chest, the Hengalim students showed a sliudit 
increase only in the ease of a fciv, while a considerable iiiimlK>r 
showed an actual deterioration. 

I think it Is a matter of common knowledge that people 
of other provinces of India who live princiiMiUy on tUd and 
rotee are of much bettor physique and strength and possess 
greater capacity for work than tho ricii-eatiiig people of 
Bengal and Orissa. The result of the University enquiry 
also showed that jKmrly-fcd students were generally infi^ner 
iu height and w'uight and in grip*force to tlieir brethren 
coming from well-to-do families. 

of Physical Exereiae . — Next is physical exerd*’ 
which would give you .strong muscles, strong lungs and strong 
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heart. Our students should join outdoor games in larger 
numbers and with greater regularity than they do at present, 
■phere has, no doubt, l)een a great improFement in this 
matter during recent years, but still a great deal of reluct- 
ance is noticeable among the Bengalee boys to do any kind 
of physical exercise. In a school or college, only a limited 
number of boys is found to take part iii games ; the majority 
avoid it. Physical training must be a compulsory subject 
in all schools and colleges; only those students who are 
medically pronounced unlit should bo e.xempted. The Univer- 
sity should insist upon certilLcates of physical training from 
candidates seeking tulinission to its examinations. 

It is much to be regretted that immy of our schools and 
colleges, specially those located in Calcutta, have not got their 
own play-grounds. It is the duty of every school and college 
to provide for a play-ground for its own pupils either in the 
school compound or outside it Imt not at too great a distance 
from it, and at lea.st 30 square feet should be set apart for each 
pupil. It is very difficult to make such a provision in 
Calcutta where the price of land is very high ; it would not be 
diflicult, however, to make suitable arrangements in the 
suburl>s of Calcuttsi. 

Tiie Scottish Churches College has got a well-equipped 
Uyranasiiim and good arrangements fur outdoor sports. The 
other (lay 1 attended the iiitiwesting annual display of the 
Uymnasium of this Collegi*. The Secretary in his annual 
n'jKirt regretted that otit of a strength of aliout 1,000 College 
studeiits, only forty aro memkws of the (tymna.sium. On 
enquiry, I learnt that about 100 more students take part in 
the outdoor games. Although it is disappointing, I believe it 
is a better record than most Colleges in Calcutta can show* 
I 'V!ts very glad to hear that tin* College has completed its 
®ra«geinents for making physical exercise compulsory for the 
^irst Year students numbering about 300. 1 congratulate 
College OQ wise decision. The arrangement means 
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that at least 300 boys will regularly receive some kind of 
physical training annually in this College alone. I hope 
the good example sot by this College ivill bo followed in other 
institutions. 


II. POSITJUK. 

The next defect noticed was the jmliire of students. A 
large number (about ) showed poHluvo and this 

was most marked in younger students. For this, tlie sciiool 
and college authorities are more to blame than the students 
themselves. The kind of seats and desks provided for in 
most of our schools and many of our colleges are dcsigmsl 
without any regard to physiological and hygienic considera- 
tions. jMost schools have no provision for suitnble seals 
and desks. Boys made to occupy such uiufomfortabh; seats 
for hours, necessarily feel cramped, fatig\icd and uneasy. 
Some of the mu-scles of the body are t)ver-strained, while 
others remain inactive. The inevitable consequeuee is that 
he cannot keep himself in an enn't posture but bends forward, 
drops his head, raistjs his shoulders in the a(!t of supporting 
the weight of his body by his hands placed on his tliigli-s 
and this, repeated day after day, produces striietural eliangis 
in the hones and muscles and he; permanently acquir<'s a 
stooping posture. Pupils in any class vary considerably in 
height l)ut they are all made to sit on benches and use desks 
of one and the .same height which are fixed and unalterable in 
position. Such an arraiigemiutt is neither conducive to con- 
venience nor comfort of tin; pupils. The de.sks are often not 
inclined and tlierefore uiisuitahle for both reading Jiiid writing 
purposes. The seat-arrangements are most defective in our 
schools ; hence the stooping po.sturo is more marked among 
younger students coming fre.sh from schools than among older 
boys whose posture impn)ves under better seating arrange- 
ments in their colleges. 
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Great attention ia being paid to seats and desks in schools 
in Europe and America during recent years. It is now 
recognised that each pupil should have a separate seat and 
desk for himself, and lx>th the seat and desk should be of an 
iidjustable type, so that they could be raised or lowered to ht 
the height of the pupil. The feet should firmly rest on the 
ground and not dangle in the air. There should be a mecha- 
nism to changti the slope of the desk which should 1)0 at an 
angle of for writing purposes and it should Ix) ou a level 
M'ith the elbows of the pupil. Seats should be provided with 
a back rest and grooved or hollowed to prevent pupils from slid- 
ing forward. The correct and easy posturit in writing is that the 
shoulders .should not be raised, the head should not drop for- 
ward nor the spine bent. 

Most of our schools and colleg«?s arcliarely self-supporting 
and it cannot be denied that fmaneial difficulty stands in 
their way of providing hygienic seats and desks for their 
pupils. A beginning should, however, he made in all Govern- 
ment schools and colleges and in well-linaneed non-govcrnincnt 
institutions to provide pupils with se])arate adjustable seats 
and desks. 

]i[ust of our students do not use table and chair at home 
for study but generally squat on the tloor or on a Imdstoad 
and read and write by jilaeing the book on their lap. It is 
newlless to .siy that this is a very faulty posture and leads to 
stooping. In such a ease, a desk or a .small stool of suitable 
height should he placed in front as book-rest, so that reading 
wd writing may be done ou it in an ea.sy ereet posture. 
Heading and writing in a lying position should be avoided as 
d produces fatigue, induces muscular cramp and is bad for 
the eye. 

Students at the time of giving (heir Ie.sson.s in the class 

working cxcruises on the hliurk-hoard should stand with head 
®”^t, with lioUi llrui ou the ground and with both 

* widen and the hips on the same level. They should not 
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bend their head to one side or raise one hip or shoulder on a 
higher level than the other. 


III. Vision. 

Another very common defect noticeable in our college 
boys is defeetire eye-aighK It was noticed in 30 per cent, 
of the students examined by the University Ilcalth Com- 
mittee .nnd a very large number of them did not use glasse-s 
to correct it. The error was of a refractive nature (citluir 
short or long sight) and could be corrected by the use of 
proper glasses. Improper lighting of chvss-rooms and of 
study rooms at home, defective posture due to ill-suited 
benches and desks, unsuitable artiiicial lights usmI during 
night, and sometimes a desire to put ou glasses when^ these 
are not required, are some of tlie main factors which induce 
refractive errors in vision. No doubt, the defect is natural 
in some cases hut their iiiimlier is very small. If the defect is 
recognised and attended to early, not only further mischief 
may 1)e prevented but in not a few cases; complete cure may 
be effected. One of the good results of ine(Uu<al inspection 
of a school is that as soon ns the defect is found out, tlie hoy 
is at once advised by the medical inspector to consult a 
specialist and use the proper kind of ghissus prescribed hy 
him. It is satisfactory to note tliat the Calcutta University 
has mide arrangements for .supply of glasses at cost price 
to poor students when rccomraonded hy his medical atleinlaiit. 
Some of the class and reading rooms in many schools and 
colleges are very badly lighted. In cloudy days, the trouble 
is most felt and it causes a heavy anl duniging strain on the 
eyes of the young readers. I regret to say that the Calcutta 
University is not above blame in this matter. The mading 
room in the Durbhanga Building is so dark even on a bright 
sunny day, that the best sighted students cannot road there 
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without much strain to their eyes and very often they 
require the help of artificial lights. This is much to he 
regretted, considering that a large number of young men 
daily pass several hours there availing themselves of the rich 
and rare collection of books in the University Library. 

For proper lighting of a class*room, the window-space 
should be at least one-sixth of the floor-space. They may be 
placed at about four feet above the floor but should be higli, 
as about one-third light comes from the upper part of the 
windows. The light should come from the back and sides, 
preferably from the left side, of the pupils Avhich would thus 
prevent their shadows falling on books. 

HEuny cbiss-rooms arc not only ill-lighted but also in- 
adei^uately ventilated. The vitiated air of a stuiTy class-room 
poisons the blood of the pupil and makes him dull, tired, 
inattentive and sleepy. It favours the spread of tuberculosis 
and other infectious diseases of the lungs. Pupils should be 
permitted to go out in the open air for about ten minutes after 
each period. Weather permitting, it is best to hold open 
air classes under slmdy trees where the school or college 
possesses a big compound. 

The use of proper gUisses would no doubt rectify refractive 
errors. But as prevention is always better than cure, one 
should try his best to avoid those causes which lead to 
defective vision. Some of the rules and conditions which are 
helpful to preservation of good sight are noted below and 
it would be best for all of us to observe them as strictly as 
possible. All school and college authorities should take early 
steps to improve those unfavourable conditions existing in 
tbeir institutions which injure the eye-sight of the pupils. 

(1) Reading in insuflicienl or too strong light is bad 

for the eye. The illumination should be such as 
neither to strain nor to pain the eye. 

(2) Ill-lighted class-rooms injuriously alTeet the eye- 

sight and are responsible for many a case of 
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defect of viHion in our students. In a class-room 
the scats should he so arranged that pupils should 
not face the openings for light (to aroid glare) 
The seats sliould he at right angles to the 
M’indows and most light should come from the 
windows on the left side of the pupils and 
from the back. There should ho sufficient lioht 
in the room to enable a pupil with normal eye- 
sight to read small print in any part of class- 
room at a distance of a little more tlian twelve 
inches from the eye. 

(a) When iLsing artificial lights, they should bo placod 
at the left-hiind side and back of the i)upil or 
hung from ceilings protected with shades. Such 
an arrangement would help avoiding glare and 
shadows falling on books. All artificial lights 
should 1)0 covewal with ,sha(h‘s of a green or 
grey colour. Electric lights are l)f?st for r(‘ading 
and also on hygienic grounds as they do not polluto 
the atmosphere, best is gas light and lljen 

come the Kerosene lamps. The dim liglir of 
Chcraks is not good f»»r study ; their dinine.ss 
causes strain to the eye. 

(4) Small types are nio.st injurious to eyo-.'-ight. Hooks 

in small print should never he used by boys. The 
Te.Kt-book Committees and tiu) Jloiirds of Studies 
in the L Diversity .should bear this in mind in 
selecting Ixioks for our boys. T’he indistinct, 
blurred and closo printing of some of our Indian 
newspapers cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Guardians and teachers should keep an watclifeil 
eye on this matter. 

( 5 ) One of the golden rules for preserving the fitness 

of vision is not ta roid a Imok in a lying pasture 
(on l)ack). In reiuliog, the natural position for 
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the eye is to be above the book and not wider 
it which causes strain and fatigue. This is well 
illustrated by the strain and discomfort one ex- 
periences w'hen he looks at a picture alx)ve his 
head even for a short Avhile. 

(6) It is the practice with many people to read a 
book or newspaper Avbile travelling in a railway 
carriage or in otlier vehicles. This is not good 
for the eye w'hich has to alter its mechanism 
continuously in order to adapt itself to constant 
up and down positions of the book caused by 
the jolling of the carriage. The object must be 
at a fixed jilacc in order that tlie eye may have 
a clear vision of it. If the object moA'es and 
frequently changes place, the mechanism of 
vision will also require constant change in order 
that tlui eye may adapt itself for clear vision to 
the changed position of tin? object and this produces 
severe strain and fatiirue to the eye. Heading 
while travelling should, therefore, Imj discouraged 
as much as possildc. 

(7) And lastly, coinphrte rest should be given to the eye 
as often as possibh*. Kven during study, eyes 
should from time to tinn? be taken away from the 
book and applied to obj(?cts situated at a distance. 
This alone will give much relief and will minimise 
the bad effects of strain. Tin* ey»'-sight of village 
students is geiu!rally lietter than that of city 
students. The latter have constantly to fix their 
eyes to close objects, to the white walls of their 
rooms and to u hite and grey buildings of the town, 
whereas the village boys enjoy tin* distant and 
soothing sight of greim fields, chusters of green 
trees, open blue sky and the lieaiitiful broad 
landscape liordering on tin? horizon. Illiterate 
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people suffer less from defects of sight than 
educated people owing to constant strain on the 
organ of vision caused by reading and writing. 
It is best for townspeople to go as often as 
possible to muffusil in order to give a feast to the 
eye of natural sceneries. 


lY. Feusonal Hygiene : 

I shall conclude my address by a brief reference to personal 
hygiene which is often neglected by our students. To 
those who have occasions to come into contact with our stu- 
dents living in messes and hostels, there is often perceptible a 
general neglect and disregard of cleanliness of 1)ody and of 
clothes and l)eddings and a want of tidiness of the rooms they 
live in. I3aths perfunctorily taken, teeth not properly looked 
after, food hastily gulped, brain over-worked, exercise avoided 
and hours of sleep cut down for tln^ sake of study or amuse- 
ment and even calls of natun* not timely attended to,— these are 
some of the common occurrences of stiuhmt life in Bengal and 
require to be remedied. You should reinenilsn' that the habit 
of cleanliness is not instinctive hut has to Is) actpiircd. The 
parents should inculcate this good habit in their children from 
a very early period, so that it becomes second nature with 
them as they grow older. 

Baths . — Our boys do not projwrly understand the great phy- 
siological function of the skin as one of the main dmins of the 
body for the removal of waste and poisonous matters which 
are constantly accumulating within it. They ought to spend 
more time over their baths. In a hot country like ours, a 
morning and an evening bath should he regularly taken (ex* 
cept in the cold weather) and soap should be freely used to 
remove all grease and dirt from the skin, so that its 
remain open and patent. Cold baths are invigorating and 
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fefireshing and they are best for all people except for those of 
delicate constitution. 

Teeth . — The teeth do not receive that amount of attention 
which they deserve. We, Indians, are generally credited with 
having rows of sound teeth, but 1 am afraid that, owing to our 
neglect, we are soon going to lose this credit. The recent 
enquiry by the University Committee shows that about 33 per 
cent, of our students suffer from defective teeth. This, I 
should say, is a bad record for young people and every effort 
should be made to remedy the defect. X good set of teeth is 
not only a sign of beauty l)ut is an absolute necessity for good 
digestion and, therefore, for preservation of health. Xcglect 
of teeth give rise to toothaches and gum boils which are ex- 
tremely painful ailments ; loss of teeth and pyorrhiea follow 
which lead to serious digestive and intestinal disturbances. 

Teeth should be cleaned regularly with proper materials 
(tooth-powder, brush or sticks) twice a day and also after 
tlniihing each meal. Too much chewing of pan (betel leaves) 
is Ixid for teeth and is a dirty habit. Those who are accustom- 
ed to take pan should take it moderately. 

Spill ittff . — Spitting here, there and everywhere is a filthy 
and repugnant habit. It also favours the spread of that terrible 
disease known as conmmptiou . Spittoons containing a little 
phenyle should he kept at convenient places to receive all spit tle. 

Smoking . — If any of yon has contracted the had habit of 
smoking, I would enrnestly advise you to give it up at once. 
Smoking in the growing jwriod of life affects injuriously some 
of the vital organs, and if persisted in, may produce perman- 
ent organic mischief. It is a great drain on your purse too. 

1 need not say anything almut alcohol. Its pernicious 
offeots arc well-known. Fortunately, our student community 
•* practically a stranger to the use of alcohol. 

M^eaUt . — Food is eaten with mnch haste by our young men. 
looked upon by them as a business that had liestlie finished 
soon as it is begun and as a rule, they do not seem to enjoy 
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their breakfast and dinner. The function is discharged as a 
matter of duty and is not looked upon as an enjoyment of 
life. The evil effects of such quick eating are indigestion, 
ill'hcalth and much waste of good money. J^ood should be 
slowly taken and well-chewed. 'Phis greatly aids digestion, 
helps assimilation and throws less labour on other organs. It 
prevents waste and satisfies the appetite with a much smaller 
quantity of food than if it is quickly swallow'cd. 

An interval of five to six hours should 1)e allowed between 
one full meal and another in onler to allow the system to 
properly digest what has been taken. AVe, I ndians, eat uiir 
food with the fingers which should Imj washed thoroughly before 
taking the meal. The dining room should be dry, clean, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated, fn.>e from bad smell, dirt and ilks. 
Dust and flies frequently cjirry infection to food. 'I'lierc 
should be regular hours for meals and all boarders should sit 
together tind take their food while it is hut. Cold and stnlo 
food is bad for digestion and may become infected. 

Clothings, betldingaund huhrooui. — You should pay greater 
attention to your clothings and beddings in ri;s|MM’< of eleaiili* 
ness. They should bo frr*queutly washed with soup and 'valer 
and more often sunned and aired. The room in which you 
live should always 1)e kept neat and tidy and all things there 
should lie in order and each in its profR'r place. It slmiild lie 
free from dust, dirt, colnvebs, and flics. The doors and 
windows .should he kept open day and night— only dmaghts 
are to Ixs avoided. There should he no over-crowding. Tor 
each boarder, a floor space of (10 square feet at least .should be 
provided in the bed-room. 

atudy . — Work hard but work regularly and methodically* 
If you adopt method in your work, you will not have to over- 
work yourself during the examination time and your success 
will be asisurcd. 

Physical Exercise . — I have already told you that physical 

exercise in some form or other m good for all persons at all 
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i^cs. It is as indispensable as food and sleep. You should 
shake off your apathy and take kindly to outdoor games or 
otlier kinds of exercise. It will give you health, strength and 
power of endurance and invigorate your mental faculties. You 
all know the liatin proverb which says that a sound mind 
lodges in a sound body. 

Beereation and Sleep. — Y'ou require rest after work and 
good and sound sleep at night. Seven to eight hours’ sleep is 
quite enough for people of your age. You must not grudge 
the time you spend over these physiological needs of the body. 
Light reading, recitations, music and other innocent recreations 
give relaxation to an over-worked body and mind, but you 
must avoid reading such literature and attending such enter- 
laiinnents as arc likely to poison your young and innocent 
minds. 


V. Vkaiimacii.vrivi.v. 

You must not allow b:ul or impure thoughts to dominate 
your mind ; you should always Iry to displace them by pure 
and ennobling thoughts. The ureat secret of real success in 
life, i)hysical, intellectual, moral and spiritual, lies in the 
practice of IlrahuMcliarii/ia (self-control) and our scriptures 
enjoin that it should lie observed in all its minute details 
in our student-life. Jii’a/ftimc/iaHt/ia is tlie precious heritage 
left to us by the sage.s of ancient India. It made them 
great in knowledge, in virtue and in power. We have fallen 
fnnn the high standard and that is the cause of our present 
sulTerings. Banish all impure ihouglits, give up all vicious 
habits peculiar to student-life, exercise control over your pas- 
*M»na and desires, lift up your hoiirts to prayer to God, — then 
each of you will he a young hmhmacharUi in the true sense 
of the term. Then only you will yourself Iw great and you 
will help in the formation of a great and miglity nation. 

Chvxilal Bose 
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THE ABBASIDS IN ASIA 

While Miiwafllq was occupied M'itli other wars Ahmad 
Ibn Tulun (whose appointment as Governor of Egypt we have 
already mentioned) attacked Syria and took Damascus, Hinu, 
Hamah, Halab, Antioch and Tarsus. Thence he bent his 
steps to Mesopotamia, captured llakka and Hauran, and 
would doubtless have proceeded farther, luul it not l)e(ni 
for an insurrection in Egypt whicli was hemled by his 
son Abbas and which compelled his immediate i-ctiirn 
home. Ahmad had clearly realized that to be independent 
in Egypt he must hold Syria too. It was with that end 
in view that he had seized, and promptly seized, a favourable 
opportunity. This was all tin? more imperatives In? clearly 
foresaw that the Caliph would depose him, and all too soon. 
But the insurrection of his son kept him in Egypt for sevend 
years. 

Bending the signs of the times, Ahmad divined that 
Muwalliq — relieved now of the pre.ssiire fnnn the rebels— 
would soon direct his whole strength against him. To meet 
and, if possible, avert this danger, he iiivittsl the Caliph, 
who was jealous of his broth(?r iHscause of the {lowers that 
he possessed and wielded, to repair to him and to take over, 
under the protection of his army, the reins of Government. 
Mutamid accepted the offer, and a day was fixed for him 
to join the Egyptians at llakka; but the scheme w.is divulged, 
and at the instance of Muw'ailiq the Caliph was detained 
at Mosul and eventually brought liock to Samirra. Ahmad 
made capital out of this incident, and decLared MnwalTiq a 
usurper who hod u.sed violence against the Caliph and, for 
th-it reason, was not tit to bo recognised as his successor 
to the throne. Muwaffiq, on the other hand, compelled his 
brother Mutamid to have Ahmail proclaimed a rebel from 
all the pulpits of the Caliphate. 
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More painful tlian the excommunication was the loss of 
g ftVIfa and Tarsus for Ahmad. The former was due to a 
popular rising against his prefect ; the latter to the betrayal 
of his own Governor, who deserted to Muwafilq. Once again 
Ahmad went to Syria, fell down and died (May, 884).’ 

Under his son and successor, Khumarawayh, Syria was 
fK)on lost. His intrepid general Said 1)eat Mutadid, the son of 
Muwafflq, in Palestine, and re-occupied the town. Thence 
the theatre of war was transferred to Mesopotamia, where 
Khumarawayh maintained himself until the death of the ' 
Caliph. 

In the next^'eign the pleiisure-loving 'fulinide stierificed 
his independence to the vain glory of l)eing the father-in-law 
of the Caliph. He hound himstdf down to an annual tribute 
of 300,000 dinars. After his death the rule of the Tulinides 
rapidly declined (S9G F(d),). His eldest son .Taish perished in 
a conspiracy the very same year, Ilis sctcond son Harun was 
a mere plaything of his generals and irazirn. who vied uith 
each other for the friendship of the Caliph. Tn S99 he had 
to evacuate Mesopotamia, and to surrender the border 
fortresses, and to hind himself down to pay a still higher 
tribute. Under Al-Muktali even Syria was torn away 
from him, and when in Kgypt he trit'd to oppose the army 
which the Caliph sent against him he lost his life in 
a mutiny of his own troops (29th Dec., 901). His uncle 
8hail)an, who look over the chief command, had to 
withdraw to the capital and surrender after twelve days — 
a portion of his troops having gone over to the enemy. 
Henceforward, until the rise of the Fatimidcs, Egypt received 
its governors, as before, from tho Caliphs. These governors 
*wn destroyed the beautiful masques and iwlaccs at Fostat 
«nd Al-Qaliera which Ahmad and Khuniamwayh had built — 
** also other useful institutions which their beneficence and 
bounty had set up throughout the country. 

* Lniip'Poiilr, Moh. Dynaiiio*, p. 
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More greedy and grasping, more bold and adven.. 
torous, than the Tolinides, were the Saffrides. Unlike the 
Talinides, they were not satisfied with the undisturbed posses- 
sion of a province, but aimed at the Caliphate itself. 
We have noticed already how, under Mutaz the Saifarido, 
Yaqub Ibn Laith had been acknowledged as Governor of 
Sijistau and Mekran. Mutamid, fetvring that he might again 
attack Fare, conferred upon him the governorship of Balkb, 
Tokliaristan and Sind. Yaqub led his troops to the North 
and the North-East, and advanced on the one hand as far as 
Balkh and on tlio other Kabul, where he took possession of 
the hoarded treasures of the Princes of Kahulistan. Thereupon 
he occupi(Hl Boat, Herat and some other places belonging to 
the Tahirides — he even ca[)turod and occiqticd Neshapiir 
itself — ^whero he made the Tahiridc, Mohamed Tba Tnhir, 
prisoner, and thus ended the rule of the Tiihiridc Dynasty 
over Ehorasan. He then inviuled Tabvrishin, and on his 
return compelled the Prehjct of llai to surrender AMullah 
Ali-Sinyan who, on his return homo from Kabul, disputMl 
his authority over Sijistan. In the following yoar he invaded 
Faristan, where the rebel Mohamed [bn Wasil had maintained 
himself against the troops of the Caliph commanded by ^[iisa 
Ibn Bogha. lie put Mohamed to (light and oeeupieil tim 
most important places of this province. In the year S7o ho 
advanced to Ahwaz, although the Caliph was jirepared to 
acknowledge him Governor of Fars, Khorasan and Tabiristan, 
but could not possildy tmnsfer to him the unquestioned rule 
over all the countries between Korun and 0.kus. The Caliph, 
therefore, publicly declared him a rciwl and a usurper, and 
summoned all tho available troops to defend the capital, for 
already Wasit was taken and Yaqub’s troops were only a 
few miles off Baghdad. 

Yaqub gave bloody battle to the troop.s of the Caliph 
—the centre of which was commanded by Muwslliq-^ 
and nearly won the day, when fresh re-inforcomonts arrived 
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^hich decided the wavering issue, and compelled Yaqub 
to withdraw. Yaqub could not very well continue the war 
in the West any longer ; for Ahmad Ibn Abdullah, an ally of 
the Tahirides, rose against him. Yaqub tried in vain to subdue 
and supplant this formidable opponent. But, despite the 
thickening difficulties, Yaqub declined the Caliph’s offer of 
peace, and maintained himself in Fars and Khuzistan until his 
death in June, 87U. And yet, when he lay on his sickAied and 
had before him a sword, a loiif of bread and some onions, he 
Mid to a messenger of the Caliph If I die, thy master will 
have peace from me. If I recover, this sword will decide 
between us. * Either 1 shall conquer and avenge myself or be 
defeated and live, as in the days of yore, content w’ith bread 
and onions.” 

Less ambitious and power-loving was .Vmr, brother and 
successor of Yaqub. lie submitted to the Caliph, and was 
content with the iiefs which Ya([ub had administered 
and ruled with undisputed sway. But no sooner did Muwaffiq 
feel himself free by rea.son of the death of the Tulinide and his 
victory over the Alidus, than he called upon Amr to vacate 
Fars and Khorasan, though ho allowed him to continue as 
Governor of Kirman and Sijistan. .\mr declined to obey, 
lie was first cursed from the pulpit, and later conquered, and 
driven away from Fars, Kirman and Khorsisan. 

Thu Caliph owed the victory in Khorasan to the Samanides, 
who soon became as dangerous to the Caliphate as the Saffrides 
had been before By the Samanides we mean the princely 
family of Asad Ibn Saman who, ever since the days of Mamun, 

held the highest offices in Trnnsoxiana. Nasr, a grandson 
of Asad, w'as Ciovernor of Bokham. lie formed an allhince 
^ith llafi Ibn Harthama, who on behalf of the Caliph and the 
^birides fought against the party of the Saffrides. 

(7h 6e coiiihmed). 

8. Kuuda Bukhsh 
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THE RIGHT FISCAL POLICY FOR INDIA 

A careful examiuatiou of the theories of free trade aud 
protection brings us to the conclusion that the tariff problem 
admits only of relative solution. In other words, the llscal 
policy which ought to he adopteil by a country at a ptirticular 
moment should l)e appropriate to its peculiar circumstances 
at that moment. Let us now consider the circumstances in 
which we lied India at the present day. 

A cursory glance at the foreign trade returns of India 
brings home to the mind of the observer the significant fact 
that the bulk of her imports consists of manufactured goods, 
while raw materials constitute much the greater part of her 
exports.* This is an unnatural state of things, and its con- 
sequences are extremely harmful. The imports are whnt are 
technically known as consumers’ goods, while the exports 
consist mainly of prtKlucers’ goiKls. This di.stinction is a 
matter of great importance. As things are, the imported goods 
are consumed exactly at the value show'u in the imporlatioii 
statistics. If, on the other hand, the imports were to consist of 
unfinished articles, their value would bo greatly enhanced hy the 
industry of the country before they became fit for consiiiiiptioii.’ 
The present situation has another drawimek. The expoi-talion of 
agricultural pnxlucts means the sending away of the soil. This 
tendency towards the diminishing fertility of the soil can only 


' The clawiSi'Htiuii adoptotl in the Uovprnnivtit rotiirns illnKioal •nil iiiis1<i>iliii|!- 
Older tu form a correct i‘stiniiite uf the cliaracter of Jodia'* iniportii awl cipnrw, '1'*! 
of the goode ahown under tho head “ Kooil, Uriiik, ami Tobacwi " nuKlit to lie whl«** •“ 
lilt of manufactum iu tho fnrmer caio, awl to the liiit uf anmanufnctiiiwl prodiicli hi thi 
latter. Thiw calcnbitcd, maiiofactunM rcprcaoiit over UO per oont. of tho lutil '*'1**“ ’ 
while niiinafiicturci and mw produce reprewnt about one-thini and two-thirdi rcmicfO'*' 
of the total export*. 

* Fid* Omowl, Xcoaomie PrifwtMaiim, p. 133. 
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be checked by the development of local manufactures.* The 
growth of manufactures is also necessary for affording a greater 
diversity to the ooenpations of the people. A purely agricul* 
tural country, dependent on the mercy of the monsoons, must 
always remain subject to periodical visitations of the spectre of 
famine.* Besides, agriculture is not a sufficiently remunerative 
occupation, and a people devoted almost c.vcliisively to it can 
never hope to make any great progress in material civilisation.* 
But the worst evil of the pre.scnt system is to lie found in 
its effect on tlie character of the people. A community en« 
gaged in agriculture is generally found to lack breadth of out* 
look, while industrial and commercial occupiitions have a 
tendency to widen the vision of those engaged in them, to 
develop initiative and cnterjirisc, and to foster a spirit of free* 
dom. As llanade said many years ago, The political domi- 
nation of one country hy another attracts far more attention 
than the more formidable though unfelt domination, which 
the capital, enterprise and skill of one country exercise over 
the trade and manufactures of another. This latter domina- 
tion has an insidious influenci' which paralyses the springs of 
all the activities which together make up the life of the 
Nation.”* The magnitude of the evil becomes apparent when 
the fact is recalled that the political status of a country 
depends very largely on its economic position. 

The solution of the problem can only lie found in in- 
dustrial development. But in onler that the trouble and 

’ J. S, Mill miinilH tliuf- iliis niVBiiK'ni niirnn'ivii on (KVount nf tho phyMml 

truth nil which it in fuiiinlccl hni ho in »if ujiini'in that it is* i»''‘t ri'lcvaiii to the i|iic!itioii of 
I’rotKc'tiijii,— iVinripIc* 11/ PolifiViil Kc^ nfiny, Hk. V, t’li. X. 1 . 

* The Fiiiiiiiic CuiniaiuMioii of I.S*d» ohsiTvctl, *' Tin* failure of the usual rains thus do- 
pi'ivcB tho lalNMiriiif^ cliMfi, ns a wluilo, not. only i»f lhl*^'^lin.l^y siip|>lic< of food nbtainnhic 
Kt priccH within their rafinli, hut nln* of Iho. s^do i'iii]»loy:iiont hy which they (Yin earn the 

"teaiw (if pro(*urinft it.” 

' Tho authors (II ikn Keport on the liiiliiiu t\.iiMiiution:il Kcf»»r.nR correctly approrinteil 
die litnatiou nrhi^n they remarked. •* The economics <*f a oouniry which de|H'nds to so 
Kteat an extent an Indiana aKricultnro must In? iiusisihh\" V- -It*, 
on /adiaa Smnomirs, Second Kdition. p. Kk'i. 
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expense involved in industrial effort may not go in vain, it {g 
desirable, at the outset, to consider whether or not India satisfies 
the condition essential for the successful development of manu- 
factures. Such conditions are of two kinds, namely, natural 
and acquired. As for the natural conditions, India lias an 
abundance of natural resources and a large population. The 
fmrmer is the most important requisite of production, and the 
latter not only ensures the supply of labour, hut affords a 
market for the goods produced by industry. In respect of 
the acquired factors, however, India is in great defect. 
Skilled labour is scarce, and industrial expansion is consider- 
ably hampered by the absence of technical knowledge on the 
part of the children of the soil. The supply of capital is in- 
adequate. The people lack enterprise, and business organisa- 
tion is far from perfect. The.sH defects, however, are not 
irremediable. Technical knowledge and skill can be acquired 
by education and practical training. Indigenous capital has 
already begun to overcome it.s shynes.s, and development of 
banking facilities will go a long way towards removing this 
deficiency. Educated men are now lieginning to engage in 
commerce and industry, and experience will before long enable 
them to develop the proper .sort of business organisation. 

Artificial conditions are in the present age becoming more 
and more decisive’as factors in production. But acquired advan- 
tages are not the monopoly of any race or nation, and in its pos- 
session of natural advantages India has ^ great superiority over 
many other countries. The industrial backwardness of India 
is due, however, in part, to the causes mentioned alwvo, and 
partly to its political environment. The State in India has in 
the past not only failed to foster industries, but has actually 
hindered their development. Even now, the people Iwlieve, 
rightly or wrongly, that in the industrial struggle, the forces of 
the State are arrayed against them. A feeling of helplessness has 
thus been induced in the community. To remove the feeling of 
despair from the minds of the people and to restore their 
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confidence in their own selves, it is absolutely necessary for the 
Indian Government to adopt a policy of active encouragement 
of industries. Such a policy will give a feeling of security to 
the industrialist, afford a stimulus to individual enterprise, and 
call into being the necessary capital and organisation. 

In every civilised country, the industries receive the 
fostering care of the State. The industrial greatness of the 
United States and Germany was due, in no small measure, to 
the efforts of the State. In England also, industry and trade 
received considerable assistance from the State in the earlier 
stages of their development. It is true that when the.se had 
become well developed, they were able to do without the help 
of the Government, but now that some difficulty has arisen, 
State aid is being onen more invoked and ungrudgingly 
offered.’ What is needed most in India at the present moment 
is an enlightened system of protection, by which should be 
understo jd all those measures which will tend to promote the 
economic interests of the country.* These measures may be 
either positive or negative. Of the positive measures, the 
most important appear to he the granting of bonntie.s, sub- 
sidies and coiice.ssii>ns in suitable eases, tlie establishment of 
technical colleges, the provision of credit facilities, the proper 
regulation of railway and sfcainship freights, the collection and 
dissemination of useful information regarding industry and 
trade, and the local purchase of stores. 

A tariff is only one form of protection. Although it is 
merely a negative measure, it is resanled in most countries 
the most effective means of promot ing a national economic 
policy. Fre(.>dom of trade and industrj' ought surely to lie the 

^•■10 Kp]iort of tho CcimniiUiH* on Coniniorrwl and ImhiMrial IVtliry nflor tho War. 
Vha aiilliiira of ilio M.iniiifru.Uhvlinafoni Kojiurt i)l>!iorvt<il, “ Gii).'li»h thourira aa to th« 
•Piwnpriato limit, , h* 

actiTit)' nro injn»plirnW»* lo India. ” And atiain. ** We ara 
tUereforo that thorp niinit Iw a drAniiP ohango of viow ; and that the (Sovernmout iiiDai 
•houldor iia n?B|H)iiaihiUiy for furihorinp iho indn^irial dovclopnient of the 

Though thoio arn mtioui difHcuUios ihev are not iniD|ic»ble ; but they will 

®^wcoBie only If the btate come* forward lH>ldljr ns guide and helper. '* P, 213. 
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ultimate goal for India, as for all other nations. But, in the 
abnormal circumstances in which she finds herself at the 
present moment, India cannot be expected to derive the same 
advantage from free trade as the industrially advanced 
countries. A departure from the present economic policy thus 
seems to lie not only justifiable, but absolutely necessarv. 
Competition of the right sort, no doubt, is good tor industry 
and trade in n state of health and vigour. But it would Ik 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the immature and 
undeveloped industries of India to stand and survive the com- 
petition of the mature and fully -developed industries of 
countries which have had a long shirt. The most advanced 
nations often impose restrictions in the interests of children 
and weak persons. Freedom of contract, in the case of youii" 
children, is described by political philosophers as “another 
name for freedom of coercion. ” On the same analogy, it 
would be unreasonable to expect the young industries of India 
to be able to make proper use of their freedom. 

If success is to be achieved, industrial conditions in India 
must adjust themselves to modern requirements. In fact, the 
industrial structure in India will have to he built anew. Hut 
this cannot he accomplished in a day. The tmusition from the 
agricultural to the indu-strial stage will take time. Some 
amount of tariiT protection is, in the meanwhile, indispensable 
to offset the temporary lead of the older industrial countria". 
But there should Im discrimination in the application of the 
principle of protection. An all-round “all-inclusive ” protective 
system cannot {msibly Im advantageous or licneficial to the 
country. It is argued by some enthusiastic supiwrte'^ 
of a protective policy that an indiscriminate use of protection 
is necessary in order to create an atmosphere favourable to 
industrial development.' But they forget to count the cost of 
such a policy or to estimate its probable ultimate gain or 1^- 
The creation of an atmosphere is certainly desirable, hut t w 

> ft* Mr. M. SnlNidiir’a Rrldnim bitfoia tha Indian Oni»n»to«*"' 
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object can be best attained through some form of voluntary 
effortt such as the MmmfpsAi^movement. The difference between 
liuch a movement and Government action lies in the element of 
uompulsion always involved in the latter, which may, unless 
proper safeguards are adopted, produce as much harm as 
good. 

While, therefore, infant industries should be maintained 
at public expense during the period of their education or 
apprenticeship, wc must take adequate care not to allow 
protection to run riot. Protection ought to be tifforded only 
to such industries as nave a reasonable chance of successful 
dcvelopmeiit. ‘When the law material required for a 
psirticular industry is available within the country or can be 
easily obtained from abroad, when there is an adequate supply 
of lalx)ur, and when there is also a ready market at home, 
there is prima facie ground for believing that the industry 
is suitable to the circumstaiures of thi^ country. In this view 
protection will Ijc re(|uir(‘d in two sets of circumstances, 
namely, first when an e.\.isting industry is struggling against 
foreign competition, and secondly, which a new industry is 
established for the sake of an experiment. In the former 
case, of it is found that the difliculty wliicli the industry 
encounters does not arise from any natural or inherent disad* 
vantages and that the supiriority as the foreign rival consists 
only in acquired skill or o.\])erience, it ought to lie asisted by 
the State. As for a new industry, it is hardly likely that 
individuals will take the risk attending such an experiment, 
unless they are guaranteed against possible loss. 

The primary object of a tariff is to equalise the conditions 
of production. But it is not possible to equalise conditions in 
ull industries. It will thus lie nece.<isary to discriminate. 
And great oare must lie taken in selecting the industries to be 
protected. The moat important among the largc*scale maim* 
^uctures which may be encouraged inlthe beginning appear 
^ be the following: Steel and iron manufactures, sugar, 
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glass, paper, leather, rubber goods, vegetable oils, silk aad 
woolen goods, and cotton fabrics of the finer sorts. 

Iron and steel goods non^ occupy the second place in 
order of importance in the list of India’s imports. In 1620>21, 
the total value of imported goods of this description was 
31^ ororett. There is no dearth of raw material for these 
industries in the country. Steel of a good quality is now being 
turned out by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. During the 
war, the Company made great strides, but, at present, foreign 
competition is Ix'ginning again to hit the industry rather 
hard. A few years ago, it was hoped to establish no less than 
seventeen subsidiary industries in the vicinity of Jamshedpur, 
but this has not yet been found possible. The Company is, 
however, still negotiating for the estuhlishment of plants for 
the manufacture of railway wagons and locomotives, agricul- 
tural implements, wire products, tin-plate.s, enamelled iron- 
ware, cables, and special steel for reinforcement.' Two other 
Companies are also doing gotsl business, and several more 
have been projected. The manufacture of steel l»irs, billets, 
plates and sections of all kinds is increasing. The engineeriitg 
workshops in India are trying to compete with foreign 
manufactures in .structural steel work and simple steel engines 
of all kinds. Jute mill machinery will shortly be produced 
at Jamshedpur and tea machinery at Ag 2 ir|Uim.'’ As steel is 
a * llay ’ industry, it deserves Cully to he placed on a sound 
footing hy means of protection. 

Sugar, during the war period, used to rank second in the 
list of India’s imports. In 1020*21, however, there was a 
fall in the quantity, which was duo to high prices. Dut, even 
then, the total value wjas no le.ss than 18^ crores. India 
is the largest sugar-iiroducing country of tho world. Ike 
methods of extraction and preparation are, however, extwunely 

• Ainsoouffh, Ctneral Review tf the OoHditione and I'roafwrN 0/ Rriliik Trude i* /**"• 
lSI0.2l,)i.0U. 

• Ibid, p. 75. 
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primitive, and tbe competition of foreign sugar has resulted 
in a progressive decline of cane cultivation. Sugar-cane is 
one of the most paying crops, 'and it occupies an important posi- 
tion in maintaining agricultural prosperity. In order that the 
industry may thrive, it will he necessary to replace the anti- 
quated and wasteful methods Avhich now prevail hy up-to-date 
and scientific processes. But as .some time must elnp.se before 
this can he done, tariff protection and other measures of 
encouragement must Ije aiTorded. A high rate of duty will, 
of course, prove a hardship to consumers, })ut as refined sugar 
is nut an article of necessity for the poorest classes of tbe 
population, its incidence will not he very widespread. In the 
opinion of the Sugar Committee, it is perfectly practicable to 
priKluce the whole amount of sugar required for consump- 
tion ill India, and she may even look forward to the time 
when she will again become an exporting country.' The sug- 
t^stion of the Committi'e that a (ioverument Pioneer Pactory 
sliould he established in l.'pper India deserves consideration. 

There is a great demand fur glassware in the country. 
Glass is a bulky article, hut the value of the imports 
was no less thaD i in 1!)2()-2I. The riunr material of 

gksa is nothing hut clay of a iKirticular kind, which i.s avail- 
able ill ahundaiice in the country. Then* is no reason, there- 
fore, why this nianufactiin* should not prove a success in India. 

The raw material for making paper is available in the 
country in various shapes, such as mbui grus.s, bamboo, and 
several varieties of wood. In 1920-21, the imports of jisiper 
and ]iaate-board amounted to over 7 :| f’ro;v*s. About one-third 
of the total consumption is now produced hy the Indian mills. 
If the industry is properly encouraged, it will he quite possible 

India to produce not only the whole quantity of paper 
acquired for use in the countrv but also for export to foreign 

countries. 
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In the pre-war year 1913-14, the value of exports of raw 
hides and skins was over 12^ erores. It dwindled down to 
6^ ct'orea in 1920-21. This fall was due in part to the growth 
of leather manufactures in the country, but mainly to the 
preference of 10 per cent, granted to the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions over foreign countries in the rate of the export 
duty. The chemicals required for the industry are produced 
locally. With a proper organisation, India ought to be able 
to convert large quantities of her hides and skins into leather 
and also to manufacture boots, .shoes, and various other kinds 
of leather goods which are now obtainod]^from abroad. 

The inijiortauce of rubber manufactures is nvpidly growin" 
in India. In 1020-21, the value of imports of this class ul! 
goods was no less than Ks. 2^ ci-orea. During the same j-nar, 
India exported raw rubbt.'r of the value of over errym. 
The production of rubber can, however, lie vastly increased. 
If rubber manufactures are started in India, there will thus 
be no lack of raw material, and the home market for the 
finished product is sure to grow steadily in future. A rublMT 
factory has recently been started in Ceylon, and it is hoped 
some factories will soon be started in India. But without 
protection, they will hardly be able to stand on their legs. 

Vegetable oils are a s|M;cios of industry which (le.scrve to 
bo fostered. India’s consumption of vegetabht oil and cake is 
large, and is likely to inen^tse with the growth of imluslrics 
like soap, paints and varnishes. She exports huge quantiluts 
of oil seeds every year. Jn 1913-1 1<, the value of the exjwrts 
of oil seeds w«is 24} emres, but in 192U-21, it declined to 10^ 
crores. The eiitin; quantity of oil seeds ought to be conrertod 
into oil and cake, and the oil should be reiiiurd, l)cfore any 
portion of it is exported. It is a stnuige anomaly that India, 
with her great resoiirctis of this commodity, sliould obtain 
vegetable oils from abroiid. 

Silk and w(X)llen goods require some assistance from the 
State. At present, considerable quantities of both these kinds o 
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goods are imported into India. In 1920-21, the value of the 
imports of silk piece-goods was Rs. 4 crores, the bulk of which 
came from Japan. There are a few silk factories at present work- 
ing ia India, hut many more may easily be started. The 
imports of woollen fabrics amounted last year to over 6^ 
fii’O/’es. Before the war, Germany used to supply the bulk of the 
cheaper kinds of woollen goods, while England sent the finer 
qualities. For a few years, England was almost without a rival 
in this trade, although Japan contributed a small proportion of 
the total supply. But German goods are likely again to flood the 
Indian market before long. The Indian mills are turning out 
o.vcellent qualities of woollen goods of various sorts. The 
mast important of these mills are the Lalimli of Cawnpore and 
the Dliitriwal Mill in the Punjab. Carpets and rugs of excellent 
qualities are also produced in different parts of the country, 
while the hand-made shawls have still retained their excellence. 
The chief difficulty experienced by the woollen industry is 
the want of raw material of a g(K)d quality. But wool is 
being imported from other countrie.s, and the industry seems 
to have a great future liofore it. 

Lastly, we come to cotton manufactures, the largest mill 
industry of India. The natural conditions in India arc quite 
favourable to the growth of the cotton industry. The local 
supply of cotton is abundant, and there is a ready market close 
at hand. Although a considerable part of the demand for 
eotton goods is met by the local produce, yet their imports 
amount to nearly oue-third of the total imports of the country, 
lu 15)20-21, imported cotton goods were valued at Us. 102 
enm, and exceeded any other three classes of imported 
§0^ taken together. It is small wonder that, in men’s 
minds, protection has thus come to lie identified with the 
of smdeahi cloths.' As a matter of fact, only a small 

1 fill* 

an RliiioruiAlly fijfiii-o, «iMi, in 1021.22, the raliw of imported cotton 

80 ctenM, wbicli ii nbont tlio nornml Agiiro. Even in tbit year of 
and innle deproaiiini^ I.)iq ini|iort«( of cotton gcKidii pimnlcd any other single import 
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percentage of the imported goods compete with local produce 
of a similar character.' The coarser kinds of cotton goods are 
■thus able to withstand the competition of Manchester. If 
the owners of existing mills show greater enterprise, and if 
some more mills are started, it will be quite possible in the 
near future to manufacture, within the borders of the country, 
the entire quantity of wearing apparel required by the ]x>orer 
classes of the population. The absence of a lociil supply of 
long-stapled cotton at prt'sent offers an olwtaclo to the maim- 
facturo of finer fabrics, but the successful experiments wliich 
have been made in certain parts of the Punjab lead us to hope 
that this difficulty will soon disappear. This branch of the cotton 
industry fully de.serves to be encouragiHl. While no protection 
is required for the coarser kinds of cotton goods, the liner 
qualities will perhaps need protection for some time to come. 

The que.stion of yarn is not free from difficulty. It is 
highly desimbh* that Indian mills should produce yarns of the 
higher counts, and a protective duty would he helpful in tills 
regard. But, on the other hand, as yarn is an earlier sta^e 
of manuf?%,eture, a duty levied on this article, is likely to prove 
harmful to the later stage, namely, the inaniifaetiire of cloth. 
Ou the whole, the Ijalance of advantage would seinn to lie in 
admitting yarn free or in levying only a small diiiy ou yarns 
of the higher counts, until the mills in India an^ fully uquippud 
to take advantage of a comparatively high rate of duty.* 

‘ Mr. A. Cfiiilinjiiifh jitiiiitH out tlmt in K»20.2l/MliiM.o!aI (jiiriiiiify of 
consumofl in Indi.'i w:i.h •PJ'i of yanN. Tlio aiiioiiiit nf of similar fliarjicfi’r 

to tlioso produced in liifli.i was Ii-sh ihaii 't) rroiri of ysinls.** IJi? also that 7 '* pT 
cent, of importcil |li»•^•l.•■lfo«)d^ iiri.- iiiin-ti*iiii|M*tiri7o. .Yf/cji on lunian Vru'/f 

(Biilletiii No. IfS). 

•Mr. Ainacouffh p^int'i out that, nlthonffh I hero h:u* h'-on n stonily iiK*n*a«' '«i thr 

production of ynru iJuriii^ tlin past thron yirttrs, thu iiiiioiiiit of raw cotton coiinhiik^I 
hai atondily docroasri. This he Ukus to be a Hear profif that the mills iiro tninlim; to spm 
finer counts. (Keport for 1920-21, p. 57.) But, Mr. AinscouKh does not npprtfhoiul n 
serious loss in tho whole of the cotton gooili tmdo of Kiifflaiid. Ho says, “My poriwnn 
opinion is that, on Imlancu, our trade with India will coutiniio to iiitTcoae. Tin* ^ J 
we lose in coarao (jray gooiJs will be morn than innile up by im.Tciuwd Hhipnients of o 
finer cloths dne to steady advance in the prosperity of the country.*' ( !*• f®*) 
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Jute manufaotures stand on a footing different from other 
industries. They have already proved a success in India. 
There are at present seventy-five jute mills iu Bengal, and 
exports of manufactured jute amount annually to over lls. 50 
ci'ores in value. Before the war, more tlian onc-half of the 
tohd exports of jute consisted of the raw material. But the 
proportion has now considerably diminished. If more mills 
arc established, it will be possible to manufacture the whole 
of the raw Jute within the country. This industry, therefore, 
does nut seem to stand in need of protection. 

Industries of a comparatively small size ought also to be 
protected. Cenumt, pottery, soap, paints and varnishes, cutlery, 
matches, and stationery articles and classes of goods of which 
the raw material is available in the cfmntry, either wholly or 
in part, and which have a ready market at home. If they are 
properly aided, those industrie.s will aild to the productive power 
and wealth of the country. As the industrial development of 
the country proweds, many new industries will als«) claim the 
attention of the State. 

Chemicals, machinery, and railway plant pnjsent some 
diinculty. The growth of chemical indu-stries is of the greatest 
importance to the general advancviiient of the country. They 
thus deserve encouragement at the hantls of the State. But 
as the price of ehemicals enters largtdy into the production of 
various kinds of manufactures, thesi* latter are sure to be 
adversely nifected by any import duty that may Ite impased 
on chemicals. A bounty in such a ease would seem to be a 
more suitable form of assistance than tariff protection. Any 
way, the (|ui>stion will rinpiire very eart'fnl handling. The 
same thing may he said of machinery. It would he haitlly 
right for India to continue tc) depend for an indefinite period 
on foreign countries fof the supply of machines for her manu- 
factories. If she )iei> place among the industrial 

stations of tho world, India must manufacture her own 
J®aohine"y. For such a purpose, India has ample raw material. 
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Bat a duty on machinery nrfll increase the equipment charges 
of a factory, and thus prove a handicap to the growth of 
industry generally. As for railway plant and stores, any duties 
levied on them will fall on the entire community, and, will, 
besides, tend to retanl the development of transport which is 
so essential to industrial expansion. This difficulty can, however, 
be partially solved by the local purchase of stores to the utmost 
extent possible. 

These, indeed, are instances of the possible conflicts of 
interest, which may arise from time to time between different 
industries. It is not unlikely to happen, on some occasions, 
that producers of a raw material or of an intermediate product 
will ask fur protection, while manufacturers will oppose them. 
It is even possible that tariff protection afforded to some in- 
dustries may result in the crippling of others. The danger of 
unintelligent interference with industry is always present in 
a protective system. The details of a policy of protection 
will thus be no easy matter to .settle. But if the earnestness 
and independence of the Jjegislature and the honesty and fore- 
sight of officials can be ensured, the difficulties will not prove 
insurmountable. Of course, the general principle which will 
guide the fiscal authorities in deciding between the rival 
claims of different industrie.s, will be the Imlance of advantage 
to the community as a whole. 

The question of rates is important. Some of the classes 
of goods mentioned above are already subject to duty. But 
as tho present rates were fixed with sole regard to revenue, a 
reconsideration of the whole matter will Im necessary when a 
protective policy is decided upon. And the determination of 
the rates will require the exercise of great care and caution. 
They should be high enough to afford protection, but not so 
high as to unduly or unnecessarily add to the cost of living. 
The existing general rates may continue for revenue purposes, 
unless it is found desirable, on financial grounds, to enhance 
or reduce them. But special rates should be fixed for purposes 
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of protection. As a rule, a protective duty of 20 or 25 
per cent, ought to he sufficient. In exceptional circum- 
stances, however, higher rates may he justifiable. In this con- 
nexion, a serious drawback, which is characteristic of high 
duties, must not be lost sight of. They always have a ten- 
dency to encourage smuggling and put a heavy strain on the 
honesty of officials. In the interests of protection, it will 
perhaps bo found necessary to expand the free list. All raw 
materials of industry should be allowed to enter the country 
duty-free. 

Market is one of the most important requisites for the 
successful development of industry. Thu primary aim of the 
future tariff policy of India will thus be to secure the home 
market for the home produce. A carefully adjusted protec- 
tive system will enable her to put an cud to the present abnor- 
mal state of things. Hut an indiscriminate increase of cus- 
toms duties will produce harmful consequences. It will not 
only destroy India’s external commerce, but prove harmful 
to her social as well as her economic life. 

While it is necessary to modify the present position of 
too great dependence of India upon England, it is neither 
possible nor desirable for her to attain absolute economic in- 
dependence. We cannot wall ourselves in with high protec- 
tive tariffs, and the attempt to do so is sure to end in disaster. 
And this will be neither economically good, nor morally 
justifiable. Isolation would lead to stagnation, which in its 
turn, would result in degeneration. Besides, inter-dependence 
of all nations is a higher ideal than eeonomic self-sufficiency. 
If vre look at the question from the practical stand-point, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that the days of self-containment 
am gone, and are not likely to return. With the rapid deve- 
lopment of means of communication, the world is fast becom- 
one economic unit. It should also Im remembered that 

substitution of domestic production for imports is not 
Necessarily a national gain. The fostering of some industries 
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may entail an unnecessarily heavy burden on the community 
Avithout securing a corresponding advantage to it. In such 
cases, protection would mean sheer loss to the nation. The 
best thing for India to do Avill, therefore, be to concentrate 
her energies on the production of such articles as she Avill find 
it possible to make, under the changed circumstances, at less 
cost and with greater efficiency than other countries, and to 
import those articles Avhich she can buy cheaper than make 
at home. It is not likely that, for at least some time to come, 
she will find it advantageous to embark upon the production 
of goods involving secret processes, or requiring exceptional 
technical skill or the use of highly specialised machinery, 
such, for instance, as synthetic dyes, delicate scicntitic instru- 
ments, and watches. 

Each industry seeking protection must thus establish the 
validity of its idaim. Protection should Ix'gin only Avheii a 
particular industry is fully eciuipped to take advantage of it. 
And it should 1x3 continued only for a respnnsihle period, and 
not indellnitely. .Vs soon as Ihi* proti.'cted industry is able to 
stand on its legs, or it is found that it has no ebamst of proving 
a success, protection should he withdrawn. The exact period 
for which protection may be atronhnl will, of course, depend 
upon the nature of the particular industry and other eirenin- 
stances. But tiftceii years would seem to 1x3 a reasonable 
period in most cases. If, after the lapse of the speciiicd mini- 
ber of yeans, it is found as the result of careful e.vamination, 
that the industry has made siitisfaclory progr(3ss, but that some 
more time is needed to place it on a footing of stability, the 
period may be extended. At the end of the term of approu- 
ticeship, every protected industry should 1x3 allowed to bi*eathe 
the vitalising air of freedom. Competition will then give it 
strength and vigour. To continue protection after the need 
for it has ceased will Im to encourage iiuhilence, and inefficiency. 
A policy which seek.s to keep the industries of the country 
in perpetual tutelage can only result in decadence and 
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retrogression. The danger, which Professor Smart points out, — 
<‘ouce an infant, always an infant,” — is real, and must be 
suarded against. We w'ant in India strong, liealthy industries, 
not perpetual infants. The great evil of a protective system 
is the growth of vested interests. This can only be prevented 
or checked by the formation of a wide-awake public opinion. 

The temporary character of a protective duty should be 
prtioularly emphasised when the article protected is one of 
the necessaries for the poorer sections of the community. The 
immediate tendency of protection is to affect in almost entirely 
opposite directions the interests of producers and consumers, 
although, in the long run, their interests arc identical. Of 
course, jwoducers ar<? also consumers, and consumers, generally 
speaking, are producers of some sort or other. Both these 
classes ant thus, ultimatcdy, bcneilted equally by an improve- 
ment in the general well-being of the i omnumity. But in 
regard to particular commodities it may frequently happen 
that while the producer will derive an nnconscioMabie gain 
from a pr«»tcclive duty, the consumer will suffer an undeserved 
loss. It will be the duty of the State always to hold the balance 
between all parties. On some occasion.^, it may even be 
necessary to take into special consideration the interests of the 
consumers, wlio are generally the weaker party. It is of the 
utmost importance to tnisure that the tariff policy of the country 
is determined for good of the community as a whole, and is 
not dictated either by the mamifactiirt*rs of Knglaml or by the 
tnill-owiiers of India. 

While protection .should he temporary in most cases, it 
would l)e wrong to rejtunl protective policy as a necessary 
ovil,”' Most people would rather he inclined to c«msuler it as 
aiiccesssiry good, for protection is advocated in India chiefly 

w ir.torrHtini; in ihm r«miii*xion !•* rivnll iIh* I'pinioii of Kobnisoh, who liolii that 
“ nn* n siiiuMo mennM of uuunlinjr iho iiiiorcHi of a ivirtioiilnr national 
“Wnomy ; they are a noee«a.iry evil of hUtorii' •wiirin which will diaappoar ua it h:ia romo 
it hoH livfd ita clay." 

2i 
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an a |iolicy of national reconstruction. This, however, is a 
more or less academic question. 

The arguments which have been advanced in favour of 
withdrawing protection at the earliest possible moment do 
not, of course, apply to industries which are essential for 
purposes of defence, or w'hich are of vitsil importance to the 
economic life of the people. Such pivotal, or *kcy’ in- 
dustries will require continued assistance. 

Speci'il protection may sometimes he necessary against 
foreign goods favoured by such measures, as dumping, boun- 
ties, subsidies, or transport concessions. ]i[castircs like these 
often luive for their object the supplanting of local pi'oduce hy 
foreign produce with the .aid of an artitiehil advantage. In 
order to equalise the conditions of production, it may lie 
desirable in such cast?s to levy a tliity on the importt'd product. 
But the mere fact that a particular country alTords protcelion 
to its indu$trie.s will not he enough to justify the imposition of 
protective duties in India. These measures may, in fact, lie 
either benignant or malignant. W'hcn the object is merely to 
encourage a young industry, there is no cause for cuniplaint. 
A case of damning arises when goods aiv sold in the Indian 
market below their cost i»riees or at prices lower tiian those 
at which tlie goods are currently otfered in the country of 
manufacture. Dumping may, however, Ivj accidental. When 
the surplus goods of a foreign country are sold at low prices at a 
time when the home market is in a depressed condition, tio 
objection can lie reasonably taken to such sale. When, how- 
ever, a policy of dumping is resorted to with the deliberate and 
persistent object of killing an Indian industry, a protective 
duty would be justifiable as a mea.surc of defence. Such 
dumping, as has been rightly observed, produces a feelinR of 
insecurity in the corresponding industry of this country, which 
diminishes the incentive to development. 

Anti’dumping measures have been adopted in various 
countries. In the United States, it is unlawful for any pew®® 
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to import dumped goods into the country. The Tariff Act, 
1907, of Canada provides for the levy of a special duty on 
dumped goods.' In India, a special * anti-dumping * duty, 
equivalent to the difference between the selling price of the 
article in this country and its fair market value in the country 
of origin, may very properly be imposed in order to counteract 
the evil effects of a foreign dumping policy. 

Tbe influence of a protective policy on prices is a matter 
which should be carefully considered. It is mainly through 
prices that a protective duty affects the foreign, as compared 
with the local, produce. The principal use of a tariff is, in 
fact, to secure differential advantages in markets. But it is 
extremely difficult to estimate f)eforeband tbe possible effect 
of an import duty on the price of tbe article on which it is 
levied. very .small duty may sometimes have no effect on 
prices at all. But, as a rule, when an import duty is imposed 
on a commodity, the tmidency of the price is to rise by the 
full extort of the duty. But the actual rise in price is seldom 
equal to the amount of the duty. The imposition of the duty 
disturlts the equilibrium of demand and supply, and the price 
at which a fi’csli equilibrium is established depends, first, upon 
tbe elasticity of the demand, and, secmidly, np«.m the elasticity 
of the home production as compareil with that of the foreign 
production. If, as a result of the duty, there is no fall in the 
demand, or if the home production fails to increase, the whole 
of the duty appears in the price, and, con.seq»!cntly, the entire 
harden falls on the consumer. If, on the other hand, the 
demand tends to decrease, or the supply of the home produce 


shows a tendency to increase, the rise in the price of the 
article is less than the amount of the duty. In such a 
tke burden h borne in pert by the foreign prodnevr who, in 
^ to ^n the luerkot, u compollod (o ciirinil hh profit. 
«88or igoo u right in ezpneeing the view that ‘‘n pen of 

pp. of tho on GommmUl Iniperiiil Policy After tlic Wnr. 
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the direct burden of import duties is, in general, shifted perma- 
nently on to the foreigners.”' 

Professor L. V. Birk, a Butch economist, draws attention to 
another side of the question. He says, ** The duty, which 
increases the price at home, will often depress tiie world-price. 
The consumers of the importing country, who must now pay 
import duty, are not able to pay as much for the goods, duty 
unpaid, as they were liefore, while the duty has further caused 
an increase in the quantity in the country itself, which again 
means a smaller demand on the world market.”^ 

The main object of a protective duty is to secure an increase 
in the price of the commodity protected, and if the price fails to 
rise, this object is p;irtly frustrated. It is not, however, wholly 
frustrated, because the fact 'that the foreign producer is com- 
pelled to work under less advantai;eous conditions is an in- 
direct gain to the hom<! producer, lint whether th(‘ rise in 
price is largo or small, there is, as a rule, some rise. .More- 
over, the increase is not alw.-iys limited to the prices of the 
dutiable goods alone. \ change in the price of one commo- 
dity influences the I’onsumplion and, therefore, the prices of 
other commodities, ft is also necessary to determine the 
effect of protective duties on production costs. If tin* «*osts 


' Aci-'oriliiig to l'rfifr>Kor PiL'nii. tliis i:iki*s I li" r.ilin of ■'»> 

itUured in fiirour of liin tHxini; ruuTiiry. rii/#* Pri-trctim tind l*n\ferenfi>tl tintf.* |>. IIH. 

PiYifobsor Mitrrtliiiii is of ofiiiiioii tiiut a part of in by ilio f pnaia- 

vurs ill the following caM's : (1) if on«: miintry in tin* riiirf r.oiiHiiiiii'r of a thin*.; forwliirii 
Hiiother has spmni natiinil ailvaiitnirf’.**, a tiix on it may raiiso tin* ex|H)rtprs to work at 
barely roniuiiorntivo prici's ; (SS) w1h;ii pnNliiriTii in oiio ronnlry lia^'n «*t tlioiiiaolvi's to 
cater for t lm spoi^ial rti|uin‘iiii*ntrt of nnotlior, iliuy will iru a loiif; way fi^wanla mcctiiij; 
ini|xirt duly that ia flurMorih’ spniii*.; ii|ion tliiMii, until f lu*y him» nimlo iitlirr nrmiiiP'*”'*”*® 
for iitiliaiiii; thoir rfsoiircns ; (3) wIiimi a particular bniiiil yichU monopoly profits lu'K** 
above tho iiorninl, auch profita can bn aniicxofi in part. 

Mr. J. A. lloliHoii, oil till* Ollier liiiiicl, lioMs thnl "tho ordinary notion that ‘tlm 
fomgrifT wilJ |iay * rlio i»i|Kii-( fluty, is coi’fl of «iiliHtaiiCf!. Tlio cimiiiiHlaiioeH iiiidrr whioli 
he would hear Homo portion of liio duty arc mo niro iirnl ho inciilcnlnliln that no govcrnincnf 
officials could bn aafnly niitrusiifil with tlin ndjuHtrnniit of hiicIi ii tariff.” TfiJfafum in 
Hfnte p. 134, 

The ThtiOfy of Mtti’yinnl \%tlitr. p. 257. 
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g{ production of protected articles rise along with the rise in 
their prices, no advantage is gained. But profits can he secured 
if duties are levied in such a way that production costs may 
not rise at all or rise to a less extent than the rise in prices. 

The rise in prices is temporary or permanent according 
as the effect of a protective duty is wholesome or otherwise. 
It may happen that the imposition of the duty will lead to the 
investment of larger capital in the industry, the adoption of 
improved methods of production, and the estahlishment of 
new Victories. In such a case, the increase in the size of the 
enterprise, securing economies in natural resources, labour, 
and capital and making organisation more eilicient, will reduce 
production-costs, and the growth of local competition 
will ultimately bring down prices. On the other hand, 
it is ])ossiblc that the protected manufacturers will remain 
satisfied with the gain .secured to them hr the duty, instead of 
exerting themselves to improve thi* industry. The rise in the 
price will then tend to become {mrmanent. 

When, as the result of the policy of protection, foreign 
compKtition is eliminated, the price of tiie article in ([uestion 
will be determined hy competition among domestic producers. 
It is not improbiihle that, under such circumstances, the pro- 
tected manufacturers will combine in order to maintain a quasi- 
monopoly price. The State will then find it nece.ssary to take 
prompt action. And one or all of the following courses will be 
open to it. Protection may he withdrawn as soon tvs such an 
nndosirahle effect manifests itself or some legislative measure 
way Iw enacted to declan; such combination ill»*gal, nr a special 
tax may he levierl on the exces-s profits of the enterprise. The 
legitimate object of protection is to foster industries, and not 
te put largo profits into the pockets of manufacturers. Under 
no circumstances, would the State Im justified in taxing the 
P®or to benefit the rich. 

A tariff is often described in Europe and .\nierica as “ the 
wother of trust.” and in so far as this description is correct, 
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it most be regarded as an evil. But combinations, in them* 
selves, are not undesirable. They often lead to the maximam 
efficiency of machinery, capital, labour and administration. 
But when they become monopolies, and their real object is 
found to be, not the perfecting of organisation, but the regula. 
tion of output and prices, so as to earn unconscionably high 
profits, they must be discouraged.' 

Speaking in a general way, it may be said that protective 
duties will tend to add to the cost of living. Such disadvantage 
is likely, however, to be counterbalanced, in part, if not whollv, 
by an increa.se in the income of at least some classes of the 
population, provided the right commodities are selected for 
protection. The establishment of now industries will inen^ase 
the demand for labour, and, consequently, wages will rise. 
This rise in the wages of industrial labourers will affect tliK 
wages of agricultural labour(‘rs, for there is no hard and fast 
line of division belwi*en the two classes of wage-enniers. Tho 
middle clas.ses will gain in so far as the managers, siq)ervisor.s 
and clerks will he drawn from ihe.sK strata of society. The 
remuneration of capital is likely also to increase. Whellurr nr 
not the increase in the incomes of the diiferent elas.ses oftlie 
community will coinpimsate them for th(‘ los.s suffered l)y them 
in the shape of the addition to the cost of living is a matter 
which time alone will show. But it is prnlmble that capifallsts 
and wage-earners will lx? Imnelited by the new ]K)li<!y to a 
greater extent than the men Itelonging to the clean-handed or 
the learned professions. 

It is more than proltable that the adoption of a probtefive 
policy by India will induce foreign ftrms to establish themselves 
in the country in order to get the benefit of the protective 
tariff. The authors of the Report on Constitutional Reforms 


‘ Thc" nn Cunimmsial Mid IndusirM Pol'cy )ioliit out that 

made in tliiferciit coiiiitrioH fo establiah fitnto central of monopoliei havo boon 

towards (I) judicitil »nd iitlinimstnitiTo regulatiuii and limitation, and (2) the securing u 
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expressed the belief that the protected industries would he 
u ijirgaly financed by foreign capital attracted by the tariff.” 
Mr. T. N. Ainscough, Senior Trade Commissioner fur England 
in India and Ceylon, suggests in several parts of his two 
interesting Reports that British manufacturers should start 
branch factories in India. And when British firms establish 
tlioinselvos here, other foreign firms will soon follow suit. It 
would certainly lie wrong to object to such establishment on 
the mere gr.iund that the owners of thes(> concerns are persons 
of foreign extraction. A feeling of antipathy towards foreign- 
ers ought to he strongly deprecated. But the treatment which 
Indians have in the past reueived at the hands of foixugn 
capitalists cannot liut make thorn apprehensive in regard to 
the future. It lias always been the policy of the (Jnverninent 
of India not <inly to maintain an open door in this respect hut 
to attract foreign capital to the country hy various induce- 
ments. As a result of this policy the profits of industry have 
left the country to swell the riches of foreign nations. And 
the only benefit which the people have so far deriviKi from 
the prosperous foreign undertakings lias been, to use the 
words of a British official, that a certain number have earned 
wages ” in subordinate positions, or hy doing coolie work.”' 

ISxploitatioii has, indeed, lieen the watcluvurd of foreign 
capitalists. And in this work they Iiave always received the 
fullest measure of support from the Government. Not only 
has no stimulus heen afforded to indigenous enterprise, but 
foreigners Iiave lieen favoured as against the children of the 
soil. Xu attempt has been miode to conserve the mineral 
resources of the country, and the well-heiug of the laliourera 
has, until recently, lieen sadly neglected. But there is nothing 
in this to cause surprise. Discussing tlie different .aspects of 
lihe question of the export and import of capital in an admir- 
nhle work, a well-known writer observes : ” History shows 
that capital may be used for purposes of exploitation in the 

' Air A, ChatlaiioDi Sott$ on Indutirial Work ia ladia, 1905. 
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worst sense of the word. European relations with India iu 
earlier times, and in more recent years with parts of Africa 
and South America, are particularly flagprant examples. Oapital 
has been employed in numerous instances to drain countries 
of their resources, to weaken them economioally, and to 
degrade them morally.” ‘ 

It was the fear of further exploitation which led ardent 
patriots like Dadabhai Naoroji and Gopal Krishna Gokliale 
to hesitate to ask for a protective policy for India. Thev 
appn'hciided that the lieneiits of protection would be reaped 
by furei:{n capitalists, while the poor people of Indiii would 
be saddled with taxes.^ But even more serious than economu; 
exploitation is the dani'er of political iniluence.’' [t is un- 
fortunately true that the intluence of thi^ Euro]>uan inerciiiilile 
community of India is often o-vercised in oppn.sition to the 
political rights and aspirations of the people. One cannot 
fail in this connection to recall the various acts of oppriission 
committed by the indigo-planters almut the middle of the hist 
century in Bengal, and in more recent years in Champarau.^ 

* 0. K. Hobion, Kxpnft nf p, XfV. 

* Dudabhai Xuoruji wrote iii;iny v^arA : ** liulin suroly lufeils lhi> niil 'd Kitgluh 
capital i but it i.s Eiiiflish (vipital rtho 090(1.4. ari.l not th(> Kiitfliitb iii'MMioii i>i conio also, nnd 
•at up both capital ninl priiiliu'c." Pnvrrttj amt l^n-llritish liu/r in In-Ua, n. 229. 

Mr. 0. K Gokhalft Jciid in IfJll : “ Then* are ii\'o kiridii (if protcri!')ii. iho riKh*- kind 

and thfi wron;^ kind. .. InfliiiMit-.iil iiitorests, iiiftiiaiitiul ciimhinnM'oiiR, intluoiiliid p'^rtioe in 

Gnsflaiid, who cm hivii n*aly tn the Si-Totary nf State, to wlioin we have noHcvoas, 

will nut fill! to iaki» tlm fiilh'-if udv.^nriiiru of th» Hitii itioii, and thin hiiiri* of pnitcc* 

lion, which in a v;nf piwer, will he finployiMl. not in the interomn cif the people of I’olia, 
but in the iritercsitR of those partii's." And nuain : “ The fiieiiirieR which will receive iho 

pmtectinii arv* th'Ho run on Kiirupe.in and it in no uho the fuel that miwt 

of thcHO factoriuB an* in Kunjpean hands, and the prutits to Kii;(lwhiiic»ii.'* Mr. Bhiip'*ndm 
Nath llaHu also ••xpres«*'»l Hiniihir nontiineiitM. ri'i/e l^ebate in the Imliaii Le;rwl*li'' 
Council, .March, 9, 1921. 

* With n^Karrl to the poliiiiMil dnn^er firiHiii^^ from fonogii eapiinl C. K. Holwo** sajsi 
“ In caRCR wliero the liorniwiin; country w weak, lomlenf may eonnider that tlioir 

are bitit served by oncriMchiii;^ upon the political indepemloiiee of the borrower, and t 

govonimeiit policy of the lendinif State may be formed aisrordinuly.*' '*/ 

P.XXI. ‘ 

* For dctaili'd accounta of the incliffn troohltia in Bengal, nee llnc-klnnd, ^ 

X/ieuffnfiH/-OorernorH, ami Mitra. indigo Dinturbanen. Sir flaiikaran Nairn oe 
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Some incidental disadvantages of foreign capital are also 
worth noting. Any considerable importation of foreign capital 
will lead to an increase of what are called the Home Charges, 
the amount of which is already Large. Besides, as such capital 
will be imported in the shape of goods, the large influx of 
foreign goods will prove harmful to indigenous industries. 
Lastly, the organisers of foreign concerns will, more often 
th an not, import the stores nec<!ssary for their use from their 
own countries, thus retarding the industrial development of 
India. 

Adequate safeguards are, therefore, needed to prevent the 
evils which usually siccompany foreign capital. It is necessary 
ill this connexion to reineinher the distinction between loan 
capital and entrepreneurs’ (capital. In the former case, only 
the interest goes out of th«* country ; in the latter, the prolit 
as well. The history of «ithcr (fountries tells us that it is only 
in the earlier stages of industrial development that foreign 
entrepreneurs’ capital is considered necessary. As a country 
progresses in indust rialixatioii, every «*n‘ort is made to replace 
entrepreneurs’ ca])ital by loan capital, which, to use the word.s 
of a well-known economist, “ leaves in the possession of the 
debtor country tbe ^•xc^•ss of its earnings above interest, thus 
operating to enrich the latter more rapidly and at the same 
time elimiiuvting the unavnidahle personal inlliumce of the 
foreign capitalist on the domestic economic policy.”' If the 
Want of capital Isj found to prove a ival hindrance t«> indus- 
triil development hy indigenous ageuey. the (.Tovernment may 
borrow in Europe or America, and leiul to Indian industrial- 
*8ts. The loan market is now iHieoining more and more 
Hiternational, and as the credit of the Iinliaii (loviwnment is 
8“od, there ought tola' no ditUcnlty in obtaining the necessary 
wnount of loan capital. 

'■Mit to till. Dofi) 4 tu* 1 iui* Ilf iiitf tiovcrniiii'nt of liilUil. IIUS, a olwrt butuccumto 

Ornuei Econnniio ProtK-tioniom. y. 254. 

22 
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Of course, uo one will grudge to pay the legitimate rate 
of interest for the use of capital, such as is paid by borrowers 
in other countries. What in India is really objected to is not 
so much foreign capital, as control of industrial enterprises by 
foreigners. At present, a substantial proportion of the capital 
invested in concerns managed by Europeans is owned by 
Indians, but there are extremely few Indians on their Direc- 
torate Boards or in any positions of real responsibility and 
influence. One remedy for the present state of things is to 
encourage mixed enterprises which offer equal opportunities 
to Indian and European capital, skill, and organising ability. 
The promoters of prospective foreign ventures may be com- 
pelled to open their shares to Indians as well as to Euroi)eiins. 
To facilitate the attainment of this object, all flotations should 
be in rupee currency. Further, the law relating to the 
formation of Companies may Ist so amended as to provide 
for the adoption of a system of proi)ortiona1 representation 
for the election of the Directors of every Company or to mak-! 
the appointment of at least one-half of the Directorate Indian 
in personnel. Similarly, the existing foreign concerns may be 
partly nationalised. If the foreigners obstinately refuse to 
come to reasonable tcrm.s, a penalty in the shape of an excise 
duty or smiles tax may have to ho thouglit of. 

It would he very desirable to avoid all racial questions in 
matters connected with trade and industry. But this would l)e 
pos.sible only when the foreign entrepreneurs who derive so 
much benefit from their connexion with India agree to accord 
fair and equal treatment to Indians. Of course, if foreigners 
set up their skill in the country and impart it to the people, all 
cause for dissatisfaction will disappear.' But it they continue 

* It M iiitoroitinK in tliia conneiion to noto that Count Okumn nilTOcntod tho niliui***®" 
of foreign capitnl into Japnn ; but he wrote, " In inch nn e»ent. howeTor, f<-reign 
intending to iavoit in Jupaneae indnatriea alionld reoogniae the adTiwbility of toacbiagt a 
working of anoh indnatriea to the Jnpaneae, for it they inaiat upon awployins 
eaginean and workmen of their own antionalhiea, it ia likely that they will Bnd their un ^ 
takinge to he failures, or, at the beat, to yield only nwll proBta." f‘ftp Vaar* nf Jf*-’* "f*' 
YoL J, p. 64E. 
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their present policy of domination and exclusion, things are 
yure to go from had to worse. Now that India is self-conscious, 
it is not likely that she will allow her children to remain any 
longer in the position of hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
even in fields industrial. 

We come now to excise duties. Such duties as are im- 
posed on alcoholic liquors and other intoxicants call for no 
comment. But countervailing excise duties arc of a different 
character. The theoretical justification for the imposition of 
such duties is to iiphold free trade principles. These duties 
were originally levied in India to neutralise the protective 
character of the cotton import duties. The injustice of the 
measure was so great that it called forth remonstrances from 
all fair-minded persons, including som(> high British officials.’ 
IF a policy of protection is now adopted, there will lie no room 
For excise duties. These duties tend to discourage local pro- 
duction. Besides, their assessment and collection involve a 
searching enquiry into production and the use of an expensive 
and cumbersome machinery. 

Professor Pigou is of opinion that a somewhat greater advan- 
tage would ho oht'iiiuHl by a taxing country if a given revenue 
were collected by a prote(?tive import duty, instead of by a 
customs plm excise duty. There is, however, reason to exix!ct 
that the latter method of raising revenue would in general, 
have a smaller effect in raising the price of the taxed article, 
and, therefore, in injuring consumers. Hut he holds that, on 
the other hand, a part of the injury to consumers inflicted by 
protective duties is compensated by a gain to producers within 
the country, whereas no part of the injury inflicted by a cus- 
toms plna excise duty is thus compensated.* 

Mp. 0. c, StQvonfl ■Hill in 1H94: “ li wrlaiiily apppart at liMi aipilit to be driviu|r the 
'HKtrine of free tnilo ntlier hiinl to inriti' iln? ioKiiilatiiro of a country to inipoflo a wimeirhat 
nblcaomo ami unprociuptive rai. in onler tliat ifa own inaniifai'tiiivs may ho fret* from the 
•^pwiiio of odvanteg* homw lUgbt, orer imimricil gmid*." PriKveiJinir*. Imperiiil Legi«- 
'•‘•’• Co.wn.m December. ISM. 

f'oteciiTe end Pretorentba DuUm, CU. 1. 
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It is true that the burden of a countervailiug excise duty 
tends to fall on the producer, rather than on the consumer. 
But the greater part of the cotton excise duty is not counter- 
vailing, for the Indian cotton goods which compete with 
foreign manufactures are only a small fraction of the total of 
goods on which the duty is levied. In res])ect of the bulk of 
cotton goods, therefore, the duty falls on the consumer. The 
only ground on which an excise duty c;in imsonably be sup- 
ported in Indui is the small measure of protection which it 
affords to the liandloom industry. It would Is; going beyond 
the scope of this subject to discuss whether the financial exi- 
gencies of the Government would justify the imposition of a 
tax in itself so objectionable.' 

Export duties stand on a fiMUing entirely dilfenuit fnnn 
tlmt of import duties. The burden of an export duty falls on 
the domestic produc(>r, unless the article happens to belong to 
the category of a monopoly in which case it is lH)rne hy the 
foreign consumer. Ordinarily, thend'ore, an export (liity places 
domestic produce at a disadvantage as compared with fon-ign 
goods in the foreign market, and thus tends to discourage homr 
production. Such a duty should, therefore, be imp«>se<i only it 
there ara special reasons for its imposition. .Vt pre.M-nt, reve- 
nue considerations dominate the policy underlying export 
duties. But here also, a policy of protection, if applied uith 
due care aud forethought, may prove useful for purposes of 
industrial development. Sometimes, it may be desirable to 
levy export duties on raw materials in order to encouiago 
their manufacture within the country. A duty on hides 
and skins is a (?ase in point. Unfortunately, however, the 

' III mil. Hr. H. B. OnilnlilMiy ninvoit n nwiiliitinii in *hi' Ini|wriiil l.pjfiel«ii'’o C»»i>o'li 
urging tim abnlilion nf tin* ctiUoii cxiiiiH* iliily. It wim HuppurtiHl liy tin* Icmlini? I 
moDibcm and alnn by Sir Siuwiifin naviil i*ij]in*iivnting un ini]Miii.ini iM*oiii»n wl lln* l'.uri*l'^a?i 
mercantilo community. But it wan oiipnwMi by tliu UoTi!rnnn*nl on tin* ground of low “ 
Nvenw and alio of poimibli! injiiiy to the linndlaoni iiiduatry. I’nltf I'na'i'odiiigii.Wb Miuxb* 

mil. 
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present duty of 16 per cent, is coupled with a rebate of 
10 per cent., for which there is no justification whatsoever. 
A. strong case can also be made out for an export 
duty on oil seeds. There is bound to be a continuous demand 
for this- commodity in the home as well as the foreign 
market, and the local manufacture of the raw material 
is desirable from many points of view. A home market is 
more certain and .stesidy than a foreign market, and the condi* 
tions in the former are better known than in the latter. X 
small export duty may, on simibir though not equally strong 
(^rounds, he suggested on cotton. 'I’he retimtion in the coun- 
try of hones and other kinds of manure may he .secured by 
means of an exjmrt dutv, and this expedient would also be 
jnstiivihle for conserving tin? mineral re.sources of the country. 

But it would not Ix! advisable ti> extend this policy too 
far. A high <luty may drive the buyers to look for substitutes 
for the protected articles. .Vnd our unfortunate experience in 
the piist (Mght to make us careful as to the future. The 
.saltpetre industry was practically killed hy the high duty im- 
posed on it. indigr) also sutYcnvl to some i>xteiit from the 
burden of the export duty. An additon to the export duty on 
jnte is sometinu's advocated in some ({u:irters. Whatever may 
be siiid in favour of an increased duty on raw jute, it would 
l)c very unwise to incre<ase the burden on the manufactured 
article. In this w'gard, the discussion as to wlu‘ther jute is 
an al»olntc, or only a conditional, mono])oly ap})oars to be 
of miii'cly academic im])ortance. From the practical stand- 
point, it would bo .safe t(» regard jute as a temporary monopoly, 
hlforts arc lieiug mtule in Germany to find substitutes for jute, 
aod if the price of the article is artilicially raised, the industry 
** **“10 to 1)0 in great danger. There i.s one feature with regard 
^0 which introdum's a s))ecial difllculty into the question, 
•lute is grown billy in one province of India. The other pro- 
yuicos are not concerned in the production, hut they are all 
urested v.i the revenue which is derived from this source. 
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The temptation is thus strong to raise a large income by taxing 
this article. But unless the temptation is resisted, they may, 
though unwittingly, kill the goose that lays golden eggs. 

'J ho question of an export duty on food'Stuffs is beset with 
difB.cnlties. It is open to doubt whether there is, in h normal 
year, any exportable surplus of food-grains in the country. 
Some persons, whoso opinions are entitled to weight, hold that 
the total production of food in India is not sufficient for lier 
own eonsiimption, and it everybody were to be adequately fed, 
she would be a food importing, not exporting, ctoiintr}'. The 
matter demands a full investigation. As the question stands 
at present there is sometliing to l)e said on either side of it. The 
export of food grains causes a rise in their prices. Now, every 
person in the country is a consumer of food. The rise in the 
prices thus atfects the whole community. From one point of 
view, therefore, the levy of an e.xport «luty, which restricts 
the e.xportation of food, may bn regarded iis beneiieiai to the 
community. But, on the other hand, it is argued that 
agriculturists, who are mostly poor, and who constitute the 
bulk of the population, are Imnetited by the high pric»>s of 
food-grains under a system of free export, and the woll-to-<lo 
clas.ses can easily afford hi bear a slightly higher hiiideii. In 
this connexion, it is necessary to enquire whether the in- 
crea.se in the prices due to foreign demand actually reaches the 
cultivator, or is intercepted by middlemen. If the cultivator 
gets the lienedt, the case for free export becomes strong. 
But if the enhanced price goes to enrich the nwhojain or the 
enterprising, foreign firms, many econoinists would support a 
restriction of export by means of an export duty. 

Another argument against restrictions is that a fall m 
value, artificially created, may lead to the substitution of non- 
food crops for food-stuifs. It must !» admitted that there is 
great deal of force in this argument. But, of course, none of 
these arguments would apply to periods of famine or scarcity* 
In such ciroumstanoes, not only an export duty, hut even 
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alisolate prohibition, would be justifiable. But control of 
exportation would hardly be desirable even in such cases, for 
j^terference by Government officers with the course of trade 
has come to be associated in the public mind with dishonesty 
and favouritism. 

Import duties in India are partly specific, and partly 
ad mlorem. The chief merit of specific duties lies in the ease 
anth which they are administered. But they are inequitable 
in incidence, inasmuch as they fall more heavily on cheaper 
varieties of g^oods. They are thus opposed to the doctrine 
of ability in taxation. On the other hand, (ra2o/*e»t dutit'S 
are difficult to administer ; but they are more equitable. For 
the levy of duties ad valorem in India, sometimes the invoice 
raluos are considered ; in other cases, conventional values are 
Axed for definite periods. On the other hand, in countries 
like the United States, the floods arc ta.ved according to their 
value in the local market at the time of as.«cssment. From 
the administrative stand- point, the Indian system is perferable 
to the American, but it is less re.sponsive to variations in 
prices. ^Vs a means of aifording protection to' industry, the 
latter method is more eifeetive. But it makes so great a 
demand on the efficiency and honesty i.)f «ifficials that it would 
be hardly desirable to urge its introduction into the Indian 
Anancial system at the present moment. 

We come now to the question. What elYect will a policy 
of protection have on the foreign trade of India ? This ques- 
tion is nut so easy to answer as appears at first sight. One 
thing, however, is certain, namely that there will be a change 
in the character of the trade. Tndm will no longer remain 

exporter of raw materials and an importer of finished 
Soods ; but these tw'o classes of goods will figure more or less 
dually on the import and export sides of her transactions. 
Whether or not there will lie a diminution in the total 
volume of the foreign trade is more than can be prophesied 
ut present. But even if there be some diminution in volume, 
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it would not be injurious to tho best interests of the country. 
The present trade position of India is wholly abnormal. As 
has been observed by a well-known writer, the annual statis- 
tics of the external commerce of India are not, as in the case 
of other countries, a barometer of the progress and prosperity 
of the nation.* On the other hand, her foreign trade ha.s grown 
at the expense of her indigenous industries and her internal 
trade. The trade returns of India are thus an index of her 
economic weakness rather than strength. In no country are 
the intt‘rests of foreign trade and local production always and 
necessarily identical, and in Indhi they hare l)een, and at tho 
present moment are, almost diametrically opposed to each other.' 

The future well-l)eing of the country will thus depend 
not upon the growth of its foreign tradii hut upon its internal 
development. A wise policy of protection will lead to indus- 
trial expansion, which will far outweigh any possible dis- 
advantage arising from the contraction of its external cum- 
merce. It nei^l not, however, be apprehended that the possible 
decrease in the volume of India’s foreign irmle will be .so 
great as to affect in any appreciable degree her balance uf 
trade. Moreover, such <liminution is likely to be only tem- 
porary. The increasing indust rialmtion of the country will 

* J. W. Hoot, Trfi*)e R^Antiann nf the Itritifh Kmpirc^ CJli. V. 

* L. S. Aiiiery ssiys, ** Tin* voliifm* of tr.iilct, Hpf*riiilly, this voluiiii* of fureitfii 
boarH no rvlfitioii whntovvr to tfn.* totnl iii'itifuml iiroiliirtion or tn Ih** iintioMiil ivclI-bfitiL' 
depcndfsiit Ufifiii it. Tho tiationril iiiffrrHt in funoVii trailo Uuk not. in tho v-iliinm nf tlut 
trade, bnt wholly in itH diiiraetor {mwiilin^ niittoiiuiiiro for imlimtry or ntiiEtriiiiiiiy »f 
employment,” Fundamental Fallnricit of Free Trndc, p. IM. So uIho, K. llirrit writux. “ if 
trade is to bo pnjfitablo to any eoiinfry in pruporiioii ti> iln voliiiiic, it is .isxiMiiial that it 

ehoolil bnny itaolf only with tho import of Niirh coinino(litii>.4 na tiu? liiiid is iiim)Kihln nf 

growinff or producing, and with tbo birip^Ht ox|H*rt- of .nich comnioflirioH as ilm Iniirl tun a»d 
doee prodiir'e.'* Some WminenH A^pech nf Tariff licform, p. 3. 

This viow' r.»c(!ivM support, from J. Ctriinzol, who sayH : “ WIh'm an nmouiit wjinl to nr 
exceeding that which is gained in foreign tm<ln is loHt thniugh tho restriction of homo pro- 
dnetion, then there is no gain, but eventually a Iona ia aufferod. lin|iortfitioii and piporta- 
tiou do not 8tan>l in relation of direct eoinmuniuation, but aro aeparatod from each other 
by prodbetion and couHiiinption, ami bonce a continually favonrabb* inner economic baluiici 
may bo able tn offset an uii favourable outward oconoinio halaiico." Economic Froteetioniit^t 
p. 181 . 
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continually add to the purchasing power of the people. Be- 
sides, as industrial expansion proceeds, India will produce 
more and more for foreign miirkcts, instead of remaining satis- 
fied with (lie liome market. And in proportion as her exports 
inert^ase, she will he in a position to imy more goods from 
abroad. 

So far we have confined our attention to large-sciile indus- 
tries and small organised industries. But it w'ould not lie wise 
to neglect cottage industries altogether. Apart from their 
moral value— and Keonoinics hfiiig intimately related to 
litliics, moral coiisid(M”itious cannot be wholly ignored, — the 
economic importance of cottage iudustrics is very great. 
Kvery encouragement should therefore, he afforded to them. 
Very little can, however, he done in this direction hy means 
of the tariff. But bounties or subsidies may, in carefully 
selected (fa.ses, he of considiM-ahle assistance*. 'I'he hand indus- 
tries of weaving and spinning are now in a decadent condition, 
hut they stiM offer einployinent to largi* numbers of people. 
Their greatest usefulness is that they keep agriculturists 
employed during the off season, when otherwise they would 
have remained idle. During the.se months of the year, the 
labour of the cultivators and of the members of their families 
has pmctically no exchange-value, and the earnings derived 
from weaving and spiiiniiig, Ihoiigh small, help to supple- 
ment their income from agricultural work. Hand spinning 
also offers einployinent to widows and other persons who 
are incapiihle of doing out-door work. The finer fabrics 
produced hy hand have a beauty ami excellence which 
have ciiahliHl them to withstand, to so>iie extent at least, the 
comiKhition of mill madi* cloth^. But tlie eojirser kinds of 
cotton goods have always tended to disappear as soon as they 
have come in to rivalry’ with the product^ of the mills. 

A\eaving and spinning are industries in which the inter- 
ffits of the producers are nearly co-t*xlciisivo with the interests 
®f the CO isumers, and it is extremely desirable to save them 
23 
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from rain. A great deal can be done by introducing improved 
appliances, securing for the hand workers better credit faeilitjea 
and teaching them better methods of marketing. But the 
main solution of the problem is to be found in co-operation. The 
3^ per cent, excise duty on the produce of the mills is some 
advantage to the hand-weavers. But this small measure of 
protection will he of little use to the industry unless more 
effective methods are adopted for its resiucitation. 

The investigation of various questions, both scientific and 
administrative, connected with the tariff, will require the estab- 
lishment of a permanent organisation. Of course, the linal 
decision of questions of fisoivl policy will rest, not with this 
body, but with the Indian Legislature. It may, however, 
contribute towards intelligent discussion by supplying the 
necessary information. The Tariff Board will collect all avail- 
able data on the tariff law's of different countries and the 
economic and other conditions under which foreign industries 
work as contpared with tho industries of India. It will 
constantly scrutinise the returns of the internal as w'ell as the 
external trade of India, and carry out large schemes of 
investigation from time to time. It will enquire into the 
operation of the customs system of the country including 
questions relating to raihvay rates and shipping freights. The 
Tariff Board will he in close touch with tho Indu.<»trial 
Departments of the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, and will keep a watchful eye on the progress 
of the various industries specially those which are protected 
by the tariff. Lastly, it will be the duty of the Board to 
investigate the claims of particular industries tor State assist- 
ance and to suggest changes in the customs laws of the 
country. 

The functions of the Tariff Board should be of a purely 
advisory character, and it should not be invested with 
legislative or administrative powers. No attempt should hem ® 
to take tariff questions out of the hands of tho Indian Legislst®'®* 
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As Professor Taussig, President of the first Tariff Commission of 
the United States, says, *' Nobody, however expert, can settle, 
still less dictate, the position which the country shall take on 
controverted political and industrial questions.” 

The constitution of such a Board must be devised with 
great care. The President of the Board should be a judicial 
officer of high standing or an eminent lawyer, and he should 
be assisted by a whole>time expert as Secretary. There should 
be two other members of the Board, both of w'hom should be 
officials elected by the Legislative Assembly. The Legislatures 
should elect only such persons as have no private interests of 
their own to serve, and are able to consider questions relating 
to the tariff with a sole regard to the welfare of the country. 
Economists and public men possessing a full and detailed know* 
ledge of the industrial conditions of the country but not 
connected, either directly or indirectly, with any industrial or 
commercial concerns, will be tit persons to serve on the Board. 
On particular occasions, when matters relating to particular 
industries are under consideration, representatives of such 
industries and also of the general public may be appointed as 
co-opted members or assessors, with power to take part in the 
deliberations, but not to vote. Sinister inlluence is the chief 
danger of a protective system, and must be avoided at all 
costs. No pains should Im spared to secure and maintain the 
honesty, efUciency, and independence of the Tariff Board. 

The conclusion arrived at as a result of a detailed discus* 
sion of the tariff question is that a protective policy, wisely 
applied, will be helpful to the economic reconstruction of 
India, and will give her a place among the advanced nations 
of the world. Protective duties will, very prol»ably, add to 
the cost of living. But a price has to be imid for everything 
^^tot is worth having. Future gain can only be secured by 
P*®86nt sacrifice. The development of productive power is 
of the utmost importance to the welfare of the country and, 
*0 order tc secure this object, tlie people will surely agree to 
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bear the burden of protective duties. Ultimately, the loss ig 
likely to be more than counterbulnnced by the gain. The 
way in which a protective tax is expected to alTeot the dormant 
economic forces of a country like Indui cannot be better 
described than in the words of Professor ^Marshall : “ A protec- 
tive tax,” he says, “ which heli)s a young industry to develop 
its latent strength, may be in the inten'st of an undeveloped 
country ; even though the tax must inevitably do some hurt to 
those few industries, which are manufacturing for exportation. 
For the energy developed in a f<*w liigh-elass progressive in- 
dustries may spreml over a great pirt of the industrial systein 
of the country; just as witeit an iron screen (‘oiicentmtcs tlio 
whole draught of the eliiinney on a small (Kirt of a nascent 
fire, it may generate an intense local hiuit, which spnnids and 
pioneers the way for a broad, strong lire.”' 

But tariif protection alone will nut solve the problem of 
the industrial regenerati<ni of India. Thos(f who e\'pt‘et that a 
taritf will work wonders are sure to be disap))uinted in the end. 
Protection will prove useful if, .simultaneously with its adoption 
there is a growth of individual enttsrpri.se. 'I'he Stale alio 
must adopt various measures to eneouragt! industries. |‘ieneer- 
ing and demonstration may often be found ext remeiy ii.seful. 
Subsidies and bounties juay Ik- granted in .suitable cases, and 
dividends may sometimes be uuaranleed to Indian Cninpaiiies 
so that they may be encouraged to start new industries. .Vt 
present, foreign iin])orts reci'ive indirecd bounties in the 
of preferential rates in transportation both l)y sea and huul. 
The present policy of tlie. Railway Admiuistr.ations in Intb'a 
is to favour foreign goods at tho expense of indigenous 
products. The position ought to bo i’ever.scd. Iiitcnial tiwflic 
should, wherever prjssible, be given giawiter facilities than 
traffic with th<» ports. Freight-rate conajssioas should Iw 
granted to nascent industries, particularly fin* the carriage of 
raw materials. In Ciermaiiy and Belgium, the railways have 


* p. 333. 
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been used as an instrument for the development of indigenous 
industries with the most wonderful results.' An effort should 
be made to build an Indian mercantile marine. At present, 
the whole of the external trade of India is conveyed on foreign 
vessels, and, naturally, it is directed in the interests of 
foreigners. If India can develop a shipping industry of her 
own, it will grejitly benefit the economic development of the 
country.* Proper hanking facilities should he affoi-ded to 
indigenous manufactures, A comprehensive scheme of techni- 
cal instruction should also he devised. But even more important 
than technical education in schools and colleges is the 
training of apprentices in factories. It should ho made 
obligatory on all foreign concerns in India that they 
should train a numher of Indian apprentic(!s,* and the 
nigh Commissioner for India in Kngland should make it a 
condition of the purchase of stores from British ilrms that 
they should admit Indians to apprcntict'ship. 

But th.< most elTectivt! wjiy iii wliich tins State will he able 
to assist Indian industries will he hy the local purchase of stores 
required for the use of the various depsirtments of the State 
including the railways. 'I’he Industrial Conunission of 1916-18 
reported that the manufacturing capacity of the country had 
in the pa.st 1)uen far from siiiUciently utilised hy the Govern- 
ment, and this o])inion was endorsed hy the Stores Purchase 
Conunittnc, who recommended “ the .acceptance hy the Govern- 
ment of India, as a dcilnite ]K)licy, of the principle that all 
articles retpiired for tin* public service should Iv obtained in 

Hile tho opinion of Mr. I.lovii Gmi^, in Mr. S. 0. Ghnso's pnmphU't, Statt 

oflmlian Itaihr.,,,,. 

A ,,f jf .-iin junify protix'lion to 

'''•'iufariun;i ami nitririiltnn*. wo rt>rt.iin1y .•iiniiof ti.'iiy tin- nV'lii of niiviitalion lo an i>«|UaI 
*®®>i<Ii'«atioii.” lutrrnatioHal (’••■NfMcrfuif p. 2l7. 

n'****ti«i» of thr Pti-.pliivninil of liuiiiins on ilio K:iilway» of Iiitlin, tlto Indian 
iwny rniiiinitfcr olihcn'cil : * Tlir (Kiimjn niia^ wjtc liki* a iliin film of oil on tlio 

tho 1 Ik'Iow. None of 
Tlio Q^^****| aril occupiod liy Indiana, vory fow ovon of ilio liiphiT. Uopori, p. iiN. 

®n«nitleo itronKly urgeil the training of Indiana in nil tho hrnnohos ('f railway activiiy. 
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India, whenever they are procurable in the local market of 
suitable quality and reasonable price, as well as that preference 
should 1)6 given in all cases to indigenous articles or to those 
of local manufacture, except where it is manifestly disadvanta- 
geous to do so.” In the matter of industrial development, the 
Government of India should adopt the enlightened policy 
pursued by the United States, Germany and Japan.' 

Now, supposing India has a protective tariff, the question 
then will be, What use to make of it ? It is suggested in some 
quarters that the Indian tariff should be used as an instrument 
for bargaining with other countries. It is true that most of the 
advanced countries adopt this method to further their industrial 
and commercial policies. But it is open to doubt if India would 
be wise in following the practice of those countries in this respect. 
A tariff is at 1)est a dangerous weapon, and if clumsily handled, 
it is likely to do more harm to the user than to his 
adversary. Moreover, as has been rightly o1>served, tariffs 
are like armaments ; when one country increases them, others 
do the same. India’s fiscal policy should, therefore, lie one uf 
defence and not of offence. A tariff war is a costly business, and 
the prospects of succes.s are not always certain." Besides, 
regeneratml India must try to live up to a higher ideal than 
that of national selfishness and jealousy. A tariff war should, 


* Count Okumagivi'R a full acroufit of tlio various lUfasiircs adopM by t!n'StRti*i9iwo- 
mote industrial devclopinciit in Japan, fide Fifty Years of New Japan., Vol. I. Mr. T. M. 
Ainscoogh says : *' Tho foreign poliry of Japan is primarily a forward and active com- 
moioial policy. This cohesion and co>npcratiun of all intoresls for tho general wclfsre is 
carried to a degree which is not ciporiencod in the case of any other nation." Acporl lOl^i 

p. 16. 

■ The Committee on Industrial and Commercial Policy afUtr tho War obsenro: " There 
is a tendency to exaggerate tho utility of a tariff to any ono country in obtaining a n?iliict|on 
of the tariff! of other counlrioa It is common eipfrionoo that both sides to an upproai'liiDK 
negotiation start by raising their tariff rates to levels higher tlisn are uetaally heW ^ 
roqaisite for their respective oooymiic interesU, so ns to have ample margin for negotiatioiH 
and it is rare that tho disciissiona have endod in the reduction by either siiio of rates ho ow 
thoee previously in force, unless eucli reduction had in fact been decided from tho lint. 
Fids Beport, p. 49. 
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therefore, be the last thing to be thought of by a patriotic 
Indian as a policy conducive to the welfare of his country. 

It remains now to consider the effect of a tariff on the 
income of the State. There is an intimate connection between 
the industry of the people and the finances of the Government. 
Other things being equal, when the one prospers the other 
prospers also. If, therefore, ns is expected, a protective tariff 
proves a success, it will lead to an augmentation of the re- 
sources of the State. Until recently, revenue was the sole 
purpose for which customs duties were imposed in India. But, 
in future, protection, as well as revenue, will be the object of 
the Indian tariff. Within reasonable limits, the tariff may be 
able to serve Irath these purposes ; but if pushed to either 
extreme, the two ends will perhaps become inconsistent with 
eiich other. A moderate tariff will thus be the best from the 
financial standpoint. 

As a tariff implies indirect taxation, we are confronted 
with the question, namely, whether direct or indirect taxation 
is the more eligible form. A tax is unpopular all the world 
over; but a direct tax is more so than an indirect one. The 
very reason, however, which accounts for the disagreeableness 
of a direct tax makes it preferable. The taxpayer knows 
exactly how much he contributes to the revenue of the State, 
and ho mak&s it his business to enquire how the amount is 
spent. Another great merit of a direct tax is that, if properly 
gradusited, its burden tends to fall more heavily on those who 
are able to bear it with comparative ease than on the less 
fortunate classes of society. Again, the incidence of a direct 
tax is easier to determine than that of an indirect tax. On 
the other hand, a direct tax is .somewhat inquisitori.al in its 
*>aturo, which an indirect tax is not. It is also an advantage 
oa the side of an indirect tax that the piyment is made in a 
"“aner and at a time likely to be convenient to the taxpayer.^ 


■ VUt Mill, PlrinciplM of Political Economy. 
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But the tendency toirards regression or inverse graduation is 
the great defect of an indirect tax.' In comparatively backward 
countries, and specially in countries governed autocratiailly, 
indirect taxation is always preferred to direct taxation. But 
as a community progres.se.s, it tend.s more and more to rely 
upon direct taxes as the chief source of revenue for the State. 

In India, the Goveriunent, until comparatively recent 
times, shrank from any recourse to direct taxation, lest it might 
give rise to discontent. Non'ufllcial opinion, particularly 
among thi? richer classes, both European and Indian, h;ix also 
been in favour of avoiding direct taxation as iniiehas possibkO 
But now that some form of popular government is a1)oul to 
bo established in the country, it will be desirable to combine 
direct and indirect taxes in such ii way that the burden of 
taxation may be distributed cipiitalily over tin; whole surfaco 
of society. In such a scdieme of judicious combination, no 
section of tiic community will be overtaxed, and it will be 
possible to properly safeguard the interests of the poonw sec- 
tions of the community. 

There is, however, one diiliciilty which suggests itself in 
this connexion. Tin.' resources of the (joveminent of India 
have now been septimted from those of the Broviiici il Govern- 
ment s. Tho latter are in charge of departments of admini- 
strative activity which are intimately coniu?cted with national 
welfare. But their sources of income are* very few, and oven 
these are inelastic. On tho other hand, indirect taxation is 
completely in the hands of the Government of India, and so 

* I’rof. MnriiliiiH wivH ; • Many Hiirli (iniliri'i’t) prn.* wiili hiniviiwl wowlS"” 

the jaiorfat anil with ii(ni|i|ir<"cialili" wcil'IiI mi llin ricli ; wliih- tliiw wliii'h 

•hiefly on Ihn cronfiiirii|iliiiii of ih#* rk'li, lisivi* iinviT lirfii iiiiuli? to a 
Aftcr->unr ProhleMM^ \t. liWK Hu! .1. -A. Ilolison HfioiiH to K'’ when In* siy*-"' 

thti forma of taxfitifui, turlff iliitioa iiro the* must injurioiiH in their iiiiiiioroiw, 

and inculculublo aiiifiinj^M, in thoir ilnUya niifl iiiiMclontiil iiijiialieo of tiicir iiK*Mh*iici», »» ^ 
uncertainty of ihoir yiel'l, the coHllineriH of thoir collenlion, and tho hu8i«cH« 1'" 
corruption which they brued.” Taxation in tho New State, p. 130 . 

■ Kvtii Mr. Uoklialu wlio looked to the iiitorcHts of tho poor moie thiiii un} othtr 
•tatovniari, naid on ono occniiion : “ We can raiao iimcli lai^or rcveriiio than wo do at pw 
tniin cnatomH without its pniving biirdeniomo to any voction of tho cnmniniiity. 
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also are two of the most important direct taxes, namely income- 
tax and super-tax. The Provincial Governments must have 
more resources at their disposal if they are to properly discharge 
the duties that have 1)een assigned to them. And if they find it 
necessary to resort to fresh taxation, such taxation will neces- 
siirily ho direct. Under such circumstances, it would he desir- 
a])lo for the Central (lorernment not to encroach further upon 
the field of direct taxation which should lie left as far as possible 
in the hands of the Provincial Govcniinents. 

A word may 1 m^ said here about the effect of the tariff 
policy of India on her interuatioual ndations. It is sometimes 
said that free trade is the Isdter policy from the international 
stand-|)oint, for it pnul net's international amity and concord. 
Hi'.t this is an erroneous view. As a mattt'r of fact, it can 
liriKlnce as much liitttwuess, suffering and hostility as protec- 
tion. ff wt* appeal to t'xpi'rit'iice, we find tliat the application 
of the principles tif free trade has r> sulted in the econtimic 
degradation and ]H>litical subjugation of weak nations. On 
the other hand, protection may enable the weaker communi- 
ties to defend themselves against the stvongi'r nations Imth 
economically and politically. Solidarity among the peoples 
of the rt orld is certainly a most desirable oliject. but it can he 
attained only hy the adoption of thi> principh' of non-interfer- 
ence and the reeognition of the right of eaeh pi'ople to its 
inaxinuun emnouiie development. Of eoiirse. this is jKissihlc 
under lioth systems, ]iroteetion and free-trade, lint .so long as 
national fi'ailties remain what they are, proteetion seems to he 
the easier method of achieving the object than freetrade.' 

!• J. Ilivlii a .iinilar n|iiiiiiin in liw liVi: .Yii'anix. (inin/ol dnii- 

'I'ili.'a iliii nn>iiirinni nn iiitiTnntinnnl rt'lnlinns iliiis : Ir. ilu* jitaiv of the intornn- 

'■nmliliviKinii ,,f lalHtnr liptwm-ii nurioiiltiirc nn.l iiinnnfai-liin-s. afuimi-il hy olnMii'nl emno- 
* ''■’'''‘ion tif Inlmiir nrilhi’i ili ■ of ni.miif!ifi iirinj; If now ihc itprolop. 

>'S “ •’ •iMiry Ii'ihI* to iniliiKlriali/alion. nnil if iiutiiMriatixii. 
ih l*Oiriniitioii Ilf ilii. funntry in winrlJ-pronniiiii." ilnilini;*, it follow* that 

linn i*'^**'*'*’ . na an ini|Nirlniii niii to initnslriali/.nion, initiil uniho ]<ni|H>r mniii|nila- 

hi nn oxltninion of worM-.x'ononiio rrlnltinin." rronniMii* |*r.ttrt*tioni>iii. p. 342 . 

24 
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Englishmen often express surprise at the fact that the 
watchword among Indian politicians, industrialists and busi. 
ness men to-day is protection. This is true, but the reason is 
not far to seek. If Indians arc protectionists almost to a man 
thanks arc due to the policy which has 1)een so far pursued 
by the Indian Government in regard to the industries of the 
country. Indians object not to the principles of free-trade 
but to the way in which these principles are sought to lie 
applied in India. The people of the country are not so thick- 
headed as to be unable to appreciate the benefits of real free- 
trade, but they may 1)c |)ardoned if they take the professions 
of interested supporters of the doctrine with the proverbial 
grain of salt. Sincere advocates of free-trade, however, need 
not despair. As soon as the country becomes once more self- 
governed, and she regains her normal economic position, many 
a free-trader will b(? found in the ranks of her economists and 
state.smen. Meanwhile, India must l)e left free to settle her 
fiscal policy in the way she finds it l)est suited to her own 
needs and conditions. 


Pramatiiaxath IUnkkje.v 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

(ACT HI, Scene IV) 

[SeeHe. The tent of St. Thomas. St. Thomas discovered with 
Tnlsi the mnte]. 

St. Tliomai — 

Dost thou believe in Christ and in His power 
To cast the spirit of dumbness out of thee, 

A» He did whilom in DeoapoliKV 
(Tulsi nuiket sif/ii of aiseut.) 

Then lie thy lips unsealed in llis name. 

0 Christ, touch Thou Thy servant throu!;li my touch, 

And through my voiet* pronounce thine ‘‘Epphatha,” 

New lips unclosing to confess Thy name. 

Now, little brother, with thy earlie.st speech 
Gaiist thou inform me unto whom is due 
All glory for the unclosins: of thy lips r 

Tuhi— 

Jesu Ma.sih. Jcsii Masih. .lesu Ma.sih ! 

St. Thomas — 

Aly humble prai8e.s likewise, Lonl, voueh.stfe 
AVith this Thy child’s first utterance to receive 
Who in the mouth of Ixilies hast perfect praise 
{A cough heard in the doonrag.) 

1 * 0 , Tulsi, and enquin* who stands without. 

( Tuhi goes and returns, folUuced by th • ee servants who, 

honing loir, present off'rrings.) 

Thomas — 

At whose command bring ye these offerings r 
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Servant — 

Our master, presenou, is the a^^d SJteikh 
Of JaiTna, who waita barefoot at thy door. 

St. Thomat iffoing to lent door ) — 

Hail, holy Sheikh ! as if iny humble kuit 
Be not too lowly for thy dignity ! 

{Enter h'anpnnl and anlnanut in’ofonndlif) 

Oaspard — 

Noble Ajiostle, in yet lowlier hHlgennuil 
Once I l)eheld the Jlajesty Supreme - - 
A little child — ah! I can see Jliiii now, 

As llis sweet ^[other thromal Him on h(‘i' knee 
And we our homage paid Him, laying there 
Our gifts bof<ii‘o Him, gold, rrankincmise, myrrh. 
’Tis yesirs ago —howe’er shouhl I forget ? 

But, since the tidings of thy coming here. 

New longing hath awakened in my soul 
That I, in hejirt His .servant, might become 
By sacrament His meinlxM', till to-day 
God’s guidance, like a star ujton the road, 

Hath brought mu hither, where my heart’s desire 
From thee may tind fuliilmeut ere I (lil^ 

St. Thonian — 

Can it be trin;, them, thou art one of those 
Told of in Matthew’s gosptd, who were led 
To Bethlelumi from the Kasterii lands afar. 

To worship Him who lights the Gentile world ? 
’Tis many years ago ! 

Oaajmrd — 

My hairs are white. 

Alone of those who pilgrim’d I am left. 
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SI. ThoMttn — 

Pardon, MaliaraJ, if I snum but hIow 
T o conquer mine amazement ; I was e’er 
Uard of convincing. Take it not amiss 
1 dare to ask of thee some proof of this. 

(jimpui'd — 

If me thou douhtest, thi‘n diMnand 

More carefully concerning what 1 tell. 

Question me of that journey and its ^oal. 

With Herod’s diligence en(|uire of me 
What time the .star appeared. 1 mind it well. 

SI. ThnmuH — 

Hast thou no sistn beytjiid mere words to Jiive ? 
UnHiiiti'd — 

Vea, I can stive thee wliat 1 ijave 

l.'iito thy l/>rd in Hetlilehem lonit au:o. 

I'or I. it was who otVenal Him tlu> myrrh. 

The bitterness for shadowin'; of that euj) 

He dritined fur sinners' saki' on Calvarv. 

ft 

(Ay, tidings of it reaehwl us o’(*r the seas). 

Now the same gift I rendt;r under unto thee, 

As with an inward vi.sion I discern 
Shade of a doom impending o'er thy head. 
Kncircled with the crown of martyrdom. 

St" Tliuiiiatt-- 

IVlten ’tis His will, 1 will it. Welcome, llyrrh 
That promiacst to all unworthy nn' 

So sweet a share in Christ His suiTeriii'gs. 
dnjah, no more 1 doul t thee, but anon 
Will pour liaptismal waters on thy hesul. 
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When the King Oondophares and his brother 
By Spirit and water shall bo lx>rn again, 

Then thou, the third, shalt fall and worship Christ, 
As on a time thou didst in Bethlehem. 


Tulai — 

Master, two more wait on thee with nalaauu. 

SI. Thatuaa — 

Give mine to them in answer. Bid them enter. 
(Enfei‘ Grad and Sifamnian) 

Gad— 

Peace to thee, Swami ! l^et me liere present 
Brave Sitaraman, captain of the host 
Under Mahadevan of Mailepur. 

Sl.lhomaa — 

SaliHtm, Bahadur ! Peact; be unto th(‘e ! 

Sitaraman — 

O Great Muthappen ' ! unto me and mine 
What peace can be, unless thou Itringest it ? 

My wife and little daughter lie |K)ssest 
By some foul spirit, tormented grievously, 

Take pity upon my sorrow, thou in whom 
Resides the power of healing. Mailepiir 
Hath many in soul and body sick to death ; 

Come thou and heal our wounds, and set us free. 

St, Thomas — 

If thou lielievest on the Name of Christ 
This that thou askest shall be done to thee. 
Sitaraman — 

0 great Apostle, did I not lielieve. 

Should 1 .so far have journeyed to thy feet ? 

' JlHthaitptH -gniniirathfr, h term uf affectien rro(|iieiitly u»««l in Uio IjeRwnl- 
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Gad— 

And I with his my supplications join ; 

Beloved Apostle, untoMailopur 
My rood likewise with Sitaraman lies, 

There of Maliadevan his Majesty 
To make entresity for his daughter’s hand, 

Bor Magadan!, Rose of Indio, 

Whose sweetness overpowers the heart of man. 
Wherefore upon our marriage to 1)estow 
Thy benediction, c )me to Mailopur, 

>Viid rise the banner of the Cross anew. 

,S7. nomaa— 

FItwc I have raised it, and a Voice within 
Hath told me tliat iny la))our here is done. 

The vino is planted. God will make it grow. 
And give the increase. Unto one there falls 
The ta'^k of phinting, while the watering 
Falls to another, and God u.scs both. 

Nor when he calls His lalwurt'r from his task 
Shall His vim; perish ; for ’ tis His, not mine. 
SUni'toiirtn — 

Thou comest with us, tlien Apostle blest ? 

AV. Thomas — 

My son, I come — since in thy need I hear 
A Voice august that calls me : nor this time 
Will I delay my answer. 

SUarn nan — 

God ho praised ! 

Tnhi— ^ 

'fhou goest. Master ? Then I follow thee. 
Thomm — 

Come, little brother ; when we follow Him, 
We come to where we meet Him face to face. 
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Gaapai’d — 

Look, comrades, look ! There— in the vaulted sky ! 

Can we not see it V Ah, how bright it shines ! 

Sf. Thoman — 

What seest thou, O far>joiirii«yed and I'evered. 

That we perceive not ? 

Oaaptrd — 

’Tis the, star, the star ! 
l^p commdes, mount ! and on to Jtuthlehein ! 

[Htnfffffira tnid Jails. St. Ihotiios ealrhfis /nui.) 

Sf Thomas — 

Hriii!; water, ere too latel lie nighs apaeo 
His journey’s endiii":, where the yoiiiiy; child is! 

ClK'IV.IN. 

(To /mcoiilhninl) 

Kiun(.is a. .Inn) 


THE MOUSE-TRAP' 

Of twisted wire I made a little house 
At dusk, and set it in my haunted room. 

Hoping to trap a little lonely mouse 
That nibbled at the grain>heap in my hou.se 
Par-l)idden somewhere in the grever gloom. 

Wlicn a thin line of light was in the sky, 

I ro.se, and heard within my little hoii.se 
Of crooked wants, a sharp and desolate ery : 

Ah me! it was the plemling plaintive ery 
Of my grey soul that trembled like a mouse. 

H. ClIAnt)PAl)UVATA 
' RppnNiiicfil I'min Shnm-i't§ (April finil July). 
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Sitom ^at and i^car 

lAe Centenary of SheHey. 

Last year mw the centenary celebrations of John Keats, Dante and 
Moliere. On July 8th it will be a liiindied years since Shelley was 
drowned off the Italian coast during a storm. The centenary of Keats 
vras commemorated last year by a memorial volume to which admirers of 
Keats from all parts of Eurofic and America, and even from the Far East, 
sent contributions. We are ncit sure whether a Shelley Memorial Volume 
is in eonteinplaiion ; we only hope that the occasion of the centenary of 
one of the world’s greatest poets will nut pass without due and comparable 
recognition. — 8kama*a. 

Future of Civih'safiOft. 

It is no exaggeration to say thiit the key to the future of civilisation 
will be found in India. Once win Indiii for \Vp.<ti^rn ideas and ihstitutions, 
and the perils of the Middle and Far East will melt into thin air. Hut 
if the united India of the fnlnre be tiotached from the Occidental League 
of Nations, the way has been prej'arid for a fatal cunfliol between East 
and West which might well be the de:ith-stru*r^lc of civilised society. 
Fortunately, the |)orteiil8 are aliii«st all favourablr to the former contin- 
gency. In the first place, it is a coinmoii mistake to regard the people of 
India as racially an OnVntal stock. The fiindainental fact that the 
Indians are of Aryan blood, like ourselves, must never bo f<irgotten. 
In ancestry and traditional iiiherilancc they are as far removed from 
the Mongolian races as wc are. KetwetMi India on the one hand and 
China or Ja|)an on the other ”, says an acknowledged authority, ‘‘there 
is as Treat a differonce as between Tmlia and any Western country 
Fiirllier, the Tc/Am, or sacred b<>oks of the llindns, reflect an attitude 
towards life similar to that of the \Vestern Aryans. The great linguist, 
Max Muller, wrote that “even the blackest Hindu represents an earlier 
stage of Aryan Fj)«'ech than the fairest Seandinavian The shape of the 
iu*ad and the facial features further support the statcinriit that the Indians 
issued from the groat fouiitaiii-hend i»f Aryan races, the country between 
the f aspian Sea and the Himalayas . — Tke Ihrattt {Jfmfmtiii), 

Revival of Soviet Rns^ia. 

The London ‘‘Outlook” publishes simie astmiishing information 
s^bout Soviet Russia, supplied by Mr. Waller Diiranty, formerly Paris 
oornRspondeut of that journal. *Mr Durantv writes from Moscow on 
August I St:— 

“IJuless I am wholly wrong, the great Nijni Novgorod Fair, which 
0])en8 to-day and which 1 am just off to vi>it, will be a landniark in 
Russian hist«>ry. Russia is emerging fnmi night into day. The harvest, 
taken all in all, is only about 30 per cent, below pre-war average. This 
laeans that Russia has come hack, and that within three months the 
^sants will have upwardh of filly million pounds (in real purchasing 
va^e) to s|)end. They need everything, and an industrial revival is 
follow. Do' you realise that these people have stabilised the 
anl ft • make the common error of laughing at the Bolshevists 

u their finance. It isn’t orthodox, but, in a self-contained country, it 

26 
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works. The Russian rouble is now worth more than the Gorinaii mark. 
In March the dollar had touched 4} million paper roubles. Since then 
it has varied between four and live, and it is now alwiit lour. That is 
relative stabilisation. In the meantime, Moscow has done what so many 
other States will have to do, accomplishcMl demonetisation. Now notfs 
have now been issued worth 10,000 times more than the face value of tiic 
old notes. Thus a lOO-rouhlo imte is worth a million of the old | taper 
At the end of this year all the old paper money will be valueless, and 
people are already Ix^^inniii" to talk in terms of the new cnrreiicv. So 
to-day the new Soviet money is worth about 1,800 to the puiim], nr 
approximately twice tin* value of tlie mark, 21 msiilt which has Ixien accom- 
plished by stopping the printiii^-pn\<s 2Uid hy the so-oallod ' brciul-loan.' 
Here is a fact which ymi will think iiii aslunishini; paradox, hut it is true 
the State Hank has more ^old loiibles than it knows what to do with, .*nid' 
there is a msirkcd scarcity «)f psi)K!!r. If th.e Hank threw its ^nld roubles on 
the market it could still further improve the new ronbhMLinl prohahiv put the 
pound ilown to one tlionsand. Hut this will not be done, 218 the Holshevists 
tollowiiifj: the maxims of Keynes, want st:il)i!isstion rf exclian^TC imnv 
than iniprovemciit, and are satislied to leave tiiinufs where they are. 

The Japanese have just :iske<l the HuIslieviMs to a conference, the 
real purpose of which, I understand, is a coiiim* ivial :i<rivcinen1, pruliahlv 
on mucdi better terms for Japan than any oilier nations exci^pt Persia, and 
AfgiianistiUi have yet olitaiiietl. I ninieistaiid Knitland has a fiiii'cr in 
that pie. What ahsiinl rnmuiirs I re.ad in ihi^ Kie.rlish pajM'rs, which now 
get tlirongh to .Moscow in a week, about tin* impending flight, 'tf 'I’rnlskv, 
the fatal illness of Lenin, 2 iiid the appri iiehing internecine struggle nnil 
fall of the Government ! No (lovcMiiinent in Kiirope is more stable, bi-nin 
is much IjCtter, 14 alnady seeing iniporfant people tor an lin!ir or two comt 
day, and they ex|H*cl tlnit by the diil of .Viigiisl lie will 1 m» to go lii 
Moscow and work one '»r t\v<j ihi\s ea'di week.** — 7’//e 

It is propos-ttl to e.rimmeiiiorate Pnd’e.s.Mir George Saintsbai v ^ i-evciity- 
sevciith birthday, which falls on CJctober :;!:i of the pi cm'iii \ ear, I ly pre- 
senting him with an nddres-* of eoiigrat Illation and good \vi-«hes, tiMi'liicr 
with some more substantial token of the regard in which he is held hy his 
old students and hy the wmhl of letters, writes the ••Times”. Tlw 
movement Iris taken its risr^ in the first in.staiiee, among tlio.*^e who have 
been student.^ of flic i'rore.vsor in the Knglish cla.sscs at Hdiiibnrgli 
University; but. it was felt tl.sit sonic of the younger men of letters 
might ffare to joiii ill the tiibiite ; and so coidial has been t'ncir response 
that it has been decided to aildn ss llm ap|)4*al to all who feel synipatliy 
with his personality and .scholarship, or who recogiii/c the inimeiiso debt 
which students of literature throughout tin? Hritish Knijiirc and the whole 
Knglish-Hjieakirig world have owi?d to him for iipwanls of tw * generations. 
It is intended that the coin pitmen turv address should be signwl by all 
subscrilieru to the Tistimonial Fund. 8iiliscriptioiis, whieh may be oJ any 
amount, without limit in either direction, shniild lx* sent at the earliest |m)s- 
siblc moment to the Honorary Treasurer, William Wil.^on, Ksq., Swrelaiy 
to the University, The Old ('tdlegu, Kdinbiirgh, hy whom they will bcdii y 
acknowledged. The amounts of the individual donations will not latmwt 
public, blit a balanced audit sheet will be furnished to all subscribers. 
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“ASHES” 

Where are our youthful dreaiuH, 
0, where are they ? 

Vanished like sunset "learns 
At the close of day. 

Where are our ideals, 

Lift us they higher? 

Alas, unheeded spsirklcs, — 

Stars in the mire. 

Where are our cherished hopw ? 
Immured they lie 
Whore no fultilment opes, 

.■\.nd so they die. 

Life, thou art a mere \r:iste 
That ashes retrieve ; 

.\h, hitter is the taste 
The ash«'s leave ! 
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Bureau of Education, India, Indian Education 1919-20.— This 

reviews the growth of education or rather the activities in edaeation 
within coi;aisan(;o of the Gowrnmeiit of Iiidiii. Of course there ia 
much systeniarie progress as is patent from expenditure on education and the 
total number of pupils under instruetion in India from 1858 and 1867 to 
this day. But tlie statistics are very much mislf^adiiig as the total area 
under review and total revenue of the government are not taken into 
consideration progressively from year to year, fkiid it is eonveniontiv 
forgotten that in the days of the beginning of English ediieation there 
were indigenous institutions, tfiuiftiis and /jjUmJ/us tur primary education 
as w-ell as hfs etc., for higher education and India was not exactly full 
of illiterate ‘ Bed Indians ’ when the beriig-i government look "upon 
itself the task of educating the country, as would be the impression from 
the graphic chart. 

Kskakk 


A Mid Victorian Hindu ; bvSukuniar Haidar, B.A.— A sketch of 
the life and times of HakhaM is ll ildar, wirh a foreword by Pram.iiln Xatli 
Bose, B.Sc., (Londoii) Pp. Price Us. 2-8. lSt20. 

These books are cxtrOTnely interesting for the light t!ii*y throw on 
the period now known as ':\nglo-Beiigal**c lten-iHsan>‘e. Wliilf ihui*' of thr<r 
roHche*! the eminence of Bankiin, or Deberidrairith T.igoi'o»or Keshalx'haudri, 
or Viwkanaiiili, wi* fe *1 we are in prc-cnce of true men i-haraclmse l by 
a truth and eirn‘'stni*}*s and di^sire to servo so cornmop. t» the eiili'ired 
middle-class of the day. Such a typical successful ' Mill- Victorian ' llinJu 
is Rakhaldas Haidar. 

P. M. 


Memoirs of Kali Frosnnna Singh; by Manmatha Nath Olio.sh, .M-Am 
F.S.S., F.U.E.S. Pp. luO. Price lls. i-8. 1921. 

Kalipropsunna Sing, a cultured aristocrat and the celehrateil author 
of the Bengali version of the Mtihahhnrala died young, but lived long enough 

to take jjart in what may be termed 'a classical revival' of Sanskritic 

dramatic representation and hohiing fast to the national castum*‘8. 
may be liopeil that this biography would stimulate the ambitious laiidlo s 
of the present day and imbue them with the right spirit. . 
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A Hodem Saint of India.— A sketch of the religious life nt Seva- 
brata Brehmarshi Sasipada Banerjt by Satindranath Baychaudhary, M.A., 

B.L. Romance of a Great 

Indian Social Servant (or the life and career of Mr. Sasipada 
Banerjt) ’ by B. N. Motiwala, B.A., L.LB., Ph.D. Pp. ID. Price annas 
two only . 

The subject of these two memoirs has been held in very hi^h esteem 
by some and is remarkable as the founder of a tbeistic societ\% the 
Bevahy*^. Uc led a spotless life dedicated to social service and boldly 
stood against the conventions and |)ettinesses of the day. His worthy son is 
the present Dewan of Mysore. 


Bureau of Education, India, (Pamphlet No. li). — Education at 
Jainsheilpur, by C. E. Fawciis, M.A., l.E.S. and M. 1). Madati, M.L.C. : 
Price One Anna. 

This extremely useful and eheap publication shows what could be and 
shdiild be done by capitalist millionaires. It sivmid he a lesson for ail uiir 
capiial'sts and popular ministers as to wlit-re to put the pres«iure. 

PM. 


History of British India under the Company and the Crown : 

hv P. E llolierts (Oxford at the (’lareiiiloii Pnss, lUilV 

The Government of India— a brief historical survey of Parliamen- 
tary Legislation relating to India ; hv sir ('ourtenav Iibert,(}. 0. H., 
K.C.S.1. (Oxfoixl at the Clartndoii Pivs>, llhii). 

Looking at the matter from the historu'al point of view th>* growth 
of British power in India is a fascinating subjt>ct. .\ gmiip of 217 London 
adventurers was incorporate<l into the K:ist India Company on the List day 
of 1600 to trade with the East Indies. In two centuries and a half the 
(k)iu|)aiiy bequeatheil to the (,Vowii the political control of the whole of 
India. Mr. Itoberts iieetls no introduction ti. tlie students of British Indian 
history. A novel feature of this Iwok is that fully one-thinl of it is 
devotwl to the post-Miitiny period. Xeoess:irilv the latter periml is not 
^ callable of real historical treatment. The aridiives of the India Office, 
iJelhi and Calcutta hav«? yet to yield their secrets. The author saiisties 
ijnself by {Missing “ non-committal verdicts using skilfully the elaborate 
|»>niitesand state paiMrs, the coinposiliuii of which is ‘an engrossing occu- 
Patnm of Indian rulers.' 

. ^ hat strikes us most in reading this book is the conscientious attempt 
S ni- ^ imiiartial. His ailmiration for the greatness 

^bves achiovementa does not blind him to his hero's ‘ certain moral 
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limitations/ Clivers over fondness for money crippled the Coiniaiiv’s 
administration and so ho inust Ix^ar the hlamo for the notorious m'ls! 
government of llongal that followed. Mr. Roberts does not always shower 
lacans of praise on the cotupicsts of tiie English. Speaking about Ilu. 
final ooiu|uest of Burma, under niifferiii, he says that it ' involves a difficult 
problem of political casuistry.’ He admits that * the abstract rights of 
semi-civilised countries receive scant recognition when groat colonixin.* 
powers converge upon them.’ II is sense of fairness leads him to dcf«nli 
the Russian advance southwards towards Afghainistan as being as inevitahlo 
and as little deliberate as the English advance northwards to the Hima- 
layas. 

All the variwi aspects of the rise of the Knglisli have heon well 
treated. In the early part of his book, Mr. RobiTts makes a skilful use of 
the India Olliee records and Mr. Foster's Eiujli*h Fucfnrif'Jt in EuVin. ||(. 
does not treat with iniiiiile tlciatl the unending series of wars which furm 
a large part of the llritisli Indian period hetween 1770 to lS!0. ||(i 

l)assGs over too hiirrieilly the Anglo Fri'iK'h dud for supremacy in Imli.i. 
The best portions id* the book are those di*:illng with the relations Df tin* 
English with .\fghanistaii. .lust now wIumi the whole of the Frontier 
Policy is so keenly discusseil, it is very interest iiig to ivail of the origin'! of 
this perennial |>r(dilem facing the Indian iiilers. Ueferriiig to the intro- 
duction of the Kngli'ih language and Wc'-lerii science under Fciitinck, 
Mr. Roberts rhitiks it was iiiil'ortmiate that at that time philo>upliic.il 
radicali-sm witii its sliihboleths of individualism and freedom from all 
restrictive bonds was the fashion in Kngland. He rfinarks rather aciitily, 

' we attempted to raise a ra<‘c of administrator*: on the litcratiiii* d‘ Ibwi'lt.' 
With the latter-day dev**lo| nieiits of the Biitish j»oIicy the author l< liiir.lly 
sympathetic. He coinlcuins the transfer of capital anil parti mi larly thr 
way in which tliis change was brought about. It wa< tin* aiinoiimviiKMit 
of the Kiiig-Kiiipcror sjieakiiig '•//•»/ from hi*! Indian tljr*'nii ami llie 

Parliament was not at all Cijn.».iiltcd. *If such momentous rrfu! m< eoiiM br 
carriiMl by the e\'cculivt> mi i»> own authority, it wimM hi- •lillieiilt to 

imagine any circumstanc«*’ in which the legislature wmilti Iiave to be 

consul teil : It was the work of Liberals who arc supposed lo he jealous of 
any encrcadmieiit on Parliamentary privilege. From the cnn.-stit'iiional 
standpoint Mr. Rob(.'rts is undonbtedly right. 

We can very cordially lecifinniciiiJ this book to the ailvaiieed stmlerils 
of the British period a*: well as to public men who will lind it diUb’ult lo 

obtain a better aecount, in a short C'Uiipa.ss, of the historical origins of most 

of till! presciil-dav topics. We may, however, puiiil out one m] 
mistakes which we trust will bo corrected in later «*dilioiis. Lord Suna 
of Calcutta ip. oSO) .•*hould, of coiiise, be l<onl Siiiha of Raipur. Sonnj^ 
the names in tin* map of Afghanisiaii on pagi? ■b'lO arc wrongly priiitcj 
Gilgir for Gilgit, Mashij for MH.stiij, Niiiija for Hiiiija. Another *'‘**'*?”/ 

defect is the absence of an exhauMlive and criliisal bibliography' for w ii 

we shall have to wait till the fiftli and Ki.xtli volumes ol the ( am ri( „ 
History of India apjiear. . 

British authority in India is derived from a twofohl ^ , 

Crown and Parliament in England and the rulers in 
Sir Courtenay deals only with the various charters granted by t le 
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and siicccs&ivtf Acts of Parliament dealing with Indian aifaiis. In 
ordinary histories of Briiisli India these Chaiters and Acts are so scaltered 
aboutf ^hat it is impossible to obtain a ^ood idea re^ardiii^ the evolution 
of tlic present Government of India. The change from a mere Company 
whicli was granted by Klizabctli tlie exclnsivo right of trading ‘beyond 
the Cape of Bona Ksperanza to the Straiglits of Magellan^ and making 
Measonahle laws* to the ]irtsHit complex sysl cm of government with its 
elaborate codes is vast and jiroiouiid. Sir ('oiii'teir.iy divides his subject 
into three periods — the trading pcriofl, the periocl of eharfers, which 
ends with the rZe/et//// grant ; llu* ])eriod of ilouhle (lovernment, characterised 
hy tlic inerrasing contiol ff the Company by Purliainent which ended in 
1857 ; <ind the present period of constitutional experiments. But the author 
ivcogiii/e« that ‘a thread of continuity cunnrets the sueeessive stages of 
legislation in India and any (livi>ioii...is .•subject to the charge of being 
Knglish arbitrary.’ 

Ill this book we find that the Past India Company was the outgrowth 
of the Levant CoinjMiny which hail l eiii i hai tried in 1.581. The latter 
Company .-eiil merchai ts to the IVisian CJiilf who oblaineil articles at Lahore 
and Agra and brought information of the profits to br accpiirofl by a trade ■ 
to India; wliilc the Last India Company grew and deviloped. the other 
C'oiiipany dwimlled and di.'>a]>|>inrcd in There aic veiy few striking 

rhanges in 1 he first 150 years of the C’l inpany’s exis’risc-e. The first really 
important Act dealing with Imlia was the Hegulating .\ct of I77i). Sir 
Courtenay deals learin dly with the coiilliets wliieli it gave rise to in the 
(lOviTiior-Cieivrars (’ouneil, the struggle between the Couneil ind the 
SiipreiiH? (!ou!I. The inereasing intmfeivnee of the Parliament in the 
Coinpany*s a ITairs made the assumption of the government of India by the 
Crown in ; 858 a foiinal rather than a suhslsiiitive ehange. 

•Inst hofure the (Niiupany expired by the Chaiter Ael of 1S53, the 
Exe.'iitive C'oniieil of the (loveriiur-CJeiierai was i nlarged by the addition 
of six members i'luin various pm ts of India to fi rm a Legislative Council. 
It was round the niieleus of the Kxieiitive (\uin:il that the Legislative 
(■ouiieil devtdoped. .Mr hough eoiniH)sed of otlieials in (\'m]‘any’s siTvioe, 
tile council displayed an inconvenient *legree of independence and its powere 
were eli])ped hy the Indian Conneiis Act of l8t;l. The main interest of the 
])0st-Mi]tiny period is the development of the legislature ---a subject as yet 
not ilioruiighly investigated. Sir ('oiirten.ay gives us all the important changes 
imule by llie Parliament after I >57. \Viih the piactiseil hand of a legal 
Instorian he takes ns through all the changes inaile in the (loverniiieiit of 
India. The value of the book would have been niiieh enhanced if it hail 
Contained an index, although excellent suh-licadings to .some extent supply 

Y. J. T. 


.. jnie Sorrows of Louis XV, infant King of Prance ; by 11. W. B. 

no; (Calcutta, the (Vntral Press). 

sho ** ^ charming liti le story meant for the young and miiiiitiatcJ 
Wing how uneasy lies the head' that wears a crown. Although it is a 
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translation from French, we hardly notice it while reading the imniphlet 

The date of the story should be not 1745 , but 1 7 1 5 as Louis XV was born 

in 1 7 10 and Orleans was proclaimed regent in 17 15. 

Y. J. T. 


India’s Mission to the World; by Annada Prasad Rhattaoliaryva 
M«A. ; Price annas four a copy; to be had of the Book ('ompany Ltil/ 
College Square, ('aleutta, pp. 15 only. ' 

The writer of the painplilol exhorts every one to lead a godly life as 
therein lies salvation. He says that ‘ if Kiirope is regenerated the whole 
world will be regeneniteil through her and by her example. Let the 
reign (if fHMce and eonteiitiiient, happiiRvs and godlinerfs be establLhcd in 
£uro|)e, and through £iiro|ie, in the whole world. Let India accoin|ilish 
the task that lies before her, win iiiitnortal glory, and fulfil God’s will/’ 
IVe say, .\nieii ! 

. Kskark 


Sir Gooroodas Banerjee ; by Lai Bahadur Clumilal Bos.), I.S.O., 
M.B., C.I.E. cte. ; published by Messrs. S. K. Laliiri & Co., .16, f\»lle;;e 
Street, Calcutta ; price Us. 2 |ier copy. 

Sir Goorooda.s was one of those few men in whom western leaniini; and 
eastern simplicity was happily eoiiibiiuxl. Tl»e first Indian \'iee-Chari» ollor 
of the ( alciilta I'liiversity, the biograpliy of Sir Goorooda-s covi>?.s an 
im|Mir(aiit chapter in (he History of Kdiicatiun in Bengal, lie was for about 
forty years connected with tlin Cniversity. A brilliant student, .in eniinont 
lawyer, an exceptionally siicMfessfiil tcaebcr, one of tlie most renowned 
of the lliuh (.'ourt, '^ir (iourooda.s ivas a man nuiver.Nally n .-peeted and an 
fducationi.st who had his eyes always fixed on the past. The biogmi'lii'r 
Rai Bahadur Dr. Bose was a iMTsonal friend of Sir Goorooilas and his 
informations had becMi at cliffcrent times lieeii gathercsl frori! the suhja't 
of the biography hini'^elf. And the aiioc;dotes he gives in tliis book are 
extremely interesting and give a. very pleasing piel lire of Si** Gooroodas, 
his relatives and friends. Bui wc ih» not find in this biography a graphic 
History of Western Education in India, the growth and development of 
Indian IJiiivcrsities without which an aceiirate estimate Sir Gooroodas s 
services to his country wdafma /Dr/Zer is impossible. Sneh a biography 
is a n*al need but cannot be compiled in a few months. In tlie nieaiinme 
llai Bahadur Rose’s book will bo useful for those who want a short bio- 
graphy of the deimrted great man. The book is nicely printed and ivell- 
illustrated. 


S. N. S. 
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An Introduction to Co-Speration in India;— liy C. F. Strickland, 
J.r.S., Oxford University Press, pp. 75. Price Rs. 2. 

This is the first of a new series of publications — “ India of To-day” 
scries — published by the Oxford University Press uinler the ^^eneral 
edil»rship of the Cent nil Bureau of Information, (ioveriiinetit of India. 
Mr. Strickland first of all examines the evils whieli co-operation seeks to 
remedy, and, in doiii.i' so, he discusses the cooiioinie conditions of llie world 
as now governed by capitali<iii, and the pruimsals made by Socialists and 
others f«)r their iinprowment. He th**ii define-; the meaning of “co-dpera- 
tioii'' nnd ijives a brii'f first-hand account of what has been aecoiiiplished 
liy co-o;)crators in Ein^laiid and Italy: in his bo'>k — ‘ Studies in Knropean 
Co-op»'i'utioii ” — he has dealt more elaliirately with the cu-iiperative achieve- 
ments of Italy aii'l otlu?r Kuropenn countries. He then describes the 
ilifTerciit ly|»es of consumers’ and producers* co-operation and finally reviews 
the onj^iii of the iiinvi'incnt in India, the pro^^ress made up to date and the 
principal forms of society which have been ili-velupeil in India. It is r»*ally 
marvellous that he lias dune all this within the brief eoinjtassof .seventy-five 
|)ii>:es : :is a reliable and autbi>ritative introduction t > llic study of eo- 
(iporatiuii in India it can lianlly be surpassed. We only wish that the price 
was a little eheapt*r. 

P. D. M. 


The Feeding of Dairy Cattle: by Andrew C. McCandlish, 

Professor < f i)airy IbisbaJi liy. fowa State (\»l!i*ixc of ALiriculturc ; John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. I*. :2Sl, Price net. 

Diiriiii' the last f-vn tlecadi s, r* inarkable iniprovcmcnts have been 
brouo;ht about, tbrono|i untiriiio enciLry of jua- lieal feeders and investigators, 
in tlie field of animal nutrition, particMilarly of Ihiiry (':ittle. 'l lii? author 
Ijives a br'ef resume of the work bitbertn iKuic ami reviews in a iion-tcebni- 
oal iiianin-r the fuiidameiilal prinei]iles on wbieb the suliition of the i|uestion 
rests. Miieh of the iiiforiiiati 'ii refers to the rniied States i f America 
and the treatment of the subject naturally ba.s a refeivnce to the .Vinerican 
conditions. Yet, the book may be very U'-cl’ul to those who are anxious to 
obtain some idia of seieiititie fe-dn*.-^ of dairy cattle. Wc havi* not yet 
awakoned to the Gravity of the situation eausi'd by rapid deterioration of milch 
cattle in India. Tl-.e solution depends not on conferences, iiiivtin^is and 
pious resiibu ions, but on patient inv«stiirati-uis into the problems of feeds 
and feidiuir*' by men of science. A II- India (‘«»w (\>nference would do well 
in rceo^t)i-<iii^^ iStve/Ziv as an aliv ( » achieve the object the ('uiitercnce seeks. 
The I niversily of ('alcntta has now ncouui'^ d Aifricuhiire as a subject of 
pDst-^riiilaate stinly ; and witli the publie support the I uiversity may under- 

dairy investigations and other prubloins related :o eat tie improvement. 


\ \i:KXI) 1S.\NATH (jAXC.ri.KE. 


4Corwtioii for our last issiii*,(Vol. IV, Niimlicr :1, September, 1922), 
11, roail />9/,iAvr, instead of and .)49, line 11, 

term ’ for ‘litoratare’. 
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KRISTO DAS PAL> 

When I was asked to speak on this anniversary of Kristo 
Dos Pal’s death, my first thon^ht was that I was a most un- 
suitable person. I hare never spoken before; I have verv 
little belief in the value of speakiii", especially public speak- 
ing, and tliink there is far too much of it. I imagined I must 
have heard of Kristo Das Pal, but whatever it Avas tliat T had 
been told had made no impression. Still, the invitation to 
speak, if I did not immediately decline it, would be an incentive 
to me to break ground in a new course of reading. I should 
be led to road the life, or lives, of Kristo Ihis Pal. That would 
not take long. If, when I had read them, I bdt 1 bad nothinir 
whatever to say, then I could decline the invitation. Thero 
would be plenty of time for another s])uaker to ho selected. 

The subject soon promised to he of unusual intenwt, .ind 
the moi'e so to me bt'causi; of a coincidence. It was that 
Kristo Das and my father died about the same time, an 1 at 
about the same age (Kristo Das was a year old'T than my 
father), and death in each cn.se urns due to over- uork. They 
were more capable than their fellows to al)oiil the same 
degree ; there had been a claso similarity in their work, l»th 
having been Secretaries to public Ixidies, over which they 
exercised enormous influence : and each had neglected his 
private fortune in the ])ul)lic interest. A public sulweriptioa 
was raised after the death of each, and I imagine that the 
number of subscribers and the amounts subscribed were not 
very di.s.similar. 

Another fact of intore.st that emerged was that Kristo l)asi 
a young man educating himself, had spent all day tor four or 
five years among the l)ooks of the Calcutta Public Library 
at Metcalfe Hall. As some of you know, Metcalfe llaii is 

* Leciuro dulivored at the UniToreitj fnetltnte on Jnljr 24, 1B32* 
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where my own work takes me to daily. Had my time happened 
to 1)0 Eristo Das’s time, wo should have met daily, our faces 
would have been familiar to each other. As it is, I have the 
pleasure of thinking that our feet liave stood on the same spots, 
our hands holding the same books. 1 shall never again be 
able to look at the familiar stamp of the Calcutta Public 
Library on a book without thinking of Eristo D&s Pal. 

I spoke of him a moment ago as a young man educating 
himself. But he had liad a toiicher — Captain 1). L. Richardson 
.—and had been fortunate in that teaclier. That is another 
matter that makes the subject one specially interesting to me. 
But Iwfore I say what I wish to say about that, there is some- 
thing to say first. 

You are met here to do honour to Eristo Das Pal. It is 
not that ycHi think it will do him good : it is for some good 
that you hope it will do yourselves. 'Well, if it is to do you 
good, and if any part of that good is to derive from my speak- 
ing to you, I must |K>int the moral of things. T should like to 
point the moral of Eristo Das’s having had Captain Richardson 
to l)e his teacher. 

It liecomes very evident, as one reads Eristo Das’s writings 
in the “ Hindu Patriot,’’ and not only from their language and 
style, but also from their moderation, weight and force, that 
he had la’ten very well taught, which makes one interested to 
know who taught him. It was Richardson, lie joined the 
Bengal army when eighteen years of age. He cannot have 
received much education. He l)egnn almost at once to con- 
tribute poetry to the Calcutta Journal. While he was writing it, 
he was not training his mind in exact scholarship. I have 
written poetry myself, and so I know that. Ho left the army 
and became a journalist. He rejoined the army, hut left it 
^Snin, and again became a journalist. In those later years 
he can as little have trod the paths that lead to exact scholar- 
*1*1? as in the earlier. If his day had been this day, and if he 
had applrd for a teachership, ho would have hcen turned away, 
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a little scornfully too, as utterly unqualified. Well, tliinws 
were different in those days, and he liecaine a teacher, all 
mthout a University degree, Avith only such knowledge 
as he had picked up in the street. Yet all the enquiries 
that one makes go to show this — that he Ava.s far and 
away the most successful of the Knglishnien Avho then 
taught in Bengal. 

He taught Knglish literatur(\ lie ctiniiot have known a 
vast de-il about it, but he had a great love of it. But what 
made him so good a teacdier of Kristo Das and the others was 
less his love of literature than his love of the youngmen them- 
selves. He had that trait of character without which no man 
can succeed as a teacher -yet ninety-nine teachers out 
of a hundred are ap])ointed without en(|uiry whether they 
possess it. 'I’he trait of character was this— that. In* was 
happier in the eomimny of the young timn in any uth(*r. lie 
filled his house Av it h them. He had little or no sense, that 
they Avere not his countrymen, lie was without race 
prejudice. 

I must not labour the point any more. What dilTerence 
Avoiild it make if 1 did ? You will go on looking only ti> the 
academical qiialitications of the men you a[>poiiil to leach your 
children, and most of them will make \'ery poor livu-hors. 

1 Avoiild next point a much more iiiiportaul iiioral. It 
will he diillcult to put it clearly. 1 will do iny he?!, and you 
must follow attentively. \l'« ha\'e A'cry' poor minds, wc ordi- 
nary mortals. They an? veiy feeble instruments for thinking 
things out. Yet tlujre are many things, very diflicult things, 
that AA'e must think out, for we liave to act. We do our best, 
but our best is a very feeble thing, and we make appallii^s 
mistakes. There is a n*medy. [t Is to steep our minds in the 
writings of some man of large, fertile and far-seeing mind, 
until we become so .saturated with knowledge of the w'ays and 
working of that mind, as tr» he able to apply it, as a second 
mind of our own, to our ow'n circumshinces. It can bo done. 
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You rauy so aaturato your mind with Carlyle’s teaching, and 
1)ecome so familiar with the trend of his thought, as ever after- 
wards to know, not with absolute certainty, bnt with sufficient 
certainty, what he would have thought of such or such 
circumstances, and how he would have decided to act. 

After all, what is at the liottom of all reverence and 
remeraljering of the great men of the past hut the instinct 
that we have need of the guidance of their example, and what 
would justify that instinct, if their example wiis too uncertain 
a thing to ascertain ? We arrj agreed that it is not too uncertain. 
What, however, is clearly involved is a deep study of those 
great men. 

I must take your word for it that Kristo Das Pal is the 
man rightly chosen to he your example ; for I do not know 
your national heroes well enough to s-iy whom else you might 
choose. Very well, then ; y<>u follow his example : when you 
are confronted with a diificult, perplexing situation, and know 
not how to act, you ask yourselves : “ How would Kristo Das 
Pal have acted in these circumstanees ?" and according to the 
answer, so you act. That, at least, is the theory. How far 
you carry it out in piactiee I ilo not know. Pew echoes from 
the outside world- penetrate the hook-lined corridors of Metcalfe 
Hall. 

That, as I say, is the theory. When you have to make 
up your minds about soinutliing ditficnlt. as whether you 
should join a non-co-operative movement, yon ask yourselves ; 
“Would Kristo Das Pal have joimnl it ?” and if the answer 
i* "Yes,” then you do join it ; if it is “ No,” then j'ou do not. 
And you need not follow his exiunple only in such high and 
jwghty matters, making uso of his mind, as a second mind 
unproving on your own, only in political questions. If you 
allow m<‘, I will quote the following. It is from one of 
Lives of Krisio l):vs. ‘'The worker in India.. .hius to fight 
I® powers of nature. Th.. Bengiili in particular finds the 
Physical C'/ndilions of life altogether inimical. A more 
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enervating and disagreeable climate than that of the plains of 

Bengal there has probably never l)een there is no 

controlling natural agencies like the sun, rain and wind. 
Existence has to he undergone in the midst of an atmosphere 
which is steam. One blessed with a lai^ measure of native 
energy may live, hut the conditions of life make mental work 
unusually exhausting, physical excercise disagreeable, sound 
and refreshing sleep impossible, and languor chronic. 
By careful habits men may live to a good old age ; 
but the most important conditions of a long life seem to 
be the absence of sustained intellectual work, atd frequent 
retirement to salubrious climates.” 

I can imagine not a fewof you reading that and saying that 
it is quite true : and if you were really to alxiiidon you selves 
to such pessimism, and 1 have known .come do so, how 
could it not greatly curtail your activities ? But ask your- 
selves what Kristo Das Pal would have said to it ; you know 
at once \ he would have said : ” Come, now ; that is uonsensi*.” 
And indeed it is : and be it said, before we pass on, that nolli- 
ing ever did leas harm to the body, nor less threatened life, than 
sustained intellectual work. It is almost as good u medicine 
as fasting. 

If we are to use another man’s mind as a seoemd iiiiiid of 
our own, there must 1)e, iui has I)ecn said, a deep kiio\rledL;i< of 
that mind. Sumo of you, or at least some persons still alive, 
were born suiBciently long ago to have derived that degra* of 
knowledge of the mind of Kristo Das Pal from actual contact 
with the man, or from intercourse with men who hsul such 
contact. For otiiers, for the younger, it is necessary IhAt 
there should be a good Life of Kristo Das, one comparable 
with Froude’s “Lite of Carlyle” or Trevelyan’s “Life o* 
Macaulay,” and all the more so Iwcause Kristo Ibis’s writiu.iP’j 
such being his circumstances, were not w'rittcn as much f(»^ 
posterity as for contemporaries, as Carlyle’s and Macaulay 8 
were, but wholly for contemporaries. You must forgive i®y 
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gaying that you do not possesM so good a Life ; indeed, far 
from it. I have been asked not to say what I think of the two 
lives that you do possess. Well, £ won’t ; hut I rely upon you 
to agree with me in what I leave unsaid. 

Such an adequate life of Kristo Das as I have in mind 
would set forth, one hy one, the questions that it fell 
to him to deal with. It would .show how he dealt with 
them : what temptations, as that of yielding to popular 
prejudice or clamour, he avoided ; and it would show, I 
think, how painstaking he was, and how sane, moderate, 
coueiliatory, reasonaldu and good-humoured he invariably 
was in a conduct of public business. Some of you may 
think that his spirit would condone the love of opposition 
for its own sake. 1 rom the w<*rds of at least one speaker on 
an earlier anniversary the impression is to be gathered that 
Kristo Das, daily after breakfast, girded on his sword, and 
tedlied out to slay the dragon (lovernineut. It would have 
Ixiuii an exciting life, no doubt, but Kristo Das was a seriously- 
iiiiiided man. lie knew that perp<'tual strife l(‘ads to ruin, 
and impoverishment, and famine, and death. So whenever 
it was possible without loss of honour his inclination was to 
concur, or to acquiesce. 

There will 1)o something in tin; example that Kristo Das 
rnigU he for you that eaiinot, unfortunately, he set forth in 
any life, but that must be supplied out of your owu imagina- 
tions. One is not sure that it would not be the most valuable 
part. If Kristo Das, a vigorous man, were alive now, he 
would be no longer “II is Majesty’s Oppo.sii ion,” but one of 
the Ministers. One feels liow he would h.Hve weleoinod the 
®PlX)rtunity that power would have given him; with what 
alacrity he would have entered upon his duties. Yes ; but 
^®es not that show better than anything how little he eared 
for opposifiou fop its own sake ? 

It is interesting to speculate upon the reforms to which 
'isto Das would have set his hand, and to wonder what 
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opposition he would have met with, and from what quarters it 
would hare come. You are in a better position for such 
speculations than I am, for you know so much more of your 
country and its needs. 1 will leave the speculation to you, then 
— but with a w’aruiit!'. it is, not to imagine thac Kristo Ihui 
would always have known Avhat to do, and would not some- 
times have thought it best to lotave bad alone, lust he make it 
W'orsc. AI)ove all, not to imagine that he would not some, 
times have h;ul to do things tli.'it he hattul doing, and would 
not have done, if evil men Inid not compulled him to do them. 

I have admitted th-it I am too ill-informed to spiieulate 
myself upon Kristo Das Pal's reforms, and that 1 must lu<-ive 
the matter to you. There is, however, one thing in which I 
know better tiian you do whether he would have taken action, 
and what action it would have been. I. can imagine his hear- 
ing one morning, as you are all destined to hear, that the 
Imperial Library is being ruined, (if you want to know 
e.Yactly how, come to Mete ill'e I [all smiiu day, and I will show 
you.) Kristo Das would have said, I am sure; lieing rninrd? 
Impossible! Ibil 1. must go round and see. It wonh' newr 
do for a thing of such value to bi* ruimsl. It eoneenis us all. 
What should 1 have Ir'imi without books? .Viid he would 
have taken his umbndla and h.ave come round, and somethin!; 
would have been done. 

I have invited you to one speculation : 1 inviti* you now 
to another. Imagine that Kristo Das Pal has beeji a Minister 
for thirty years, but that his long labour is over at last, and 
that we have just returned from some farewell banqiad, or 
from consigning his body to the flames. Much would he 

changed from thirty vears ago, from the time when Kristo 

Djis Pal first hee^ime a .Minister. Many reforms would havo 
been carried Political and Municipal institutions wouhl have 
been changed out of all recognition. But how much would 

remain unchanged? J low many slothful men w'ouhl still be 

.slothful ; liow' many dissolute men would still be dissolute , 
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]ioAV many ignorant and stupid men would still be ignorant and 
stupid ; how many corrupt men would still bo corrupt ? Pools 
would l)e fools and knaves knaves. At bottom life in Bengal 
for you and for mo would be what it was before — a fine thing 
oiilv if we could make it so ourselves. A thought, that, 
calculated to bring homo to us the fact, commonly lost sight of 
completely, that political institutions have only the value of 
the fruits they produce, and that those fruits may be very 
small. They ara too commonly thought of as talismans, 
especially in this distracted country. A talisman is a thing 
capable of working wonders. My brothers there are no such 
thill us. The u.\aniple of Kristo Das Pal even is not one. 

What T have so far said was alt that I intended to say to 
vou, but when mv notes had Iwen read it wivs suggested that a 
little more elaboration of the (xirt dealing with the life and 
work of Kristo Dus Pal would l)o welcomed. What I go on to 
say yoti will please take us a postscript. 

I do t.ol really know enough of his life and work. (That, 
1 may he permitted to say iti pa.ssing. is more your fault than 
mine. You should have seen to the writing of a good 
biography). But T liav(‘ learned something. He was a man of 
such obvious value, in whatever relation he might stand to you, 
that people were always ready to make a special law for him. 
If it was a (question of the payment of a subscription to a club, 
Kristo Das, if a lad too poor to pay it, was especially ex*unpted. 
if he got into a false position as a journalist, as nnco with a 
railway company', but, recognising his mistake, withdrew his 
strictures, and offered to pay the legal expenses, it pleased the 
otlier pi'ople to pay them themselves. One is reminded by 
that of the fact that the hmdlord of the house in which Carlyle 


livi'd for well-nigh titty years diil not raise the rent, because he 
felt that Carlyle was not an onlinary person. They all felt 
that Kristo Das was not an onlinary person. There was in his 
•lay an erratic, half-mad Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir 0eor5,e Campbell by name. He wjvs always doing wrong 
27 
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things, and Kristo Das had to keep a very sharp watch on him, 
and sometimes to speak of him with a somewhat sharp tongu«. 
It is clear that Sir George, recognising Kristo Das’s right to 
criticise, never really resented anything, and when one day 
it fell to Sir George to introduce Kristo Das to a newly arrived 
Viceroy, ho did it in the manner in which a man introduces 
one friend to anotlior. And that Viceroy already knew that 
Kristo Das wiis not an ordinary man. lie had learnt as luuch 
while reading the India Olilcc tile of the “ Hindu Patriot.” 

That brings me to another point. Someone had said some- 
thing to this effect: "If Kristo Das could rise from nothing 
at all to a position of such eniineiice and influence, any Indian 
could do it.” IHr. X. N. Ghose had licard this, or read it, and 
it had stung him. So he considered tins whole mattta*, care- 
fully no doubt, but I think with an unconscious bias, and this 
was his conclusion : — that Kristo Das j)wed almost everything 
to luck. That is a view that I cannot hold at all. 'I’lu're niav 

ft 

have been some slight element of hick in his securing the 
Assistant Secretaryship to the British Indian Association. It 
there was, it w’as very slight, for Kristo Das, young as he was 
when they appointed him, had already distinguished himsell'. 
The luck was not in their appointing him, but in tin ir having 
the sense to see that he was the man to appoint : tlnw might 
have appointed somebody's nephew bi'csiuse he wa'> .somebody's 
nephoTV. The luck was theirs, not his. Tlien it has liccn 
argued that, having .secured the Assistant Secretaryship, his 
getting the Secretarysiiip was only a (piestion of time. Wliy 
so? Assistant Secretaries do not always liecome Secretaries: 
they only do so, if they do very well as assistants. Kristf) Das 
did. It has also been argued that Ills holding the Secretary- 
ship made his nomination to the Legislative Council a matter 
of course. Of all the argument that seems to me the weakest 
part. A seat on the I^gi.slativu Council is a coveted thing- 
Is it to l)e supposed that no mcmlmr of the British Indian 
Association coveted it, and tliat, a wealthy and powerful man, 
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])0 could not have secured it by insisting a little on his 
claim ? 

Again it has been argued that the " Hindu Patriot *’ was 
a successful journal, and brought its editor revenue and 
eonsidemtion, not because that editor was a remarkably able 
writer and journalist, but because it was the organ of a power- 
ful political organization, a journal, tlierefore, that everybody 
was bound to take in and road. Well, in the same writing in 
whivh that is set forth, this also is stated : “ Kristo Das Pal 
received the “ Patriot ” a dying concern, and left it flourish- 
in,'.” When it was a dying concern, when Kristo Das took it 
on, was it not already, and had it not for some time been, the 
organ of the British Indian Association ? When, after Kristo 
Das Pal's death, it began to go downhill, was it because it had 
ceased to he the organ of the Association, or because it had 
cwis<!d to Ik? remarkably w«?ll managed ? 

Vou may he thinking that I am still not at very close 
(juarters wdh Kristo Das Pal’s work. Ft is true that 1 am not. 

I (Might to l)e speaking about the Bengal Tenancy Act, the 
Vernacular Press Act, the lUcrt Bill, the Cotton Duties Coii- 
trovtu’sy, the Calcutta iFunicipality, and so on, and the part 
that Kristo Das Pal took. Well, 1 cannot, and I cannot 
liecause the way had lujt h(‘en prepared for me. The view has 
been too readily taken that Kristo Das was occupied with the 
(luestioiiN of the passing day : that they had their interest while 
that day still was, hut have none now ; and that consequently 
there is uothing now to ho said. (That is the attitude of mind, 
perhaps, that has led to so little of the history of India being 
written by Indians). That is not such a view as we English- 
nuni take, when it falls to us to write of such a man as Sir 
flolxjrt Peel. We do not say : How can pople be expected 
h) be interested now in Catholic Kmancipation, the Reform 
bill of 1832, the Bed ChanilK’r (Question, the Repeal of the 
Corn liiiws, and tho Bank Charter Act ? ” We do not say tlrat, 
but that lire story of these questions must be told in full, for 
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without tliat telling the part that Sir Robert Feel played cannot 
be made plain, and so cannot be judged. It is the judging 
that is important, wo think ; for we cling, pathetically perhaps, 
to the belief that there are lessons to be learned from historv 
We cannot assume tliat Sir liol)ert Peel always took the ri'dit 
view, or did the right thing. If we did, it would do Pool id) 
good, nor us any either. It will do you no good to iissumo it 
in the case of your hero. Do you ? 

J. A. ClIAI*MAN 


ON THE SUMMIT OF THE HILL 

[ l’>oin fiofltho 1 
On the summit of the hill 
Peac*! doth brood ; 

Hreezes, too, hav<* grown (|iiite still, — 

In the wo«)d 
Quiet every leafy crest : 

Woodland birds hav«? stopped their soog; — 
Wait awhile, — 
lire very h)ng. 

Thou too shalt rest. 


PoST-(JltAI)TlATB 
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the ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS— CENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 

I arrived in Paris from Italy on the 8th of July. The 
cttlehration of the Centenary of the Societif Aaialique an well 
as of the reading of the Egyptian heiroglyphics hy Champollion 
fell on the eve of the Frencli national — the llth of July. 

Tile first function in connection with the celebration was 
a social gathering — a tea party in the ^Nlusee Ouimet, on the 
lOtli, which was the first of many similar gatherings that were 
to follow. f)n the llth, in the morning, there was a meeting 
in the hall of tin; Suc'uUe (leof/rtiphitjnfi, presided over hy M. 
Senarf, and in this meeting congratulatory addresses were read 
hy the representatives of various learned societies. In the 
afternoon at t o’clock, the solemn cidebration of the Centenary 
took placi: in the grand imllr of the Sorbonne, with the 
President of the French il«>public in the chair. After the 
address from Seiiart as Pri'sident of the Soci^ie Aaiafiqite, 
s[)eech«!s were made by Dr. L;inmau of America, by Dr. 
Thomas of the India Office Library (representing the Royal 
Asiatic Society as well as tin* (loverninent of India) and by 
other gimtleinen, among whom were the representatives of the 
Italian and Egyptian Governments. The general tone of the 
speech of Dr. Lanman (which was in French) was remarkable 
for the bread spiiit of respect and sympathy which it mani- 
fosted for the East and for its insistence on an attitude of 
frank fellowship towards liisteru peoples which Wo.stern 
Orientalists above all should slnnv. Dr. Thomas's address was 
no less happily conceived, and broad-minded, and he fully 
nscogaised the value of the work done hy Indian and other 
^^'<torn Scholars ivorking along modern lines. The meeting 
ended with discourses from tho French Minister of Public 
I»8tructi(.n and from M. ^lillerand. 
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In the evening, M. S^nart gave a reception to tlio 
delegates and members of the SocUle Avialique at his 
residence. 

The next day, the 12th, there was the morning sitting 
at the Societe (ieographiqne. There were, as on the day 
before, addresses of felicitation from various learned bodies, 
and there wei*e also a few communications of a scienlilie 
clniracter from some of tlie mentalists assembled. I took this 
occasion to say something on behalf of the Universil v of 
Calcutta, and of tliose Indian Scholars who know and 
appreciate the valu<; of what hits twren achutved by the oriental 
scholarship of the West. I reail a brief speech, on the 
following lines : the greatest gifts are spiritual, and to nir 
mind the greatest gift that we in India have received from 
the West is that her scholars havts helped to reveal to the 
world and to ourselves our past — have helpial us to know 
ourselves properly ; and not only have we in India l.Moieliied 
from it, but the "West as well, and the whole cjf the civilised 
world: thus, for example, the real Buddha, the real Asoka have 
once more been established in Indian life, national and indi- 
vidual, as great c.xcmplar of spiritual aspiration, and the\ now 
inspire and encourage men all over the world, and tlndr voice 
reaches all. Our scholars have eons«jrved carefully fis a priceless 
heritage the treasury of ancient Indian thought and cidtmv, 
and the AVest now has undertaken to distribute it for the honctit 
of man everywhere. A hrotul humanism, a liberal spirit of 
curiasity, which nsecived its life, so to say, with the living touch 
of Indkn thought symlKdised by Sanskrit, over one huiidr^ 
years ago, manifested itself in the birth of oriental studies, 
the work of the great scholar — discovcror.of Europe in the •‘udy 
part of the nincteouth century : the same spirit also show^ 
itself in India at the same time, and it found its expression iu 
the widc'Spread desire for wostern learning, and incarnated it^ol > 
in Ram Mohan Roy. AVo anj, however, grateful to the ^ 
of the AVc-st, conspicuous among whom are those of Franco au( 
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her SocUt^ Aaiatique, for helping through means direct and 
indirect to bring about an intellectual renaissance in India ; 
our young men are coming forward, inspired by their noble 
example : for all this we can only oiler our cordial felicitations to 
Soci^td Aaiatiqne for hundred years of labour which is far* 
reaching and abiding in its results, although not apparent 
from outside. 

S^nart w'as in the chair, as on the day before. 

In tbo afternoon, there were more functions of a formal 
or social nature— a meeting in the Kgyptian galleries of the 
bouvre to celebrate Chanipollion’s discovery, a reception at the 
residence of the Director of the Musee dii Louvre, and a aoirie 
at the mansion of Prince Bonapirte. 

The ne.\t day, on the DUh, there was the usual meeting 
in the morning at the SociSte Googmphiqne, and ])r. Vnvale 
made two communications bearing on religious life in early 
Persia, fn tin? afternoon there was another reception, one 
i;iven to the delegat»w by the Municipality of Paris at the Hotel 
tie nilc. The celebrations terminated with a Ixinquet given 
by the HocU’U AeUttUjue at the Hotel Palais d’Orsay. After 
dimior, there were spwches from Jf. Senart, and from .some 
of the guests, and the speech of the French Minister for 
Colonies was an elo(]uent plea before the orientalists to help 
to bring about brotherhood in the world by teaching the 
Western peoples almut the greatness of Eastern Cultures. 

The celebrations of the Centenary were thu.s brought to 
a close. The whole function was entirely successful, and the 
personality of the eminent President of the SoeiSte, M. Senart, 
with his perfect courtesy and charm of manner, will remain 
long in the memory of the delegates from distant parts. I am 
glad that there was some one to represent (howsoever un- 
"^orthily) our Univ(n*sity on such a unique occasion. 

SUNITIKUMAR ChATTEBJI 
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THE PROBLEM OF ENGLISH IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF BENGAL 

The MeeotnmendatioHS of the Commission : 

It is evident that the report of the Calcutta rnivcrsily 
Commission has not produced a final settlement of the pro)), 
lem of the medium of instruction and of the place of 
English teaching in Bengal. 

The Commission's t'emmmouilalions were : — 

(1) More attention to the vernacular ns a niethud of 
mind'training. 

(2) Reduction of the English medium up to the present 
Matriculation stage hut its retention above tiiat 

(3) Adoption of improved methods of teachim; Kiiidish 
{eis., use f»f modern phonetic methods, also widt'r 
reading). 

(1) More dnistic tests of “ practical knowted'^t of 
English.” (This appe?irs to mean ability to i</,ivk 
and write morlern English). 

In general the Commission’s aim is “ to make the c-dnciitid 
claascs of Bengal bilingual.”' 

The problem of the medium of rnstruction and of Kii^lish 
teaching in Bengal is a form of dilemma. Whethi^r vl;iss 
subjects such as Ilistory and Geography arc taught hy the 
teacher in Bengali or in English or not hanlly aifoeds that 
dilemma which is — 

(1) If a Ijoy knows no English or little English ho ciiniwt 
be given a higher education nor indeed ctin he do nuudi to 
educate himself after he leaves school for the vernacular gives 
access only to a very limited library. 


■ Vi>l. V, |i. 48. 
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(2) If the boy learns enough English to prepare him for 
liigher education, he does not have time to learn other subjects. 
Ills schooling is over-hurdened with English, lie is bilingual 
l,iit uneducated Whereas the vernacular boy is educa- 

ted (as regards more school subjects) but not bilingual : he 
htis opened the door to an almost empty room. Thus the 
dilemma is Eilinguism or Education. 

There is but one way of avoiding this dilemma, namely, to 
reduce the time given to English which increases by the elTiciency 
of the muling, done in the lime. The abolition of the English 
‘Medium’ will certainly improve the work in History and 
Geography and those other subjects in which it was previous- 
ly employed, but even so the present allotmeui of time to the 
subjects other than English is inade([iiale. We must save 
time on English if iinproveinenl is to l)e made elsewhere — in 
the leaching of the Vernacular for example, as the CommLs.sion 
suggests. 

Time may he saved in two ways ; we may retain the 
pnseat requirements and the pmsent syllabus, and hope to 
get the same or Ixitter results by more efllcient means of 
instruction ; or we may reduce our demands while still aiming 
at impmvenient of teaching so that what is set down shall be 
done w<>ll. 

There, is no doubt but that a very great deal could be 
achieved and a good deal of time saved by improved methods 
and we may reasonably hope that something will Im achieved 
since a good class of men is laung attracted to the profession 
by the recent impruvemi'iit of pay and prospt'cts. But im- 
proved methods require tnuiiing : the training course is very 
short, and the nuinl)cr of men trainefl annually is not large. 
^0 may hope for steady improvement from this direction, but 
cannot hope for any large and immediate elmnge, nor can 
"0 hope for a large and UTiivers<al saving of time. 

The problem, therefort*, whioh we have to consider is 
whether it jg possible, without assuming higher teaching 
29 
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efficiency than either exists at this moment or can exist 
universally in the near future, to reduce the time devoted to 
English 'without seriously impairing the value of the study 
of the l)oy8* education as a whole. 

Ill considering this jiroblem, as in considering every educa- 
tional problem, it is extremely necessary to distingiiisb liet- 
ween the needs of the Above-averge, the Average, and the 
Below-average Ixiy. 

The Siiper-Honnai Bon : 

The super -normal lioy has never bad any great (litflculty in 
coping with the English education of the High School. Now, 
the High School was originally iui<.'uded specil’ically for ths 
super-normal boy, and a generation ago when High Sehoolii 
were fewer and secondary education was more of a luxury, these 
schools were attended chiefly by super-normals. They found ni) 
difficulty in following the course or in mastering Knglisli. 
Sir Gooroodas llanerjeo was not an educational failure ! 

Since those days the standard of a boy attending the nil'll 
School has dropped. The High Schools are no longer orsu|>i.‘r- 
normals but of all classics of boys of all grades of iiitelligiMice. 

This process has arisen very naturally on! of the origiiiiil 
policy of the Uircctors.’ The incentive to education where it 
is not compulsory is most usually ambition ; hence if the 
vernacular .schools ‘lead to nothing,’ if they are admittedly 
intended merely for tho.se who will follow their fathers 
humble footsteps, the ambitious hoy and the hoy of amliitious 
parents will not attend them. All parents who send their 
sons to school without compulsion are ambitious. It isohvious 
from the figures of any (piiiiqucimial report that it is only m 
so far as the Primary 8cliool Icails to the High School that it is 
attended at all, namely it is only those rtlassos in the Priniarj 
School which are Ixdow the lowest class of the High School, 
that are attended in any perceptible numbers. The result h<w 

‘ M’Itt * Kduuatioii, Sttluclivc, 8|N!cifi«\' LuiigiiimiH (ii'fcii iiu«l Co., nH7. 
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l)een that the High School to a large extent has taken the 
place of the Primary School : it has become the People’s 
School, and it contains, tiierefore, a large number of hoys who 
xt'ill not go on to the University or are at least not really fit 
to do so. The hoy who will go on to the University and the 
])oy who will not go on to the University require a different 
sort of education, for the hoy who will go on to the University 
is presumably more gifted and can master a heavier curriculum, 
ciiii do e.vtrn English in addition to the other siihiects. It is 
inqwssihle under present circiimstanees for a teacher to give 
higher English education to those who are worth it without 
neglecting the majority who have really no place in the High 
School at all. 

If we could differentiate the cleverer from the less clever 
boys, if we could make our High Schools really “ High” — 
that IS, better class schools for tlu? clever(*r hoy, as are 
the Secondary Schools in other countries, — we could indeed 
‘•make the educated classes of Bengal bilingual.” But at 
prestmt the schools an* more tli.an half filled with the children 
of the uneducated classes and not even tht! cleverer children 
of the uneducated classes. 

The recent non-co-operation phenomena in the schools 
tt’ore [jartly a mitural re-adjusimeiil of this anomaly. A 
system of compulsory priin:iry education will do still more to 
adjust it. Still more will he done when modern methods of 
teaching jire introduced into the seliools by means of the 
newly trained ti'aeliers. 'I’liese modern methods are based on 
the results of the study of indiviilual ditVerenees, and aim at 
the production of individual progivss. If then the pupils of 
* -tligh Scliuol are already a seleet«*d group, namely the 
hctter-cliws lM)ys” and scholars frotn the primary schools, 
’^dif the teacher still further selects them and makes them 
PWgress according to their individual abilities, it will certainly 
® possible to fulfill the recoininendatiuns of the Commission 
achieve bilinguism and ' practical Engli-sh and phonetics’ 
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in the case, of the better boys, at least those who are really 
worth University education. This will be the easier in as 
much as most of such boys hear English spoken in their 
homes, and see English books and papers. 

The Frobleni of the * Average ’ Bog : 

This consideration may do something for the best twenty, 
five per cent, of boys ; hut it does nothing for the average hoy. 
The average boy means the middle lifty per cent. We are 
justified in neglecting the lowest twenty-live per cent, sijice 
they hardly have time fur much English. The upper twenty- 
five per cent, who alone constituted the population of tliu 
high schools thirty yesivs ago, were then able succiissfiilly 
to cope with a bilingual education and are able to do so 
now. The crux of the problem is thi< “ average bo. .” 

The ‘ Average Hoy ’ cannot .simultiineously master KiiglLsh 
and also find time for sulTicieiit education in other siihjirts. 
This situation has led some to pro|M)se the drastic*, remedy 
of cutting out the English, to propose that tlie whole 
education of the ordinary or average boy he* given in tlio 
vernacular. Ail arguments for vernacular eduealioit add a 
rider regarding the translation of the necessary hooks 
into vernacular and pre-suppose tin; possibility of huildin*; up 
in the near future a wide vernacular literature in the scic'iiees 
as well as in the arts. 

The normal edition of a book on any technical subject 
which is intended to jiay for it.sclf is .some copies. A 

Iwok written in English sells in England, America, Canada 
and Australia, whereas a ljo(»k writU'ii in Rcngali sell.** 
Eongal alone, written in llindustani sells in India alone. 
Tliere are perhaps not more than a feav dozen of people in 
India interested in an advanced text-laook on sbilLstics and of 
these perhaps one dozen are in Bengal. It is obvious that 
neither the Bengal nor the India sales alone could make it 
worth while to a publisher to produce a book on this subject. 
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A less limited subject mi^ht sell in India alone— a book 
of general Higher Mathematics, whereas only bof>ks of very 
universal appeal — dictionaries, text>books and novels can 
1)0 published for a single province alone. The argument for 
a purely vernacular education is l)ased on the assumption 
that although there are not books at present available in the 
vernacular to form the 1)asis for even a High School education, 
vet were the vernacular more used, l)ooks would be translated 
and composed. There are two forms of this argument — the 
one would have Hindu.stani as a universal language of educa- 
tion for all India, the other would hive llengali as the 
language for this province alone. 

If education were a matter of text-liooks only the 
language of education might indeed be Hengali : if it were 
a matter of te.\t-ljooks only and a certain amount of outside 
reading, the language might be Hindustani; for one could 
without fear ol peeuniary loss translate 'Wells’ ‘M)utline of 
History” or Buchan’s “History of the Oireat ’War” into 
llimlustani, though a Bengali translation ivould 1 m.‘ a very 
precarious venture. I’nfortunately— or rather very fortu- 
nately— education is more than this. In the past in Kuropi* 
and America mure text books and a little extra reading were 
considered suflicienl material for the edueation of a bov be- 
cause it was assumed that it is what a lH»y learns at school 
that matters,- - that .sehuol is a place for producing knowledge. 
It came as a shock to the psychologists of the American army 
to find that in a country in which primary education is 
compulsory there were one million mtm out of a total of four 
millions tested who were unable to read and write well enough 
ic !» examined ns literates, and the majority of these lieen 
h> schools.' Schooling achievt's nothing unless it tenches a 
% how to learn and forms in him the habit of learning ; 
otherwise the boy relapses into illiteracy at the first opportunity. 

I rod s '"'"'•’•n of Silonl Itmdinit, Borp-m 
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An education which goes no further than text-hooks cannot 
be of permanent effect. Literacy is not a knowledge but 
a habit. The skill and habit of study cannot be formed 
and maintained with “ a few text Imoks and a little outside 
reading ” : it assumes a wide and fairly vwied library. 

The range of subjects in a High School curriculum is 
comparatively limited, yet even there for a fifteen yeiws old 
boy to read up the geography of Brazil would need a fairly 
wide range of rather specialised liooka of which a sale ef 
4,000 copies each in Bengal alone is impossible, and in India 
highly improliable. The needs of life are very inuc;h Avider 
and more specialised. A Ixiy is taught to learn at school so 
that he can find out things for himself when ho goes out into 
the world. The boy becomes a cjibiiiet-iiiaker and wishes to 
And out about wood-stains and freneh-polishing, starts a 
garage and wants to read up how to time a four-valve enginu. 
It is inconceivable that there should within predictable time, 
even assuming the most rapid rate of education, bo a reading 
public in Bengal willing and able to buy I.,0(10 eopies (or 
probably far more would be necessary in the casii of .-ui illus- 
trated volume) of a book on such subjects as these end buy it 
so quickly that the publisher could bring out a ui*w eilition as 
soon as the first w.is out of date (ciz., within two yi-ars - for tho 
garage). We have been discu**sing bare profits: four thousand 
copy editions are not very profitable *wid are not very clieap. 
Popular learning needs cheap editions ; cheap editions must sell 
in tens of thousands in order to give a sensilile return on their 
narrow margin. 

It is no use producing literacy if there, is not tho lite- 
rature to maintain it. The literacy produced by a secondary 
education demands more than the vernacular alone can over 
provide. 

English as a Naluralised Lttngmge : 

If, then, English cannot be cut out altogether it is possible 
to reduce the time spent on it. In making any such reductions 
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it is nf!cc«sary to reduce the inessential things while 
leaving untouched the essential. If we merely out so many 
hours oil English in the Time Table, there is no knowing from 
nhere the time will lie taken, proliably from essential and 
inessential eqwilly. When we reduce the time we must re* 
duce our demands, and it is the less essential demands which 
must be reduced. 

“ Better methods of Teaching ” as recommended by the 
Commission mean methods of teacliing wliich lay more stress 
on the essentials, methods which formulate a clear useful aim 
and go straight at it. The Commission in recommending in 
page 41 (Vol. TI) of tlie report better methods of teaching 
English appears from the subsequent pages to Im thinking 
chiefly of better methods of teaching Knglish pronunciation. 

“ We have in Calcutta,” says the lleport, “ heard teaching 

of an English class in which we were unable to under* 

stand a single word which passed between the teacher and the 
taught.” Wo may set beside this another quotation from 
elsewhere.’ ‘‘As to the language they (American school 
teachers) speak and ])roress it is .so unlike English that literally 
1 And it diflicult to catch their meaning when one of them 
speaks to me direct and quite im])ossil)Io when they talk to 
Kich other.” 

The writer knows from aetual ex|)eritnent that a very 
great deal can be done in a surprisingly short lime to improve 
the English pronunciation of a Bengalee. The errors which 
differentiate his pronunciation from that of an Englishman 
are comparatively few, --about a dt>zon in all, and of these all 
but seven (the vowel sounds) can ho cured almost instanta* 
aeously. (The intonation of course is a much mure diflScuU 
Blatter). Improved results in this respect are not going to 
lake up much extra time. They de{)eiid on an output of more 
twined teachers who liave lc:vrned the art of teaching pronuii* 
ciation. But hqj di^ussing how results can l)e 

' An 
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improved without incronse of time ; wo are disonssing how time 
can be saved. Since practically no time is now spent on 
English pronunciation, improvement of method in this respect 
will not eiTect any saving. Moreover the two quotations givmi 
above are to be noted. English is to a large extent a natural. 
Used language in India. The sujxir-normal boy who in alter 
life w'ill hold higher positions in olficial or business organisii- 
tions may need to speak English to Englishmen and to Indians 
of other provinces. Thu s:imc .applies to Americans. Jbit the 
average boy speaks English mmitly to his fellow countrymen 
to whom his phonetic errors are iiuitidiblu, just as the Anieri. 
can twang is imperceptible to an American. We might tiieu 
Ijo led to consider whether it is worth while spending any time 
at all oil the English pronunciatioii of the ‘ nret'oije ' Uengaloc 
boy. We might even go further and apply thessinn* argnmeid 
to vocabulary : if an American is allowed to talk of ‘’ side- 
walks ” and “ trolley-car.s,’* why should not the Ueiigaloi! in 
whase country the English language is also ‘naturalised,’ i;dk 
of “luilf iKint ” and “ family meinliers ” ? 

The Piobleiii of the Bcloio-dremye Hoy : 

If we do not demand a high sbindanl of idiom and 
pronunciation wo might possibly meet the needs of the average 
or even slightly aliove average hoy. He iniidit in the time 
available manage to learn Indian English and also ohiain a 
reasonably wide education in other subjects ; but we have not 
helped the helow-avorage hoy, the Iwy who will not hold high 
positions in odlcial or biisincsH organisations, who will nut 
even hold low positions where Indian English is necsled as a 
medium of communication, hut will probably lie one of the 
more u.seful Jfany on whom the ultimate pro.sperity of tho 
land depends. Such a boy who is here disuus.scd will under- 
take an education lasting up to the age of perhaps sixteen 
and then become a skilled workman or a small retail dealer. 

On his behalf we may tnake a brief excursion into the 
psychology of language. 
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The process of silent reading involves (1) visual recogni* 
lion of the word ; and (2^ association of an idea with the word- 
[orm recognised. In the reading of the mother-tongue this 
process of recognition does jiot involve perception of the indivi- 
dual letters which make up the wonl, n^.r even of the individual 
syllables: it is ]H>ssil)le to change several letters iu a word 
without the niader j)erceiviiig any dilTerence. Thus Zcitler* 
finds Analomic read as Anuinaliu, Uetoranda for llitardando 
and so on. 'L'o this phenonionon is due the special diineulty of 
correcting printer’s errors. Certain arts of the printed word 
dominate the lieuinning, tin? letlf?rs which project especially 
those* jirojccting above the line. A whole phrase such as 
“once upon a time ’’ may similarly be recognised ns a unit. 
There is no reason to suppose that this process does not 
applv to the reading of a foreign language : wi* recognise 
words by their s'eneral shai>e. Tn the mother-tongue 
most of the words are words which we meet in speech and 
in our handwriting: this, however, is mere accident. W’e 
do not think of the spellinir or of tin? pronunciation of a 
word when wi* are reading silently, or at most the pronun- 
ciatien is a mere skeleton. In rt*ading a foreign laiigingc 
it is possihh? to ii?ad .i word which we eould neither spell nor 
proiiounee it called upon. Thus there is a word in Dengali 
“(Jat--some compound letter and some otln*r letters -n ” 
which moans ' gel up ’ : the writer can neither spell nor 
pnmounye it, hut recognises it as r«*adilv a** anv other word. 
T'his is a probably comiuon experience. Thus the mere 
ability to recognise tin? printed wonls of a language and 
associate them with meaning, is an ind»*peiulent function : 
in other words, it is possible to read a foreign language silently 
"ithout being able t^» speak it or pronounc?.* it or write it. 

Xow the speaking of a laiignagi* (as in reading aloud) 
involves (1) the ability to produce certain sounds ; as we 
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have seen already to learn new sounds whieh are not already 
a part of one’s repertoire is a laborious process. (2) It 
involves ability to interpret si^ns into sounds. In the ensc of 
a language sueh iis BengsiH this is easy as it is necessary to 
make only some seventy or eighty bonds one bond for 
each letter and each form of that letter since the spelling 
is phonetic). In English which is not phonetic almost every 
other word requires a separate bond for one can never trust 
the spelling to be phonetic. 

The ability to write a language ns in copying out a l«K)k 
involves a further iwit of Ijoiuls ; one must learn the detailed 
shape of the letters and the correct procedure in forming 
them. These are difTicult Imiids, since they are acts of skill. 
It is not a matter of mere knowledge but of ability to do 
and to do well and quickly. 

The ability to .speak a language without Imok rtHiiiirrs 
the further set of bonds usually designated as ‘(irain- 
raar.’ 

These lx)nd.s are rather difTicult liecause they arc not 
mere matters of knowledge, but matters of habit. It is not 
sufficient to know that a verb must agree with its subject: it 
Is necessary to have the habit of making verbs agree with their 
subjects .so strongly rooted that even in great e.Ycitem»?nt, or 
distraction, even in sleeping-talking the rule would lie oliserved. 
It involves also a special knowledge of idioms ; this knowledge 
is again not a mere Recognition knowledge,’* to know what 
the idiom mean.s, hut a set of habits of using certain idioms 
in their right places. 

Ability to speak connotes the further ability to nnde^ 
stand speech, which involves a still further set of Ixmds. 
It is found in telegraphy the ' Sending ’ is easier than 
* Receiving.’ Possibly the same applies to langfuage. Most 
people speak better than they understand, and sometimes 
even have to repeat a sentence to themselves (thereby 
transposing the bond) before the meaning dawns. 
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Ability to write involves certain habits which make up 
‘ style * and * choice of words.’ It involves the bonds which 
make up " spelling ” and “ punctuation.” 

It has iMcomo obvious from the above that to speak or 
write a language is a much more difficult thing than to read 
a language silently, and it is possible for one to reach the 
highest degree of ability in any one of these departments of 
language with little or no ability in the others. One may 
speak without writing, write w-ilhout speaking, read without 
writing or speaking. 

Thus the ‘ bonds ’ involved in a language may be 
clsissitted as— 

(1) Fi-oni Idea /o Sjieech — riz., ability to speak the 
language. 

(2) From Hearing sensiition of speech io Idea.— cfc., 
ability to understand the language when spoken. 

(3> From Idea /« Writing act. — ri:., ability to express 
ideas in writing in the language. 

(1.) From Sight sensation of wriltfMi matter Io speech — 
riz., ability to read the languagi' aloud (without 
necessarily understanding it). 

(5) From Sight .sensation of written matter /o Idea — riz., 
ability to read the language silently and under' 
stand it. 

Tile most difficult of these are (1) and (3) because they 
involve the formation of new acts of skill, whereas (2) and 
(B) merely involve recognition (No. !■ will Iw difficult if we 
innst on pronunciation, and if the language is not phonetic.* 
Otherwise it is merely a matter of recognising letter and 
waking sounds in w'hich we arc already proficient). 

Tjet us now take some extreme cases of persons having 
specific needs in reference to a foreign language. (1) 
wientist wants to keep in touch with (tcrman scientific 
journals. (2) A traveller will lie piissing through 'France. 
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(3) A business man wants to do his own correspondence with 
his Frencli agents. 

The scientist does not want any bond but Xo. 5 ; for 
this one specific purpose he does not need to write or to speak 
German. (A similar instauue would be a man who wishes to 
read the Latin or Pali classics in the original). 

The traveller above all u«;eds ability to speak, less 
urgently, ability to understand speech, and still less urgently, 
ability to understand written or printed matter. Most Knglish 
women in India get on with Xo. I (speech) and a very littli* 
No. 2 (undmtandiiig spee(di) and nothing more. 

The business man lor the purpose of writing letlers nectls 
primarily No. 3 and secondarily in much low it degree Xo. .’i, 
for he imiy write a perfect letter, but be rather >low and 
laborious compared with a Krtmchman in undei-standiiig a 
letter which he receives. (These last are the r<Miuiivnieiil> 
of the Calcutta Matriculation e.x.-imination). 

Ijet us now arrange these bonds in order of importanre 
to the lower tweiity-livt? per eent. • Av«n’age ’ .Hi>ngali J5oy. 

Xo. 1. Idea to Lnglish speech. • All his eountr.vinen know 
J3engali, and as ho is a ‘ below average ’ boy be is p. it likely 
to go outside the province. This (ability t<) spi-ak Lnglisli) 
therefore is not very important. 

No. 2. llt^ring of Lngiish sptjech to Idea. The 
argument as above applies to this (ability to uiidcrsiand 
spoken English) also. 

No. 3. Idea to English writing. — If he is in business 
{e.g. a shop) he may need a little for writing busine.ss lettin’s. 

No. 4. Seeing printed English to speech. — This (readias 
aloud) is obvioitsly quite usele.ss — (although it is the head 
most practised in the schools). 

No. 6. Seeing printed English to Ideji (r/.*. ability to 
read English silently). — All technical knowledge, all rccout 
thought, all that Bengal produces of interest to the worhl is 
written in English and must, as has already been argued, 
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for an indolinite period continue to be written in English. 
For any fact or titouglit which is not of interest to from 
10,000, to 100,(M)0 pwiplo in Lhmgal who have money to buy 
ii Iwok (assuming — which is libenil — that ten per cent, of 
those interested are able iietually to buy the Iwok) be must turn 
to English. 

We have already stated that bonds do not act e([ually in 
Iwth diitjctions, they are predominantly “ one way currents.” 
Still l«?ss does the forinalion of om; Isnid thereby establish 
automatically another (piite dilVerent bond. One may .speak 
and write English without being able to read it, and eire rersd. 

It is, therefore, unnee<?ssary to leach spetjch and writing for 
the sake of readini; ahilil y. To r«‘ad a langua'te >ile>itly is 
the easiest of the live bonds (heeausc* it involves no additional 
skill, merely recognition). We should, tiierefore, start with 
the easiest bund, — <aii«l it chances that it is also the most 
im\)<)Ptant. We may go on to the other less im]>oriant as 
\rt‘ll as more dillieult bonds if lint hoy has time and ability. 

The mure ahilitv the hov has. tin* more will In* need tlic.se 

• • 

bonds and the more will In* he able to master them.’ 

bet us suppose that the lowest per cent, /•/:., (Sroup I 
of the .school population, do not iro to the Jligh tSchooI, that 
Group It goes no further than tin* High School, (iroup III 
gees no further than the Intermediate, (iroup IV includes 
those worth a Pass or Honours cour.se in the I’niversity. We 
uiay now formulate a scheme. 

Teidufirp Fi'opohals: 

Wo have suggested that the helow-average Boys ((.iroup IT) 
’*koul(l Iw given the ability to read English rapidly and get 

( I iloL'tniK usmiiiips tliiii ir imsi's :i li.iy wun -.s i li*\rr :i; oMivr ti.iir.:'' will W 
loiiriiiii;; Thiii. ur a riil«». i> Jo li.* '.Vio f.u*t . iln' vo-olhoiciil 

^ ' I'i't liiliiiii in fnifiy ’I'ln, tix«v|>titin i»i •Iniwin*,; ai;*! ist.iisiial '■kill whvlt l-.as a low 

^ I laii vtith foreiffii mill with ihoni uihiT si'ltiw! 1^”* ni««si mAiiiial 

***** Hiich 8 IIvci*hm iKH woiilii liij^lu-r viluctitimi nooil iiu'iv ilimi iiifiv iiiaiiual 
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the meaning : wo may suppose u test of this ability as the 
main (and sole compulsory feature in English) in the Ui»h 
School Leaving Examination. We may also suppose a similar 
though more severe tost at the luterinediato Leaving Examina- 
tion, and again a still more severe test at the close of the 
graduate course. We may make the speaking of English, 
the understivnding of spoken English and the writing of 
English optional at the High School Leaving and Intermediate 
College Leaving Examinations. 

For ealmuce to the E.A., B.Sc., courses (as distinguished 
from the leaving of the Intermediate College) we may demand 
the writing of English sis compulsory, also the simaking of 
English, and understanding of English spoken by a llengalee. 
Understanding of English spoken by an Englishman might be 
demanded only in the case of Honours candidates. 

This very greatly reduces the amount of English necissary 
for an education up to the end of the Intermc'diate stage, 
The Intermediate Colleges are mure closely allied to the scliuuls 
than to the University : thus the nett result is to |m>\ul*' a 
secondary education which requires only the fifth Ivnul, which 
is at once the easiest and alsr> for the Bengal^!-, the most 
useful. Those who are lit for University education, namely 
Groups Three and Four, will doubth?ss study some sixsiking 
and writing of English as optional subjects at an carliia' stage, 
and they are well able to do this without prejudice to their 
other branches of education. Others also wlio will need it 
for their future vocation may take English Sp(X3ch, or Engli-di 
Writing, or both, as uptiuual subjects if they please. 

The Praetieal J)i£iculliev : 

It would lie justifiable at this point to clo.se fJiis discussion, 
if it were a merely theoretical ventilation of the subject. 
For the practical educator and educational jidinitiist'*^^’* 

•kin. Thu uMiiiiiIo of SiiriKurjr M tKirtiiivnt. On thia aon, Htan:li, Kilmiatiinn* l*}***"'”^' 
IfMfflnian, lUVJ, p. 06 : C. Burt, JUaWbution and Jtolaticaga uf Bduinliuual Aliiliticx. I.C- • 
1010^ p. 61.) 
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the dilfionlties are hero just beginning. It will probably be 
of interest even to persons not directly associated with the 
work of education to indicate bricily wbat those diiUculties are. 

As far back as 1915, if notcirlicr, the Calcutta University 
endeavoured to encourage wider reading of English by framing 
,1 list of books for the purpfme, and endeavouring by means of 
the examination to ensure reading of them. This scheme has 
been tried before : there is a somewhat similar system in the 
public schools common Entrance Examination in England.' 
Thi‘ weakness of any such scheme is evident. Unless the 
reading of these hooks is made to csirry a high value in marks, 
tliev are apt to b<i neglected. If witle questions are set merely 
on the main incidents and the plot, the door is thrown open 
to the simplest sort of cramming Kobinsr)n Crusoe in a 
vernacular nutshell. If ciuestions are set which cannot be 
crammed they tend to become abstruse and to demand an 
intensity of study which is quite imimssible with s«) large 
a range of books. Moreover the intention of the curricnlnm 
is to encourage r.ipid easy reading which “ tears the heart out 
of a hook ” an<l tliis pur{K)se is not achieved if the students 
study the hooks in such a minute manner ns to l)e able to 
answer abstruse questions. 

An alternative form of test is to set from one of the 
“ recommended” books a passage for translation into the 
vemaculsir. The more the hoy reads the recommended hooks 
the more likely is he to come pnqmred for his “ Unseen ” 
Translation. The objections to this scheme are that a passage 
of pcrliaps fifty lines is a very poor test of reading extending 
over some 20,000 lines — (or more). It is not much of an 
oncouragement for a Imy to Imj told that he will he set one 
out of four hundred or more alternativi? piisssiges. A second 

I Thn Tenrhing of KnglMi in KngliintI, H. M. SiniioiM iy tiffliv, lifJI, $ IW. 

^ In tho run of ■ foroign InngangO tlwn* in iilin* the Riiti' Memory of vocatnilary. 
ho Hminnted to •how puro oilont rcmling nhility hy iiicaii* of » tepuntc 
P**cMr»il tchoM ciAiiiiiifition ihow i* no |vint in ooiKirnting tho two 
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(lisadrautage is that unloss the books are changed every year 
the school will reduce Avhatis a reasonable amount of Avido 
reading for one yeai*, to an amount which if studied in one rear 
is no criterion at all of ability to roiul English Avidely and 
rapidly. .l’'or the school will spresul the recommended books 
oA'er tAA’O or even tbree pro*niatriculution classes, sotting it in 
lieu of the ordinary texts and for hitetmee study. The thinl 
and most real disadvantage is that such :in examination is not 
a test of nor an incimlivc to the tyixA of the iiKidiiig ability 
which is .aimed at by the curriculum, which is also most useful 
in life, namely the power rapidly to get I ho substance of a book, 
or to extract from a book a particular fact or grtmp of f;icts, 
irrelevant matter being neglected. 

The boy in the Examination Hall sits down like tho 
English boy with a Latin utiseiMi, to ‘ puzzb^ it out ’ word by 
AA'ord. Such a process is not going to help the motor mechanu! 
to get the ‘ tip ’ he requires in val\'<‘>liiuing from a compara- 
tively large volume on general motor engiueeving. 

Even then if wo admit the proposition that the most 
important aspect of 1‘biglish language to the Meiigali youth 
is silent reading ability in Knglish, wc may n*jtict a scheme 
of studies such as that proposed above, on the gpounds that 
it AA’ould Is) iinpossihle to ifx.ainine it. It is iiiipossil»li! to 
enforce a cun'iculum without inaintaiiiing a standard; and 
it is impossihh; to maintain a standard witliout means of 
testing the end-prorluct. The tendency has, th(»rofore, 1hs*ii 
to express pious hopes in regard t«)‘ Outside Heading,' to 
issue lists of recommended hooks, hut actually to give little 
weight to the outside reading by nwwvns of a low-marked test, 
with the result that the work »)f silent reading is trcatfsl by 
the scliool master as of secondary importance or no importance 
at all. Nor will raising the marks in the test have any cllect 
in producing silent reading in the sch'.;ols if the test does not 
really measure silent reading and can, therefore, Ijc prepw®^ 
for by otht.T means than by doing silent reading. 
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The more specifically and accurately the test measures 
gilen': reading and silent reading alone, the more will it produce 
practice of silent reading in the schools. A perfect test 
can he prepared for in no other way than by direct practice 
of the functive tested. Thus the whole of the above scheme, 
however attractive it may appear in theory, depends on the 
devising of an effective test of silent reading ability in 
Knglish for the llcngalee lioy. Obviously W'e have none at 
present. 

Both the forms of examination discussed above (namely, 
questions on the subject-matter of certain recommended 
Iweks, and passages for translation selected from certain books 
recommended for silent reading) aim at discovering whether 
the boy has gone tbroirgb a certain set course of silent reading. 
They test this by measuring what he remembers of the course : 
thus they are intended as tests of knowledge. Whereas silent 
reading is predominantly an act of skill. The first form 
of examination is equivalent, in terms of an examination 
iiitciuled to discover whether a person can ride a bicycle, to 
asking him to deserilw the scenery in a certain ten miles. 

The test of knowledge and the test of skill are funda- 
menhilly different things. Kxaminations depend on the 
probability of sampling, hut it is a diiVercnt sort of sampling 
and probability in the case of the test of skill. A knowledge 
course consists of sonic thousand items or facts : the examina- 
tion takes a sample of (say) ten ; of these the examinee 
knows five ; he thus obtains a fifty per cent, mark and is 
recorded as lieing of ‘ average ’ merit. It is thus assumed 
. tlnit if he were asked a hundred items, he would know fifty ; if 
he Were asked the full course, he would answer one half of it. 
Ihere is evidently a very large probability of error in an 
examination of this sort. It has as much acenmey as an 
^’tiraate of the variety of stock of a motor ear showroom 
'"ado by asking to see five different machines named at 

’random. 

31 
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A test of skill is a totally different type of test and has a 
higher probability value. The acquirement of an act of skill, 
e.g.f writing, consists in the formation of certain bonds. When 
we exercise the skill we utilise practically all these bonds. 
The test is, therefore, a sample performance and is usually 
measured in terms of amount of work done in a given time. 
It is analogous to a trial trip as a test of the running of a car 
and has obviously a greater prolmbility value than a 
sampling of more or less independent items. 

Most school examinations (except Drawing, and Hand 
work, Parts of .Tiinior Arithmetic, Handwriting) are knowledge 
sampling. The higher one proceeds in the educational scale 
the more exclusively are the knowledge- Mampling>exnminations 
Yet the skill sampling has a greater actairacy as a test. 

The recent developments of educational tests in .Vmerica 
and England are largely concerned with the skill subjects, and 
it is naturally found that these tests measure educational 
skills more accurately than knowlodgo-sampling-examinations 
measure knowledge.' 

"Problenvtfor [ntetUgntion : 

The purpose of this rather technical digression is to show 
that there is rc.asonablc ground for hope that it should be 
possible to measure fairly accurately the English Silent Read- 
ing ability of a Bengalee boy, especially since this is (for certain 
rea>'ons which need not bn discussed) in some ways an easier 
task than that of measuring the English Silent Reading ability 
of an English boy. It would cost some money and some time 
to work out the exact form of test most effectively and to 
establish its norms. Some experiment on teaching mothod 

• Thitra »ro fonrtuen well known IiirU of nilent raading iit proaent in uao in Engtowl 
Mil Americn. There are alio aeroral other lean known teitK. Sea Monroe, Donwv, KiiU|^ 

Educational Teats and MeatiiromcnU, llouf(litou Uifliin. 1017, Ch. III. for drreriptiou 

the older teata, and Junmal of Educational Pejrchologj', XH, 7 and S (Oct-No^ 1^^ 
fee a atady of tho mliabilUy and validity of all the moro Important American toata. (»• 
“Mental and Scliolaatie Toata” (London Oonat/ Connell), 1021, pp- 1*70 a”** * 

English teat. 
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would also be required. The fundamental problem for inres* 
tigation is the amount of improvement which can be attained 
by an average or lielow-average boy of High School stage in 
the one easiest function of language, namely, Silent Beading, 
if practice in that function is made the chief part of the 
language work, or even the sole study.' Is it possible to have 
an average boy in the fifth year of the High School reading 
English so fluently that the school library is of use to him ; 
and au average boy of the seventh year able to skim or study 
any book suitable for his years ? If this is possible the scheme 
proposed requires very serious consideration, for it means that 
in place of the present-day Matriculate, of stumbling English 
speech and unintelligible writing, of narrow knowledge and 
little impetus or ability to learn, wo may hope to produce a 
Iwy to whom the world of knowledge is open, a Iwy able, ac- 
customed, and anxious to explore it. 

A largo number — even a majority— of educated Bengalees-' 
to>day are not educated, for they do not read : they cease 
learning when they leave school, and what they learned at 
school, they soon forget. Hiey do not rwid after Imring 
school because then; is so litlle range of resuliug matter in the 
vernacular and they do not piMsess the power of reading 
English with estsc and pleasure. 

West 


t n *'*^''"'"8 "omo of lluw pmlilvniK i» lH>ing niAilc. 

■iluuti ***' Intumiilinff to olwrv© how fs-w |ti*n^ah*i* CAii r«Mnl 

pdHttge of Kngliiih witliuat innkiitg li|i-iiiovt»iiioiiis. 
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THE ROOTS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING 

At present a controversy is proceeding in the inuga/jii(>.s 
between Mr. C. V. Andrews and Dr. Farqiihnr as to w)udlii.>r 
Christ’s teaching had any roots in that of the Buddha ? 
Following the footprints of my adorable Master, who has 
taught me to seek truth, I do not desire to hold the brief 
either for Mr. Andrews, who said, some of the teachings of 
Christ, were, some centuries before him, taught by the 
Buddha, or for Dr. Farquhar, who contradicted him s.iy iii!', 
they had their origin in the Old Testament. To me, an 
outsider, it appears that Dr. Farquhar luis not succmled in 
convincing the man of the street that some of the leachini's 
of Christ had not their mots, most probably, in those of the 
Buddha, just as the Buddha’s had tlieir basis in those of other 
previous personages. 

Dr. Farquhar in his criticism of Mr. Andrews’ .siatemi'ni, 
referred to above, expresses wonder that after the l.qisc of 
several years of his writing his letters, containing sucli an 
opinion, he still sticks to it ; while, on the other hand, many 
may be wondering why Dr. Farquhar after Ntudying the 
ancient Aryan scriptunw, for many' years, has not Isieii al)le 
to discern the mast plausible truth, regarding the origins 
of Christ’s teaching. I say origins imeause it is reason- 
able to believe, that Christ acquired knowledge not from 
one, but from many^ scriptures of the world. “Seek” was 
the command and " yo shall find,” was the iironiisu of our 
common Lord. Why then are the results so widely diJlcreut f 
Logic says that if in any of the premises there he a defect* 
in the conclusion it will glaringly manifest itsidf. tjio, 
naturally, the question arises, whether any of tne two com- 
batants has failed in the requirements of the .seeker afti-i' 
truth ? If one takes up the task of writing only fer » 
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kind of literature hie tindinge, his thoughts hcing accustomed 
to run in certain fixed grooves, cannot hut he different from 
liiiu who tramps luitrammelled in search of truth. If we 
recognise this fact the cause of the contrary results becomes 
transparent to us. It is a psychological truth that thought is 
creative and it produces after its kind. 

Dr. h'arquhar in supiHtrt of his statement has cited several 
passages from the Old IVstament to show that Christ’s 
tetiching has its roots only in them. Unfortunately to the 
unbiassed mind it appeal's to be hut an infructuous effort to 
sustain his contention. If all the passages quoted by him 
from the Old 'I'estainent prophets and the sayings of Christ, 
and put .side hy side, ho taken as identical in thought, of 
ronrse there arc one or two which appear to 1m? so, and that 
accidentally, then it may he simply concluded that no religious 
teacher of the world has ever uttered .any new teaching. 
Thus, foll uving his own dMum, Dr. I'anjuhar will have to 
admit Christ as no revealer of any new truth of Ood. Dr. 
I'arquhar, 1 think, will now he able to discover the .sand upon 
which he is determined to build his structure, ^fay I ask, 
if Christ borrowiul his teachings from somebody, from the 
old .Icwish prophets, why then there should he any objection 
ill supposing that he did Imrrow, some of them, also from an 
old Aryan teacher ? 

That Christ di<l not draw the inspiration of his teachings 
exclusively from the Old Testament prophets, could easily be 
ascertained from his own utterances, without one's entering 
into the meshes of a controver.sy. Two such illustrations, I 
think, will sufllce. “ Ye havi* heard that it was said, an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But 1 siiy unto you, 
Resist not him that is evil, hut w'hosoever smiteth thee, on thy 
fight dieck, turn to him the other also.” And *' Aloses for 
your hardness of heart suffered you to put away your wives : 
I'lt from the lieginning it hath not lieen so. And I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his wife, except for fornication 
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and marry another, he oommitteth adultery.” These two 
passages tend to show that Christ did not alaays feel disposed 
to hold up Moses’ teachings as a standard of his teaching, but 
when necessary he openly discarded them. Against this view, 
though, may be cited a saying of Christ, ”1 came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil,” yet, certainly it is right to infer that thereby he 
did not desire to mean that all that was in the old Jewish 
Law and the iwophets were perfect, but that his words simply 
signified the accephince by him of only wlmt was good in 
them, and vice versa what was not so, sis a Divine teacher, 
he openly rejected. 

As an humble follower of (.'hrist slnd seekirr after 
liruth, so every Christian must lie, as [ s(‘e no re.-ison 
to disitelieve that for aetpiiring knowledge he had to 
imbibe teachings from others, like any other man. It is only 
through learning and experience that one l)ecomes able to 
know well and perform the duties of life efficiently. If this 
is admitted to be the case with every man, born on the earth, 
why should it lie thought im<n*dihle in Christ’s case ‘f Why 
was here the working of this nniver>;il law suspended and a 
new provision made for him by Cod ? In vii^v of tin* ga-at 
mission he had to fulfil on the earth, it is not unnatural to 
suppose that he had to study tiot only the Jewish scriptures, 
but also those of other nations, famous in Ids time. The 
student of ancient history is aware that the fame of India's 
wonderful learning reached the western eountrit^s in prehistoric 
times. lie also knows that on account of the fame of her 
material wailth, iMjsides aspirants for learning, merchants 
from Egypt, Vhoenicia and ralestine, through Babylon, 
Nineveh, Damascus and tiandhara, a.s well as from Arabia and 
Persia, following the tnule routes, used t«i resort to Indii from 
many centuries before Christ. The Buddhist history also tells 
us that Asoka the great Buddhist emperor, who reigned in 
the third century before Christ, sent missionaries to ali 
parts of the then known civilised world, from Silxwia to 
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Ceylon and from China to Greece. And so, we read, it led 
Ijim to express his satisfaction, saying, that throughout India 
and many foreign countries wherever the teachings of the 
Buddlia were preached the people followed them. Mahaffi says, 
that, two centuries liefure Christ, the teachings of the 
Buddha, similar to that of Christ, were prevalent in Syria. 

According to the Talmud Itibbi flilel, the grandfather 
of Gamnlied, was considered to be the predecessor of Jesus 
in preaching the Golden llule of conduct among the Jews. 
This Hilel, who was according to many an Essene, or Aahiu, 
that is sitting in m(Mlitation, in ideal had much in common 
with the Buddhist monks and was also lieliered by many as^ 
one from whom Christ imbibed his prinei])los. 

In Syria and Palestine two e<'nturies before Christ the 
influence of the Buddhist missionaries was greatly felt by the 
jjeoplc producing among them the sect called the Ksfenes who 
in niannei of living and in their doctrines were different 
from the Jews, but greatly wsembbsl the Buddhist Bhlhahus. 
Philo, a contemporary of Christ, says that their number 
was alwut four thousiuid. Pliny s;iys they dwelt near 
the Dead Sea, entirely unlike the Jews, living a life of 
erlibaoy, abstaining from meat and wine, without money 
and clothed like the Buddhist monks. According to Henan, 
the Essenes were like the ijurm of Brahmanism, “.\tall 
events,” ho says,“ we may l)elieve that many of the external 
practices of John, of the Essenes, and of the Jewish spiritual 
teachers of the time were derived from influences then 
but recently received from the far East.” The student of 
ancient Greek history recognises that there was priM'eeding a 
revolution in Greek thought at the time preceding the appear- 
ance of Christ in Palestine, and he considers that it was a result 
the preaching of the Buddhist missionaries in those regions. 
Colebrook in acknowledging this goes 8<» far as to say, that 
l*ythagorian Philosophy was pure Buddhism. Some of 
® passages of tite Christian Qoiipels are so trans- Jewish in 
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appearance that they have been recognised by Bible scholarji 
as replicas of the teachings of the Buddha. Mr. Edmunds 
has removed the doubt about it by publishing his study on 
the comparison of Buddhist and Christian texts. So one 
may legitimately believe that the teaching of Christ was 
indirectly influenced by that of the Buddha. 'I'he manner of 
Christ’s teaching in parables as well as their similarity and 
his precepts also confirm him regarding this view. 

That in ancient days many students of other countrios 
learnt from Brahmanic gurua has been recorded by \rnnu 

^l^i s iiq^ ^ qs i ni si; i 

^ ^ ’EWBT’WTJ II 

Sir Edwin Arnold, testifying to this, has said 

“ Young and enterprising is the West, 

Old and meditative is the Hast. 

Turn O Youth! with intellectual zest, 

Where the sago invites thee t») his fensi.” 

So it should not surprise any one if Mr. Andrews also 
thought that Christ had the nmts of some of his e.v(|iiisite 
teachings in those of the Buddha, to w'hich T would add 
also those of the Brahmans. Some savants are of opinion 
that Christ wa.s drawn to India to enrich his store of 
knowledge like other devotees of leiirning. 

I cannot conceive, with the utmost revereiieo to ra,v 
adorable Master, how it could have been dorogsitory to him 
to undergo the same process by which only any other man 
can earn experience and ^visdom ? It would be little glory 
to Christ if he w'ere Iwrn a Divine child or an overman, ami 
then, as a matter of course, to have gone to do and attain 
what he did and attained. But if being born as any 
son of man he did attain Divinity by means of his own merits 
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then only his upliftment to the glory of the Godhead would 
be oonaidered tho result of a natural process, also open to 
other men, and he “The last for which the first was made.” 
])y believing this wo are able to understand how Christianity 
preaches the upliftment of man. 

It would not help Christianity, I think, to proclaim the 
ipse dLcit that Christ was born with Divine nature or even 
that tho two natures, Divine and human, were mystically 
blended in him, as was declared at Chalcedon in 451 A.D. 
In the light of advanced metaphysics of the present day this 
is considered incredible; but this belief has since been 
prevalent in the Church. Notwithstanding, it is reasonable 
to think that as in om* individual there cannot exist two 
pcrsonalilie.s, so in Christ there could not exist two natures. 
Of (M)urse in a man there can t.>xist at a time perfect 
or imperfect nature, and in the imperfect nature there 
is the innate power to grow into perfection. So though 
sometimes wo may be led to imagine that there are two 
persoimlities in a man, yet it is not really so. Hence, 
if we consider that Christ was born with human nature 
and that nature is, in ivality. Divine, the two being one 
at the bottom, like islands, only appearing separated by 
the sea, and that he by striving or smihaiia, attained the 
fulness of Divine nature and ther«d).v «*nter«?d into a state of 
Iwatific existence with Ood or Xirrmia, we think it liectimes 
possible also with every man by striving or sadfnnm to attain 
the State reached by him. If this beautiful message of 
Christianity be propagiited by Christian evangelists then the 
wooptance of it would bo irresistible to all. 

In conclusion, let me observe that the method of ignoring 
truths, in other religions, as has lieen hitherto tidopted by the 
*®>wionario8, for propitiating the religion of Clirist, can never 
succeed in winning souls to him, for God is the God of truth, 
truth is the essence and the end of this universe. It is 
®^«ywhero, and in all ages the same and unchangeable, 
82 
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dwelling in the soul of all things, and one who has the eyes 
to see and the mind to consider will discover it everywhere. 
Christ is everywhere, and he says, *' Come and See. ” The 
adoption of the way of truth can only lead to the God 
of truth, and for one who aims at it, it is essential to have 
many a window to liis soul for the entrance of light from 
all sides. As an instance in ({uestion, I am obliged to 
advert to the statements of Dr. Parquhar and others that 
the recognition of the Fatherhood of God is found only 
in Christian teaching, whereas the fact is this idea was 
prevalent in Palestine sometime l)cfore Christ, and was 
publicly preached by Jlilel, and many centuries before that 
the same thought, “««««// /j/Vm, ” lie is our Father, was 
current in the Yajur Veda nf tht* Jlrahmans, and not only 
so, but also there the idea of tenderiu'ss was intensilied hv 
calling Him mother, whei-ehy also the (|UHstion of sex nlKmt 
Him was demolished. 

As to Dr. Farquhav’s and others’ observations regmdius? 
the attitude of the Ihiddha towards the existence of God nil 
that could he fairly .said is that nothing could Im said ahoul it 
with certainty. His is rather an honest and reverent refiiriioe 
about his positive belief in a pernoual Gwl, as j'onipatihle 
yrith his belief in the law of Karma. So it may lie wiid that 
the attitude of the liuddha relating to this question is not uidike 
that of some of the philosophers and .scientists of the world. 

Max Muller, though generally prone to .iscri1)n the 
source of any tine thought in the Aryan scripture to the 
Bible, has acknowlcdgt^d, " If I do find in curtain Ituddliist 
works doctrines as in Christianity, so far from being fright- 
ened I feel delighted, for surely truth is not the leas true 
because it is believed by the majority of the human race.” 
So in preaching Christianity by adhering to truth, wherever 
found, let no one fear that Christ’s supreme position in the 
eternity can ever be lowered. 


G. C. Ghosh 
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We set out below the full text of a letter addressed by 
the Secretary to the Oovcmment of Bengal (Ministry of 
Education) to the Begistrar of the University, together with 
the report of the Accountant General mentioned therein. 

1017 (KI Eiin. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Eui CATION Diimhtmknt. 

Education EroucA. 


From 

S. W. (iuoiiK, Esy., I.C.S., 

Secretary to tie (i'lrcrnnient of ficngal. 


To 

Tilt: Kkuistrau, 

Calcutta Vniverfity. 


The Hux. P. C. Mittrk, C.I.E., 

Afin-uft'r in charge. 

f aSrJ August, 1922. 

Sir, 

1 am desired to refer to your Utter No. A di S, dated the l4tjb 
February 19-22, regarding the grant of financial assistance to the rniversity 
of Calcutta. 

2. The Ilon’ble the \'ice-Chancelior and the Senate may perhaps 
have noticed that, when the demand for a grant was made in the Legisla- 
tive Council during the last July session, there was a strong feeling that 
it should bo rejected, but that on an assiiranee being given by the Minister 
tit charge of Education that the financial |H»sitioii of the University would 
^ placed before Oovornment and that the ainlit officers were about to 
®»ke certain suggestions with regard to their finances, a sum of Rs. 2,60,000 
^ ultimately voted. Since then » re|»rt hu been received from the 
Rntmt«Qep,eral, Bengal, and it reveaU the fact that the financial 
umUtratiun of the Universitv han hitherto been an\*thing but satis- 
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S. It is not the intention of Oovernment that the University should 
be left in a state of bankruptey and they are as anxious as the University 
anthorities themselves to place their finances on a sound basis. Indeed, 
it is not unlikely that, subject to certain contingfencics, they will be prepared 
to ask the Legislative Council before long to vote an additional grant to 
achieve that object. They feel, however, that as custodians of public 
funds they will not be justified iu handing over any grant until an assurance 
is received that effect will be given to the recommendations of the 
Accountant-Ueneral coiitaineil in the report referred to above a cojiy of 
which has no doubt been sent to you and that certain conditions, detained 
in the annexures to this letter, will be accepted. In this connection, 
I am to refer to your letter No. SfiS, dated the 2iul August in which 
an intimation has been given that a scheme for the regular preparation 
of the budget and the publication from time to time of statement showing 
the fianancial condition of the C-niversity is iiihIit eoiidition, and to 
express a hope that it may be found i)Ossible to consider alr>ng with it the 
conditions which are now proposed by (ioverninent. 


4. It will be observed that the conditions arc to a certain extent on 
the same lines as recommeiulation.s made by the Acrcountanl-fiiuieral and 
Oovernment trust that they will be found to be acceptable to the authoriliis. 
As soon as an intimation is received to this effect, onlers f(»r the imiocnt 
of Rs. 2,50,000 will issue. This will enable the rniversity to mp(ft a 
])ortion of their deficit. There will, however, still remain the i|iiestii)n of 
making provisions for the liqiiidat ion of the balance. T(» meet this situa- 
tion, I am to cmju ire whether it will be |M)ssible for the I iilversity to 
divert Rupees one lakh out of the Ijalaiiec of the funds cnumeiattil on die 


1- P. G. Teacliing Fund 

2. Law Collcfrcs 

3. Mardingu Iloatvl 

4. Inspection of Colleges 
0, Travelling allowance 

6. Ramtanu Lahiri Fund 

7. Readership Fund 

8. Minto ProfesKirship Fund 7,1*44 

9. Hardingu do. do. J.OiiO 

10. George V do. do. 

11. Gannichael do. do. 2,532 

12. Reserve Fund 2,473 


Kh. 

7»Mm4 

07.41*1 

07.WJ4 

25.4iiO 

8.715 

0,at8 

ii,cjri(i 


margin wliicb, according to the j>rc'liniinary 
audit report for the year 1921-22 >(ood, 
oil the 50th June, 1922, at Its. 2,89,Jh‘il 
well as whether the University arc in a 
])osition to pledge any of the properties or 
funds at their disposal, e.y., the Fish Market 
Fund, the Khaira Fund or any immovable 
pro|icrty to enable them to ojjen a cash 
credit account with a Wank for monthly 
TWal Bi. overdrafta frrm now till the month of 

November, a period daring which they have practically no income althongh 
thqr have to incur a heavy expenditure. To both these courses (io>em 
meat will be prepared to accord their eanction provided the details an 
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settled in consultation with the Accountant-General, Bengal, and provided 
that, in the latter case, a suitalle undertaking is given that the overdrafts 
will be p8.id up as soon as the fees are realised. It appears to Govern- 
ment that the adoption of these measures, if feasible, will place the 
University in a position to tide over the dilliculties until such time as their 
(iuancial condition improves. 

5, The Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education trust 
that the Hon’ble Vice-Chancellor and the Senate will appreciate the object 
which has actuated them in laying down the Cfonditions and will co-o|ierate 
with them in placing the linaiices of the University on a sound and 
eflicienl basis. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. N. ROY", 

for Srcrt'fitrj^ (o ihp Gurentmenf of Benga!* 

« » » « 

No. O. A.-fll— -r)*l-*21, datetl Calcutta, the :2 tth July, 1922. 

From— J, (\ YIitra, Esq., Acoonntant-General, Bengal, 

To — The Secretary to the fiovornment of Bengal, Ministry 
of Education, Eilueation Dvpariinent. 

1 H.WE the honour to report that the accounts of the Cal- 
cutta I'nivwily for the year 192i)-2l have been audited by the 
Examiner, Outside Aeoounfs, ('aleutta, under my supervision. 

2. In auditing the account.^ this year, s]H‘ciaI attention has 
been given to the tiiianeial ditlieulties of the rniversity, and 
with a view to review the ]ireseiit linaneial position, the hgures 
for the year 1921-22, as reeordt'tl in the accounts, have been 
examined generally, leaving their detailed audit to be conducted 
later on. The re|)ort is in two parts, Fart 1 dealing with the 
iinaiieial ])osition of the I'niversity. and Part 11 giving the 
rt^suliof the detailed audit of the accounts for 1920-21 . 

SI. The balance of the l"niver.sity drawing account at the 
Im])erial Bank on slOtli June, 1922 was a debit balance of Rs. 
1,171. This is the sum total of the cri^ilit and debit balances 
of the undormentioneil accounts : — 


CuEIIlT nAL.\NVKS. Rs. 

1. Post-Graduate Teaching Fund ... 76,654 

1ft. Law Collego ... ... ... 97,494 

il* Hardinge Hostel ... ... .*• 29,884 

Inspeetion of Colleges, etc. ... ... 85,460 
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Rs. 

5. 

TravelliDg allowance • . . 

••• 8,715 

6. 

Ramtanu Lahiri Fund 

— 6,348 

7. 

Readership Fund ... 

• 11,058 

8. 

Min to Professorship Fund 

7,944 

9. 

Hardiiige Professorship Fund ... 

••• 1,099 

10. 

George V Professorship Fund... 

19,680 

11. 

Carmichael Professorship Fund 

• •• 2|082 

li. 

Reserve Fund 

... 2,473 

18. 

Hostel Building Fund 

5, .569 

14. 

Income-tax 

1,7:12 

15. 

Provident Fund ... 

2, 2.58 

16. 

Depressed CIa8.s Hostel 

813 

17. 

St. Xavier's Hostel 

... 1,486 

18. 

Ripoii Hostel 

5,591) 

19. 

Ram Mohan Ray Hostel 

... 1.5,886 

20. 

Vidyasagar Hostel 

11,051 

21. 

Canning Hostel ... ... 

18,887 

22. 

Carmichael Hostel... 

8,921 

28. 

Caution Deposit ... 

7,1.50 

24. 

Sir Gooroodas ^Feinorial 

3,3.39 

25. 

Poverty Problem ... 

1,0.59 

26. 

Kassimbazar Astronomy Research 

46 

27. 

Cricket League 

."7.5 

28. 

Security Dejwsit ... 

... 15 

29. 

Indian Vernacular .. 

10,2.3.5 

30. 

B. Barooah Trust ... 

2,000 

31. 

William Booth Memorial 

132 

32. 

Student W’ elfare . , 

125 

33. 

Suspense Account — 

14,720 


M.A. Examination Fee 


Law ditto ... 

4,0S5 


General ditto ... 

.3.487 


ToUl 

... 1,14,951 


Total of credit balances 

+ 4,04,117 


Debit BAi^Nciis. 

84. Fee Fund 

85. Student Mew Fund ... 

Total 

86. S. C. Koy'e Libraiy Grant .... 

87. Advance Account ... 

88. Pennanent Adranoe ... 

Total of debit ba h a c ee 
Hot balaneee 


... _ 8 , 63,348 
... -10.W 

... - 8 , 74,282 

-842 

-25,7«4 

-4890 
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The University had on 30th June, 1022 the 
standing demands - 

(1) Fee Fund — 

(a) Salary... 

(A) Miscellaneous bills 

(e) Examiners’ remuneration 

folloa’ing ont* 

Rs. 

2.975 
... . 40,000 
(Approximate) 
... 1,75,000 

(Approximate) 


Total 

... 2,17,975 

(2) Post-Graduate Fund — ' 

(tf) Salary 

(A) Contractors 

(n) Miscellaneous hills 


86,575 

2,262 

1,131 

6,000 

(Approximate) 


Total 

44,SS7 

(3) liaw Colleges— 

{a) Salary 

(4) MisCidlaiK^oiiR bills 


10,150 

2,500 

(Approximate) 


Total 

12,650 


fl) Science ('olle^jes — 

Miscellaneoiiji liilln ... ... G,00<i 

(Approximate) 

(5) Net contributiun to Government for salaries 
of Post-Orifluate Presidency CoIlep:e 
Professors 10,000 

ToUl ... 


To restore the balance at credit of the different funds and to 
discharge all outstanding liabilities on OOtli Jane, 19^2, tte 
University will reqnire the total amount of Rs. 4|04,ll7-|- 
2,97,462 -f 1 1 1 7 1 ss 7,02,750. Out of the total cmlit balances of 
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Bs. 4,04 J 17, Re. ],14,0S1 appertain to funds which the UniveN 
aity cannot utilise for genemi purposes. The balance of ]{», 
d,8P,169 belong to teaching and other funds, and a substantial 
portion of it can be set oif by the University against the total 
deficit. 

It may be noted here that the credit balance of Rs. 70,051. 
in favour of the post-graduate teaching fund, is the result of 
book adjustments whereby funds have been transferred from the 
fee fund to the post-graduate teaching fee fund, when there was 
no balance available from the fee fund. Ordinarily the fee fund 
should not show a debit balance, as transfers from that fund to 
other funds can only be perndtted to the extent of the surplus 
available. The book adjustments that have been made in the 
accounts have the effect of giving an erroneous impression of the 
financial position of 'the two fuiuls. Taking, however, the figiir(>s 
as shown on the accounts, the l-iiiversity may ])prha|i8 utilise 
Rs. 1,00,000 out of the crcHlit lialance of Ks. of difTer- 

ent funds, and the total liability which the l.'iiiversity has to 
discharge will amount to Ks. i,2!l,l09 + l,14,9.'>l + ‘2,y7,1lJ2 
+1, 171=5, 4.{,7o3, or in round lignros 5.\ lakhs. 


PART I. 

4. To give an idea as to how the present financial tnuiblo^ 
have arisen tlie accounts for the hist. 10 years Iiuvo been review- 
ed to trace the different causes which have contributed to the 
present difficulties. A statement has aeooniinglv been prr|>arr(l 
showing the actual reccipt.s and ilisbiirsemciits of :>n>'h year lunlrr 
certain fuiul heads which deal with the teaeliing and exaniiiiin^ 
functions of the l.'niversity. Although separate balances have 
been maintained of these funds in the accounts a eoiuhinnl 
.account i.s niaintaine<i in the Imperial Dank for purposes of 
drawing. A tciiipoiary deficit of any particular fund during the 
course of the year is thus made good from the siirjiliis lialaiicesof 
other funds. 

5. The totals of receipts and payments of the fee fund as 
w'ell as of all the funds referred to in |)aragiiiph 4, for each year, 
are separately repi'odiic<.*(l below, to show the variations fro*** 
year to year, anti the surplus or deficits of each year. 
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1920-21 ... 1,138 I +113 j M7 -fail +:«l I l,8r>7 ■ +14» 
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6. It will be seen from the statement that owing to the 
general prosperous conditions of the fee fund, there was a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the University to expand its acti- 
vities by undertaking higher education and rosc^arch work, in 
addition to its ordinary examining functions. Thus the Iaw 
and the Science College were established, the post^grailiiatc 
studies were introdused, several large buildings were started in- 
volving a heavy capital outlay, iiartly financed by private dona- 
tions and Government grants, and partly from its ac- 
cnmulatefl i-esorved fund. So long as the University kept 
its expenditure within its receipts, and so long as there was a 
reserve fund no difficulties arose. The fee fund receipts showed 
a progressive growth except in i!M*Mtand I!)18-I9, the aver- 
age annual increase during the ten years lltll-H to 10-20.21 
being alioiil Ks. 70,000 while increase in the normal ex|)eiiditiire 
did not much exceed Us. I••1,000. 

The avera<*c annual increase nf receipts of all the fund 
heads together was Rs. 1,20,000 against average annual groivth 
of expenditure of Us. l,ri:l,000. 'fhiis on an average the Uni- 
versity overspent by Rs. :3:i,t)00 a year The ovcrsiwiidiiig is 
chiefly noticeable since 191 7-1 >S, wbeii the post-gnuliia(e 
classes were opened. In the year 1017-18 in which the post- 
graduate studies were taken up the surplus cainc down from 
Rs. 2,19,000 of the previous year to Ks. tt4,000 only. The 
years 1918-19, 101 0-2U, ami 1020-21 iveorded a promessii)}^ 
deficit of Rs. :38,000, Us., 1,77,000 and Us. 2,OS,()Ot). Tlic deticit 
for 1021-22, is al^ut Ks. 8,17,000, as bills for about 
Rs. 2,9^,000 could not be {uiid for want of funds. 

7. Caitsex vrhit'h fsrnvgkt nftuni fke JiHUfidni dijlkvffirxr-- 1 
now examine in detail the various causes, which gnulually brought 
about the linancial difficulties. 

{a) Falling oj-f in tub Fkb llECBirrs. 

One of the chief causes for the financial trouble is the ilitip 
in the receipts of the fee fund during 1921-22 by about two 
lakhs as comiiared with the receipts of 1920-21, due to circum- 
stances on which the University had no control. The shortage 
comes to about three lakhs if the progressive increase of pre- 
vious years is taken into account. 

(i) Want of Rbskrvb Fund. 

Had there been a sufficient reserve fund, the temporary Wl- 
ing off in the fee receipts would have been easily overcome, ine 
University had a reserve fund of Bs. 7,10,000 before 1911- 
perhaps as early as 1907-08 which it utilised chiefly in fm»n?ing 
oonstniction of the Science College to meet the obliga i 
certain Trusts coming into its hands and in supplenic® » 
the resources for the construction of the Law Collegni 
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Hardinge Hosteli etc. It had a cash balance of Rs. 2,473 and 
promissory notes for Rs. 7,i)00 only on 30th June 1022. 

There is no adequate surplus to build up a reserve fund for 
future emergencies. 

(a) TKACiriNn odlioatioxs ok tiik Uxiversity. 

(i) Camichtel ProfeMOtHhip. 

In 1911-12 a Professorship of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture was founded, the charge to be met from the safe pro- 
ceeds of the Sanskrit Matriculation and Intermediate Courses, 
and the Sanskrit grammar, published by the University. Al- 
though the salary of Rs. I2,0t)0 |)er annum of the Professor 
was met from these receipts atlditioinil expenditure had to be 
incurred from the University Funds to provide for lecture rooms, 
libraries, museums an«l other facilities, as well as the cost of 
printing the publications. 


(//) haw College, 

The University undertook the promotion of legal education 
of .nludeiits for ilegrees in fjaw, and established the Law College, 
furinally atiiliating it in July lOOS. The receipts and ex|)endi- 
lure of the (.’ollegc were combined with the fee fund up to 1913- 
1 1, and any deficit in its working were met from the surplus of 
the fee fund. Although the Law Collene has been meeting its 
ways Katidy, chiefly froin the tuition fees of the students and an 
annual tjovernment grant of Rs. 3(Mf00, niunieipai taxes, main- 
tenance charges of tlie College are lx)riie by the fee fiml. 


(//V) CifUfg^u 

Additional liabilities have .fallen on the University Funds to 
meet the obligations c.f Sir Kush Rehari (ihosh and Sir Tank 
Nath Palit Trusts, to const met the Science College and to 
maintain it wdth up-to-date ecpiipments. total contribiitiou 
of Rs. 3,03,000 had to Ih* given to the College from the fee fund 
during the six years ending 1921-1 9*! 2 in addition to Ks. 
2,28,000, being tin? sale proceeds of (loverninent |Hi|)er worth 
Ks. 3,00,000 tor the construction of the Iniilding. 


(ip) Lahiri Fellowship Ftnul. 

In 1913-14 the above fund was created out of the sale 
pr Hseeds of Labiri’s Select Poems, the copyright of which had 
“cen tnnsferred to the University by the publishers of the book. 
A sum of Rs. 5/i0if was transfernHl to this fund from the 
fee fund. 
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(r) CoHslrnciion of Univemljf ]iinldiuff9. 

Besides the accnmnlated reserve fund the Ifniversity had 
to spend about Rs. 2,1 3,000 from ifs fee fund towanls the 
liuildiii^ programme. 


(ff) Conf roller of Kjrawiualionx anti hiit Sla//\ 

AVith a view to guard against leakage of question t)a|iers 
that occurred in 1017, involving an extra expenditure of about 
Rs. GO^OOO for a second examination and to exercise an eifcctive 
control over the future l-niversity examination, the post uf 
rontroller of Kxam {nations was created during 1917-18 on a 
salary of Ks. 1 ,000 a month and he has been provided witli a 
staff costing about Rs. 2,000 a month. There was no corres- 
])onding reduction in the cost of Regi^trar ’8 establishinent, whieli 
before that period inanagoil the cxaininatinn work with other 
duties. The cost uf siip>*rvising staff and establishment indiidini; 
the Controller’s establishment rose from Rs. 7S,000 in 191?.]S 
to Rs. 1,20,000 in 1920- *M, the incrc.*ise being partly due tu 
revision and ])artly to the entertain men f of about 20 additional 
hands, while the number of fniulidatcs for whose cxaniinution 
sej^rate controlling arrangement Inui been maile ro'ie rnun Its. 
il0,520 to Us. .'37,1^0 in that period. 


(riV) ruirn'nHjf Led ere 

The I'nivei'sity started its teaching work front 11-12 with 
Rs. l(),2y;3 as fees paid by l.^iii versify stiuLnt.'i. No ivuular 
staff of Professors was engagcnl till the ensuing 3 ear. I’p 
1910-1 1 this work continued with receipts and ex|ieiiditiire 
nearly equal. In 1914-1.0 this fund was rc)daced hy 
graduate teaching fund with rmdpts amonntiiig to Rs. 1,. 12,000 
and expenditure uf Rs. I, h 2 , 0 UU, the excess falling on the 
fund. During the next two years 1911-19 and 1910-17, the 
receipts were Ks. 85,000 and Ks. 9>S,0«I0 while the expenditiirp 
was Rs. 1,02,000 and Rs. 1,88,000 respectively. The net 
burden on the IJiiiveisitv during the tinve years was Rs* 
1,52,000. 


iji-iii) PoeUUrudmie Teackittf/ Fniuh 

The main cause of the depletion of University funds is the 
opening of regular Poei-Oraduatc Teaching Classes ironi 
1917-18. Ill 1910 a special Committee wm apiioint^ 
the Government of India for reviewing the facilities then gxis ifln 
for instruction beyond the Lachelor degrees, and making 
lion whereby the available resources might be ^mt to 


for such teaching, without further grants 
educ(\iion. The Committee framed their 


for ixMst-g 
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within the University fumls then available, and the University 
assured the Government ol India that the financial security of 
the scheme would be attained if the fee funds contribute at 
least two lakhs of rujuies a year towards the scheme. Regula- 
tions for starting post-graduate studies in arts and science were 
accordingly framed and approvefl by the (lovcrnor-General in 
Council, and the scheme was introduced from Scptemljer, 1917. 
Rule 45 of the Regulations says that there shall bo annually 
credited to the fund — 

(/i) Grants from (loverninent and private donations. 

(f') Fees from sturhuits in ]iost-giaduatc classes. 

(c) One-third of fees from eaudiiiates for Matric., I.A., 
T.So., 15. A. and B.Se. Examinations. 

(t!) Such other sums as liio Senate may from time to 
time direct. 

The snrjiliises of th«? foe fuiul for tho years 1917-18 to 1921- 
•22 amnuiitod to Us. 15,09,000 — 

111 
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against whioh Rs. IO,75,OOii wu'*' paiil to (ho post -graduate 
teaching fund ns oiio-tliird share of the stipulated examination 
fees and an additional eoiitributiou of lt<. (>,711,000 under clause 
(//) above. 

The iwei])ts and expenditure of post-grailuate teachings in 
arts and science during the above live yeai-s were as follows 


Ve.ihs. 

i 

i 

iMilnni'O. 

Uk< htT'*. 

Ci>niriliiilKiii i CMhor 
f«>r fri* fninl riTiMjitp. 

Totnl 

ivi’oiptM. 

1 

! 

Kxpoil- ; 
lilt lire. 

Cloning 

lialanoe. 

1017.18 



2.21, 

I l.l.'l. 

3.34. 

•J.75. 

.59 

1018.10 

.. 1 

! 

59 

2,e.7. 


1.1 r». 

4,64, 

1 

loio-ai 

.. 

1 

a.9.|. 

I.«i7. 

5.01. 

: 4.7S, 

24 

1020-21 

••• 

21 

I.**!*, 

I 1.21. 

; 5,24. 

; 5,71. 

1 

—23 

1921.22 

••• 

—23 

•1,99. 

1.12, 

(*.ll, 

I Ml. 

77* 

Total 



1V»I, 

9.25, 


j’ 22.99, 



• (Kxelu^ivi* of out bills for ITi.) 
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It shows that the total expcnditnre of Rs. 22,99,000 could 
not be met from the Government srrant, students fees and one- 
third of the examination fees, so additional oontribiitions agg^re- 
p^ating Rs. 6,76,000 had to be given to meet the total ex|)en- 
diture. 

The fee fund was not in a position to meet this contribution 
as well as other contribution to the Science College, and the 
result is that it showed a progressive deficit from 1918-lS as 
shown below : — 




CON'TRIHUTIUV 


1 


SiirpliiSRH of 
foe fiiiiil. 




j Net. aiiriiliii 
: ur (Iflifit. 

Ykark. 

PilHt-firrAilllIkte 1 

teachiiiK fuiiil 1 

Seienre 

1 Total. 

.. 

1 

i a, 10 . ; 

1 

O 41 ■ 

—1— .. 1 

01. 

1 

8,12, 

1 

1 4 

1018- HI .. 


2.67. i 

86, 

8,68. 


HllO.:i() .. 

2.2S. 

:».oi, i 


8.04, 


1020-21 .. 

•VI. : 

5 

1.IHI, 1 


1.86, 

~l,|.| 

1021-22 .. 

a.iin, i 

* 1 

4.60, ' 


K 

•» 

- 2, Hi 

Totiil 

1 

... » 

17,61, 


an.6i, 



It appears from the eorrespondenre in 1010-*!0 hi (ween the 
(joviTimieiit of India and the I’niversity regarding hierease in 
the income of the University, for meeting the additional 
ex|)enditiii'e on the |)ost-gradua(e studies, that tin* proposal of 
the University for the inen^ase of Matriculation and Inter- 
rnerliatc Kxaininations fees was not accepted by the (jovernment 
of India ; they on the other hand siiggesteil a sulistantial 
increase in the tuition fees levied on |Kist-graduate students. 


(i/) Want of pkopkr Financial Co.vtrol. 

There is a Board of Accounts appointed by the Senate whoM 
functions are to pre|iare the Budget estimate, examine and audit 
the University aceounts, consider ways and means siid the 
financial effect of any important measures in contemplation end 
make recommendations relating to tlie finance of the 
sity. Had sufficient control Imn exercised from the very begin- 
ning the cxiienditure on post-graduate studies would have been 
kept within the income of the University. In 1910 they 
liared detailed rules for the preparation of Budget estimates an 
scrutiny of accounts, but the rules were not fully approved o 
by the Syndicate, nor any effect given to stieh of the t 

wi-re aeceptecl. In November 1921 they noticed the abnor 
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growth in cxiiendituro at the time of {Missing the Budget esti- 
mate for 1921-22^ and recommended an increase in the exami- 
nation fees. Their scrutiny of accounts was not sufficient as 
they hardly met more than twice a year from 1917 to 1921. 


{e) Want of an Office Manual. 

There is no manual for the guidance of the office or for fix- 
ing the financial resix)nsibility of the officer dealing with Uni- 
versity funds. The different s|»cnding dcjiartinents of the 
University {lass the bills as they eome, under an impression that 
any scrutiny or budget check would be made by the Registrar. 
The Secretary, Post (iradiiate Studies in Science, did not know 
whether the grants passed by the Council were ultimately sanc- 
tioned by the Senate although he contiimid to {)ass the bills of 
the de|)artment. 


( /') UisuKGAUii OF Bi ncLT Kfles. 

Professors of Science in the Science Collge place orders in 
England for the ap|)anitiis or other aiiieles retpiired for lecture 
and reseai-ch work, disregarding the sanctioned grants. When 
the bills come, they are forwarded to the Secretary of the Post- 
Graduate Council in Scienci*, who i)ass them also without any refer- 
ence to the Budget grants and forward them on to the Registrar 
for {Myinent. Boanl of Accounts reeordcil a resolution at their 
meeting of bth November 1918 to the effect that all orders for 
the {nirehaso within the Budget grants should be sent to the 
Registrar or the Secretary of the Council of the Post Graduate 
Teaching in Science. Inspite of that the pxiKuiditure on equip- 
ment and working cx|ienses largely cxccedeil the Budget grant 


1920-21 as shown below : — 

Grunt. 

Expenditure. 


Kh. 

JU. 

Physics 

... 8,000 

17,207 

Chemistiy 

... 8,000 

20,171 

Botany... 

... 8,000 

14,678 


(*p) 1/ (fiji/ ^ srrudHjf of acifftds coMpared with 

No attempt is made to watch the progress of receipts on the 
regular flow of which the ex|icnditure ds{)end8. The result is 
that on several occasions the accumulated balances of the differ- 
ant solvent funds are drawn u[H)u to meet the current exjmdi- 
ture. The ledger account in its present form is quite unsuitable 
for the purpose. 
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iji) UnTIMKLT PRKI'AIIAIIOJT l»F TUB Ih'llCiKT EsiTMATK8. 

Ill the case of all public bodies, such as ('alculta Cor|)oral-ioii, 
Calcutta Port Trust, Calcutta Improvement Trust, it is the 
invariable standing practice to prepare a complete estimate of all 
classes of receipts and expenditure on different accounts and 
it duly sanctioned by proper authority before the year, to which 
it a]i])ertain, cominciices. The authorities entrusted with the 
expenditure know fully well beforehand what grants are ])Iaccd 
at their dis|K)sa1, and regulate their expenditure accordingly. 
They also closely watch the receipts and advise their su|)erior8 
to take early action if there is a falling off in them. The 
Calcutta University on the other hand allows the expenditure 
to go on for mouths against no grant sanctioned by the SenatOi 
and does not prepare an estiiiiafc till the year sutlicieiitly 
advances. Estimate for llMn--iO was passed by the SonattMin 
29tb November ItMP, 192(1-:! I on Itli neecniber 1920 ami 
1921-22 on -l-th ^farcli 1922. Thus the expenditure up to 
tlio.se dates wa.s ineiirrt'il without any sanctioned grant. 


S. — Rkm f:pii:s. 

(/) Tn wlpr nut prr.^ei}t tfrlfrif. 

The first step the University should take is to wipe out the 
existing deficit of about oh lakhs, restoring thereby, the lialanecs 
of several fund heads, which have been used up in meeting the 
excess expenditure under other fund heads, anti paying off its 
outstanding liabilities. 

(4?) 2b rv^lori\finitth'tnf rffmitJjrmni and fo kvrp xttfficirttl svrphi.s 

in ha ltd. 

The ligigcs in iKiragrapb o above show that the present 
linancial deficit has resulted from the growth of expenditure on 
postgraduate studies during the last three years, aggravated by 
the unexpected falling off in the fee receipts during the year 
1921-22. In view of the drop in fee receipts it would not be 
safe fo count u|)oii any additional contribution from the fee fund 
for post-graduate studies beyond the onc-thiixl share iiayable 
under the Regulations, and the first essential step therefore 
should be to curtail the expenditure in the post-graduate branch 
to bring it within its income. I understand that the number of 
students in the Tjaw Classes have also gone down considerably! 
and it is necessary to have the cx|)enaituro under Law College 
restricted within its income. Any siirpliis under this head caui 
with the approval of the Senate, Ijc utilised for post-gradjiaw 
teaching. Further, it is necessary to scrutinise the expenditure 
now incurred for the general administration of the 
with a view to curtail it wherever possible without impainng 
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eiBciencyi and any saving \vhi*di accrues should form a reserve 
fund to meet sudden emergencies. It must be borne in mind 
that during the period from July to November each year the net 
average outgoing comes to about tiO thousands a month and 
unless the University ha^ a working balance of at least 3 lakhs 
in its hands at the beginning of eacli University year it will not 
be in a position to meet its current expenditure before the Matri- 
culation Examination fees come in. 


(5) Tn prepare hndijH eetimaiea in finie. 

The budget estimate should be prepared and submitted to 
the Senate early in May. In preparing the next budget esti- 
mate the cniire expenditure on the Examiners^ fees for the 
examinations should be provided for and no balance should 
he. left for year following. Tin? biulget estimate should show 
the actuals for tne last three years clo-ed, the revised estimate 
of the year current ami the pro|M>sed estimate for the year 
following. On the passing of the budget by the SenatCi 
extracts should Ik? commuiiicated to each department with 
distinct instructions to ket*p the expenditure within the 
saneMoned grant, [n no ease should an mlditional ex]ienditi!re 
1)6 allowed without a s{iecitic ivappropriation of the savings in 
the sanctioned grants?, which must be speeitied at the time of 
applieation for saiiotion to additional exixuiditiire. 


(■/) T»f pn-pare (ftilunfe ehef*L 

StHstion XV of .\ct II of IS.ii roipiires the accounts of the 
University to Ik* inaintaine l on *' ineomo and Ex|H*nditiire ” 
and not on ** Kei^eipts ami Disliursements " basis, so that the 
outstanding inconu. or expeinlitiiri' on 30tli June may he booked 
and exhibited in the balance sheet. What is at present done 
is to keep several oliarges outstanding at the close of the year 
and throw them on the revenues of the following year. True 
financial |)osition cannot be known unless the outstanding- 
liabilities are a.seertained and eoneet balance sheet drawn up. 
This balance sheet should exhibit all the assets including cost 
in books, securities, buildings, stivk in libraries, laboratories 
and the press, and any o'ltstanding bills, b.ilaiiee of funds like 
Provident Funds, etc., should Ik* siiown in the liabilities side. 


1-5) To amaigamaft* eer^raf eO'-Ctt/M /Hfnh 

The chief object of retaining sejxirate funded accounts is to 
»ee liow each fund is meeting its ways, and, in respect of funds 
jwtly or wholly mainUiniHl from (lovernment grants, to show 
bow the balance etands at the end of the year. The accounts 
**f the funds are not maintained separately at the bankt so the 


34 
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effect is that when a particniar fund overdraws its balancei the 
overdraft is met from the credit balance of other solvent funds. 

No clear line of demarcation can bo drawn between several 
such fuiidsj VIS .: — 

Minto Professorship Fundi 
Hardinge Professorship Fundi 
(itwjje V Professorship Fiiiidi 
Science Collette Fundi 

which are more or less related to post-graduate teaching fund 
in Arts or Science. 

Hardin^e Hostel forms an intei;ral |)art of the University 
Law College. The accounts of the iiostel should therefore be 
amalgamated with the I.aw ('olli*^c accounts. 

Arts and l{e;:;u1ations only mention of three fnndsi (icnoral 
Fee Fund, Post-Graduate Teachiiii; Fund in Arts and .Science, 
All legitimate changes dehitahic to the Law (’idle^je Fund should 
be debited to that fund to show ijs proper iiiiancial working', 
fund which have mon* or loss teacliiinj; and examinin'; fiim-tions, 
may be amaliramateil with any of them. A separate pnfnnmi 
account should; liow«‘Ver, bo m:iintainpt], specially with rp(;!inl 
to the funds partly or wlndly snbsidi/.ed hy (iovenimcMit 'grants. 

A monthly account shonlil be prcpariMl with ri'ccipts aihl 
ox|)enditnre under each fund heail and snhmitled to the lb>anl 
of Accounts at the end of the month following. Tlio pru^ivM- 
sive total nf the tip:nres will i^ive an idea at any time liow 
of stands Iiiiancial ly. 

((i) To Prt'/fttre tt Mauvaf Jof ffn. 

All ofli«-e manual showiiijx the dntii*s uf tie* ditlerent dej'iirt- 
meiits and tixiiij^ tin* responsibilities of tin* In ad" id that deparl- 
nicnt slnnild lie compiled fur the guidance of the ofliec. 

7. Pari II dcalini; with the results nf these iletailwl audit 
of the accounts fnr will shortly fidlow. 

The lettf^r was received by the Registrar on the 23r(l August, 
1922, and was placed before the Syndicate for consideralioii on 
the 25th Au|gu.st| when it was ordered to be laid before the 
Senate. There was no escape from this course as tlie (fovernment 
had expressed a desire to have the opitiion of the Senate on the 
questions raised. The Senate met on Saturday the 9tli 
September and on the motion of Sir Nilratan Sircar the matter 
was referred to a Committee of nine members, namely* the 
Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir V. 0. Uoy, 
Dr. Kedarnath Das,> Principal G. 0. Bose, Rev. Father F X. 

* Oil tfiu ruiignii^icin of Dr. Dni, Ur. Bidhanchanilra Roy hoa boon appoiiiteil a nn? 
of the riMamitteO. 
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Croban, Rev. Dr. G. Howells, Mr. Kaminikumar Chanda, and 
J)r. J. N. Maitra. Reference to a Committee was inevitable 
for, as Mr. Heramliachandra Maitra said, the questions raised in 
the Government letter Avere so diverse in character that they 
could not be decided by a hirge deliberative assembly without 
preliminary investigation by a smaller body. Meanwhile, the 
Government letter and the report of the Accountant-General 
appeared in tlic Press. Mr. J. li. Banerjea expressed 
the opinion at the inet'tiiig of th<i Senate that this had 
lieeii engineered by the enemies of the University in their 
anxiety to (siptun* the press and to bring discredit upon the 
University Iwfore the Stmafe had an opportunity to answer the 
imputations contained in the Government letter. Mr. Banerjea 
mentioned a curious ineideiit in this eonneetion. On the day 
previous to the meeting <»f the Senate the authorities of a parti- 
cular neAvsps|ier telephoned to the Registrar for a copy of the 
report of the Aecouutant-fbuieral. The Registrar replied that 
the copy At'ould Ihj supplied after the meeting of the Senate. 
The very next morning, how»>ver, tin* piper concernetl came out 
with the letter in full. On the day folloiving the meeting of the 
Senate, the same paper came out with a leading article, which 
was liaswl on the assumption that whatever had lieen ssiid in 
the Government letter was the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing hut the truth. Tlie same attitude lias Iweii taken up 
by another newspsiper, ivliieh has never lieen remarkable for its 
friendliness towards the Calcutta University. The game is too 
transparent to be niisunderstocKl. Let us hopi tliat when the 
Senate draws up its reply to the Government letter, these and 
other papers of the same class will oviiu*e similar anxiety to 
^^0 oquiil publicity to the statemeut of the ease on liehalf of 

tho University. 

In this connection tve have received a sigtied paper 
^*0® a gentleman of considerable standing and exiierience, 
with the question of the rehition between the 
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GoTernmenl; and the University. We have intimated to him 
that it will lie fair to await the report of the Committee. 
He has protested against this decision so energetically that 
we are obliged to quote the following extract from his letter : 

“ I wish you could make^ up your mind to give puhlicity 
to my views without delay. I am not dependent fur my 
bread upon your University and consequently my opinions, 
supported by documentary evidence, cannot lie ignored as 
interested or prejudiced. The letter from the Bengal Govern- 
ment (Ministry of Ediutation) refers to the report of the 
Accountant-General and says that “it reveals that the 
financial management has hitherto lieeu anything but satis- 
factory. ” I undertake to demonstrate that the report revmls 
something quite difTerent. Thu Accountant-General has 
summarised the financL-il history of the University during the 
last ten years. His report reveals that the Government of 
India and the Government of Bengal have grievously faild 
to make adequate contribution to the University for the 
promotion of high education. Mr. Taraknath i’alit gave 
fifteen lakhs in land and money for the foundation of a Univer- 
sity College of Science and Technology ; not one farthing has 
been given by ^the Government by way of capital grant in 
furtherance of this truly noble objfict. Why ? People .'«iy 
that bureaucrats went into hysterics when they found that 
Mr. Palit had imposed the condition that his money shonld Iw 
enjoyed only by Indians. Surely he had as much right to 
impose this condition as the present Government of Bengal 
has to annex conditions to gifts of mrmey which miHy belong 
to the public. Dr. Kashhehary Ghose made a gift of ten hws 
of rupees for the College of Science ; not one farthing has 
been received by way of supplement from the Government- 
Why ? People say bureaucrats went into a swoon when they 
found that Dr. Gho.se was of the same mind as Mr. Palit- Df- 
Ghose came forward later on with another gift of eleven 1^ 
to enable the University to open departments of Appl* 
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Physics and Applied Chemistry. Keepers of the public 
treasury still remained stony-hearted; the original sin was 
still there. Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira followed 
with five and a half lacs. Even this could not counteract 
the malign influence of those who looked at the University 
with an evil eye. The men in the University toiled on in the 
firm belief that the nation could be befitted for self-government 
only through the path of the highest type of education. 
They were rudely awakened from their dream when they 
found that the non-co-operators who professed to be the 
apostles of true self-government were bent upon the 
destruction of the educational fabric erected by them. The 
Government failed to govern, in a most astonishing manner. 
The students throughout the country were swept off their 
feet and their mental equilibrium was completely destroyed. 
The University authoritu^s repeatedly warned the Govern- 
ment ; the warnings were not heeded to, because to iidmit 
that the non-co-operators were {mtent for incalculable 
mischief was to admit that the new machinery of Government 
had failed to achieve the expected result. The fiction then 
prevailed and still dominates the minds of many that the 
ministers are sacrosancts and that to criticise their conduct 
is to weaken the Reforms. I am not a politician and have 
no views on present-day politics. But I maintain that the 
evidence is conclusive that the University has been very badly 
treated by people who hud and hiive control over the public 
funds. To me it is wholly immaterial whether these persons 
nre described as bureaucrats or labelled as representatives of 
the people. I maintain that any impartial jury will without 
^ifisitation bring in a verdict that they have not only not 
furthered the cause of high education but have actually 
tnipeded the great work. We cannot overlook that notwith- 
standing what the Accountant-General hiis said there is no 
shadow of any imputation that the University funds have 
^n misapplied or misappropriated. What is the sum and 
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substance of the charge— that the University has spent more 
upon eduoiition than its precarious income justified. Assume 
that this is established as a fact. But ask at the same Lime 
what is the significance of the fact. The University has done 
its duty manfully, through good report and evil, for the sole 
purpose of advancement of learning, notwithstanding the 
apathy and hostility of those who could have, but have not, 
befriended the cause of high education. Titere lutee been no 
inataneea of Jielitioiu tmcellin;/ allotmncea and imaginarij 
halting charges. Vice-Chancellor after Vice-Chancellor has 
worked strenuously —no remuneration, no allowances, not 
a Personal Assistant, not even a Confidential St nographer. 
Truly wo live in an extraordinary age, when work of this 
description, which would havtr been acclainuxl in any part of 
the civilised world, is lihidled in this country. The report of 
the Accountant-General, read betwe<>n the lines and inter- 
preted in the light of published dooiimunts, is ealcubited 
to throw a lurid light upon many a dark corner of the history 
of high education in Bangal during the last decade. T am 
grievously disappointed that you should have denied me the 
opportunity to establish my views by detailed reference to 
documimts of unimpeachable veracity. I only trust that the 
University will survive the campaign of calumny which has 
now been launch<id on the liasis of the report of the Accountant- 
General as interpreted by the Government of Bengal in the 
Ministry of Education.” 


It is a matter of deep* gratification to us that the lilierality 
of Sir lia.shl)ebary Ghose has enabled the University to awird 
two travelling fellowships one to Mr. ProlHxlhchandra Btigchi, 
M.A., University Lecturer in the Department of Ancient Indian 
History, and the other to Dr. Hemendra Kumar Sen, M.A., 
D.Sc., Sir Bashbelmry Ghose Professor of Applied Chemistry. 
Mr. Bi^hi, one of the most brilliant of our young lecturers in 
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the University, made a special study of Chinese and is being 
sent out to France with Prof. Sylvain Levi to study the dead 
past under distinguished savants such as Prof. Pelliot, Prof. 
Maspero, Prof. Przylorki, Prof. Vissidrcs and he will further 
proceed East to Indo-China and Japan. Prof. Sylvain Levi 
who supported Mr. Eagchi’s application very warmly spoke 
about him in the following eloquent terms : — 

Dkar Sir AsrTo>ii, 

I bcji; to siip|K)rt v«*ry warmly the application sent by Piabodlichandra 
Haj^chi. Owiii" to the l^nevoletii protection you are ever ready to extend 
to youn;? men of merit, Baj»ehi has been my student diirini' seven months, 
at Sontinilefan and in Nepal, where he was staying with me. He has been 
reading Chinese, Tibetan, French with me. In Nepal he lias been my 
assistant in the seai-cli and tleeipherinent of old inscriptions and of old 
manuscripts, also in cataloguing the whole collection of Tibetan and Chinese 
lx)oks in the Darbar's Library. \Vi‘ have also rend tOL;cllier Nevari texts 
with the hel]) of a local Pandit ami Tibetan with the help of a Lama. I 
call testify that P. ('. Ua^ dii is tme of the most promisin<^ students 1 have 
met ill my loin; career : he i an work tr«*mendously : I have been several 
times afraid fur his health; and he has fully realised what is personal 
research and critical miml. He had started himself in Nepal some relii^ious 
survey of the chief eiti(*s and I could sec l.ow he was inanat;iii^ methodically 
his own work in that line. If he is sent to France where Chinese studies 
are iu full blossom with Prof. Pelliot, Prof. H. Maspero, Prof. Przylorki, 
Prof. Vissiercs, he will later come back a perfect (.'‘hincsc .H'holar having ^ot 
a deep insight in the many tieMs of Chinese scholarship, history, literature, 
ndi<;iiiii, philosophy, art, etc. lie will t^it also that touch of broad 
“ lmniaiii.sm ” which should be nH|iiiri*tl from every .scholar, 

P. C. lla^clii before to Fninee, is ready to follow me eastwards 

to Iiidn-Cliiiia and and 1 shall be deli;;hted to have him with me, not 

only for the clianiis of his company «»r even the advantage of trainiiii; him 
a little more, but lieeanse it will In? for him the most convenient oj>]Kirtunity 
to visit the old inomimeni.s of Indian t ivili/ation in i\amhodia and ('hampa, 
which have failed to attnurt the attention of linlian Scholars in spite of their 
splendid int(*n*st for epigraphy, arclneology, religious hist(>ry of India, also 
lo got ncipmin ted with tlie priceless eoiieefions of arts ami books (eliiedy 
niiiicse) in our French Scho<d of Far hlast, at Hanoi, lastly to trace in 
Japan the distant still visible traces of olil India's intiuence, to c.uiie in touch 
with the Japanese Scholars and to get actpiainted with the many books, 
Collections, magazines piiblishetl in Japan and practically unknown outside, 
nough they ought to lie known bv anv Kiiddhist SehoIaV on account of their 
importance. ‘ " 

f i*oiifident that P. (J. Bagclii will amply repay by his work what- 
^ help the Calcutta Uiiiveivity may afford to him for the present. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Sylvain Levi, 

/>r., CtilcHtfa f’liiremVjr. 
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Mr. Bogchi was one of our “ subsidised scholars ” engaged 
in the study of Chinese and Tibetan and his scholarship of 
Rupees Fifty a month received no mean notice at the liitT uL.) 
of a Senator some time ago, whose omniscience has almost 
passed into a proverb. If a young lecturer in the Department 
of Post-graduate Studies is enabled to help the country in the 
resurrection of its past, shall we approve of the scheme of 
studies promulgated here or shall we listen to the foul fulmi- 
nations and idle vapourings of our self-constituted Educa- 
tional Experts ? 

AVe are delighted to hear that II. H. the Maharaja of 
Nepal has generously added one thousand rupees to the 
University’s contribution to enable ^Ir. Bagchi to take full 
advantage of the great opportunities opened out to him. Will 
the (lovernmont of Bengal in the Ministry of Edueatiun, take 

the hint — it is never too late to do what is right. 

• * « • 

Dr. Heraondra K. Sen doe.s not require any introduction 
to the public. As one of the most distinguished graduidcs 
of this University as well as of the University of Ijondon, Dr. 
Sen came to Galcuthi from Rangoon at a great sticrifice and 
it is in the fitness of things that the Senate should permit him 
to study methods of instruction and research in Applied 
Chemistry in England and on the Continent. The pr(‘-eininent 
need for India at the present moment is the development of its 
industries ; no country in tho world has succeeded in 
achieving this goal without having undertaken advanced study 
in applied science and we are confidently looking forward 
to tbe day when Dr. Sen will come back to India and 
continue to give a practical turn of mind to his pupils, thus 

promoting the cause of a much-longed-for reform. 

• * • * 

Rightly or wrongly wo are under an impression that the 
University of CaloutU will do immense good to the country 
if it undertakes tho task of e liting its correspondence with the 
Government of Bengal with suitable comments thereon. 
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reproduce here one Huoh example, namely, the correspondence 
relating to the enhancement of registration fee of students. 

The dates are significant and the reason given in the 
(provisional ?) last letter addressed by the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal to the Uegistrar, Calcutta University, 
dated the 20th July, 1022, is full of democratic fcr\’our : — “ It is 
one of the functions of the (.Toveriiment in the Department of 
Education to deal with proposals for the alteration of University 
Regulations, nor is it nec«*ssary (and wo should add, nor is it 
(tonvenient, E>L C.li.) that considerations tiiat iiifiuence the 
decisions should lie communicated with the decisions.” We have 
always iiuiintaiiied that tin* tsisk of the alteratinn of University 
Regulations should never be entrusted to the tiovernment “ in 
the Uopartment of H!duc<'*tion ” bee luse the “ Government of 
India ” before the new dispensation meant its sSecretary and 
“ Government of Bengal ” under tlie reformed regime means 
the Minister and his 8(‘cretary : thi: agency whieli has merely 
to rely more or le.ss on personal findings as the principal consi- 
deration infiuencing its decision should never lie permitted to 
sanction, far less to veto, propo>als (Hissed by a unanimous vote 
of the Senate and at the sjiiiie time decline to .-is.sign any 
reasons for the steptaken. Suraly we are having Government 
for the people and by the (leoplu. The Senate has, however, 
at a meeting held on the 2:ird August, IU22, appointed a 
committee consisting of the llon’blc the Vice-Cliaucellor, Sir 
Nil Ratal! Sircar, i'rinci()al J. U. Banerjea, l*riiu‘i()al Jlowells 
and Professor lliralul Haidar to consiilcr the moiuentou.s issues 
at stake and we reserve our comments till the submission of 
the report by the Committee. 

* » » V » 

fht' iSo*^»'rnn»ettf of Ih'pirfhititf htlitcatton^ 

fhv Ilih 193t, 

1 am clireuled liy the Hoirble iho \ iue-(’haiii*i>Ilor and 
Syndicate to rtH|iiest vow to move the (loveniiuent to sanction 
nncler Section 25 (I) of" the Indian l.^iivcrsities Act the folluw- 
change in the Kegiilations which has miaiiimously 
adopted by the Senate ; — 

"That the word •five* be siibatitutcd for the woixl • two* in 

86 
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the first paragraph of Section fi of Chapter XV of the Univer. 
sity Regulations.” 

Section 6 as it now stands requires every student wlio hats 
passed the Matriculation Bxami nation to pay to the Uiiivi»rsitv 
a registration fen* of Rs. 2 when he lakes his admission info 
an affiliated College. It is proposed to raise the fee to Ks. .I, 
This will give the I'liiversity an ineresised income ; it will not 
likely at the same time i^*strict the admission of iiassed stmltMits 
into Colleges. It is well known that there is keen competition 
sinning pissed stiulcnls to secure admission into the Col If^ros 
and the Colleges are obliged to refuse ail mission in initiiv in- 
stances from lack of accoininudatifiii. It may iiirtlier Ih; 
observed that the Ico is payable only once during llu: wlmlf 
career of the student, namely, when after parsing the MatnViila- 
tioii Examination he seeks admission into a (^illege. Tlii> Minill 
increase propuseil is really insignificant when oompareil wiili the 
total expenditure which the student has to incur iliiring the 
entire period of his (\)llege career. 

From the h f/n* fiurf. u/’ 

^ Fthuuilufit Ht'iiiivhy ill ///#' livtflshiify l.itit’rmfif 
of afttP hifrt.f tfttftul tin' 

^pfepiilpft, W2L 

With reference to your letter No. daieii the lltli 

April, n.l21, regarding tin* raising of rcLiistration fee from 
Rs. 2 to Ks. 5 in the ca^ie of a stiideiit wlio has pas>ed the 
Matriculation examination and taken admission into an aliiliateil 
college, I am directccl to .'^ay that the («ov'eriiincnt. of Heiigal 
(Ministry of FMiicatioii) have not been able to 1 * 0111 ? to a ilceisioii 
on the matter. Kosoltiiions have been pul down ni"n‘ than 
onci; on the subject for discussion in the Hc!igal Li^gi^latiTe 
Council, blit they have not yet Inrcii disi-usMd and until th.*y aw 
discussed and the sense of the Council known, ijovcrnnifnt are 
unable to deal with the cpiestioii. 

2. The delay in replying t»» your letter is regret leil. 

From fht* Depntj/ ,sVcr?//iry to the tiurfnhvntf »/’ 
FAncation DtparfmvHf, FAuealiihP hrtturh. to thr 
CaleuHii ^hiirernity^ .Vo. AVm., r/f/.W VoUvtUh 

hecember^ 1921. 

In continuation of this Dcfsirtmcnt letter No. 
the 22nd September, I!»:il, I am direct tsl to say that the ”‘*'*^* ' 

ment of Hengal (Ministry of Education) regret that tlie\ 

unable to Kaiiciion the change in the. Regulations propi-st* 
your letter No. (j-438, dated the llth April, 

From the Regieirar^ Univemtg of t alcHtto^ to ih' 

ike (rfpvernmenl of Bengal ^ Kducation Depa, liiient^ . ^ 

^ieA the Renair /ftmne, the 22utt Febrnarg, /W** 
lam direetixl to acknowledge the receipt 
No. 2625 Edit., dated the IWth of December, 5 i„ 

subject of raising the registration fee from » 
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the cm of a student who has joined a college after passing the 
Matriculation Examination and to say that the letter was duly 
placed before the Senate, at their meeting held on the 18th 
instant. The Senate have desired me to request the favour of 
your stating, for the information of the Senate, the grounds 
which have led the Government of Bengal to refuse to accept 
their recommendation in regard to the proposed raising of the 
fee for registration of students. 

From the SeirHar) to the (iOver?mefif of Hevgal^ io the Begisirar^ 

t^nirmitg of Vohvtta^ "So, doUd the SiOth Jelg, 1922. 

1 am instructed to refer to voiir letter No. G. 312, dated 
22nd February, 1922. 

It is one of the functions of Government in the Department 
iif Education to deal with jinijiosals for the alteration of Uni- 
versity regulations, nor is it necessary that the considerations 
that iniluenee the decisic.n should be communicated with 
the decision. In the present ease, however. Government is 
prepared to waive this consideration and to iH)int out that the 
general public is interc.-tefl in a peeiiHar degree in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta througli which alone (with the exception of 
the Dacca University) young men of the educated classes 
i.:ust |inss on their way to tiu-ir future profe.ssion or calling, 
and the public through their rc|)re»entatives in the Bengal 
Legislative (Niuiieil strongly iudicatinl the opinion that the 
registration fee should nut be raised, and that if it were raised 
the increase of revenue would )je trifling in relation to the 
delieit that the University has to iniet. This attitude of the 
public, (lovernment has reason to heli* vc, is eonnected with 
the view that the Univeisity spends too large a portion of its 
ivsouivcs on the l’o.«st -Graduate Department, espcidally on the 
.Arts side, ami that the inerea.<c of ftvs of any kind will in the 
main benefit niily that minority that has jnincil these higher 
classes. Government appreciates the euthusia>m with which 
the iiost-graduatc de|iartments have been de\elo])ed, but cannot 
ignore public opinion on this point, and while reluctant to 
interfere with the libt*rty of action of an academic Indy, is 
unable to accept the principle that financial proiH'sals made by 
the University sliould la* approvinl as a nn^re matter of form. 
Government has to make its dci-isious* in the puldic interest, 
and in carrying out the n*s|>onsibi1ities placed upon it in 
relation to the University must take into account public opinion 
on the mattem at issue, as represented by the Bengal L^isla- 
tivc Council, and in other ways. 

•L I am to add that the decisii-n already communicated 
will not prevent further consideration by Govemment of any 
'similar proposal if it is intended to utilm the additional 
^esniircoH on purposes beneficial to the majority of the students 
who pay the r^stration fee. 
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I regrot the delay which has, owing to various reasons 
occurred in replying to your letter. 

* « « « 


On the results of the last Ih A. and B. Sc. Examinations, 
Jubilee Post-Graduate Scholarships, founded in 1908, Avere 
awarded to the following Htudents in (he subjects mentioned 
against their names. 

n.A. 


Pinakiranjan Sinha . . 
Sukumar Bandyo|iadhaya 
Edward C. Cliippendale 
Syed ^lozaffar Uddin 
Diebabrata Mallik 
Sunitkiimar Deb 
Saibalkmnar Gupta . . . 
Jagatcliaiidra Achary ya 


Jatiiidranath Talukdar 
Susilkumar flay 
Bankimchaiidra ( liattopadhvay 

An)iyapraka.s ( 1iaUo|)adbyay 
Harendranath Kay ... 

A til I ran jun M u k liopad by a v 
Kantichaiidra Busak 


English 

Presidency Colli^. 

Sanskrit 

City Colley. 

Latin 

Presidency Collewe, 

Arabic 

Ditto. 

Pliilo.sopby 

St. Paul’s Collcse. 

History 

Presidency ('olle»e. 

Kcoiioiiiics 

Diltii. 

Matlicinatics 

Dillo. 

,Sc. 

Chemistry 

Presidenev ( ollegi*. 

Physiology 

Ditto. 

Ex|H*rimciJtal 

Xon-(.*oll. Student. 

Psychology. 

Aiitliiopulogy 

Ditto. 

Zoology 

Ditto. 

Physics 

Presidency riillcj(i*. 

Matlicinatics 

Ditif. 


The Premchaiul Iloycliand Studeutships lor the v'ar 
1921 have been a^ianled to the following candidates and in 
the subject mentioned against the name of each. 


ARTS. 

Indubhusan fianerjee, M.A. 
Prabhatchandra Cliakiabarti, M.A. ... 


Satiabcbandia Chatterjte, b1.A. 
Subimalchandra Datta, M.A. 


Evoliitiun of the Khalaa. 

Some aspects of theLinguiriicana 
(irammatical sneculations of 
the Hindiib. . . . 

KpiatenioJogy of the Ancient 
Syatem. 

History <»f Mewar. 


ita 


allkd 


SCIENCE. 

... Reteel functions and 

... The**^numare8iiectaiof^^ 

and Potassium and other subj 


Abanibhusan Daita 
Snehamay Datta 
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There cannot be the least doubt that the Board of Exami- 
ners is meeting with increasing difficulties in the matter of 
awarding studentships us the years are ftowing by, partly 
])eoause the number of deserving students engaged in original 
research is increasing chiefly under the auspices of the Depart- 
ments of Post-Gradiuite Studies and partly because, it is difficult 
to adjudge between difTcrent subjects taken up by different 
candidates. 

• » * * 

Jn the last B. A. Exaiiiination, 2,71)9 students appeared ; of 
whom 2,011 passed ; 208 obtained lionours and 32 of them 
w’ere placed in the Tirsi Class in the (litferent subjects. In 
the last U.Sc. Kxuniination, of .'lOu students OlO passed and 80 

obtained Ilunours of whom 19 were placed in ihe First Class. 

» * * • 

In the Final M. H. Examination the numl)erof candidates 
registered for Farts I and 11 was 87 of whom 31 passed, 
11 faileu of those who failed 2 passed in Part 1 hut failed in 
Part II whilst 34 passed in Part 1 1 but failed in Part I. The 
number of candidates registered for Part I of the Examination 
was 107 of whom .31 passed and 50 failed. The num1)er of 
eaudidiites registered for I'art 11 of tin? Examination was 190 
of whom 132 ptissed. Two candidates obtained Honours, one 

in Anatomy, one in Pharmacology. 

* « « * 

In the last B.E. Examination 24 students appeared of whom 
only 12 passed. The above statement clearly shows the very 
limited scope ottered by the University to students seeking a 
scicntiiio or professional career. We have reiK*atetlly urged the 
attention of the persons in authority in whose custody Education 
has been placed as a transferred subject to this burning ques- 
tion of the day, but wc have not yet heard of any 
piactioal scheme ready either for the Ijegislative or for 
the Executive anvil and wo hear nothing but threats and 
abuses against the University. 
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We make no apologies whatever in publishing iu estetuo 
the unanimous report of three great scientists in Englanrl 
recommending ihe conferment of the D. Sc. degree on 
Mr. Bmjendra Nath Chakrabarty of the Science Collegu 
(a P.ll.S. and a Doctor of the New School). 

The subject which Mr. Chakravarty took up was “the 
colours of tempered steel and other tarnished metal surfaeeH.’’ 

We l»ve examined the Thesis and supplementary (lapcrs submitted bv 
Mr. Chakrabarty. 

Wo regard his thesis as oontainin;; a distinct oontribntion to Scii'iici>. 
The investigations desorilied slioir considerable ex|«rimentBl skill and also 
knowledge of a ditKcult branch of Physics. The subject of the thesis is 
one on which a certain amount of ]>i-cvions work had already Iwen dune 
by other workers. The pre.sunt investigations have aildcil to the knowledge 
previously obtained and in some in<|N>rlant respects have corrected current 
views on the plienoiiicnon. 

The opinion which we have formed from the Thesis is borne out hr 
the 8i:)>plementury iMipcrs. 

We therefore recommend that tin* degree of Doctor of .Science Iw 
granted. 

(Sd.) C. V. HOYS. 

I,. X. (i. FILON. 

2, 1922. „ A. W. FOKTKU. 

We merely ask where would Dr. Chakra varti have 
obtained the facilities for study and research but for the Sciciicc 
College ? Yet tin* (loveriiinent yearly contrihute.s only lis. 
12,000 for the upkeep and maintenance of the Science 
College. 

» « * « 


Our attention has been drawn to the constitution of the 


Governing Bf)dy of the Sanskrit College. The Governing Body 
of the Sanskrit College fur the yejtr 1922>1923 has been 


constituted as follows : — 

Mahamohopadhyay Ham Prosad Sastri 
Principal Asutosh Sastry 
Mr. W. C. Wordsworth — 

Mr. Khagendra Nath Mitter — 

Mr. Ahinas Chandra Bose— 

Phndit Jogendranath Tarkavedantatirtha. ^ 




Mmbers. 
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It appean that the Government of Bengal in the Ministry 
of Education can not find any Sanskritist or any Educationist 
whatever, ready and willing to accept the post of the President, 
in Bengal proper other than Mahamahopadhyay flara Prosad 
Sastry who in the exulicrance of his desire to promote scientific 
xtudy and research of Sanskrit language and literature and of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture has assumed the responsible 
post of a Professor in the newly started University of Dacca 
at the fairly ripe old a£t«* of 70. The question of a non-re.sident 
he^id or of an alien landlord has exercised the minds of men in 
all ages, hut the qualms of conscience of our august authorities 
seem to have lx?en soothed hy the feeling that Mr. Sastri, 
at any rate, is the ohh'st living Educationist in the city 
(if Calcuthi. A second (juestion in the same connection 
vef|nircs a solution. A little while ago, on a representation of 
some of the teaching statT of the Sanskrit College, the 
authorities of the University made a reference to the 
(Jovernment of Bengal as to the advisability or other* 
wise of allowing tin* teachers to elect their own represen- 
tatives. We have nothing to say against the two gentlemen 
]ilr. Ahinns Chandra Bos(> and Pandit dogendranath Tarka.- 
vedantatirtha, hut we merely want to know whether they 
are the elected or the selected repres«‘ntatives of the teachers. 
It will be interesting in this connection to record the state- 
ment which was pnqmred hy the Inspector of Colleges some 
timi> ago with regard to the constitution of the ditferent 
(roverning Bodies of Colleges atliliated to the Calcutta 
Unh'ersity. 

“There are forty-live Institutions alliliatod to this Univorsitv. Uf these, 
tlif (■'eiiiii Cullej^ hae not yet heiMi slaiteil and no reply lias hfeii received 
from the authnritics of the* Indian Association for the ('till ivation of Science. 
Kxcinding these two Institntions and the Sanskrit rollcge, Calcutta, two 
I’rofessors of which have raised the i|uestion of representation of the 
Teaching Staff <>n tiie (jovcriiiiig 'todv, there are altogether forty-three 
Institutions. 

Of these forty-three Institutions, twelve are (ioveriimcnt Colleges 
situated in Boiigaraud Assam, seven are Missionary Colleges, two rro|irie* 

Institutions and the rest are non-proprietary Colleges. 
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Of the twelve Government. ('olle«^ee, them are only five in whidi 
Members of the Staff are nominated to the (ioveriiiii«; Body. These are 
(1) David Hare Tiaiiiin^ ('oilers («) Krishiia^ar Colle«^^i (3) Bciitraj 
Engineering Ctdle^ej (t) Hii^hli Colles'e and (5) Cotton Collesjfe, (laiihiii. 

It should be pointed out that, in the second C'ollc^e in Assam, namely 
Murarichaud Colle^ei Sylhet, two Teachers are elected periodically by the 
Staff to be Members of the Governiiiii' Bmly. In the third College in Assam 
(Earle Law Collej^e, (.Saiihati), then! are six numibers of the Govenim.r 
Body of whom one i.s elected by the Teachci's and the other, namely, the 
Princi|>al, is ex^oJUicin ^Secretary to the Governing Body. 

In four ' out n[ tlie seveu Missionary Colleges, teachers are iioiniiiatfil 
to the Governing Bo<]y. In Serani]>ore ('ollei;e, all Professors are nioinlx'r!; 
of the Goverrini; Body. In the Scottish (^lurches ('olle^^e all memlxTs of 
the Council are ^lembers of the (juveniin&; Body wliile, in St. Paul’s 
('athedral Mission Colli>;r,i^ t\vu tfaehers art! eleeleil to the (iiivernin;; lUv. 

There aiv only two Proprietary Colleires afliliati'il tn this Ibiiver'iily. 
namely, Bnnlwan Baj ColIe!;e, an I Krislinaclmndra (*olle;:e, llet:iiii|)!ir. 
In both teachers are nominatiMl tn the liuverninu: Body. 

Aiijiifi;;' iJjc iioJi-jUMjirJctary CoIJeires, fhi* sist!*i« of* iioiniiiutiin is 
followed ill two Institutions only, naniciv, Bani^.ibasi ('ollriri* and the lliiuln 
Academy, Danlatpiir. 

To sum up, out of forty-iliive (!o||c^es crontemplaleil in tlieahuvr 
Heport^ the .\vsteni of noiniintiun is bdlowed in only thirti im In.'^tiiiitioiis. 

In this euiinectinn it oii^rht. further to be puinfed out that the Diivetor 
of Public InstriKrtioii in liw letter, Xo. InM/G-lC-KJ-Hb datid tin* 

I 7th December, llUti, and addivssifil to the Priindpal, ('iiittiiifoiu' 
distiiii'tly stated tbat ' the iiieinbers of the teaeliiii:^ staff of a Goveniiiifiit 
.('olleire may elect their ivjire.s»*iitative to Im» a Member of ♦;hi' Govcriiiii:( 
Body of t!ie (’olleiie.' ('ontinnint', be said that the naiin* of tlw j^riillenuMi 
elected ini^'lit be iiicduded in the aiiniial iiomiiiatioii whicii i n Priiu'i|)al i> 
rtHpiired to submit to the Olliee *»f lb** Dinn-tor of Publi<* lust»ruetii)ii lor 
the approval of the Govi*rnniciit.” 

* * nt * 

Our rfudors, we hope, will read with profit the serie*! of 
lectures delivured by Dr. Stell.a Krninrisch as a Reader of tlw 
University of Calcutta. Dr. Stella Kramrl.*<eh was f^iveii an 
honorarium of riiiiees one thousand only. Accordiug to the 
regulations, her appointment required the sanction of the 
Government of Bengal, and our readers will no doubt itsid 
with profit the very artistic language in which the Government 
of Bengal in the Ministry of Education accorded sanction to 
the appointment of the Reader on .Vrt. 

* biu!iiw:i Collu|{., Lorulo IIoimc, St. Xiivht'ii Culki|(u »imI WwIi'.vbii 0*»lk‘S'>. 
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/yow the Seeretarg to the Govenment of Bengal, EdaeatioH Department, 
SineatitM Braueh, to the Begietrar, Calcutta Vniveriitn, No: 1667 
Edu., dated the Slet Jnlg, '1929. 

•• In reply to your letter No. Q. 4, dated the 7th July, 1922, I am 
directed to aay that the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) 
have no objection to the appointment of Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 
(Vienna), as a University Header to deliver a course of six lectures on the 
expressiveness of Indian Art, provided the remuneration of the lecture is 
naid from any trust fund and that it is not supplemented by any contribu* 
tion from the general Funds of the University. I am to add that no such 
expenditure should be incurred in future until the University is in a better 
jiogition financially and that no lecturer should start work till Government 
eanction has been obtained to his apyioiiitmcnt.’' 

* • • * 

The Faculty of T^aw in its nie<3ting dated the 3rd August, 
1922, selected th’^ee subjects upon one of which the Tagore 
Professor for 1924; shall be required to deliver a course of 
lectures: — 

(t) The History of Hindu Iaw in the Vedic age and Post* 
Vedic time down to the lll^titllte of Mann. 

(li) A critical, liislorical and comparative survey of the 
System of administration of Justice in Muslim law. 

(fV/) History of the law of primogeniture with special 
reference to India, ancient and modern. 

The subjects hare been notified to the four Inns of Courts, 
to the Registrar of all Indian Universities as also to the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and we hope 

suitable candidates will be forthcoming next time. 

• « a • 


We have great pleasure in announcing to our readers the 
gift which our veteran Senator and distinguished countryman 
Principal G, C. Bose of the Bangabasi College has made to the 
University. We print his letter in extenso and invite the 
attention of the vocal portion of our public men, so that they 
inay emulate his noble example. 

“ 86, Soi-TH Road, Entallt, 
Calcutta. 


Mt vikx Sin Asurom, 


Juguet 7th, 1999 


^ I desire to place at the diepoeal of my University 6% Bonds 
d * purpose of creatine an endowment in memory of 

falaer Janaki Pnuad Bose on the following conditions : 


for 

my 
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(1) That out of the interrat of the Endowment, a Soholamhip of 
Rb. lO.per mootli^ tenable for two yuars, be awarded annually to the 

who passes the Intermediate Examination * with the highest number of 
marks in Botany^ provided he continues the study of the subject up to tho 
Degree Examination. 

(2) That the Scholarship be called Janakiprasad Scholarship.*' 

(3) That the names of the Scholars with the names of the Colloireg 
from which they pass be published in the Calendar. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. C. BOSE.** 

• « « « 

So after a lapse of eleven months the Government of 
Bengal in tlie Ministry of Education have found time to accord 
its sanction to an almost superfluous explanatory stiitoment 
recommended by the Syndicate and passed by the Senate to 
be appended to Section t, Chap. IV of the Regulations of the 
University ! It may he within the recolh^ction of the educated 
public of Bengal that Bahu Charuchandrn Biswas, who unfor- 
tunately could not get returned to the Senate in January last, 
took up an attitude which was almost without an exception 
considered as undesinihle hy the Faculty of Arts and Sinmte 
of the University. Bahu Charuchandra, under Section t, 
Chap. IV of the Regulations, was elected to the Syndiciite 
hy the Faculty of Arts as its n^presentative .as he wsu 
serving os a Professor in the rniversity ijaw ('ulleii^. 
Owing to reasons best known to him, he tendensl his resigna- 
tion in the University Law College, and yet elaiiued to 
continue to represent the Faculty of Arts as a teacher 
on the Syndicate ; indeed, rumour has it that he 
threatened to institute proceedings against the I'liivcrsity 
if his name should he erased from the list of its Syndics. 
The Senate was not anxious to permit further distinction to 
its young member, and in order to avoid future complications 
passed a resolution adding an explanatory note to Section 4, 
Chap. IV of the Regulations of the University. The letter of 
the Registrar was despatched on the 27th September, 1921, 
and the reply of the Government came on the 8th August, 
1922. In the letter itself the Secretary to the Government 
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has regretted delay in according sanction. We merely feel 
ivmused and quote the correspondence in extenae for the Wefit 
of our curious readers. 

TniiH Calcutta UniverMity^ to tho Seerefary to iho Government of Bengal, Depart- 

22nd 

ment of Eilueation, Ko, 0.-53, tinted the September, 1921, 

** Under the terms of section 25, sub-section 2(^} of the Indian 
Universities Act, No. VIII of ISW as amended by Act No. VII of 1921, 

I have tlie honour to rei|ucst you to be so i^ood as to move the Government 
of Bent^al to accord sanction to the following addition made by the Senate 
on the recommendation of the Syndicate to section 4, Chapter IV of the 
Regulations of the University 

** Jirplfiitaiioit ’. — A person who has been electcMl to a seat reserved for 
Heads of or Professors in Colleges affiliated to the University, shall, as 
foon as he ceases to be such Head or Pmfessor, be deemetl to have vacated 
his seat, and the electorate coneernctl shall procciKl to fill up the vacancy by 
the election of a |M?rson possessing the necessary ipialification.” 

Chapter IV of the Kognlations prescribes the procedure for the election 
of Meinbc'rs of the Syndicate. Of the JitWii members of the Syndicate 
ai least seven shall la* either Heads of or Professors in Colleges affiliated 
to the University, and of these Syndics, at least t\V'» shall be elected by the 
Senate and at least live by the various Faculties in the following pro|}or- 
tion ; — 

Three by the Faculty of Arts. 

One by the Faculty of Science. 

One by the Faculty of Medicine. 

It is further pro^idwl that in any ineetinsf for election either of the 
Senate or of a Faculty, such Syndics that is, Syndics who are Heads of, or 
Professors in, atliliated ('olh ges to the sUiteil minimum number shall be 
eleetwl first. Fellows ipialified for election under this Regulation are not 
debarred from election to the remaining ])laees on the Syndicate. The 
procedure thus described may lie illustrated l»y a concrete example. The 
Faculty of Arts elects four members of the Syndicate from amongst ^\dlows 
on the Faculty. 'Pliree of these at least must be Heads of or Professors 
in affiliated Colleges, The fourth may or may not Ih> a |>erson |)ossessiug 
this ipialilication. Assume that there are ten candidates, of whom, eight 
are Heads of or Professors in atliliated Colleges and the other ta'o do not 
fall within that category. An election is first held fur the three places 
Wwrved for Heads of or Professors in affiliated Colleges. At this election, 
only the eight (|ualiticd candidates are prinittcil to stand. A Imllot is 
^Ken and three Heaiis of or Professors in affiliated Colleges are elected 
Syndics. A second ele(*tioii is then held for the fourth place. Here the 
five remaining Heads of or l*roft*8sors in affiliated Colleges and the two 
non.teachers are allowed *o stand for election. One of these ])er8ons is 
ciecteil. lie may or ina; nut be a teacher. In these circumstances the 
^lestion arises whether a person who is a Head or Profi»ssor of an affiliated 
^^^e and has been as such elected to one of three seats reserved for 
where should be allowed to hold such seat, if after his election he ceases 
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to be • teacher. The Feoultjr of Arte oame to the eonclueion that w % 
matter of principle, a g^tlemaa who has lost the qualification which wu 
the basie of his election should not continue to hold the seat ; in other 
words, that a person who is elected as a teacher should continue to be s 
teacher during the whole term of his membership of the Syndicate, 
The principle thus enunciated hy the Faculty has been approved hr 
the Senate and the Senate has resolved that an explanatory dan^ 
should be inserted in the Kegnlations, so that tliere may be no room for 
controversy.*’ 

iVo» fie Seeretarjf to ike Gorernmeut o/^ Bengal, KtlneaHon Ueparfmeni 
Bdaeation Braaek, to fie Regitfrar, Caleatt t Vaireniig, No. J630 Edn ' 
dated tie 8tk Jaguet 1922. ' 

“ With reference to your letter No. Q'S,), dated the 2{nd-2Sid Seii- 
tembcr, 1021, 1 am directed to say that the Government of Kcii^I 
(Ministry of Education) are pleased to siinctioii the addition, made by the 
Senate, to section 4, Chapter IV of the Kegidations of the ('aleiitta 
University. 

2. The delay in according sanction is much regndted.*' 

ease 

The Senate on an unanimous recommendation of the 
Faculty of Medicine has sanctioned a very important change 
in the regulation for th(> Final ^r.ll. Examination to the 
following effect : — ** That the following proviso be iidded to 
Section 6, Chap. XLVl of the Kegnlations of this Unirorsitv; 
'provided that a candidate, who has appeared in all the major 
subjects and has failed in only one of them, shall lu; admitted 
at the next two .sulMoquent examinations of the h'iiial !M.ll. 
candidates at which he shall 1)C re>examined in that subject 
only in which he has Ijeen rejected ; provided that he pre-^ents 
himself for re*examination within twelve months or one 
academic year from the date of the examination in which be 
failed. If he fails to present himself for re>examination within 
12 months or one academic year or fails to pass in that siihj^t 
during that period, he shall be re<examined in all the major 
subjects.” Dr. Ray w'ho moved the change and Dr. Nandy 
who seconded the resolution were anxious to give more faci- 
lities to the student who failed in one subject only. Principal 
Bose thought that the change would introduce examination 
by compartments. This system, we understand, prevails in the 
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British Universities and the Hon’ble the Vice'Chancellor 
preferred to accept the unanimous verdict of the Paculty of 

Medicine on this point. 

• • * * 

We are much beholden to Kay Harendranath Chaudhuri 
for the question he put at a meeting of the Bengal Legislative 
Council held on the 3rd of July, 1922, in which he asked for 
figures showing the amount of help which the University has 
received during the years 1901 to 1922 from private sources 
as also from the custodians of the public funds. The list will 
be interesting reading. 


I 


Govkiinmi«t of India Grants 

lOOi.1905. 

Be. 

Land and Buildings 

1905-1901'.. 

1,80,000 

Tjand and Buildings 

imU5.l90T. 

50,000 

Buildings 

1907-1908. 

50,000 

Buildings 

1908-1909. 

50,000 

Buildings 

1909-1910. 

50,000 

Buildings 

1910-1911. 

60,000 

Buildings 

1912-1913. 

20,000 

Hardingc Hostel Kiiilding 

BookB and Piimiture 

.6,00,000 

1,00,000 

t'napent balance of S lae* mnetioned for tlip aeiiiiisition of the 
Market 

e»a .at ••• 

lU 16.1917. 

1,.=>S,S60 

Market (Part recovery of the cost of acquisition) 
OovKPXniMT <iP HknOaI. (tRANIS 

1910.1911. 

1,76,66.6 

Cotlege Library 

5,000 
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Iaw College Library 


1911 - 1912 . 

II 


Fiivate Gifts from 1904-05 to 1921-22. 


1. Sir Taiaknath Palit 

2. „ Rashbehaiy Q hose (First gift) 

(Second „ ) 

(Third ,,) 

3. Kumar Guniinasad Singh of Kharia 

4. Mr. Ouruprasanua Ghost' 

5. „ 0. D. Birla 

6. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Birth-day Memorial Committee 

7. Mr. G. C. Bose 

8. „ Sachiswar Banerjce 

9. P. Mnkerjee Memorial Committee 

10. Mr. Adharchandra Mukherjce 

11. „ Brahmamohan Mallik 

12. „ Dnrijeschandra Chakrabarti 

IS. „ Keehoram Poddar 

14. Rai Abhoyacharan Mitra, Bahiidnr 

15. Assistants of the Calcutta U nivereity 

16. Mr. Onauthnanth Deb 

17. Bengal Social Science Association 

18. Mr. Prconath Mallik 

19. Dr. Chamlrasiieklmr Kali 

20. Clint Memorial Committee 

21. Kai Dekendranath Kay Bahadur Memorial Committee... 

22. Duke Memorial Committee 

28. Coronation Executive (^)iuinittec 

24. N. N. Ghosh Memorial (’omiiiittee 

25. Mr. Dwarkanath Ghosh 

26. „ Ijaliichandia .Mitra 

27. „ Kishorimolian Kay 

28. „ Ilemchandra Gossain 

29. Inglis Memorial Committee ... 

so. Kumar Saiatchaiidra Singh of Paik|iara ... 

51. Mr. Srikumar Banerjce 

52. „ Motilal Mallik 

.33. Sahebzada Md. Ahmed Shah ... 

34. Mr. Chariichandra Chatterjee ... 

85. Dr. N. Chakrabarti 

36. P. C. Majumdar, Memorial Committee 

S7. Manmathanath Bhattacliaiyya, Memorial ^mmittce ... 

38. Maharaja of Darbhanga Memorial Committee 

39. Maharaja of Kasimfaazar 

40. Mr. B. De 

41. Mohinimohan Mitra Memorial Committee ... 

42. Mr. Kamlal Kundu 

48. Rai Narosinha Oatta, Baliadur Memorial Committee ... 


Kb. 

10,000 


14,65,800 

10,00,00(1 

1 1.4.3.000 

2.50.000 

5.50.000 

2.04.000 

15.000 
.3, .300 
1,50(1 

3.000 
400 

18.000 

2.. 5(K) 
500 

5.000 
1,00(1 

500 

30.000 
■3,.j00 

2.500 

2.000 
400 

1.. 5U() 
4,0(10 
1,000 
1,000 

2. 000 
1,000 

500 

,37,5(10 

1.500 
1(),0(H) 

500 

1,500 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

L-IOO 

0,280 

. 00,000 

1,200 

500 

1,000 

2,600 
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Mr.S.P.Bay ... 

Preonftth Dutt ... 

lUi Badhikapnwinna Mukherjeu Bahadur Memorial 
Committee 

Mr. Jatfatbandhii Hose • • • * 

Kumar Pramathanath Maiiah of bearsole ... 

Mr. Sarveawar Mitra ... 

Bangendubhusaii Mukcrjee 

” Kriwinachandra Bay 

Kahitindranath Baiierjee ... 

Aiavanath Mitra, and Mr. Asoknath MUra 
Mre. Angelina Duke, Mias Ilaiiiiah Guha and Miss Kitty 

Giiha” . 

Sm. Monmoliini Dutt 
Mr. Bircschandra Das 

Sous of Mr. Thakurdas Kerr ... 

Mr. Roby Dutt 

„ Satiachandra Mukherjec ... 

Mrs. Amelia (tupf a 
Mr. Narayancliandra Sen 
„ Suryyakaiita Raicliaudhuri 

Kai Heinchandra Sarkar, Bahadur 

] QninUii Memorial Committee ... 

Soorjee Coomar SarUlhikari Memorial ( ..mmiMee ... 

. Dwijendralal Bay Memorial Comniittiv ... 

. Mohinimohan Kay Memorial ( omiiiittee ... 

. J. N. Dutt Memorial Committee 

. Mr. Nohokristo Kar 

I. Assam Students* Confereiin* ... 

. Kai B. N. Das, Bahadur ... 

I. Messrs. Ismail Ibrahim Saleh.j.v and Hashin Ismail Salelijee 
I. Maharaja of Kasimbuzar 
k Mr. Dnrgacharan Mookerji’e ... 

5. „ Satischandra Bay 

1. Dr. Snhrawardy 

1. Pedler Memorial Committee ... 


78. Mr. Harancbandia Banerjce ... 

70. „ (i.C. Ghosh 

80. „ U])eiidrachandra Pal 

81. „ Jatindianath Biswas 

82. „ Nagendranarayau Kayohaudhnri 

83. „ Kshirodbihari Chatterjee ... 

8A „ Brajaballabh Datta 

85. „ Binaykrishna Gnoptii 

58. „ ^hamacliaran Gangiili 

87. Adharchandra Mookerjee Memorial Committee 

88. 8m. Annapurna Debi 
00 *‘““toBh Mookerjee 

8irP.C.Bay ... 


Re. 

2,000 

13,017 

1,400 

6,000 

5.000 
1,500 
5,0C0 

1.000 

9.000 

3.000 

1.000 
1,000 

500 

3.000 

10.000 
500 

2,')00 

1,000 

4.000 

2.000 
500 

3,600 

7.500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,100 
2,000 

5.000 

4.000 

1.500 
12 , 000 - 

1.000 
.500 

1,000 

1,00,000 

1,040 

4,800 

500 

1,000 

300 

3,700 

3.000 

1.000 
2,000 
3,000 

10,000 
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• « • « 

Owing to the liberality of the ever-liberal Maharaja of 
Oassimbazar, it has been found possible to open Commercial 
Classes in his College at fierluimpur and a new degree called 
the B. Com. has just been instituted. The letter of the Oovern- 
ment of Bengal, however, is oh'aracteristio and it exhibits 
two chief characteristics : (1) distrust of the teaching depart* 
ment of the University and (2) omniscience of the Government 
or its constituted advisers. With regard to the first 
point we strongly advise the Government to read carefully 
the regulations which do not permit conditional sanction 
of regulations and with regard to the second we desire to 
emphasise that the suggestions are neither intelligent 
nor consistent with the degree to the institution of which 
sanction was being accorded. Suggestions by the Executive 
to the Universities whether in England or in India or else* 
where have always met with unfortunate results and the 
University of Calcutta may very well resent such suggestions. 

From Sreretarjf h He Government of Bengal, EdueatioH Depart, »e»i, 

Mneation Branek, to the Registrar, Viilentta UHivenilg, No. liiS? 

Edn., dated the 3rd Anguit, 1922. 

“ I am directed to convey the sanction of the Governiu»»it of 
(Minietryof Education), under the provisions of Section io (I) of the Indian 
Univenities Act No. VIII of 1904, as amended by the Calcutta University 
Act No. VII of 1921, to the draft regulations for the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce and the amendment in the regulations for the Interninlisto 
Eiamination in Arts forwarded with your letter No. Q-445, dated the Itith 
June, 1923, with the exception of clause 3 of the regulations for the degiw 
of Bachelor of Commerce. In this connection I am to suggest whether it 
will not be advisable to make the clause clearer by adding a time definition 
to the phrase " a regular course of study ’’and by adding the phrsse “in 
the snbjeeta inelud^ in the course ” after the words " University lectures. 
Government will also be glad to be informed whether in the present linancisl 
condition of the University, it is in a position to contemplate post^inter* 
mediate teaching in Commerce, however eommendable such an attempt 
may be. 

2. The Government of Bengd recognize that in the rognlations for 
the Intermediate Examination in Arts the onltnimlside of education 
be ignored bat in view of the demand of geneiml publio for tlw introduction 
of Toeational anbieete in these eoaraes 1 am to suggest for the 
of the Univernty whether it would not be deeiimbb to inelude sahjects 
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pr&H>writing, commensial correspondenci', etc., in the intermediate stages at 
isnitaWy early date.” 

« • • • 

Our friend Mr. Ifaxliil Huq, the novelty of whose views 
has often bewildered us, has flooded the Council with an 
ever-increasin;; numlier of quc.stions relating to the Univer- 
sity. We print the questions with the answers given for 
the edification of the eutfiutfi ctmhnlo. 

27)8 (a). Will the Hoii’ble tlie Minister in cliarije of the Department 
uf Education be pli^asinl to state the total amount spent by the Calcutta 
rniversity on hostels and stu«lents’ messes during the academical yeai-s 1912 
to 1921 ?■ 

(/j) What amount out of this total sum was s|><'nt on Muhammadan 
hostels and mosses ? 

Aii^ivcr fo Qveafiun, 

The Calcutta rnivei>ity manuL;e tin* ho.<tels tor private collej^es and 
students* messes in Calcutta, on Whalt of the (iovernment of Bengal. 
Hence the University have not spent any aiiioiints on them. 

Goveriimtmt of India plaeed in the hand!* of the Tniversity a sum of 
Ur. IO,9«j,UOO for the const ruciiiui of six hostels for private Colleges and a 
Students* Iiitiriiiary. Us. out of this amount was spent on land 

and building for a hostid the Carmichael Hostel) for Muhammadan 

students. 

The (iovernment of Bengal contribute Bs. annually for the 

managouient of^Tlie students* messes in Calcutta. 

No. 2:5k Will the llon’ble the Minister in charge of the Department 
of Education be pleased to state — 

(/) whether it is a fact that the Syndie.ate of the Calcutta University 
held a meeting on the lil-u7.-Zuha day, r/:,, on the 4th 
August last which was a gazclteil holiday ; and 

(//) whether the ufliees of the University were open on tlnit day either 
wholly or partially. 

fu tfirrsfiOrt, 

(0 \es, a meeting of the Syndicate was held on the 4tli of Aiigiisti 
1922. Meetings of the Syndicate are often held on gazetted holidays. 

W I’he oflioes of the University were closed on that day. Only some 
Assistaiiis ami menials were iii atlend.iiiee ; ilie\ were paid a spoeial allow- 
ance ill accordance with a prc*soribed seale. 


QMVftion, 

M7 Uoirble the Minister in charge of the Department of 

neation be pleased to state the total number of |H?rroanent jn^sts, exclusive 
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of profeasonhips, teaehorahips and leotarenhips, in the Calcutta Univenity 
earrring monthly ealaries between. 

(0 R«. SO and Be. 100; 

(») Be. 100 and Be. 200 ; 

{tit) Re. 200 and Re. 300 ; and 

(tr) above Re. 300 7 

(6) How many of theee jierinanent poete are held by Muhammadans 7 

QuettioH. 

239 (a). Will the Hon’ble the Minister in ehantc of the Department of 
Education be pleased tn state the total cost of constructing the Hanlin»e 
Law Colle"e Hostel buildin;; ? 

(A) What is the monthly exiwnditnre for maintaining the building? 

(e) How much was contributed by the University towards the eostof 
the building and how mucli is contributetl by them for its maintenance 
charges 7 

"Answer to question No. 239 (a) — Rs. 5,21,738 (including land). 

(A) — Us. 600 (approximately) inclnding 
Munici]>al rates, insuiance», rciairs. 
(i*) — Kb. 2,21,738 towards building. 

The maintenance cii:irgi> is met from the feus ])aid by Ijoatders. ” 

• « * » 

At a meeting of the Senate held on the 25th August, 
1922, a letter of the Government of Bengal in the lliulstry 
of Education relating to the reconslitution of the University 
of Calcutta was considered and on a motion of Sir Nil U.-itan 
Sircar, the Senate appointed a Committee of twelve niem1)ers 
consisting of — 

The Hon’ble the VicC'ChanccIIor, 

Principal Heramha Chandra Maitra, 

Sir Deva Frosad Sar1)adhikary. 

Sir Nil llatan Sircar, 

Principal G. C. Bose, 

Sir P. C. Ray, 

Principal T. H. Richardson, 

Principal George Howells, 

Professor W. S. Urquhart 
Mr. B. N. Gilchrist, 

I)r. A. Suhmwardy, 

Hon’hle Sir Alexander Murray, 

The letter of the Government is printed below. It 
grave questions of principle and we are not prepared at i* 
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stage to csonsider the proposals made ; we therefore reserve 
our comments for a future issue. 


From S. W. Goode, Esr^., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Education Department, Edneation Branchy to The Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. 

Meuita iht 9th 


Si a, 

1 am directed to address you in a matter connected with University 
reconstruction. Action along the lines laid down in the University of 
Calcutta ('ommission Kc|K)rt has nnl been [lopsiblc owing to financial 
conditions. The Guvernnieiit has iiimle representations to tlie Government 
of India in the matteri and it is now necessary to ii.idertakc certain 
preliminary work in case circumstances enable Government to contemplate 
lc;'isliitijn ill tlie near futme. The opinion of the University is in this 
letter invited rcganling the constitution that should Ik* given to the 
Senate in such reconstruction. 

2. Reference is invited in this coni.ection to paragraphs 22 and 24 
of Chapter -i? of the Commission’s Report. 

3. Reference is also invited to discussion in the Council of State 
and the Bengal Legislative Council. In the Council of State the Hon’ble 
Mr. Bliiirgre moved on Febriinry 23, 1U!1 that “this Council recommends 
to the Governor-General in Council to take early ste|)s to introduce 
legislation in order to place the Universities in India on a more democratic 
basis.” The Hon’ble Mr. Shati in summing up the disciissiDii pointed out 
the Provincial liOgislative Councils had alisoluie |)ower to deal with such 
matters and undertook to communicate to IammI Governments the proceed- 
ings of the Council on the Resolution, whicli was tliercnpon withdrawn. 

In the Bengal Legislative ('oiineil Rabn Jatiiulramohan Basil moved 
on 4th July, 1021, “that this Council recoiiimeiids to the Government that 
steps be taken to offoct the following changes in the Calcutta University, 
namely : 


{ti) that at least SR {ler cent, of the fellows of the University should 
be elected ; 

(4) that the registereil graduates of tlie University should elect at 
least 00 |)er cent, of the fellows ; and 

that the fee for enrolment on the list of rogisteroil graduates should 
w Hr. and the annual subscription of registered graduates should be 
2, and Babu Rabindranath Sarkar moved bv wav of amendment the 

^commendation that 

cIccUh?* fellows of the University should be 


in l^rsons who have taken the degrees of doctors and masters 

®nd those who have groduatcil in any faculty not less than 7 
WkwT ^ election shall be entitlctl to elect 00 iier cent, of 
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(c) that no fee whatever he chained fn>m any graduate who is entitled 
to take part in such election. 

Ill replying the lloii’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter intormeil the C'oiincil that 
the views of the House would receive the utmost consideration when the 
time for 1e{>is1ation i-aincj and that in frumin*' legislation he would be pre- 
paied to accept the democratic principle undeilyin^ the motion and 
amendment, that Ciovcriiment would take early stops to inodify the 
constitution of the University in such a way as to make it thuroii^hlv 
representative of ]*nblic o]>inioii in Penpal and of various interests wh-ch 
the University hss to serve, that he was prepared to ^ivo an cfTcciive 
pro|)ornon of the representation to graduates, but in framing the Hill 
must safeguard the various teaching iiitciests and the difFeieiit courses of 
study, e.y,, medical, engineerini;, etc. The resolution was then carriid in 
this form, v/*\, that this ('mincil rsconimends to (lovcinmcnt that stejis fjc 
taken to effect the following changes in Calcutta Universitv, namely 

(ff) that at least 80 per cent, of the fellows of the University slionld 
be elected ; 

(6) that all persons wlio have taken the ilcgives of doctors and 
masters in any faculty not less than seven ycais before the date of election 
shall be entith'd to elect SO per cent, of the fellows ; 

(r) that no fee whatsoever he charged from any graduate who is 
entitled to take part in such election. 

The Government of Kengal (Ministry nf Ednention) w’ll he pleased to 
receive the views of the lloti'hle the A'ice-C'baiicellor and the Senate on 
this matter; as well as on the line of legislation whiel) in their opinion 
should be adopted for iiitrodiiciiii; an elective basis in the University with 
due reganl to jiroper academic Interests .at an early date. 

A copy of each debate referred to is sent ben w it ii. It is re«iiieste«l 
that they may be returned when done with. 

I have, e*e., ele., 

J. N. 

for Snrrhfi'j^ tu the fiortruincitl •/ 

« « # « 

We are "lad to liirl that on the IBth Soptcnuber, l!)22, 
the Senate of our University unanimously deeiderl to extend 
the term of Dr. Dineschandra Sen, Uni Itahiulur, as Rjiinhinu 
Lahiri Research Fellow, for a period of five years from the 
date of expiry of his pre.sent term. We crmijratidate ous 
selves that there was no repetition of the unseemly discussion 
which took place some years aw on a similar iKScasion. 
Competent scholars and criti(» have acknon ledged the vahw 
of the contributions made by l)r. Son to the elucidation of the 
history of Bengali language and literature. The following 
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extract from a report drawn up by the Hon’ble the Vice- 
Chancellor at the request of the Syndicate contains a brief 
account of his work as Ramtanu Lahiri Research Fellow 
during the last ten years : 

I have examined tlie work done by Dr. Sen and I have formed the 
opinion that ihe work is highly snti>factory and is calcMilated to enhance 
the reputation of the University. It is desirable that stejis should be taken 
to publish as early as practicable such of his lectures as have not yet been 
printed. It would be convenient to set out here in chronological order the 
titles of the series of lectun^s delivered by him : — 

1918-14. Chaitanya and his Coinjianions. 

1914- 15. Old Bengali Literature — 

(f/) Glimpses nf Bengal histurv from our old literature. 

(4) Songs and Ballads of the Bnddliistic periotl. 

(r) Chandidas. 

(//) Desert ion of Nadia by (^laitanya. 

(#■) Humour in old Bengali Poetry. 

1915- It). The Bengali Ilamayanas. 

1910-17. The Polk Literature of Bengal. 

1917- lS. The forces that developd our early literature, with s[Hrcial 
reference to Bengali Folk Tales. 

1918- 19. Chaitanya and his age. 

1919- 10. Bengali Prose Style (I'^OO-lSo-.l). 

1920- *21. Clmitan>a and his age — 

1921- 22. Lyrical songs and ballads of Mymensingh. 

The lectures for 19M-15 and l91i-18 have not yet been published, 
although the iiiaiiuserij)ts have been in the pc.HSfSMon of the University for 
a long time. The leetiires, so far .as they have Ijeeii published, have attract- 
ed wide-spread attention, spceiaily amongst scholars beyond the limits of 
India, and notices from the \ye\\ of eonipetent scholars in highly appreciative 
terms have apiH.*ared in standard literary organs. The work ii|x»n which Dr. 
Sen is now engaged is of iiniipie imi)ortance. The lyrical .songs and ballads 
of iMyineusingli have never bi*fore been rediiecil to writing ; for many 
months past, they have bl^n taken down by a eom|vtent person appoizded 
by the University, Balm diandra Kumar Do, wholws procee«led for the 
l)ur]x>w from village to village and town to town. A large mass of 
®aterial has thus already been eolleided and more will be accumulated 
Wore long. It will he a very arduous task to edit, elmddate and translate 
the ballads, and this will occupy not less than three years of continuous 
^rkat the lowest estimate. I know of no one ecpially coin|vtent and 
accomplished for the performance of this grt'at work. Mv recommendations 
we as follows:— 

. (1) That ariangemeiits be maile for the publication of the lectures yet 

n manuscript and also of the lectures on the Myinensingli Ballads as 
^bey are delivered. 

te term «« Raintann Ijehiri K<waKli Fellow be ex* 

tor five yearb from the date of expiry of hie pieeent term. 
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It is boiieved that some at any rate of the autho. 
rities of the Dacca University had at one time their 
eyes on Dr. 8eii; now that Dr. Sen has been offered 
an extension of term by his alma mater— even though 
the remuneration may be quite inadequate — it remains to be 

seen whether he can be lured away. 

• • * • 


We understand tlmt Professor J. W. Garner, LL.D., of 
the University of Illinois, U. S. A., who has been app oint ed 
Tagore Law Professor, will be amongst us early in NoTenil)cr. 
The reputation of Professor Gamer as a scholar stands very 
high and his name is familiar to students of Political Science here 
as well as elsewhere. His monumental work on Inlerniitional 
Law and the World War has secured for him a distinguished 
position among the letiding authorities on that subject. His 
lectures as Tagore Professor will deal with recent develop- 
ments in International Law according to the following 
syllabus : 

Lecture 1. The Prewiit Siatu of International Ijaw, 

Leetuie II. l)evelo|inient of Conventional International l.an'; thr 

Hague Conventions. 

Lecture HI. Development of the Conventional Law of Maritime 
Warfare. The Declaration of Loiuloii. 

Lecture IV, Interpretation and Application of Intel national Law in 
Uecent Wars, 

Lecture V, The same (ccinf/Nwer/ ), 

Lecture VI, Interpretation ami Application of International Iait 
during the World W'ar, 

Lecture VII, The same 

liceture VIII, The Peace Treaties (1910) and International Law. 

Lecture IX. The Development of International Aerial Law. 

Lecture X. Tlic Progress of International Arbitration. 

Lectura XI. Development of Other Agencies for the Poaceahlo Settle- 
ment of Intcrnalioiml Disputes. . . 

Lecture XII. Development of International Ijegjslation and Organisation. 

Lecture XIII. The JSstablishment of an International Court. 

Lecture XIV. Progreim of Codiiication. 

liectnre XV. The Reconstruction of International Law. 

* • • • 

We am glad to announce that some important results tovo 
lecently been obtained by Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc., Guru 
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Prasad Singh Professor of Physical Chemistry and his collabo- 
lators, Mr. K. C. Bhattacharyya, B.So., and Mr. B. C. Ray, 
B.SC. The subject is of particular interest for Agricultural 
Chemistry in that it elucidates completely the nature of soil- 
acidity and the exchange of buises. It is interesting to note 
that the theory of the subject has already been published by 
Professor Mukherjee in the Philosophical Magazine (Series 
VI, Vol. 44, p. 321) and the experiments based on the theory 
have fully confirmed it. The results obtained connect such 
apparently different phenomena, as soil-acidity with the effect 
of electrolytes or electro-osmosis. The results will be pub- 
lished fully later. 

* • • « 

Notwithstanding the nimble of thunder which, some 
people hope, portends the dissolution of the Post-Graduate 
Department of the University, new students are daily seeking 
admissiot! into the Post-Graduate classes. U p to the middle 
of Seplemlier, 45(1 students had taken admission into the 
ne«r Pifth Year classes in the Department of Arts. Not one 
of the subjects has lieen deserted and students have enrolled 
themselves for Post-Graduate study in English, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, Persian, Indian Vernaculars, Comparative Philology, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Experimental Psychoiogy, 
History, Ancient Indian History and Culture, Commerce, 
Economics, Pure Mathematics and Anthropology. It mu.st be 
borne in mind that the B.A. results u-ere publisheil late in 
August and the successful candidates had little time left to 
come from the interior of the remoter districts. One excep- 
tionally notable feature of the situation is that lady graduates — 
some of them married ladie.s — have joined the Post-Graduate 
classes as regular students. Mrs. Nikhilabala Sengupta, Miss 
Ushalata Biswas, and Miss Nirmala Base have joined the 
English Class ; Mrs. Chapala Debi has ioinod the Philosophy 
Class ; and Miss Santilata Basu Ray, Miss Swamakumari 
Cnha and Miss Sautiprava Dts Gupta have joined the Pure 
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Matbematics Class. Other ladies have expressed a vigh 
to join the classes when the University reopens after the 
vacation. 

• • • « 

In the Uepartraent of Science there is an equally per- 
sistent demand for instruction. 119 students have alreadv 
taken admission and the subjects chosen include the whole 
range available, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Pure Chemistry, 
Applied Chemistry, Botany, Physiology^ (ieology and Zoolc^, 
There is one lady student in Botany, Miss Renuka Majumdar. 
The students, like their teachers, fully appreciate that the 
whole fabric of the Teaching University of Calcutta may 
collapse any day ; but they are appiirently determined— all of 
them -to stand together till the catastrophe overtakes them. 
It is signiticant that the Post (Iraduate classes contain a good 
many students frfjm outside Ben'gal who have taken their 
Degrees in other Universities. Thase that are not deceived by 
appearances appreciate fully well that though (here aiv many 
Universities througliout India -and their number is likely to 
increase — most of them provide largely, if not e.\elusively, for 
under-graduate study; there are little or no facilities for Post- 
Graduate work, at any rate not on tlie scale provided in 
Calcutta. 

« * * « 

In this conneetJon it is interesting t«) note that the two 
much-abused subjects, Anthropology and Indian Vernaculars, 
have now been recognised as subjects for the Civil Service 
Examination. This will .serve to give them a iKulgc of 
respectability, and un prejudicial critics may not lie reluctant 
to admit the wisdom of th«wc who for the first time in the 
history of University education in India attempted to provide 
for adequate instruction in these subject.s. It is one of the 
signs of the times that the clas.ses arranged by the Universaty 
tor the benefit of B.Sc. students in subjects like Antliropolo^« 
Zoology, Experimental Psychology are full of eager studon s i 
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critics of the University had better note that there is no 
provision of any description whatever in these subjects even 
in collej^es maintained or aided by the State. 

• • * » 

We offer a cordial reception to Dr. Surendranath 
Dasgupta, M.A. (Philosophy and Sanskrit), Ph.D. (Calcutta), 
Ph.D. (Cantab), who has just returned to India after 
hw brilliant re.search-tour in Europe. Dr. Dasgupta was 
awarded the (Triliith Meunorial Prize in 1915; this Prize 
Essay which has been much appreciated in Europe lias been 
published by the l.'niversity of Calcutta under the title 
‘‘The Study of Patanjali” in 1{)2<*. In the same year 
he won his Ph. D. l)(!.uree by his th('si.s “ Yotfo- Philosophy 
in relation to other Indian Systems of thought.” This work 
and his other work “ Xatural IMiilosophy of the Ancient 
Hindus” are now await ins; publication with the Calcutta 
University. Another work of his *• Yo(i(t as Philosophy and 
Religion” will shortly be published in London by Messrs. 
Kegaii Paul Trench Trubner and Company. His another 
work “ A History of Indian Philosophy ” in two volumes 
is Iwing •, published by the Cambridsre University Press. 
The first volume; of this great work is just out and 
has beiMi given the warmest reception, ns a comprehensive 
attempt to write a connected History of Indian Philosophy. 
The literature of the subject is so vast that the task w’as 
hitherto regarded as well-nigh impossible. It is not merely 
a history of Indian philosophical literature, but is a connected 
interpretation of the vast commentary, literature and 
S' criticism of the philosophical value of each of the 
systems by mutual comparison and in accordance with 
^^18 standards of general philosophical judgment. The 

'88earoh activities of Ur. Dasgupta, carried on at 
Chittagong, the remotest comer of Bengal, with the very 
resources of a Moffusil College, attracted the attention 
the Hon’blc Maharaja Sir Manindrachandra Nandy, 
38 
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E.C.I.E., and with his natural liberality he came forward to 
establish a research library at Dr. Dasgupta’s place at Chitta* 
gong with a monthly grant of Bs. 300. In September, 1920, 
he procecdi>d to England, not only to interpret Indian thought 
to the West but also to study first-hand the contemporary philo. 
sophioal thoughts of Europe and America. The entire expenses 
of this research-tour were paid by the Maharaja who had 
so enthusiastically encouraged him to undertake the venture. 
Dr. Dasgupta stayed in Cambridge as a member of Triiiitv 
College and was attached there with Dr. J. E. McTaggart, 
Litt.D., Fellow of the British Academy. He took as tlie 
subject of his research tlie problem of examining the whole 
situation which has led to the dispute l)etween the 
Idealists and their opponents. The name of the dlssert.-itioii 
by which he won the Tli.D. Degree of the Cambridge 
University is “Contemporary Idealism and its Critics.” 
Immediately after his arrival in England J)r. .7. D. .Ander- 
son, Litt.D., died, and he w'as appointed in his plact* ns the 
Lecturer on Bengali of the Cambridge Univer.sity in Uctnl)er, 
1920. In the course of his continental travel tlirongh 
Belgium, France, Germany, Austfia, Czcko-Slovakia, Italy 
and Switzerland he visited the University Libraries, and the 
great art galleries, studied the university organisations and 
cultivated the acquaintance of the great philo.sophers and 
orientalists of Europe establishing such cordial relatir>ns with 
them that it will be possible for him to be in constant touch 
with the philosophical and Sanskritic researches of most of the 
European countries. We trust that it may be possible in 
the near future to find suitable work for him in Calcutta 
in his special subjects. 

* « • » 

Our congratulations to Mr. Sitanath Piadban, M.Se., 
who, we find, is described in the latest issue of the University 
Calendar as Demonstrator in Physics at the Mnrarichand 
College, Sylhet. He took his M.So. Degree in Physios in 
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1912 and has now qualified himself for the Degree of Doctor 
of philosophy. Ho submitted au erudite thesis on : “ Tlie 
Chronology of Ancient India (from the later Vedic Age to the 
Age of the Chandraguptt Maurya)." The Board of Examiners 
consisting of Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian Ristory and 
Culture, Professor S Krislinaswainy Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Ancient Indian History in the Uni\'ersity of 
Hadras, and the Hon’hle ^ilahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Director of Saranwfiti Blifinnia, Benares, 
considered the thesis submitted by Mr. I’radh iii of such 
special e.xcellenc‘o that they have excused him from written 
examination. It is no small credit for a scholar to have 
taken his Degree in Physical Science ami then to have 
produced a learned thesi.son an antiquarian subject, though 
working all the while in a laboratory in one of the remotest 
corners of the country. The action of the Syndicate in 
allowing Mr. Pradhau to be a candidate for the Ph. D. Degree, 
although he is nut an M.A. but an M.Su., has been fully 
justified by the result. 

• • * « 

Our readers will be gratified to learn that the ink with 
which this number of the CitlvMtta Rerino has been printed 
was maniitaotured by the Science Students’ Union, an organi- 
sation of the students in the Department of Applied Chemistry 
in the University College of Science. We wi*h the young 
votaries all 8ucccs.s. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the Syndicate have 
decided to invito Professor J. S. Mackenzie, M.A , LL.D., 
D.Litt., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, University of 
^alos, and liis talented wife, Mrs. H. Millicent Mackenzie, 
Professor of Education, University of Wales, to deliver short 
of lectures to oQr advanced students next cold weather. 
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Tbe former will lecture on "Our Present Outlook in PhUo. 
sophy with Historical lleferences the latter will lecture on 
“ Recent Educational Developments." 

* • * • 

An exchange of l^rotessors has lieen 8.nnctioned between 
the University of Nebraska and the Daroda College, with the 
result that Professor Joahi goes to Ammcii and Professor 
Buck comes t(» India. Arrangements are in progress 
which will enable Professor Buck, who is Dean of tlui 
Faculty of ^vrts and Science of the University of Nebraska 
to deliver a course of lectures to the students of this University! 
For this exchange of Professors, we are indebted to the 
Carnegie Institute of luleriiational Kducation. 

« * * » 

Amongst the books which will be published forthwith 
by the University Press, we see numtioned a substantial 
volume of lectures on Chuittiuya ami Ui» Jf/e by Dr. 
Diiiesbchaiidra Sen. Another volume of no less interest is 
a monograph on Socra/ett, w’ritteii in Bengali, by .Mr. Ilajaiii- 
kanta (iuha, Professor, City College. C.'ciitta, and 

University Lecturer in tbe Department of English. Mr.Guha 
has for seveml years past lectured to post-graduate students 
on the Dialogues of Plato describing the trial and death 
of Socrates. We have no doubt the volume will be a 
valuable contribution to Bengali literatni'e, when we recall 
the success which attended the efforts of Mr. liuba to bring 
home to Bengali readers Megasthenes and lilarcus Aundiu.s. 

It is a pity that the efforts of the l.'iiiver.sity to advance 
the w'fu'k of modest scholars like Mr. (jiiha are so little 
appreewted. 
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DECEMBER, 1022 

THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF INDIAN ART 

IV 

SPACE • 

Small children are fond of glittering things. They 
want to seize the ornaments of their mother, when she comes 
near to them and they want to seize the moon. To them 
distance does not exist and whatever attracts their interest, 
is witliin their reach. They have no depth yet. 

Oro'vn up people see that their hands are near and that 
wltcm the sun sets is tar away. They see that big tree behind 
thb biLsIi and tlie mountain in further depth. — But do they 
see it ? 

Physiologically the eye has no faculty of perceiving 
depth and the objects appt'ar to it as coloured surfaces only, 
and the arorld is a carpet, woven in manifold colours. 

When the child for the first time gets hurt against the 
table, it comes to know of the existence of the tabic and 
experience tells it not to go too near. 

Depth, therefore, is the dimension of actual reality and 

know of it by practical experience. Space, however, has 
dapth for its chief constituent. Without the latter it shrinks 
^wn to surface. 

Irtctnro Uolirond at the OalcnUa Univewitv on the 5th Angnit, IS22, hy Mii» Stella 
*»'«twh,l*h.i).(Vfc„„»). 
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An agH, — where practical experience was held to be the 
standard of civilisation, — found the law of perspective and hov 
to apply it to art. From the 15th century onwards, perapcctire 
as a means of giving clear impression of the situation of 
objects represented in a picture, was made throughout Europe 
the standard of appreciation. This law has for its contents 
the proportion in which the size of objects decreases, while 
their distance from the speettitor increases. Perspcctin* in 
this sense is purely mathematictil. Mathematics consciously 
separates space and time : actual reality, however, as well as 
art contain space and time in insoluble fusion. Fer.sp(s)tive, 
tlierefoi'e, has its purpose where an objective result is aimed 
at for further utilisation. Ilut art has no further use hut 
its own existence and is independent of perspective. 

The East, different from Post-licnaissance Europe never 
investigated the scientific connection lietween reality, empiri- 
cal knowledge and eye-sight. Still, the eastern artist fairly 
pays the prize for having his intuitions of sluice aroused 
through sense. That is to siiy, they are subject to whatever 
variations may be necessary fur the proper business of his 
vision and he tries with utmost sincerity to design that vision. 
Herein lies the root of Eastern and WesUu'ii art. By Western 
art as opposed in its principle to the East, the (ireko-lloraaii 
tradition and the five (‘eiiturics only from the beginning 
of the 15th century to the end of the 19(h century, are 
considered. The "Western artist proceeds towards his vision 
on the thorny path of empirical knowledg<5 cleansed by 
science, the Eastern artist contemplates his vision only and 
all elements of reality arc merged in it. He does not aim 
at depicting reality but his endeavour is to n;ake his vision 
appear as real. 

lieality with regard to creation and to the work of art 
has a meaning of its ow'ii. Every work of art being one 
entire organism, one world in itself, is obedient to laws of if* 
own. The.se laws, however, are dictotwl by the inner 
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experience which the nrtiHt visualises in the picture. ^Naturally, 
the value wo attribute to things is diiTerent from the rela- 
tion which objectively exists Iwtween them. It is not only 
different but is changeable and it changes with every 
individual and with every change of his moods. ** The 
variability of shajre, size and position of things are not 
objects of sense, but of intuition and therefore as many 
various ‘ perspectives ’ are passible, as there are intuitions.” 

Still, pictorial art in so far as it represents either events 
or figures or anything otherwise connected with reality, 
necessarily has to make use of pertain suggestions given by 
it. For nil images of external objects are themselves spatial 
in character and their parts have position relatively to each 
other. But also they hav(‘. position in the whole of space. 
Here the problem arises, tor imagination has to find its way 
between significance and illusion, between the connection 
merely relevant for the present intention of the artist and 
those which occur by custom and conimonsense experience. 
It docs so with dream-like surety and firmly established 
forrauhe become the pavement of its path. 

An early relief, for instance, represents the Bodhi 
tree. It shows in clear terms wliat space meant to the 
Indian artist and how lie realised it by a clear corres- 
pondence of forms. "Wi* ircognise : A railing, a tree and an 
umbrella. Tiic rail surrounds tin* tree. That is its function 
in relation to the tree. Therefore it is visualised in such a 
manner that all the four sides are shown ; they surround the 
stem of (he tree in the form of a (|undrnngle standing on 
one of its corners. Tlie tree il.self. the sacred symbol of (he 
Buddha, is shown in fullest development ; an unbroken outline 
is drawn round the top, and the stem in entire length, and 
breadth is made visible too. The umbrella at last, emblem 
of royal dignity and duly present over the sacred spot where 
the Buddha attained illuniiiintioii, is represented in such a 
manner that its inside which sheds the rt'freshing shadow 
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is shown to the speotator. Every one of the three objects ig 
given the most expressive view. We are informed that the 
railing sarrounds the tree and that the tree, is the main 
object of the three, and we know that the umbrella spends 
shadow and on account of it the inside is shown. 

To eyes trained by perspective, the confusion of viuwg^ 
which is obvious must be distressing. For the railing is iH^jn 
from above, the tree in profile-view, that is to say, on one love] 
with Uie eye while the umbrella for a change is seen from 
below. 

To measure Indian art with the terms gained from 
Western Post-Benaissanoo tradition is o1>vioiuly absurd, but 
the Indianneas ” of this kind of perspective once recoi'nised, 
we have to ask in which way are thesit formulic, gainiHl from 
the relation of the objects to eiich other in some given numtal 
connection, to which extent are these standing formula; si(1)joct 
to and made use of by crwitire imagination. 

Space, we have seen, Ixilongs to conci ete reeility a ml is 
marked by the distance of objects ; art btis a reality of its own 
and what in an objective and disinterested nature is positinn, 
becomes transformed by art into relation. How far then 
can the position of single objects be made to follow thiit 
relation which links form to form ? How far can it be made 
to follow that relation of soul and individual whi(‘h is called 
inner experience ? 

In the representation of Maya Devi’s dreiiin from Dharliut, 
the flying Buddha-elephant approaches Maya’s (his future 
mother’s) left side. The maidens, her attendants, are fast 
asleep. Nothing is shown of the mom except Maya’s Ixd. 
But whatever could be shown besides it would be superfluous, 
for everything that makes the event clear is there and every- 
thing is shown in its entirety without the lesist part 
of the important personages lieing covered or interswt^- 
Of course the maidens seem to sit under the l)ed against which 
they knock their heads. And the bed seems to suffer twm 
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a nightmare for its legs stand cruelly crooked and its surface 
stands up in uproar and presents the quietly sleeping 
outstretched figure of the Queen. She sleeps undisturbed 
while the Buddha-elephant puts his clumsy foot on her and 
while a maiden rests her elbows on her head. The candle 
to the right, which is supposed to give light, tumbles 
down. 

The whole scene, however, is designeil in fullest artistic 
clearness. The artist sees every object which he imagines, 
sharply distinct. After having the whole of his picture settled 
in his vision, he fixes it on his paper or into the surface of 
the stone. The most significant parts of every object in 
relation to their function in the story have to 1x3 demonstrated 
first of all. It is important for the bed to show the whole of 
its surface. How' otherwise could the Queen, the main figure 
of the action, who rests on the couch 1x3 made distinctly 
visible ? Such considerations are justified. They satisfy the 
endeavour of the artist to render his story in clear terms. 
The relation, therefore, of the single object changes from one 
representation to the other. There is nothing sterile, nothing 
of science in this purely imaginative w’orking of the mind. 
Certain objects, how’cver, carry their spatial significance 
constantly with them and are independent of miy pictorial 
connection they enter. All tables, seats or altars ever 
ntpn'sented in Indian art show, similar to Queen Ma^'a’s 1x3d, 
their entire surface, unforeshortened and unintersected, for the 
slab of the seat and the phde of the table are the most 
significant parts of these objects, whatever connections they 
enter. Indian art further on does not know* the w'ord “ behind.” 
It replac(3s it by ” on top of.” In this way entirety is secured 
for those figures which in reality stand behind others and 
are covered by them. The animals, therefore, which approach 
the sacred tree, proceed in rows on top of one another, 
for the artist visualises their entire crowd and each of them 
with equal ctufo. . In this way standing spatial fomiultc 
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are evolved. They are like tools, ready whenever intuition 
vrishes to make use of them. Art, however, is neitlier 
mechanic nor does it stick to principles and as long 
as it depicts figiirt's and objects of reality some or 
the other illusion of reality will secretly enter the vision 
of the artist. So in Maya Devi’s dream, the maid behind 
the bed of the Queen actually sits lioliind it and is in- 
tersected by the frame of the bed, instead of sitting above it, 
if the spatial conception were strictly logical. It is the chief 
aim of the artist to reproduce, not what be sees, but what he 
imagines. Every object which he is going to depict will Ihj 
shown ill its most significant aspect. How could he think 
of perspective when all the objects he is interested in nre 
equally near to his mind ? He, therefon% does not accommodiite 
their size to spatial distance, that Ls to their relative position 
in actuality but he makes their size dependent upon the 
inner relationship between the .single ligure.s in the frame of 
every special story. Queen Maya and the Buddha-elepliant 
are the letuliiig persons in our pri'sent relief, and therefore 
their .size e.\cel.s that of the other actors, and tlie 
lying figure and the flying elephant nre approached in 
size. In other reliefs, for instanci.s in the typical scenes where 
two elepliants, .standing on lotus flowers, pour w'ater over the 
Gkiddess who sits on the lotus lieiieath them — the elephants 
have shrunk down to the size of the lotus, so snniU they are 
in comparison to the Goddess. 

This conception of space differs from perspectiv** as 
much as imagination differs from .science. Science and 
perspective fix the rule gaiiuHl by experience and this rule 
has to lie applied in evtwy special instanci*. Imagination, 
liow'ever, adapts the material supplied by impri'ssion to its 
own working. It crystallises into new form whenever it is 
saturated with an impression. It is incessantly flexible, and 
yet it is ruled by its own course just as life is limited by 
its own possibilities. 
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Perspective, however, and the Indian conception ot space 
which is perspective too, in so far :ui only selected portions 
of the thins^s themselves are represented, belong to one 
category. It is their function to make the connection of 
objects intellectually clear. The one achieves this by illusion, 
and the other by abstraction. Neither of them is creative in 
an artistic sense. 

But space and art enter not only intellectual relationship. 
Space may he created by art as the rhyme is created by poetry 
and the tune by music. Thu sisice, created in art, has not only 
spatial significance, hut it exists so far only as it is expressive. 

In Indian art space in a creative sense is conspicuous by 
non-existence. Every building, every sculpture and every 
painting is entiraly formed ; and form drives away space, the 
dead body of unexprossive reality. Forms are limiti^d and 
space is extended. Forms grow, tiirust away space and as- 
semble in heaps. Such an assembly is called a temple. Not the 
least interval interferes with their continuity. They clasp one 
another growing upwards, they seize their neighl)ours to the 
righ* and to the left, they gn)w into one solid mass which 
n^ects siHicc and leaves it outside as something which has not 
unditrgone the tire of creation, a raw material, without direc- 
tion and concentration. 'I'he spire of the Indian temple, the 
Sikhara, is a monument of creative energy that has conquered 
the vastness of fathonih'ss space. No rest and no repetition 
will he found on any part of thc> temple surface. A rolling 
of heavy masses opens and shuts th(t niches reserved for the 
statues and under the rotation .and the pressure of their weight 
they are moulded into shape. 

The Indian art-spaee has a very complex origin. The 
intellectual part of it suhstitutes inner relationship for 
objective distance and has clear narration for its purpose. 
The creative spaccliws and dynamic volume, however, so 
perfectly shaped in the Sikhara, is also the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Gopuraiii. 
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First it seems to be a frantic uphearal of intozioated 
figures, an eruption of plastic fuiy ; in fact, a dread of emptiness, 
an artistiu honor vacui has taken possession of the builder. The 
wall of his Gopuram, for fear to remain empty, breaks out in 
figures, which animate the whole of it and do not leave the 
least space in between them. Space, the unknown, unformed 
vagueness of reality, is driven away by definite form, by jost- 
ling figures who wish to resist the intrusion of that shapeless 
unknown element. But their effort is only partly successful. 
For form needs space to be distinct in itself and kept apart 
from other forms. Space, therefore, intrudes the uproar of 
forms disguised as darkness which lingers in between them and 
is spread out as an unintended pattern. 

Not only the late south-Indian temple buildings an; 
subject to that frantic production of figure and the intrusion 
of unformed space. The gateways of the Sanohi ainpa are the 
earliest witnesses of the gigantic fight of form against the 
formless. Their whole surface is covered by iincountod 
Jatakas and the never-tired repetition of scenes of worship. 
All of them are populated by dense crowds of men, objects, 
plants and animals, and the thicker their crowd, the less 
penetrable their nearness, the more space gets a chance of 
invading them. The whole monument, covered with a plnui- 
tastic number of figures, with an exuberant thicket of forms, 
is soaked with the darkness of space that perv>ides their chjse 
texture. 

Dread of emptiness is ihe reaction of the Indian artist 
against space, the vast extension of reality, and Sikhara and 
Gopuram are the two fortresses set up by the creative mind of 
India to resist space. The Sikhara increases in height by the 
growing energy which makes form spring off out of form, until 
it reaches its final limit and the spire is complete and crowned 
by the atnalaka. The Gopuram, on the other hand, does not 
grow. Its height is a definite stage of full development and 
the vital energies have assembled and break out of its 
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epidermis in numberless forms. While the Sikhara defeats 
space the volume of its growing life, the Gopuram, overripe 
and luxurious in fantastic fulness, exposes its surfaces rifted 
\iy superabundance of form, to the intrusion of space and seems 
to crumble away under its own fulness. 

Every art, however, is faced with the problem how to 
conquer the unformed and how to conquer that enemy by 
tlic weapons ,he himself supplies. 

Egypt took an attitude similar in its principle to the 
Indian, but temperamentally diffi^rent. It made the statue 
ii compact cube, it assembled all the parts of the body in one 
s({uare without boles, it iMiiishcd space and replaced it by 
motionless and consistent mass, 'riic Kgyptian cu1m> has the 
permanent existence of tin: pfjtreiact crystal. It secures 
eternal life to the Ka, the soul of the <le!ul person, whose 
features arc preserved in the statue, (iuometrical mass, 
sharply confined within its limits. — such is the resistance 
Hs^ypt filT(?red to the fathomless extension of unformed spaett 
r.ud its most chanmteristie monument is the pyramid ; on its 
decisive wails, hard and impenetrable, space has to withdraw 
and to hmve it intact. 

No other civilisation shares the horror vacui, the dread of 
emptiness, Indian and Kgyptian art kinMv.so well. The interior 
of their temples, their thoiisiind-pillar halls are alike with 
TP^anl to the expulsion of s|):uh\ Hut while Egypt conquers 
space by the deathlike heariiiess of well*defiiied volumes, 
India expels it with the exulnwant forms that Isdoiig to life; 
the Egyptian mass is an eternal monument, the Indian 
temple, sculpture and paintinu, — tlie tritnsfornintion of an 
inexhiuistilde productive force. 'I'he volume of the one is 
gconietriCfil, that of the other irrational. Tlie one puts cubic 
"I'quence agiiinst extension. The other replaces extension by 
fonu*. Space in Indian art is overpowered by volume and this 
voliune is dynamic. It grows. Tlie Egyptian weiglis down. It 
produces exultrrniit form. Tin* Egyptian excludes all further 
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form by rigorous side-walls. Tho Indian is imaginatiye and 
the Egyptian is geometrical. The Indian allows space to 
enter it and conquers it, the Egyptian excludes it from the 
beginning. 

Darkness however, that is say, the actual space of reality 
in the disguise it chooses when it enters the intervals left by 
Indian form, becomes at times a well disciplined counteractor. 
The railings, a favourite motif with early Buddhist sculptures, 
soon becomes a regular pattern of light squares against dark 
squares and such railing-patterns are used for ornamentation 
wherever place is left by the sculptured figures. The rigorous 
discipline of darkness and light is the revenge Indian art takes 
for its undesired intrusion into the crowds of figures. Darkness, 
thus, is robbed by Indian art of its depth. Compressed into 
surface it forms the oliedient foil and background of the sculp- 
tured figures, and again space is abollnhed, for darkness has 
almost become a colour. In an inverse way the colours as 
employed in Indian painting, are never used with regard to 
their suggestiveness of depth. Tho blue remoteness of western 
paintings and Romanticists are unknown to the Indian artist. 
To his mind all objects are equally near and the colours express 
their relations on one level of concentrated interest. As 
to the baby’s eye which has not yet gained the experience of 
depth, so to these artists, the world, a.s they imagine it, again 
has become a texture, a carpet of colours; the main difTerence 
between the child’s unsophisticated mind and the sponbineous 
creation of tho artist being that the former neither is awaro 
of the nature of the thing perceived as colour-surface, nor 
does it express anything through it by seeing it ; the artist, 
on the other hand, fully aw'ake to the meaning of all objects 
and their connection, reduces them into surfaces, in order 
to restore visual unity to that what has become the result of a 
complex mental process. Neither the blue tints nor tho dark 
shades of the colours appear in various distances. On the 
contrary the coloured surfaces counteract by their ornamental 
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disposition all over the picture any suggestion of depth that 
might occur. 

Space thus neither exists in, nor is it interpreted, nor is it 
conceived by Indian an. It is expelled and replaced by 
volume, by colour, by light and shade. Colour, light and shade, 
however, are of secondary importance only and volume is the 
unique, the triumphant, the perpetually expressive factor 
of Indian art, which of course differs widely from volume, 
the three*dimensioned mass of geometry, from volume as 
known to us in daily life and lastly, from any volume 
created by the other arts, whether they are Eastern or 
Western. The Indian volume represents space, pervaded and 
created by rhythm. 

Genetically, the Indian dread of emptiness belongs to the 
primeval fear of man who feels himself last in and driven by 
forces which do not heloiig to his person alone, hut which he 
feels are surging in and round him and which threaten him 
by their restlessness and he is afraid to sticcumb. This mood 
of life persistiul in the Indian artist, hut he infused into it the 
intensity of his creative conceiitrutiou. lie conquered the 
superalmiidanee of lite’s jungle not by cutting it down and 
not by ignoring some parts of it and l>y simplifying others. 
But he took it }is a whole and identified himself with each 
single part of it. And that is how he conquered it. Ue gave 
himself away to every f«)rm that excited his interest and by 
doing so unknowingly every form Iwcame his possession and 
part of his self and the unknown forces were mastered by him. 
Ue transferred tlicin from tlic uitject in view to the material 
in which he wanted to realise it and the material, stone, or 
wood or whatever substiince liecame organised by those forces 
which Iwionged to live and were concentrated in the artist’s 
mind. The nrtist not only tills his work with crowds of 
figures and thus leaves no room for .space, but he replenishes 
wery form, by such a vitality that no section of it 
m allowed to reuiiiin mere volume, inert and heavy mass. 
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Thus the volume as formed in Indian art, is the creative 
counterweight to space. The fusion of spaci; and time of 
reality is transformed and made independent of either hy ^ 
fusion of volume and rhythm. The unswerving logic of tlie 
dynamic volume is one of the vital principles of Indian lurt. 

The gateways of the Sanolii »tupa are the most accom- 
plished example which Indian art offers for its dread of empii- 
ness. Square iKists and curved Imams are covered on front 
and back to the right and to the left with sqwiro und 
rectangular compositions. Every relief is framed hy its borders 
and the reliefs as well sis choir Immes are flooded with in- 
numerable figures, and frantically crowded forms. Even the 
interstices between the beams ar(^ divided into small sections 
and each of them is occupied by the figure of a hoi-stnnan, 
which replenishes the wliole i.’ompartment. And finally, the 
top of the whole structure is populated by an iissemlily of sculp- 
tured synilmls and figures and nothing is allowed to riMnnin 
vacant without having undergone the procf'ss of forni, willi- 
out lieiiig brought to pictorial significance. 'I'lie com posit ion 
of the single reliefs cannot lie ni(‘asiired by any standard ; 
it is an expression of creative iuiaginalion and the I'ornis 
thrown into the relief settle down whefever tiiey get located 
by the dynamic impetus. The single figures are swept away 
and the moilelled forms arc carried on by that impetus of 
creation, which disperses the unknown, ('inpty space and 
replaces it hy the fulnH.ss of its sway. .-V similar intuition as 
that of the 8anchi artists, only teinperanientally eoni|)lctely 
different, is visualised even in the apiiarently most restful, 
most simplified and abstract works of art and even the austere 
figure of the sitting lluddlia is entirely orgiinised by the How of 
creative energy, so that the rouiulness of his arms and legs is 
brought into an insepinihle connection which is not that of the 
human body ; but it belongs to the energy of coiieeptiou that 
forms a now l)ody, a volume, where every single part is 
pervaded and shaped by it. 
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Indian painting, equally spaceless as sculpture and archi- 
tecture, makes the walls of the A janta caves covered by a fan- 
tastic tapestry of rounded limbs, growing trees, and opened 
houses, which do not only form a densely woven surface, from 
which space is excluded, but the smooth bodies of Gods 
and kings and ordinary men have sunk into the gentle moulds 
prepared by recessing rocks, by surrounding . trees and the 
o])en terraces of supple houses. Painting, being fixed to 
the surface, has not to struggle against being dissolved by an 
intrusion of space. The illusion of “ distance *’ on tlie other 
hand never troubled the Indian artist, whilst surface and mere 
plain metric decoration did nut siitisfy him. And so he dis- 
covered, guided by his dread of emptiness : by his dynamic 
understanding of life — the volume of painting, an expansion of 
the visual imprassion we get and which is intended by the 
artist in three dimensions, without the help of an illusionistic 
inlroduetiuii of a cutting fi-om nature, into the picture or 
frescoe. In this way the figures are neither mere outline 
schemes as it Is the case -with Egyptian painting, nor have 
they got the striking and appalling conci'eteness of Greek 
and Post-llenaissance painting. Tin; cliief point is they are 
nut independent, they cannot 1)e taken out of the continuity 
of the frescue. In that continuous unity of Ajanta wall 
pu'ntings every figure gets ns much relief, as much of three- 
diinonsioned roundness as is allowed for them by the recesses 
of rocks, terraces and Iwlconitw which are visualised according 
to the standing forinuhe, — dealt with in the beginning of our 
investigation. Here the formula conveying the meaning of 
spiitiiil extension, its function — not desenhing the ap])earance 
—becomes the tool which hel))s to huild up the pictorial 
organism, .Mouses or rocks, distorted .«o as to show at least 
two of their sides fully, grow' out of the picture in cubic 
reality, lliey prepare the extension of the round ilgures 
which repose between their angles as siifely as a child in the 
cradle, and the rhythm of the composition can flow over their 
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close context without being hurt or stopped. Forwards and 
baokM'ards, backwards and forwards, goes the thread of 
artistic texture whilst the colour flows over it in one 
smooth surface which is governed by the rhythm of 
lines. 

Painting thus out of its own means, that is lines, surfaces 
and colours builds up — with the help of spatial formula: 
gained by the artistic intellect — a kind of volume oi^anisud 
by movement according to the metbod, that directed the 
structure of the Sikhara and which is alive in every Induin 
sculpture. 

When in later Indian paintings the creative vigour had 
calmed down into a harmonised display of forms, the solier 
surfaces of buildings and of the floor, f>f the gate and of the 
bushes behind still follow the ancient tmdition, according to 
which they enclose the human figure and the utensils hutwuoii 
their protecting extension. Others, however, undoubtedly 
influenced by contemporary Western |Hiinting, open Mu; close 
and Arm structure of their visual relations to the vastiiess of 
space which stretches Jiorizontally parallel to the ligure, who 
has lost the intimacy of the four walls and is exposed to all 
winds. 

Dynamic nrganisiition of visual elements, applied to 
surface as well as to the three-dimensioned material, so as to 
build a volume, never stagnant hut always signiticant of the 
creative eiieigy is the answer hy which Indian art justifies its 
existence against space, the unknown, formless and meaningless 
extension, and against the misinterpretation of those who see 
it with eyes unaware of what they see and conducted by the 
common sense of a superfleial knowledge. The trauslorin»»- 
tion that Indian art effects on siKice is undoubtedly its most 
complex problem. The compromise of standing fonuiilji, 
which conveys the meaning of spatial extension, and frequently 
has to struggle with an iiivolunUry illusionisiu, the compro- 
mise of the formula with the creative expulsion of simce, that 
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18 to say, the fettering of all its latent directions into one 
dynamic volume, the intrusion of unorganised space in the 
disguise of darkness, into the organised volume, the utilisation 
of darkness-space as a pattern and its final reduction to 
colour, all these are expressive tokens of the creative tendency 
of the Indian artist, who replaces the shapeless, the indistinct, 
the meaningless, hy volume that integrates the movement of 
his soul and the extension of objects. 
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RHYTHM ‘ 

Sometimes when listening to a song, suddenly yet unawares 
the words seem to disappear, and in their silence, melody 
su^s and replenishes the vastness of space and carries you 
away, so far and deeply away that you come quite close to 
and merge in your own self. And the steps you make in that 
glowing vastness of the song follow its measure and ther 
form a pattern, and you are its centre and its rule. 

Sometimes when listening to yourself, you feel aloof 
from it and it appears as something external, and yet so well 
known, it has your features and therefore you cannot mcog- 
nise them, and no mirror is at hand to prove the identity, for 
whenever you try to look into it you disappear. 

Similarly by the sheer intensity of existence concentrated 
into the work of art you cease to exist for the time of its 
creation, and time do<*s not exist either and tliereforo it lias 
been said in parabolic way that to God, the creator, thousiind 
years are like one day and one day is like thousand years, 
that is to say, time no longer i^ his measure. 

Time, like space, is an abstraction but rhythm is the imme- 
diate expression of life. Nature has its monotonous rhythm, 
the seasons. They follow one another with equal and sure 
steps, although their duration and variety alter according to 
the manifold coiapositions that nature invented in dilTerent 
regions. Man has his rhythm too, that stmiige and in- 
comprehensible power, wiiich makes him W'alk and move and 
think in his own measure and even if he wants, he cannot alter 
it and his intention will make him fc>el une.isy and appear 
as artificial. * 

Rhythm is the inborn mode in which every individual 
behaves, it is communicated to the outside world by direction. 

* I^ura delivered Ht the OalcutU l/Divoreit> on the 7lh AugiMt'. IMS, hy Mim HtolU 
Kramriiieh, IMi.D. (Vioniia). 
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Direction, however, pre>supposes movement. Thought, gesture, 
action and all manifestations of individual life are inevitably 
directed by rhythm, in fact, the strength of personality is 
proportional to the vigour of that immeasurable inner rule. 

All expressions of human life, however, become manifest 
in the course of time and music, therefore, passing through 
time is called rhythmical. The West with its tendency to* 
wards the mechanical and objective invented for the sake of 
easy communication a notation which made it possible to 
transfer the subjective rhythm of inner e.xperienoe into n 
standardised distribution of actual time, whilst the East let 
expression be expression, not to 1)e registered but to live from 
man to man. 

Rhythm is analysed and written down in musical nota* 
tion just as thoughts are written down by letters. Yet there 
is another way of making rhythm — which is the inner move* 
ment of individual life — permanent. And this way is not 
found by invention but it is realised directly iis a means of 
expression and is called art. 

Every art as every individual has a rhythm of its own. But 
some people meet with great difficulties in expre.ssing them* 
selves ; they have obstacles, dead points in their nature which 
they cannot and perhaps will not overcome, and so their 
inner rhythm, the mast precious gift of life Imcomes obli- 
terated by custom, tradition and prejudice. Art too, as human 
life, has obstacles which naturally arise with the growth of 
life and with the growtli of art. Some individuals conquer 
them and they have to give way to the impetus of the rhythm, 
others, however, raise those very obstacles to imposing height 
and their inner rhythm has to take the invisible course of a 
subterranean rivulet. 

All so-called naturalistic art raises the obstacles; by 
trying to do justice to their heavy burden it forgets to listen 
to the inner measure; Indian art, however, though never 
threatened by the danger of naturalism, tackled in its priniitive 
3 
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stage with space and its intelligible rendering, bat it oonld 
afford to spend some energy on it for the vitality of its rhythm 
enforced itself even to the most extravagant experiments. 

Rhythm in itself has that kind of monotony which makes 
the individual weary with his existence. It is inevitable and 
drags the soul striving for expression permanently throughout 
one and the same channel. Whilst the danger for him who 
yields to the obstacles is to lose himself completely, that of 
him who carries out what his inner voice dictates is to 
repeat himself. The one is the Western, the other the Eastern 
peril that menaces and enriches art and that helps to create 
tradition. 

Every individual has his own rhythm and yet there is a 
likeness of rhythms amongst every eultural unit. The inhabi- 
tants of a town, for instance, or of a country on the one hand, 
and the people who belong to one age of civilisation on tbn other 
hand, have a rhythm of their own. Psychical time is infinitely 
variegated, and no standard time ever will be found. The 
Indian rhythm, that organises every work of art, takes its 
undisturbed course throughout the centuries keeping its indi- 
viduality intact throughout the variations it had to undergo 
in the north and in the south — and from the third century 
before Christ to our present age. The rhythm of Indian art 
is the most pliable, and exhaustive, the simplest and most 
harmonious. It has scope and room for all directions, bt'cause 
its movement is such that it carries all of them within its 
sway and yet it is one ceaseless flow directed by its own 
fulness. 

The frieze of reliefs that cover the coping stone of the 
railing from the Bharhut stupa represent Jatakas and each 
Jataka (with all the figures that act in it and with all the forms 
that are displayed) is depicted in its most significant events, 
and is laid into the lap of a lotus-stalk which rises and 
falls in slow and regular cadences. This lotus>stalk unswerving 
and undisturbed, patiently carries tbe Buddha throughout his 
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ftirmer incarnations and rooks each of them with equal tender- 
ness between its undulations. And ultimately the single scenes 
seem to disappear and forget to tell us how wonderfully wise 
the Buddha behaved in each of them, for they speak with a 
mightier voice, which is no longer their own, but it belongs 
to the rhythm, running through each of them, bending their 
borders, compressing their event into the dense intensity of 
one stage of rhythm which is swept away in the next 
moment and stored in the wealth of the heavy fruits. Thus 
tension and relaxation go on continuously, calmly con- 
nected by the broad wave of the lotus-stalk which never alters 
course or celerity and makes the figures bend according to 
its sway. It is thtt most imaginative form Indian art invented 
and preserved as a standard feature. 

Thfl lotus-stalk w>is pre<lustinod to take the prominent 
place in Indian art as the lotus flower keeps the first 
place amongst all Indian symbols. The accidental happen- 
ing of one Jataka or the other l)ccomes merged in the 
permanent flow and it is the undulating rhythm w’hich 
visualises the rhythm of life that is born again and again 
while the sculptured scenes enliven it with the variety of 
individual existence. No strength is apptirent, no effort is 
made but the ware rises and falls, according to the law it 
carries in itself. Beprusuntation and ornamentation .are one 
and the pattern is significant of life. The representation is sub- 
ordinated to the pattern and finds its due pl.ace in it just as the 
individual is subordinate to the cosmos and is made to fill its 
proper place. Lotu8-cree])ers cling along thu Bharhut Jatakas 
and determine their sequence, they climb almost every temple ; 
they are resplendent with colour and help to cover the walls 
of the Ajanta c.aves ; they wind throughout the centuries of 
Indian art. Tlic rhythm of the wave, embodied in the lotus 
stalk which took the scenes of the Jatakaa on its broad back, 
does away with that burden and unfolds at times the 
whole wealth of its melody. It blossoms forth as bud 
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and flower, it rests in ease and serenity on the darkness of 
fresh leaves, and so jubilating is the overflow of its life 
that the waterbirds are carried by it as if they actually were 
waves of the river. Here the rhythm of the wave, free from 
all representation of action, indulges merely in its own 
action, which is a generous display of all its beauty, and 
of all the forces that throng and pulsate through it. Such 
is the life Indian art bestows on the lotus I Its roots arc 
hidden in the human heart and it floats on the sea of emotion - 
calm, luxurious and benign — offering the full glory of its 
colour and the wealth of all it has to give. But sometimes 
the undulating rhythm, intimately connected with and infused 
to the lotus stalk, cannot contain the wealth of its life; 
intoxicated by its sway it produces a thicket of rhythms (liat 
interpenetrate one another and yet they surrender to the 
guidance of the undulating stem. 

This rhythm has no reason, it cannot Ixj derived from 
the form of the lotus stalk fur this — n.s it is suiUhle for a 
water-plant— grows in a straight line that does not know of 
curves ; it docs not result from an artistic aim of surface deco- 
ration either. It is neither taken from nature nor is it chosen 
by the artist. But it is due to an irresistible inner coinmaiul, 
which compels the artist to express himself in this way and 
none else, — ^for it is his inborn mother tongue, the deepest and, 
therefore, the simplest expression of his entire nature. It is 
the life-movement of Indian art. 

The lotus-stalk Ix^came its favourite object, then- it 
unfolds all its charms without the least constraint nniking 
flowers bloom wherever it likes and transforming the Indisin 
sacred plant into the expression of India’s artistic genius. 
But even when the representations are more complex and 
when the raauifoldness of forms increases, the undulating 
movement never becomes subdued, for it is the breath of 
Indian art and, howsoever pathetic or agitated or merely talka- 
tive the representation may be, it never stops its movement and 
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ooutinues its courso without being much disturbed. This 
rhythm is independent of and superior to composition and 
subject matter. It is the underlying principle of Indian 
creative form and embraces all of its problems and all of its 
aspects. 

An assembly of mun in prayer represented at Bharhut is 
arranged in two rows according to the spatial formula which 
replaces the one behind the other by “one on top of the other,” 
avoiding in this way all foreshortenings and giving to both the 
rows equal size and equal completeness. The figures are almost 
motionless and one looks like the other. Each of thorn is 
praying and perhaps all of them are but one. Their feet are 
closely fixed on the ground for fear of becoming isolated and 
they stand so close to each other that they form a wall. 
Uver this tranquil contest undulations bend each single figure 
into a movement which knows of no gesture, but which rests 
ill an unconscious happiness and they share it with the 
trees on either side and in their midst that accompany their 
meeting with care and understanding. Apart from the features 
there is no difference betw'ccn the treatment of men and that 
of the tree. They are different garments that clad one and 
the same life. There is no more of personal will in this relief 
as was show'n in the lotus-panel for all transitory emotions 
are cleared away by a grand tranquillity of existence. These 
iepre.sentations are expressive of nothing but themselves, for 
life is the ground in which all human emotion is rooted and 
it is this fertile soil itself which merges into piinting and 
sculpture in an undulating movement. So close to the life 
of earth is the rhythm of Indian art that you recognise it in 
the movement of the pond when some light breeze caresses it, 
and in the flowing river, and in the calm sea and in the 
field Avhere the wind blesses and Iwnds the heavy ears of corn. 
So low and calm, so sure and intimate is the Indian rhythm. 
It is the overture and the leading motive of Indian art, just as 
the early Buddhist maaterworks, — the earliest tokens of Indian 
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art that have come to our days — express this essential more* 
ment in unbroken grandeur. In a later age Borcbudur pre. 
served the unirritated life of the undulating rhythm, the 
expression of existence as felt by the Indian mind. 

Uhythm, as an expression of itself, takes the course of the 
undulating line, but even where the artist wishes to express 
sorrow or joy, youth or festivity, that special emotion too is 
carried on by the underlying mood of life, by its und ulating 
rhythm. When in a representation of Buddha's Parinirmui 
humanity pours out its sorrow, squatting near the majestic feet 
of the Tathagata, sorrow itself is their comfort and support for, 
though suppressed, it cannot but sing the melody of life eternal, 
the hymn of the undulating rhythm that unites their moum- 
. ing and their existence, flowing through their tenderness, as 
the homage life has to offer to the superhuman, to death. The 
emotion, the life, the continuity of existence is assembled as 
one animated sweep of rhythms, prostrated at the feet of the 
rhythm — less of the life>lass of the transfigured, of the Ihiddha ; 
close to the ground and in dnmh surrender it glides through 
their limbs in undulating course. 

It is this rhythm which gives measure to all emotions, 
it does not allow them to ovorstrengthen their possibilities, 
it prevents them from exertion as well sis from vagueness, 
it eliminates the merely subjective and accidental and leads 
them back to that source of life which luwer forsakes its 
water, howsoever great storms may agihite its surfoce. 

It never fades ; it bestows on all the works of art the 
freshness of eternal youth. A group from Ajanta, for instance, 
unfolds the beauty of youthful bodies with all the charm 
and elasticity, of growing life, and of its expression, the 
wavy curve. The bend of the Indian movement is exijrcssivo 
of life in its ceaseless reiteration and as such it carries 
all emotions and it is the form, life, as growth evolves. We 
only have to kmsp in mind that, for instance, the spine of the 
human body is constructed in that slightly undulating carve 
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vbioh animates almost every figure we meet in Indian art. 
^is attitude has no purpose, it does not serve for any action, 
altiiough it is present in every single one. It simply means 
presence, existence, unrestrained, because unintended, self- 
realisation. It has no other aim but itself and does not lead 
anywhere for it is at peace within itself. 

The undulating rhythm is the a prioTi faculty of Indian 
art. Being the underlying principle of all form it carries 
on its fiowing wave, gesture and emotion, events and spatial 
relations. And so every movement represented and every 
event illustrated are animated by and adapted to it. Nothing, 
therefore, happens unforeseen but willingly surrenders to a 
pre-established harmony. 

When Sim Natamja dances his cosmic dance, not only 
his l)ody whirls round impelled by an unrestrained and cease- 
less energy, but his limbs, his hands and bis arms are no 
longer parts of his liody, they are parts of the dance. Two 
arms of the Ood, keep in the firmness of their hands and in 
the decisive bend of their mudrns no symbol and no attribute 
but space itself, pierced by movement, which is so strong and 
coherent that it glides from arm to arm. These are no longer 
the bands of a dancing figure, but a permanent visualisation 
of dance itself. In a torso representing, the same attitude 
of Siva, the one arm thrown over the body and the bend of 
the head whose face is mutilated are sufficient to impress 
us with the vigour of a superhuman all-round dance. This 
movement in its impassioned strength contains Siva’s existence 
transferred into the realm of pure rhythm and although the 
relief is broken and the expression of the face to be surmised 
only and not to be seen,- the rhythm is revealed in all its purity. 
It determines not only the plan of the work of art and the 
disposition of the single parts but it is carried out in every detail 
of the figure, that is to say, no details exist for, whether, 
they be fingers or ornaments, they are nothing but rhythmic 
^hrations radiating from a centre of superhuman, that is to 
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say, from a centre of completely concentrated energy, 
Siva’s dance there is no now and then, bn.*' one miraculous 
moment, which is visualised in the rhythmic correspondence 
of all parts of the sculpture. Siva's dance, the timeless and 
everlasting cosmic event, found such perfect expression in 
Indian Art on account of the rhythm which inspired the artist 
in every one of his works, and he had nothing else to do hut 
to condense and concentrate the force which moved him, his 
own inner rhythm — into his special subject — ^the rhytliniic 
conception of the universe — in order to visualise it without 
fail. 

Gesture to the Indian artist does not mean a movement 
for some purpose or for the sake of graceful appearance, lb 
him it represeitts manifestation of life, which in itself Ls 
rhythmic, a.s long as it is animated by breath, as long as it is 
life. This life subsists whether the body is at rest or in action ; 
and action, performed by gesture, gives variety and different 
degrees to the movement of life, making it appear sometimes 
accelerated and as if he.sitating at other times. Every move- 
ment, therefore, represented in Indian art Is free from abrupt- 
ness, and consistent in itself. It performs actions as an 
expression of its own existence, which might be )iiereiy 
vegetating or sublimated into psychical expericnce.—l'he 
figure of Sundara Murti Swami, represents this saint hearing 
his vocation in a trance of rhythm which oscillates through- 
out his entire being and which makes his body yield to the 
sound of the voice it receives with his whole surfiice and his 
arms open like beating wings and his hands hold his surprise, 
his lunging and devotion directly into that sphere for which 
his eyes are so hungry. Such is the spice which is contiuned 

in and directed by rhythm. It is not extension of atmosphere 

or of volume, but it is counteraotor of the intensely concen- 
trated rhythm. It is not tangible, but merely dynamic. 
Siva’s hands, for instance, keep vast space in perfect equili- 
brium. The upper rules over the space in front and keeps- 
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it away from the figurei the lower hand reaches into the 
space underneath and behind and prepares it for the movement 
irhioh the figure is going to take. In the relief, however, 
though it is split and broken, still space extends to the right 
of the figure, and its vastness is as great as the vigour of 
Siva’s movement. 

Sundara Murti Swami enters the infinite space, which is 
Qod, led by Bhakti which places his limbs in due proportion. 
The rhythm of emotion — the movement of soul — creates that 
strange kind of space, suggested in Indian art. It is not 
contained in the form nor in the design but somewhere out- 
side it and yet dependent upon it. It has nothing to do with 
visual space. Its extension does not belong to reality but to 
that space of the mind, that space of soul which locates in it — 
not objects but inner experience. It is the same space, 
melodies carry with them — the space in which we cannot 
move but where the soul is at rest. It may he compared lo 
the surface of the water, which if you .throw a pebble, will 
form long after the pebble has disappeared circles around the 
spot where it fell down, and these circles grow bigger until 
they lose themselves on the calm, vast surface of the water. 
Like these growing circles provoked into existence by the fall 
of the pebble, is the space, of Indian w’orks of art which is 
brought into existence by the movement of forms, by the 
rhythm of inner experience which resounds in the vastness 
of soul. 

The transformation from the material or imagined world 
into the concreteness of the work of art is thus effected by 
rhythm, which enlivens and organises every form and expresses 
the life of it. But not only with regsird to the representation 
of the single figures and their movement is the undulating 
rhythm the productive means. It is the main principle of 
composition, skeleton and basis of all forms. 

The early Indian artists were not yet restrained by fixed 
rules of composition ; but they evolved them simply by giving 
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way to what they felt to he the necessary, the inevitable con. 
nection of form. Guided hy their instincts, they selected the 
circle as a favourite form and conclusion of their compositions. 

Such round medallions, charaoteristio embellishments of 
early Buddhist sfH/)a-railings later on get forgotten and do 
not occur but in subordinate function, except in the one 
immortal symhpl and geometrical pattern, into which the full 
blown flower of the lotus is transformed. The circle, ultimate 
possibility of the undulating rhythm, is too rigorous a solution, 
too intense a visualisation to endure the everchangmg 
fluctuations of ihythin as they are peculiar to Indian art ^ 
its evolution. Still it persists, being one possibility of the 
round line, dogmatised as geometrical lotus symbol. The 
lotus, therefore, aiTord two s lutioiis to Indian art. Its stalk 
became suggestive of life eternal, everlasting because ever* 
changing, permeated by the wavy rhythm while the full- 
blown lotus flower, in the shape of a perfect circle became the 
symbol of perfection, the attribute of superhuman existence. 

Pure rhythm expressive of itself, — such was the device of 
the lotus. The same principle of rhythm became the sorrowful 
tune, sung by the limbs of those who attended Buddha’s 
Pariuirvaua, chiselled into one of the rocks at Ajanta and 
then again it visualised the frantic, yet effortless, eiieigy 
of Siva’s dance and radiated forth as sublime perfume from 
Sundara Murti Swanii’s vision and emotion. 

In one of the Jain rock-cut sculptures from Khandagiri 
a group of girls leaning round a well-fed lady in their 
midst unfold their youthful movements and her heavy body 
like a field of flowers and when the wind passes them the 
single flowers come quite close to one another and their 
movement is the same and their forms are so much alike. 
Just so in this relief all modelling seems to soar in one 
atmosphere of brood repose. The rhythm here grows along 
the group and takes every form offered by the figures with 
gratitude. In this way it becomes more sulistantial, it almost 
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increases from the two-dimensioned sway into a plastic move- 
nient, surging and sinking and clinging along the figures as 
the invisible tendril of their mood. 

Rhythm, as we know it in music, takes its course in time, 
taking its course it naturally describes some line or the other. 
Rhythm, therefore, in the pictorial arts, generally, belongs to the 
line. Indian art, however, deeper related to music than any 
other art of the world, infuses with rhythm not only the line, 
bnt also the modelling of its volume. In the Ehandagiri 
relief, for instance, there is as much of undulation in the lines 
as there is in the modelling. So essentially vital is this 
rhythm, the undulating movement in Indian art, that it utilises 
all subjects supplied, all forms created and all means employed. 
Stories are made to take their course according to its flow, 
human beings, animals and plants are infused ^vith its charm, 
line and volume, light and shade are merged in its flow. 

In the representation of the marriage of Siva and Parvati, 
for instance, the single figures of course are obedient to its 
caressing undulations and let it bend and smoothen their 
’ movements, their form and their structure. But in all this 
tranquil harmony movement is not exhausted : it transgresses 
the figures, that of Siva as well as of Parvati and of their 
attendants and becomes itself the chief actor. Rhythm 
irarvades the plastic mass and limits it as line, and finally it 
transcends its own limit and reaches over the formless ground 
from figure to figure as silent though dominating power, 
scent of its own intensity, tliat makes the light as it plays 
over the sculpture to its understanding companion and they 
share their secrecy when they meet under the veil of soft 
shadows. Howsoever significant the moment of this repre- 
sentation be, rhythm leads it away from the momentary 
into the region of timeless existence. It locates it in the 
space of soul where it enjoys its own existence. 

The waves of the undulating rhythm is tlio n priori prin- 
ciple of Indian art, its chief sictor and its eternal melody. It 
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is a preventive against the imitation of things seen, for where* 
ever there are contents of its own, how could imitation be 
possible ? It restrains subjectivity and the personal element of 
emotion for rhythm is the flavour of emotion, that which 
remains fresh in memory, when the particular object which 
excited the emotion has become forgotten. Bhythm is the 
soul and organizer of every Indian work of art. It distorts the 
objects seen in nature, for every organism in nature has a life 
and, therefore, a rhythm of its own and how could a part of the 
one world become transferred into the other ? The object has 
to undergo transformation in order to become part of the 
art-organism. In India it is transformed according to the 
undulating movement. 

Movements, as for instance all those unconseious relictions 
which accompany the perception of something unforeseen, or 
sorrow or joy or peace, are expressive. A frightened movement, 
for instance, always is abrupt, all directions are made to totter 
and break into pieces. The sorrowful movement, on the other 
hand, droops down, it is the line of depression, of death, that 
is to say, of gravity, of matter. Bent with sorroa' is the 
human expression that corresponds to the drooping flower of 
the withering plant, to the growth of the weeping willow. 
Jt^ful movement rises up, children jump of joy ; it is the 
movement towards light, towards life, the same that makes 
all plants turn toward.s the sun. These, of course, are only 
some elements of movement, and art, the expres-sion of human 
life, is permeated by movement. The subconscious sidection 
and combination of various movements expresses the inner 
experience of the artist. Certainly he is moved differently 
at various times. Still as far as he is moved hia movements 
get some kind of constancy, some connection amongst them- 
selves and also with those stirred by another emotion at a 
different occasion. This unmeasurable constancy of movement 
in one person is his individual rhythm. Indian art as a whole 
reacts as one person to impression and imagination, for the 
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consciousness of life’s unity is the basis of all Indian creation. 
And its rhythm flows in round lines and is at its greatest ease 
in the edgeless curve of undulating forms. It surges as much 
ns it sinks, it has as much breadth, as it is deep. It movcK 
and yet it is at rest ; it is pliable and vibrating, yet it has the 
strength of supporting itself. It never becomes sentimental ; 
it never becomes conscious. It is the spontaneous, the inevit* 
able expression of Indian life and its varieties an! without 
number. 

At times it beeomes so subtle as to be scarcely recognised. 
We cannot always trace it tis an undulating line. But the 
coheranoe of the structure of the building or painting, of the 
sculpture or the relief proves its presence. 

In the atupa of Borobudur for instance, a late and complex 
form brought forth by one of the most ancient artistic tradi* 
tions of India, rhythmical movement encloses the atupa as 
circular belts, in radiating meridians, pointing up and leading 
round in unsoluble continuity. 

But the most accomplished, the extremely pure rhythmi* 
cally organised volume of Indian art, the prototype of the 
Borobudur monument, is the ancient Buddhist atupa, smooth 
surface of the hemisphere which integrates all rhythm in 
geometrical exactitude. The plain simplicity of the Indian 
alapa is as significant of Indian art as is the undulating line 
of the lotus’device. They exhaust the possibilities of Indian 
rhythm. 

An example of the fulness of all movements possible, 
united by one rhythm, is given in a relief representing the 
descent of the Ganges. The descent of the Ganges on 
a steep slope of one of the hills at Mamallapuram 
nukes rhythm the law of its universe, where myth and 
nature, form and intuition, are u'elded into one choir 
agitated by signiflcance. Nature offered to the artist 
tbe slope of a rook, so steep, so smooth, so regular, as 
an artifloial wall. Only in the centre and just there it left 
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an unmistakable trace of the force of nature, the crack that 
destroys the smoothness of the surface. And the artist 
availed himself of this opportunity and made what nature 
offered by chance, the deliberate centre of his composition. 
In this descent of the Ganges from its celestial abode, where it 
dwelt before coming into the plains of India— strange to say — 
the water is to Im seen, and no waves are represented. But 
gently the N'igttn glide down in the shadowy coolness of the 
fissure a petrified stream sentient and voluptuous in humility 
and abundance. And with the Sagas, the rejoicing earth and 
the jubilating heai'en unite in an untiring flow of song and 
dance, of Qawiharoas and Ajisaras, of hermits and animals, 
floating in happiness. Figures pour down like rain, the rock 
has been made liquid by movement. 

Concentrated movement, the intensity of the artist’s 
emotion, transforms stone into tlm cosmic stream of life, it 
transforms nature into art and bestows on (?VBiy Indian com- 
position measure and completeness. 
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VI 

EVOLUTION : THE HISTOllICAL MOVEMENT ‘ 

Rhythm, the life movement, on its way through realisation 
and concreteness has to meet obstacles. These obstacles, 
however, bend it into proper shape and give variety and taste 
to the flow of creative vitality, and are at the same time the 
stepping stones of evolution. They introduce the periods of 
art-bistory. Historical events, the succession of generations, 
the migrations of people are such obstacles. 

With regard to India neither the obstacles nor the artistic 
reactions arc fully known and in so fur we have to refrain from 
rendering the biography of Indian art. Still there are in the 
vnstness of Indian art relevant moments, there are on the 
other hand permanent constituents and from their intercourse 
the various periods of Indian art result. 

Art iis well as life has youth, manhood and old t^e. But 
while the symptoms in the case of man are unmistakable, 
they easily mislead with regard to art. What in one case 
might be features of degeneration may at another instance 
prove to be the sign of earliest youth. No theory whatsoever 
will l)e able to discov(‘r the inner evolution of art. For 
although the work of art in itself is significant of an ultimate 
reality, it reveals the intinite in the finite form into which it is 
pressed by the various ages and civilisations. Every form of 
art, therefore, is at the same time an expression and document, 
creation in an absolute sense and historically determined. 
Through incidents it is enabled to reveal that which is above 
all accidents, the unchangeable truth of humanity. 

We do not know when India started to evolve her art, 
preserved to us from the early centuries before the Christian 
^ only, it grew long before that time and steadily absorbed 

' lisctum drlirorrd nt thu Cnlciilta Unir-wity on tlio !Hli 1023, by Uw« StoIIa 

K»Mii*i8ch, Ph.O. 
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the ourrents that made it fuller and wider in range. In a 
retrospective way, however, the monuments clearly profess the 
origin of their main principles as well as their relative 
succession. 

It is not our endeavour at present to Ax the date of the 
monuments and to distinguish one period of Indian art from the 
other. Eor in order to specialise in minute research, the recog- 
nition of those forms and principles is needed which underlie 
Indian art from its beginning. These permanent constituents 
of Indian art, are carried on throughout all changes, 
although they are themselves subject to them, and represent 
steps of evolution, anterior to the monuments preserved. 
As the features of a child toll of his parents and ancestors, so 
certain items customary with Indian art reveal the history of 
its past which lias left no other documents. 

The feminine ideal of beauty, canonised by Indian art, 
goes back to a matriarchal civilisation, where the mother 
ruled over society and was sanctiAed. The exaggerated forms 
which Indian art gives to its heroines, express in a most iron- 
vincing manner their function which at the same time is their 
mission. Xo other art in the world preserved and developed 
the palseolithic ideal of femininity. 

The so-called ** Venus” from Willendorf, the most perfect 
of all palseolithic sculptures in the world, found in Austria, has 
no face, but a maas of heavy locks grow all round that 
topmost protuberance which is her head. And her body in 
unlimited fertility produces such round, heavy forms all over. 
Another palaeolithic statue from France, less "idealistic” in its 
conception, achieves by mere accentuation a similar, though 
not equally convincing, effect. Indian art in its treatment 
of the female Agure and tree does not differ too much 
from the palseolithic treatment. The exaggerated size of 
sinuous forms, however, has been modiAed but not lessened. 
The statuary and ostentatious exhibition of super-feminine 
perfection, however, has become animated by the charm, a 
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peculiarly Indian graceful position, which shows and hides 
whatever is needed and accentuates and yet connects all 
forms. The palseolithic ideal of feminine perfection, lent its 
artistic interpretation so readily to Indian creativeness for 
it offered itself as a theme, as a subject-matter which possessed 
exactly the qualities Indian art was eager to preserve. 

liie feminine ideal dates back into remotest antiquity ; 
it presents the earliest stage of human art in the continuity 
of the Indian tradition. It is undoubtedly a ])re- Aryan ideal 
of society as well as of bodily perfection. 

The counterweight which the Aryan spirit placed in order 
to bilanoe the ever-moving, ever exuberant, infinitely produc- 
tive art-instinct of the almrigines was the distinct, sharply 
defined form of the aniconic geometrical symbol. 

Symbols denote (he limitations of art. Wliere imagination 
grows so strong that no visible form is .able to fasten it, by a 
strange law of contradiction just the simplest and most 
limited forms are chosen in order to suggest, but not to 
emliudy the contents of imagination. Aryan thought invented 
those marks like the swtistika or the wheel in order to denote 
to (ht! thinking mind by the shortest possible abbreviation 
tli.t inner meaning of cosmic conceptions. Those signs, however 
helpful to (he meditation and cherished by the religious 
devotee could not maintain their position in art. Karly 
Ihiildliist art tried in numl)crless representations to make the 
syinhol the chief figure of composition. Wheels arc worshipped 
and IriiHlas vLjid tilTipas too and their nnmlier is immense. But 
they do not hold their position. They withdraw from centre 
and front row into the background of Indian art where they 
safely continue an unpretentious existence, as ornamental 
devicHs. 

Symlnils have no power of their own. As long as 
Ihey are associated with religious conceptions they possess 
intense sug^^tivenees. The moment however the religious 
contente lose their significance, the symbol robbed of its 
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mission sinks down to an element of ornamentation . The 
struggle between Aryan symbolism and aboriginal oreative 
vitality is still to be witnessed in early Buddhist ;irf. 
Later on, however, the symbol overwhelmed by the croative 
vitality of art withdraws from sculpture and painting 
and restricts itstdf to its function as lingam, an ohject 
to be worshipped and not to l)o conaiden^ as art. Thus 
symbolism having made an attempt to intrude upon Indiiin 
art, feels the uselessnoas of the struggle and withdraws from 
the attack of exuberantly growing forms into the lap of 
religion, from where it originated 

If the male and female principle may be connected with 
creation we have to admit that in India the female principle 
directed and supported the growth of art and the wealth of 
forms, the device of woman and tree is in fact the keynote 
of Indian sculpture while the male principle the lingam, 
the symbol, after an unsucci'ss^ul attempt of creating art 
was doomed to continue its existence in the neighbourdand 
of religion. The meaning of this male-female relalionship 
is, that the palaeolithic, the imitriarchal staire of evolution 
retained a lasting influence on Endian art, while the later slau'i* 
of civilisation, of agriculture with its cosmic symliols and 
phallic worship exercised a secondary influence only. The 
historical succession of the two principles, however, coiiicidc.>iin 
the case of Indian art with the two different races, the Aryan 
and the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India, 'i'he Aryans who 
came to Indi t in so late a stage of civilisation as is repre^sented 
by agriculture failed to sulMlue the tropical creativenoss of 
the aborigines, who as far as art is concerned carritnl on the 
realisation of paleeolitliic conceptions. 

The remote antiquity of Indian art, its artistic p«t> 
lies in the palaBolithicum. Other civilisations forget their 
past— the extraordinary quality of palDB«>lithic drawings in 
Spain and of palserdithic sculpture in France and Germany 
remained without .succession. Bushmen, on the other ban , 
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drag along their pre-historic ties which fetter them up to the 
present day to palseolithic forms of art. But Indian art 
infused ever fresh lifu into the forms standardized in pre- 
historic times. 

The symbol however, although of epistolical importance 
only, exercised an influence, which Western scholars are 
apt to interpret in favour of Greek art. The instance is 
the Buddha image. When tiie Snuyha was established and 
wanted to communicate the message of Buddhism to all the 
members, it first declined in obedience to the Buddha’s own 
words — the representation of the Buddha as a human figure. 
And thus we see early Buddhist art |)eopled by uncounted 
ligiires of men and animals, whilst the one, the chief figure, 
the Buddha, is left unrepresented and some symbol takes his 
piaee. The situation, however, changei. the moment the 
Hellenistic art of the Homan Empire enters the borderland 
of Gandhtira. There a Buddliist art is ovolv(>d centring round 
the Buddha, who appears in a dull sort of Apollonic beauty or 
realistically emaciated and in an artistic I'espect utterly 
in.siguiticant. The current opinion, therefore, is that the 
pn.tvincialisius of Homan artisans led to the invention of the 
pictorial type of the Buddha. 

But such an opinion mistakes historical coincidence and 
contact for ultimate reason and makes it a dogma. Yet 
dogmas eruinble into dust when exposed to the current of 
life. And the life-current of Indian art is full of figure 
ill all as|)ects, in all movements, in ait groupings possible, 
and still as far as early Buddhist art is concerned, the chief 
figure, the Buddha is left unrepresented and some symbol, 
wheel or tree or sinpa or footprints lakes his place. Aryan 
syniholism lent its conceptions to Buddhist art ; these, however, 
could not resist the lil'e-iutoxieated forms around them. And so 
tve see in a relief from Bharhut, for iustanee, representing the 
descent of the Buddha from the 'J rayastrinsti heaven, where 
he Went to preach the doctrine to liis deceased mother MaySi — 
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we see in that relief the ladder which links earth and heaven 
and the symbol, the Buddha’s footprints on it. These, however, 
are freed from symbolic parallelism and are placed on the ladder 
the one on the lowest, the other on the topmost runf'. Action 
has taken hold of the rigid symbol, and the footprints are 
made to suggest the Buddha’s descent, in a comprehensive 
manner, as one is going to take the first step, while the other 
already has performed the descent and occupies tlie lowest 
rung. Indian art is not satisfied with symbolic represtoita- 
tion, it needs life itself for its subject and tlie orgnnicvil 
evolution of the Indian principle of r<‘prcseiitatioii points 
towards gradual substitution of the symbol by the form uhi(;li 
lieloiigs to the Buddha’s body. At last the symbol is overeonii; 
by the representation of the Buddfia endowed with all tlm 
signs of the superman, the ^fahapuntahn. This was a natural 
evolution in which the artistic creativen(‘.ss proved stronger 
than symbolism and abstraction. And the art prodiiefiun of 
G&ndhara readily supplied the market with thosir Hiulillia- 
figures which were the latest fashion. India does not. own 
her Buddha imagi.' to Greek intiuenco. .\nd it is siiporfliious 
to show tliat the Buddha image is one of the most aeeuin- 
plished expressions of Indian art. Historically, however, the 
Buddha image represents that moment in Indian art, wino-n 
Aryan symbolism became conquered and ahsurlied hy tlm 
artistic vitality of thu pre-Aryan and got tran.srormed from 
the symbol into the alistract measure which rules over 
Buddha’s figim*. His tranquillity pre.serves tho unultaiii'ing 
function of the symlnil which has become merged into the 
boundless life that animates his liinlis. 

The process, however, of assimilation had steadily gone im 
and panels like tliat of the lotus in Ajanta are tiie accomplishcHl 
result of an evolution which amalgamated ahstmclion and 
artbtic vitality. The pattern to which the design is sub- 
jected is as far n'moved from embellishnienc and ornainen- 
taliop. as the landscape of lotuses and birds is naiio^od 
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from descriptive naturalism. It is an over-world where the 
IjiW is the life, and the rhythm the rule of that pure harmony 
which produces stalk and leave, ground and figures with equal 
charm. 

Though Indian art, as far as we know it at piusent, on 
account of the destructive power of climate, wars and invaders, 
does not date further back than the 3rd century B.C., the 
relatively recent works of art have preserved their past which 
(lat(^8 back as far as the palmoUthic period. In this way art 
itself, by the process of its life, compensates for what nature 
destroys and this resisting ctrpicity wo call tradition. 'J'radition 
is the super-personal context of .a spiritual unity which has so 
much vitality as to withstand the attacks of time ; it is measura 
and i»roof of the strength of an artistic conviction. Tradition is 
llm nationalism of crct-tion ; it "rants the fullest development 
of vision within the reach, within the limits of the artistic 
individual. The uiiavoidahle continuity of the personal ex- 
perience expresses itself thrmigh tradition, that is to say, in 
one direction which has no will but necessity. The Indian 
.-iriLst is anonymous. .lie, as a rule, did not care to transmit 
liis name to posterity. And liis silence talks so ehxfuently 
of his consciousness that was ntoted in the past and soaked 
its nourishment fnmi the far remoteness of primeval instincts 
and fmm there it got the strength to resist and to endure the 
future, and much effort was spent to keep tluwe channels 
smooth and clean through which the heritage circulated and 
the ])rescriptions how to do it wt‘re stored in the Silpomistrati. 

In this way Indian art is the wnrk of the artist, who has 
no other name than his art. It simply is Indian and he is 
an ageless person, whose prt?seiu*e to-day is witness of his 
existence yesterday, and whose yesterday’s experience is alive 
in the expression of to-morn»w. And it is tlm unity of his 
pevsonality which resictH upon the outside world, the extrane- 
ous currents of art in one cohi'rent manner, lie is uot 
exclusive and ho accepts willingly all possible views and 
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forms. Mesopotitmian and Greek, and later on Italian and 
Persisiu, notions entered the open gates of Indian art and were 
welcome in genuine tolerance, yet they themselves could not; 
hold the position olTered to them. For, the process of form, 
of internal evolution of the Indian tradition was so strong, 
that they cither withdrew' completely or slowly surrendered 
to the irresistible course of Indian art. Such was the fate 
of some few devices inherited from Mesopotainiti and 
imported from Greece — the Greek Akanthos, for instance, or 
of those winged or couplisl beasts, — w'cak cliildren of 
Mesopotamian psirentage, or of tiiose Greek folds wJiicIi 
made so gorgeous draperies in Gandhara. But while tuot'ifn 
belonging to foreign tradition were (dtlier assimilated or 
forgotten, some of the earliest Motifn of human civi]iN;itiun 
in general were preserve<l and became continuously nunoulded 
and their chief represeiitants are and ^ikhnrn. 

The Stupa, intimately associated with Buddhism has it<> 

origin in the funeral mound w’hicrh covers the relics of a lieru. 

The Indian artist, however, uda]ited its shape to the round ness 

of a hemisphere and in this way he made it Indian. The 

Sikfutra, on tlie other hand, confesses by its outlines that 

it w’as conceived not far away from the poor huts of firc- 

Arvan tribes who covered their four walls b\ a conical nwf 
» » 

of bamboo and thatch. 

Such arc the contributions of pre<historic India to its 
artistic tradition. Feminine ideal and creativeness, abstraction 
and symbol, ulupn and iikintm are the most ancient <[ualities 
and forms w'liicli determined tlie course of 1 ndian art. 'i'hey 
were taken up and carried on in tempered measure and revolu- 
tions are unknown in the continuity of their growth. One 
transition, however, deserves notice. We can witness it in early 
Buddhist art, on the railings of the ntupau, on the fa 9 ades and 
in the interior of cdvo-ckaitpag. It is the transition from 
wood to stone as a building material. 'I’he railings and 
gateways preserve the petrified wooden forms of a situplo 
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structure which joins posts and beams in the carpenter’s, waf, 
and the fa9adeH of the rook-cut temples betray in thoir gabled 
windows the adaptation of wooden forms to stone. What is the 
reason of this strange disguise, nnd what is its meaning r 

Form or movement, u'ord or sound, thought or clay, 
the moment imagination gets hold of them they become 
transformed ; just as th(‘ log of wood or cail chaiigi's into flame 
and ashes if lirought into contact with a spark. Matter, there- 
fore, and with reganl to creation, idesis and colours, lines or 
stones range equally ns material, matter itself becomes ex- 
pressive through the position into which it is placed by art. 
The transition from wooden forms into those of stone in 
Mauryan art tells that the perishable material bad become 
substituted by a more durable, that stn-ss was laid on per- 
manence as it it w«*re a visibh* artistic quality. Herein lies 
some fallacy and w»* have to seek for its reason. At any time of 
Indian art the most precious and the most commonplace mate- 
rials were equally welcome to the artist. A clay idol may be 
as full in invention and minute in execution as the radiant 
splendour of any bronze or marble statue. The Indian artist is 
not eoiieerned with the choieeiiesH of tin* material. Anything 
to him is tfood enouith, which helps to realise his vision and the 
wealth of his vision is so great that he doi’s not mind howso- 
ever manv of his works iiii!;ht sjet destroyed for he has the 
surety of never stagnant rc'sources of his imagination. Out- 
wanl reasons, therefore, must have led to the substitution of 
stone for wood in Indian arehiteetnre. And these reasons 
were partly religious and partly political and were impo.sed on 
the artist.s. King As'oka’s zeal to propjigate Buddhism, made 
him select stone, the permanent inat»*rial, for his edicts which 
he had chiselled into the rocks and in stone pillars, so that the 
(ihumma may endure, and it made him employ art as the 
best means for religious prtjpsiganda : for visible forms, he 
knew, are of wider and more immediate impressiveness than 
words are, and wislnng that the ilhtnmo may spread 
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everywhere and last for all time, ho selected art and stonu as 
material for his noble purpose. A.nd Indian art from his 
time onwards continued to build in stone as well as in wood 
and bricks and we owe the preservation of Indian monu- 
ments to a great extent to the interference of this ruler. 
This historical fact, insignicaut from an {esthetic point of 
view, is of great importance with regard to the history of 
Indian art. Unfortunately, however, we do not know hitherto 
of many more similar outward irritations, that influenced the 
course of art. We>cannot yet sec the unniterrupted chain of its 
tradition and adaptation to new contents. But some of its 
relevant momtmts rise f;om the imiss of monuments and are 
the landmarks of Indian art. 

Early Buddhist sculpture, on account of its sudden, un- 
prepared appearance, contiiins in concise manner the solution 
of problems which remained of vital importance during the 
whole evolution of Indian pliMtic. Plastic itself, as the 
quality of Indkn art, is fully developed in the early Buddhist 
stage, and corresponding with it the undulating rhythm. The 
spatial formul®, as they remain throughout the later r- 
presentations, are also made use of to a large extent. In fact 
early Buddhist art, though it presupposes for itsedf an agelong 
development, represents the most vital moment of rndian art. 
There the artist, uiihiirdened by self-imposed rules and siniply 
representing the life which surrounded him and which he 
lived, found his e.xprossion as a matter of course. And as it 
was so purely Indian, and so vigorous in its narrownes-, it 
sufllced for coming generations, and pn)vided them witli a 
repertory of forms that were their mother tongue, and evj^ry 
individual period of Indian art history would lay its own 
meaning into it and enlarge the possibilities of expression. 
The evolution of Indian art, it compared tb that of Euroisj or 
of the Far East, seems to follow one line, sure of its genius 
which does not attempt anything beyond itself and never ex- 
periments. While Europe, for instance, moved between tlie 
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poles of Greek hedonism and Christian spiritualism and the 
evolution of European art throws itself with fanatical 
vebemenoe from one extreme into the other, India main> 
tained its unbroken tradition, that is to say, the unbroken 
strength of its peculiar inner experience which it nerer squan- 
dered in experiments, but fully translated into visual form. 
As the stage of Indiim art in tbe centuries before Christ 
represents the store-house of invention, other periods add to it 
and enlarge it by developing one or the other quality to full 
unfoldment. And in this way Indian art never becomes 
extreme and never abstract. Even if one principle is carried 
out in severe logic and is brought to final solution it rests on 
the whole undying stock of tradition which bestows on it the 
ctfortless accomplishment of the mastorwork. Such final 
or comprehensive solutions of Indian creativeness are the 
Knddha image as conceived in the Gupta period, the South- 
Indian image of Siva and the late and complex pictorial 
realisation, the Rag-malU. 

Thase supreme conceptions ani the ultimate words Indian 
art has to say al)out itself, yet it utters them without solemnity 
for tiiey come so natural and hare all the grace and charm of life. 

The Buddha image raises life on the pedestal of transcen- 
dental existence. Its rigorous symmetry is not an abstraction 
but ihe liarmouy of uiiirritatcd accomplishment. The sculp- 
ture is enlivened and tlie body transformed by the flowing 
rhytiun which makes uii'rana circulate as the life of the 
Tathagata and rest on his meditating hands. 

The Siva image unfolds life’s energies in completeness. 
Yet s(> absolute is this movement, so restless the action that 
in its |)erfectioii the movement becomes rest. The images of 
Sivii and of Buddha thus emlMKly two opposite principles, 
complete rest and complete movement. They visualise it in 
perfect a manner that the peace of the Buddha figure 
- becoinas the movement by which it is animated and the whirl 
of Siva is the state in which he is at rest tor ever. 

6 
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Those two conceptions are the measure of Indian art, 
just as Greek art is measured by the embodiment of huitiivn 
beauty, Chinese art by a realisation of absolute landscape and 
Egypt by the liieratic transcendentalism of its statues. 

The liag-tnala painting on the other hand has not the 
decisive significance of ^iva or Buddha image. Still they atand 
late in Indiiin art in a position similar to that which the earlv 
Buddhist sculptures occupied. They sum up the achievementii 
of a tradition which can bo traced for alraut two tliousand 
years juid yet they are fresh with originality and full of 
promise fur coming gencmtions. 

India always reacted in her most individual manner upon 
the contact with other civilisations. AViien in the tinn* of 
Asoka intercourse took place l)ctweeu India and Central Asia 
and foreign views and forms flocked in, they were admitted 
and found their place, though for a very short period only. 
Afterwards they became forgotten and were assimilated. Tins 
short interim, however, would not have been of any important: 
for Indian art, had it not .stimulated its growth. Ifiig-itiaht 
painting and early Indian sculpture are both indigenous re- 
actions against the contact with tiie art of other civilisations. 
The European, I’crsian .‘uid the indirect Kaslcrn Asiatic 
influence which got mixed up with the Indian tradition in 
Moghul court-paintings, wero ignored hy the |)nrely Indian 
[tajput paintings and still though llajput painting does neither 
borrow n<»r imitate forms or design, yet it is connected with 
Moghul painting and the foreign iiitluencos b ■ nviction. .Vnd 
reaction with regard to fiidiaii cn^itioii means a fre.sh imiieta-s 
towards the realisation of its inner tnnid. Therefore, the 
Buddha and iSiva image represent the perfect expression of 
Indian oreativoness, self-contained and ultinwito while early 
Buddhist sculpture and Itag-tmht stand tor the hroiMlest 
expansion of the Indian possibilities of form. In this way 
they are conclusion of one intense development simihw to tlie 
hroad mouth of a river and yet at the same time they are the 
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fertile land around, which containB already all the seeds 
and all the nourishment for the future. The historical move* 
nient of Indian art, unlike the zig-zag speed of Western 
evolution, goes on from expansion to intensity and from 
intensity to expansion and gains in this way circumference and 
depth both of which start from one and the same centre 
which is carried on by the centuries and its name is the crea- 
tive genius of India. 

At the present moment an agti of expansion, of contact 
with East and West, makes Indian art recollect its past and 
create its future. The suppression and forced westernisation 
it had to endure through a relatively short period caused the 
truly Indian reaction of a conscious movement, which keeps 
alive the Indian tradition and adapts it to a new age. 

In the picture of the banished Yaksha the dramatic ex- 
pression of the figure is accompanied by compassionate trees. 
A ([uiet depth lingers round their stems and within their 
branches and it is the perfume of the grass that spreads around 
the figure, so that he is no longer alone. And his movement 
answers and the answer reaches far into that depth which is his 
emotion. Emotional rhythm which in older times projected the 
sjKice of soul somewhere outside the work of art has become 
condensed into the frame of one picture, where the landscape, 
at the siiine time, stands for nature and is saturated with 
human emotion, and both are the fringe and the transparent 
veil which hide and suggest the infinite. 

Other artists of the present day less comprehensive in 
inner experience and artistic means, work in a way similar 
to that of the prophets who are instrnmental for that vision 
which surges from the fate of the past and proclaims that 
of the future and which is realised in the utterance of 
their vision, w'hether they be words or tlie visual signs of 
the work of art and they stand up obedient to that force 
which drives them and proohiims their message. And their 
diction has the Ixjldness of the matter of coarse. What 
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seems to be the most spontaneous, the most individual 
expression, of a modem artist is the unrestrained manifesta- 
tion of the inmost necessity of creativeness which belongs to 
a unit greater than that of individual existence and whose 
name is India. 

The unknown artist who paints to-day .his conventional 
pictures in some hut in Kftlighftt, infuses to the limbs of 
Hanamftn the vigour of an age-long training which has become 
Altered from all that is superAuous, and has gained in all its 
simplicity the signiAcance of a movement where the stroke of 
the brush is the time of undying life, the eternal melody of the 
Indian line which gains its volume in edgeless roundness. 

Stella Ekahhisch 
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RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM 

The oonstitutional Reforms in India have unfortunately 
brought in their train heavy deficits in the Central and some 
of the Frovinoial' Governments and the ingenuity of financiers 
has been taxed to the utmost to restore financial equilibrium. 
These deficits may I)e traced to the following two causes : 

1. The administrative machinery which was set up in the 
early days of British rule has l)een found unsuitable from time 
to time owing to the march of social, industrial and political 
life and it has been kept up in a serviceable condition only by 
patchwork. New appointments, new services and new 
departments have lieen superimposed upon the old, by which 
the old structure has outgrown its usefulness. The 
machinery looks like a rambling and unsymmetrical structure 
displaying the manifold and desultoi y handiwork of men of 
different ideas and talents and ha.s been sustained some* 
how in order to suit temporsiry convenience. It requires 
pitiless overhauling, or scrapping if need Iw, to be replaced 
by a simple, beautiful and nuHlern structure irrespective 
of all considerations for its veneriible ago, its past service and 
its antiquarian interest. 

2. The award of the Financial Relations Committee 
has thrown large surpluse.s into the coffers of most provinces 
by diverting the funds from the colfors of the Central Govern- 
ment and of Bengal, which have been left with yawning 
deficits. The deficits have been accentuated, and the surpluses 
of the other provinces have been seriously affected, by the 
grant of lavish concessions to what arc called the Imperial 
services in the shape of salaries, compensatory pensions, and 
allowances on a sumptuous scale in utter disregard of the 
finances of the country, with the view of securing their posi- 
tions and prospects on a firm basis in anticipation of the 
informs, which, it was feared, would jeopardise them. 
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English and American politicians and political writon 
have claimed that the Indian Government is one of the greatest 
triumphs of constructive statesmanship and the political gening 
of Great Britain. So it is : successive administrators have 
added their quohi to this cons 'motive work by infusing into it 
the spirit and even the matter of British traditions and insti- 
tutions, and added a charming variety to the work by colouring 
it with current English ideas and the political views of tlm 
party to which they Iteloiiged. Tlie question then arises whv 
are Indians not satisiied with this transformation,— this 
transplanting of Britisli methods and British elements of 
civilisation P Why, it may be asked, are the people so 
unappreciative of the great ssicriiices and .solf-denuds the 
Britishers have made, the time and (uiergy they have Ijestowed, 
the political genius they have dis])hiyed and the sincerity and 
the earnestness with w'hieh they have worked P The rcsison is, 
that in their zeal to transform [ndia into an Imperial province 
they forgot Uie psychology of the i)coplc. The discontent, the 
political troubles, the rulers’ suspicion of the people and 
the continuous and heavy additions to the protective machinery 
to tighten the grip over tlie {K^opk*, are all attriliiitahle to the 
inevitable incident of governing India according to English 
ideas of society and English theory of polities. This was the 
imm itigable blunder of J^ritish rule, and but for this blunder 
the British government might have achieved more in fifty 
years than it has done in one hundred and fifty. The con- 
sequence of this mistake, which was discovered too late, is 
that the Indian administration, though an iwlmirahle and 
stately structure, still remains in an experimental stage of 
evolution. It Ims been subjected to repairs from time to time 
without any thought of right economical adjustment of work 
or of the best way of bringing contentment and happiness 
to the people according to their own idea.s. The administm- 
tion has lieen forced and has not been built upon the national 
characteristics of the people. The most natural and sure way 
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of insuring its usefulness would have been either lo prepare 
the way for the masses to acquiesce in British systems and 
ideals, or to conform it to the standard and ideals of the 
Indians. But as none of these policies was adopted, we are 
confronted with discontent in spite of the finest qualities of 
the Britisher which the adiniiiistration cost him. 

The result of the series of attempts lo adapt the adminis- 
tration in India to British rather than to Indian ideals has 
Ijeen a most complex and costly systtim. Indeed it is complex 
because it is costly. .\iid it is costly heeause it is insensible 
to the financial and industrial (‘opacity of the people. The 
outstanding vice of a costly system is that it engenders certain 
social and (‘conotnic evils which ar«‘ opposed to the funda- 
uK'nfal principles of good government. 

A remote .sovereign, such as the British peopht is, was 
originally in(lu(?m?ed by .self-regarding motives in sendinsr out 
a large number of surplus inhabitants of hi.s own liationality 
to this country, where they found a new, ready ami congenial 
field to improve their career. The old motive of colonisation, 
fiz., to provide a lucrative Cfvreer for men of their own kith 
!Uid kin was the ruling policy, ami this was carried to such an 
excess that new avenues and new services wen* created for 
their henetit, on scales of reiniineratimi commensurate with the 
prolits which the clerks of the Hast India Company made in 
those days out of ivckless eoiunioreial ('xploit.-ition and political 
plunder. Thu adiniinslrators of British India ;m? the deve- 
loped and finished formsof these clerks who wen* extravagantly 
reinuiiiTated out of the profits of th«* .salt monopoly intnKluci'd 
l>y Clive. These remun(*ration.s were not the legitimate 
salaries of uflice deturinined by tin* n.-iture of tin* duties and 
the capacities of the men, hut repres(*nted a share of the 
pi'oiits of trade. They wore, therefore, an irrational and 
wnsuilable liosis for itxing a standard of salaries. The 
second ruling motive was to place these men, good, bad 
w indilTereut, in positions of trust and responsibility. 
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lest the ooloniaing naition should suffer in gain, power and 
prestige. These were the two dominating motives of the 
Sovereign power in its relation to India and from these tuo 
motives flowed all the good and all the evil according to the 
manner in which they moved the head or the heart of guod 
or had administrators. 

The social and economic evils of a costly administra- 
tiou in which men in power are foreigners to whuni 
natives of the country inevitably look for the material 
advantages of life, are obvious. The maintenance of a scale 
of high salaries for members of the ruling race, and of a low 
scale for Indians, engendered a sense of inequality in ilio 
services which had far-reaching social effects. On the one 
hand, there w’as produced a sharp cleavage among the udini- 
nistrative officers, dividing them into an inferior and superior 
service, based on a distinction of race, in which the latter 
regarded themselves as masters and the former as servants, 
whose only prospects depended upon their ability and 
temperament to keep them in humour. The result was an 
inevitable grow'th of the vices of sycophancy, obsequioustiess, 
meanness and timidity which haiii|HU' the moral and intellectual 
advancement of a nation. 

This invidious distinction was sought to Iw mitigated hy 
the grant of honours and titles, which, while compensating 
Indian public .servants for the inferiority of tlndr jxisition, 
created a fissure in the social order, hy placing on these 
honours a unique and artificial value which neither nionev 
nor social virtues could buy. In another way, the effect 
upon society was highly injurious. The existence of a 
superior service in which the whole power was concentrated 
in an autocratic government in alliance with Indians, 
produced an undesirable cleavage between the people and the 
public servants. The pursuit by Indians of public services 
as an end of life became a erase : because public office in- 
vested them with a safe and secure social position which no 
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other occupation did. It was safe because it enjoyed the 
protection of the ruling power ; it was secure because it 
enjoyed handsome emoluments and could be transmitted as a 
hereditary occupation. This situation, which was an in- 
dication of the birth of a new social class, inspired in the 
r pinds of the people a sense of awe and aloofness which was 
eminently incompatible with the proper and impartial dis- 
charge of their duties to the public, of which, they forgot, 
they were the servants and not the masters. It raised them 
above the status of the general public at their expense, con- 
verted them into a separate social class, and conferred upon 
them an artificial position of power and wealth from which 
they looked down with arrogance and pride upon the latter 
as their inferiors and servants, i'he public, on the other hi^nA 
learned by experience to look upon the public officers with awe, 
uot uuminglcd with disdain. The whole order of society became 
disturbed and disorganised ; there was no co-operation between 
the governed and the governing classes ; there was an un- 
deserved and undesirable accumulation of riches and power 
in the hands of a few', and society l)egan to show all the evil 
symptoms of the inequalities of power, privilege and prestige. 

The economic consequences w'ere no less marked and 
serious. In a country where the sources of social activity and 
income are limited, the system encouraged the growth of a 
s])eciul well-to-do class side by side with a class which lacked 
all the means of a healthy and vigorous life. Money raised 
from land, the main source of industry, frimi necessaries of 
life, such as salt and clothing indispensable to the poor, and 
from sources which are repugnant to all ideas of ethical 
finance, such as opium, liquors and intoxicating drugs, formed 
the main-stay of the financial administration, and wras spent 
on ever-increasing salaries of ever-expanding departments. 
This system of taxation, which exploited the very sources of 
a healthy and moral life, reacted terribly on the poor, who 
^re laid under centribution to meet the demands of the 
7 
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pampered few. No financial system can succeed, unless it 
conforms itself to the industrial structure of the people, and 
adjusts itself to its social and economic condition. Now, tllH 
industrial structure of India has never been well developed, 
nor built on solid grounds ; and the disproportionate cost of the 
administration was not justified by the weakness of this struis 
ture. In trying to impart wliat was called a “British character" 
to the administration, the general income of the people, from 
which the funds of the state are drawn, and which should 
exert a decided influence on the extent and character of the 
functions it can undertake, was entirely lust sight of. The 
administrators did not accept the social income but the 
“British character" of the administration, as the controlling 
factor and the starting point in their programme of fixation. 
Financiers in all countries have admitted that the rniing 
principle in public finance should never l>e the covering of 
the expenses of administration on a smile incompatible 
with the capacity of tlic peuphs but should rather ho to 
maintain a just and harmonious proportion Ixstween the 
capacity of the people and the cost of the governmental 
machinery. It would be silly to assert that the lavisii cost 
of government was stimulated by pure selfishness or wicked- 
ness : but it would be just to remark that it was actuated by 
weakness and a desire to .--ssert the social and political suprenuicy 
of the ruling class. This weakness and this desire is responsible 
for the drying up of the sources of taxation and is the con- 
trolling factor in the present situation. 

The present extravagiint cost of ailministration, promjited 
by false ideas of eflicicncy and suggested by British models, is 
partly responsible for the issue of an inflated currency and 
terminable loans, w'hicli are the root cause of high prices and 
demands for high wages whicli are disorganising the trade and 
industry of the country. The “reformed" salaries were 
sanctioned at a time when the budget of the central govern- 
ment had been showing increasing deficits. In the four years 
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ending 1921>22, the finances disclosed a deficit of ninety crorcs 
of rupees. This was an abnormal condition of finance, and the 
Finance Member adopted the unusual method of meeting it by 
papers and parchments. He asked to himself in the Assembly 
“ where did this money come from ?” and he returned the 
short answer : “ we have been living on credit ” ! He con- 
tinued : ‘‘ about 37 crores have 1)een obtained by the issue 
of fiduciary currency notes, tiz., notes the only backing of 
which are our own I. 0. U.’s. A furtlier 47 crores will 
have been found by incurring fioating debt in the shape of 
'I'reasury Bills, wliile the remaining 6 crores will have been 
taken from the proceeds of our regular annual borrowings.” 
This is in all conscience a dangerous financial expedient to 
follow in a country where the springs of taxation have run 
dry : and it has, as antici})ated, reacted on prices and wages, 
and consequently on trade and industry, not to speak of 
the lamentalih* distress it has caused to the middle classes and 
the jioor. High salaries, inlhitioii, high prices and high wages 
therefore all move round and round in a vicious circle of 
which the beginning and the imuI «*lude our view. General 
prosperity of tin* masses and imt the prosperity of the public 
servants— many of whom are foreigners -who do not at all 
contrihute to the productive capacity of the country, 
is indispeusahle to a full treasury, which is again 
necessary for the moral, material and intellectual advance- 
ment of the pt'ople. The prosperity of a few public servants 
— ^iuid of the Kumpeaii commercial community — is not an 
unerring index to the gimeral pros|writy of the people ; and 
the argument, which has lieen herein used, if it has any force 
and truth, shows that the latter is being ruthlessly sacrificed 
to provide high salaries for a specially privileged class. The 
present financial situation calls f«)r an imnnvliate and drastic 
remedy irrespective of all eonsiderati«)us of privilege and 
prestige which 8lu)uld Ih! merged in the all-important con- 
sideration of a permanent amelioration of the lliiauces. 
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It is not possible within the compass of this paper to !>o 
into the details of the administrative machinery with a view 
to indicate at what particular points economies can be made; 
but it shows the general principles on which genuine eco< 
nominal reform should proceed. With this object in view, the 
figures of the Bengal Budget for 1922-23 have been examined and 
analysed, and the results have been summarised in a tabular 
statement which is appended to this paper (Appendix A'. 
The statement shows the salaries of the “superior” and 
subordinate executive staff, the allowances in various forms 
paid to them, and the contingencies incurred for their ofTici's. 
The " superior ” staff does not necessarily mean officers of the 
Imperial services, but includes gazetted officers of the pro- 
vincial services. In many cases the salaries will perhaps lie 
sufficient to differentiate the two classes of officers. The 
facts and statistics used in this paper relate to one province 
— Bengal. But the principles and arguments are of genoril 
application. 

It may be admitted as an axiom that a certain numl>Hr of 
Imperial service officers should l)e maintaiiiiHl in order to 
infuse new ideas and to iutnaluce improved principles into the 
administration and stimulate new and healthy activities ; for 
Imperial officers are expected to keep theinxclvcs in touch 
with world forces and ideas. But it does not seem to he 
essential to the vigour and efficiency of the mlministration to 
retain more than one Imperial officer in each minor depart- 
ment and two in the major departments. Starting with this 
premise, I will proceed to indicate the lines on which retrench- 
ment is possible. 

It will strike any reader who is familiar with administra- 
tive statistics that certain glaring instanr.es of improvidunco 
stand out prominently in the figured statement in Appendix .V: 

(1) The travelling allowances are staggering. i»' 
stance, the travelling charges of the Police on all counts 
exceed 25 lakhs of rupees which is approximately one-half of 
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the total amount which the government pays to the officers 
of all departments taken together, including the amounts 
expended by the Councillors and Ministers and the tour 
charges of the Governor. The extravagant scale of travelling 
and other allowances will bo evident from a few instances : 

(a) The Commissioners spend As. 23,000 on travelling by 
road and rail, and lls. 18,000 on fixed steam ^t 
charges for journeying by river. 

(b) The District Police expends— 

Bs. 1,61,000 on steam launches. 

As. 2,90,000 for passes on Railways. 

lls. 13,29,000 for travelling by road and rail. 

lls. 1,97,000 on boat hire. 

Rs. 1,00,000 on purchase of lioat and fixed boat 
establishment, and 
Rs. 2,00,000 on house rent. 

(c) The Presidency Police whose jurisdiction is limited 
to about 20 square miles spend.s ; 

Rs. 1,00,000 on travelling by road. 

Rs. 71,000 on house rent. 

Rs. .5,000 on motor Ciirs. 

[It miwt not be forgotloii that they are also permitted to trawl free 
in tram care.] 

(fi) The Forest Department with n staff costing 
Rs. 3,10,000 spends more than one lakh on travel- 
ling. 

(e) The Education Department costing Rs. 3,50,000 in 
direction and inspection spends Rs. 2,50,000 (/.<»., 
more than 8 months’ salar^O on travelling. 

(/) The Public Health Department with a superior 
staff costing Rs. 2,13,000 pays Rs. 1.00,000 as 
travelling expenses, and Rs. 31,000 as house rent. 

iff) The Agriculture Department costing Rs. 1,59,000 
in superior staff pays Rs. 1,25,000 on travelling 
and ]^. 13,000 as house rent. 
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(A) The amount paid in salaries to officers of the Indus, 
tries Department is Els. 90,000, and to clerks and 
menials Rs. 1,14,000, travellin.!? allowances and 
contingencies cost about Rs. 9 J!,000 or a total ii{ 
about Re. 3,00,000. The distribution of the ox. 
penditure under the ditfenmt heads is unequal 
and imsymmetrical, and the expend itun; of the 
department is not justified by the results so far 
attained. 

(») The Fisheries Department consisting of 3 officers 
drawing a yearly salary of Rs. 27,500 spends 
Rs. 28,000 in travelling and Rs. 10,000 in con* 
tingencies. 

The a1)ove are some of the most glaring instances of 
extravagance ; and, without entering into the vexed question 
of the administrative noce.ssity of the quantity of travelling 
to be done, it may be said that th(‘ stiite of things is un- 
healthy and reqtiires to be remedied. The remedy lii's, 
therefore, in one direction : it is not to curtail tlie amount of 
travelling but to curtail the rates. For thi.s purpose, a whole- 
sale reduction in the rates is necessary : none hut Imperial 
officers or Provincial service officers acting tis heads of dtqmrt- 
ments or of districts, should l)e paid travelling allowance at 
first class rates ; double travelling cliarges should he abolished 
except in the ca.se.s of officers onlercd on transfer. The tour 
expenses of the Governor should he cut down from Rs. 81,000 
to Rs. 50,000 and he is expected to keep the charges within 
this limit according to his imrsonal discretion. The members 
of the Council .should be paid at single first class ratu.s and 
not more frequently than once a month. 

(2) The next head which I venture to assail with great 
reluctance and with due deference to llis .Majesty’s repre- 
sentative is the |)ersonal and household expense-s of tlw 
Governor. The Military Secretary, the A. D. C.’s with their 
clerks and attendants, and travelling allowances, th* 
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[Band establishment and the Body Guard cost the state three 
of rupees. The Body Guard is a relio of an autocratic 
regime which is long dead and gone ; and this as well as the 
other })araphernalia of the Governor which are maintained in 
order to keep up his prestige are more titling for an autocrat 
than for the representative of a great democracy. 

(3) The welfare and advancement of the rural areas* are 
DOW entrusted |o Sextuple agencies each with a s(;parate 
inspecting staff and a separate bill of travelling chaises; 
cis., (0 the staff of the Public Health Department, (it) the 
staff of the Agriculture Department, (Hi) the Circle Officers 
in connection with village self-government, (ic) the inspectors 
of co-operative societies, (c) the inspectors of primary and 
secondary schools, and (ri) the inspectors connected with the 
development of home industries. The functions of all these 
ofliirers, though technical, are of an elementary character ; 
and it is possible to train one category of officers in all these 
duties and allot to one officer trained in these six branches, a 
limited area, .say 100 square miles. This will .secure co- 
onlination, and prevent overlapping and waste of time, money 
and energy. 

(li) I would do away with the Divisional Commissioners 
as tiiey perform the same fuiietions in the administrative 
machinery as the fifth wheel does to a enrriage. It is an 
expensive luxury indulg<'d in for the lienetit of nobody but 
the Cominissiouers them.sulvcs. Their retention can only be 
Jostiiled on the score of supervision over the District Magis- 
tmtes. But the District Magistrates are not boys; and if 
they do require supervision like boys, they are unfitted to be 
pliired in charge tif districts. 'Ihe days of having good 
masters exercising supervision over subordinate officers are 
gone, — it is hoped never to return. If responsible government 
h not to be a delusion, the real controlling voice 

* ' »m tndpbtc'i for tliix rxiTllwit idea to ProfwiT K. 6 »»kuK. Cmi-pinad Sispa 

Parfenanrof Agtleai^i^ 
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should come from the people and not from the Commissioners. 
Neither is it necessary to keep up an intermediate agency 
between the District Magistrates and the Secretariat to 
relieve the former of correspondence work. This intermediate 
machinery hampers the despatch of business, promotes 
bureaucratic ideas and tendencies, leads to differences 
of opinion and consequent correspondence for their adjustment, 
and fetters the judgment and independent opinions of the 
District Magistrates, who, as Imperial officers, should bo 
allowed absolute freedom of thought and conscience in ntgatd 
to good government. 

(6) The Stationery and Printing charges which amount to 
forty-six lakhs of rupees, may, it is presumed, be easily curtiiil- 
ed. Holding in view the thoughtless waste of stationery as well 
as its sumptuous quality, it is safe to assert, without going 
into details, that the charges can be substantially reduced. 

(6) A section of the P. W. Department, not dealing wilh 
the technical work of the Department, may be alwlished. 
Experience has shown that during occasions of finniicml 
stringency many of the officers have no work, or less than the 
normal quantity of work, to do ; yet the whole establishment is 
maintained from year to year at the same numerical stnudanl, 
irrespective of abnormal, normal, and sub-normal activity 
in the Department. It would perhaps servt* the ends uf 
administration to maintain only the technioal staff required 
for canals and special works of that nature, and to entrust the 
ordinary work of roads and buildings to private agency. 

(7) There are at present four members of the Executive 
Council and three Ministers costing in all counts live lakhs of 
rupees a year. Past experience shows that a provincbil .ad- 
ministration can be managed efficiently with three offici»ls» 
and it is possible to curtail the number by at least four unless 
they are deemed necessary on political grounds. 

Among the general proposals for economical reform I 
should consider no proposal of so much momwt and import as 
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the abolition or abridgement of the long hierarchy of ofibcers 
inaintained in the name of efficient supervision. In the 
e.Yeoutive line, we have the Eanungo, the Sub-Deputy Magis- 
trate, the Deputy Magistrate, the Assistant Magistrate, the 
Joint Magistrate and the Magistrate. In the Police line, 
\vp have the Constable, the Assistant Sub-Inspector, the 
Sub-Inspector, the Inspector, the Deputy Superintendent, 
tli<! Assistant Superintendent and the Superintendent. In 
the Kducation service, we have the Sub-Inspector, the 
Deputy Inspector, the Assistant Inspector and the Inspector. 
Similarly, in a more or less marked degree in the other 
rl(<prirtment8. 1 would abolish, or as far as possible curtail, 
the intermediate functionaries whosi? duties are more or 
less of a supervisory than of an executive character. Many 
of these officers serve the avowed purpose of keeping the 
iulministration up to a certain standard of probity, industry 
aiul efficiency. But .supervision may he either productive 
(or economic), or unproductive (or non-economic) : excessive 
snpisrvi ion is of the latter sort. It is as injurious or wa.steful 
as total lack of .supervision. It divides responsibility among 
a large number of officers, and thereby dulls or destroys the 
sense of responsibility altogether. It brings on idleness on 
many officers who are intended fur supervision duty, and 
generally kills vigour and initiative in young, energetic, and 
capable subordinate's. The reduction or abolition of supervisory 
sint^iaires, not only in district adniinistmtiou, but also in 
Ollier branches, is one of the vital factors of economical 
roform, and may be carried out nitliout any detriment to 
efficiency or integrity in the administration. 

It is also a matter of coiumoii knowledge — (hough the 
fact is incapable of statistical demonstration— that in many 
departments, notably in tiic Police, the District Executive and 
d>o District Judiciary, there are many officers who do not turn 
®wt their salaries* worth of work. They enjoy a special privi- 
l»geof exemption from early attendance and an immunity from 
S 
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accountability on account of the lortiness of their rank and the 
nature of their duties. A wide field of investigation lies before 
Lord Incbcape’s Commission in this line and a considerable 
saving can bt^ effected if this saiig/rmltaiA easy-going method 
of doing work is swept clean away. 

I venture now to deal with a constructive proposal of first- 
rate importance to the district administration. It is ini]X)SMil)|o 
to show, by detailed figures, in this limited paper the total saviip' 
which may he elTected : hut it has l)een separately calculated 
with suhstantial mid satisfactory results. I would reconstruct 
the district administrative machinery on rather hold lims, 
and in spiti* of the large volume of criticisms aiiticip tted to the 
proposal, f am iirinlr eiJiivineed that the proposiul machiiierv 
will he simpler, more elfective, and more eeonomieal. 

The principal work in a district consists of — 

(1) Judicial work, 

(2) Ucvenne work, 

(3) Pri'servation of law and ord(*r, 

( t) Deteetion and investigation of crimes. 

It is not im])ossihle to readjust the fuiuttinns of the district 
officers in such a way as to result in sim pi ilieal ion and economy. 
The whole work under the fon'going four heads is now done 
by the following classes and grades of ollieers : (I) District 
Judge, (2) District .Magistrate, (:») District Superintendent of 
Police, (I) Suhordiiiate .ludgtNS, (Ti) Deputy Magislrate.s, 
'6) Deputy Siiperiiiteiidents of I'oliee, (7)- Rlun.sills, Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates, ({)) |iis|)eetors and Sub-Tn.speetors of Police, 

1 would redistribute the whole district work :ia follows: 

(ff) The whole of flu* judiei:ii work, civil and eriniiiiaJ, will 
he done by !MuiisifTs (their powiTs Indiig increa-sed corrcsjsHid- 
ingly with jtlieir presmit salaries), the present Suh-Judges 
being abolished. 'J'he only ap|H;llate authority will be the 
District Judge assisted by one or two Assistant Judges recruited 
from the Munsiffs. Thi; Magistracy will bo relieved «f 
judicial work. 
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(5) The post of the District Superintendent of Police will 
be abolished, or, more correctly, there will be a Superintendent 
of Police for four or live districts coinciding with the present 
jurisdiction of a Commissioner. The district will be in charge 
of a Deputy Superintendent, the Assistant Superintendents 
iKiiiig abolished. 

(e) The whole of the llerenue work will ho performed by a 
Provincial service officer, the District Collector Iteing only 
kept informed of important events and the progress of 
collections. 

(d) The District Magistmte assisted hy his suljordinates 
(mostly Sub-Deputies) will do that part of th(? police work 
which relates to the investigation of crime. In this work, the 
District Ms^istrate will perform the same functions as are at 
present performed hy the District Superintendent of Police 
and the work now done by Deputy Superintendents and 
Inspectors will Ije done hy Sub-Deputy ilauisi rates. 

(#») The regular police work, /.c., watch and ward, and 
prevention and detection of crime will l)e done hy the Police 
staff proper headed hy a Su]»erintendeiit of Police whose juris- 
diction, as stated, will lx* conterminous with a commissioner- 
ship, each district Iwing in charge of.i Deputy Superintendent. 

(/') I W’ould assign to the Distriet Magistrate, who should 
bo an Imperial service »»fficer, imhued with new and en- 
lightened ideas and principles of ndministralion, the 
amicable settlement of petty disputes without roc<uirse to law 
courts and without the intervention of pleaders, by the exercise 
of his personal iniluence as the head of the District and the 
local representative of the Imperial government. This would 
facilitate intercourse between the head of the district and the 
pooplo, and promote und»*rstaiuliiig anil good feelings between 
them. The people will imbibe new and better ideas of what 
their welfare and ;idvanc('iiieiit eoiisi.st in, and the [Magistrate 
’'^ill gain experience of the habits and needs of the people, 
*®d inspire his subordinates as well as the people with what in 
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his judgment constitute the best elements of popular well*hein^, 
I would require the Magistrate to study the main ourrei)(.s 
of modem world-thought, and apply the results of his study to 
the solution of the great and perennial problems of sanitation, 
education, industries and similar other elements of nationnl 
well-being. He should also be expected to deliver lectures in 
the vernacular to educate popular opinion regarding tlioss 
matters, and recommend from time to time measures lor 
ameliorating the economic, moral and intellectual condition 
of the people after discussing them with local representatives. 

I now come to deal with the most delicate and disagree- 
able, and, perhaps, the must audacious proposal that has ever 
been put forward — namely, an all-round reduction in the scale 
of salaries.* Without entering into an unprotitable attempt 
to compare our scale with those of other highly devblu])e(l 
countries of the world, which would be both misleading and 
unconvincing, it can be said without contradiction that the 
improvident scale at which we pay our public servants 
is nothing more than a penalty for our political sulmrdinatien 
to a rich and powerful nation. It cannot be denied 
that men who are paid at an ultra-liberal scale in 
this country would not be paid at one-fifth of those 
rates at home. Instances may be multiplied to show 
t hat men who used to draw a certain .salary at home begin to 
draw four, five and even ten times the salaries they received 
in their own country, without uny corresponding addition 
to their qualificatious, or abilities or technical knowledge. 
This is accepted as inevitable owing (1) to the desirabiiity 
of maintaining the British character of the administration, 
(2) to the lack of suitable men in thi.s country, and (S) to 
our obligations to a conquering nation to support at nnr 
expense a large num1)er of the unemployed and the uneniplov- 
able men of their own kith and kin. These facts ought to 
convince the most sceptic that India pays enormously niorc 

* Firlf ApptndU B. 
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than her money’s worth on account of her political suhordi* 
nation, regardless of her inability to bear further taxation 
ivitbout sinking down in the scale of poverty and 
niiseiy. During the last two or three years, the Govern- 
ment of India conceding to the demands of the public 
services and ignoring the financial condition of the country, 
raised the salaries of the Imperial and Provincial service 
officers at an annual cost of many crores of rupees. This 
crushing liability was incurred at a moment when the Finance 
Member was groping about for funds and when in the face of 
an accumulated deficit of ninety crores of rupees in four 
successive years, he told the Legislative Assembly with brutal 
frankness that the Goveriim»*nt of India was living on credit ! 
Ouuld there be a more irresponsible way of dealing with public 
iinance? AVas he thinking of ethical finance when he had the 
haro-facedness to tell the A sscmbly with perfect Hon-ch>lnnce 
on behalf of the Government that he was issuing papers and 
parchments to p.iy increased salaries to public servants at a 
time when the country was rushing headlong into financial 
ruin ? 

I would grudge to pay lilwrally not the Imperial service 
men alone : I am also reluctiaiit to pay my own countrymen 
at the present scale. The Indian officers who belong to the 
Imperial services naturally expect the same salary as their 
British oonfriren in order to maintain their parity of rank and 
status. If now, the imported officers are paid more than their 
worth at home, it follows that the Indian officers are ptiid on 
the same or on a worse principle. The whole system involves 
a reckless waste of public money necessitated, on the one hand, 
hy the political status of India, and on the other, by the claim 
Indians for equality with Britishers. The perpetuation of 
this vicious and wasteful system would preclude for ever the 
prospect of economical reform in India by what is called the 
“ Indianisation " of the services. To effect the necessary 
in this direotii-n, I would curtail the number of officers 
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in the Imperial and Provincial serviccH and increase the 
number of officers in tite subordinate services : for instance, 
as I have stated before, 1 would limit the number of Imperial 
service men to a few selected appointments, retain only a I'utr 
officers of the Provincial service who are qualified by their 
ability and attainments to do the duties which arc now per- 
formed by Imperial service men, and increase pro tanto the 
number of men in the subordinate services. To give one or 
two concrete illustrations : I would akdisb the post of Deputv 
Magistmtes, Assistant Superintendents of Police, Assistant ami 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools, and have the work now done 
by tlM!m performed by one grade of officers and supervised by 
anothi'r grade, all intermediate grades being done away with, 
with a few exceptions for special duties and for training. 

There csin l)e no question that tlie scale of salaries in this 
country is inordinately high ; and a student of public adminis- 
tration looking at public questions from the point of view of 
principle, th(> economic condition of the p(‘ople, the (inaneial 
condition of the country and flu* urgent and insistent dcniaiuU 
for funds for developmental work all round, should not be 
deemed too bold to suggest thu dnistic reductions which I hare 
proposed in Appendix B. The financial situation of India 
is so criticiil at the present moment that nothing short of 
heroic remedies will heal her. 

In addition to this general reduction of tiie scale <>f 
salaries, I w’ould suggest a territorial readjustment of 
th‘! provincial frontiers which will bring about substan- 
tial economies. Without going minutely into the reasons 
for my proposals which are, by this time, well-known, I 
would — 

(1) break up Bihar and Orissa into two parts and incor- 
porate one portion of it with the l/nited Provinces 
and the other portion with Bengal ; 

(2) amalgamate Assam witli Bengal ; 

(3) include the Central Provinces in the United Provinces 
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(4) merge the N. W. Frontier province in the Punjab : 

I can quite anticipate the objections that will at once be 
riiised on administrative, political and ethnological grounds ; 
hut I believe they arc not insuperable and are capable of 
{idjiistracnt. Moreover, if my neighbours in the other pro- 
vinces reflect seriously on the organic connection of their 
province with the whole of India, 1 hope they will waive all 
sentimental ai^ provincial considerations and look at the 
(juestion from* he natiojial point of view. Even if this hope 
is I'topian I place my anchor onithe sole point that all other 
ohjections, however weighty, should l)e subordinated to finan- 
cial exigency which is precipitating India, not only into 
linancial, but intellectual, social and industrial liankruptey 
Do the people want progress or will they vest contented with 
a sentimental conservatism V Will they suppress in their 
hearts, an unsatisfied freedom to become what they can 
become ? The answer to these questions can never be dubious 
nor (liincult. 'I'he financial ciTcct of the rc-a(lju«*tment of the 
pruviecos, will be the emergence of three great provinces out 
of seven an'.l a reduction of one Chief Commissioner, and three 
<lovernon», with their Executive Councillors, Ministers, 
•Secretaries and all the paraphernalia of (iovernorship. 

Tn the Executive Council of the (iovernor-Ceneral, the 
posts of 3dembers who now deal with transferred subjects 
may reasonably be ab«)lished without delay. 

It is a hazardous task to go into the protective services 
of the State, eiz., the Military and the Police. It is often alleged 
that none but experts are competent to revii^v the working 
of these special departments. While admitting the truth of 
this remark, it cannot be denitul that lay opinion is not alto- 
gether negligible. There are principles and tletails in every 
•‘ulininistration : principles are the propt‘rty of all men of sound 
judgment and intelligence ; while details belong to the pro- 
vince of experts. This is why principles are cla.ssed as uni- 
versals by philosophers, and details, as particulars. In every 
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country where there is a semblance of constitutional govern* 
ment, it is the lay minds that determine, and lay down, tlie 
principles ; and experts work out the details. T^ay minds 
bring to bear upon the administration certain broad principles 
derived from a study of social forces operating in the country 
and from a consideration of the different elements of public 
good, taken as a whole. Experts look at questions from a 
detached and departmental point of view, without regard to 
their bearing upon the whole. If the lay man claims any 
voice in the determination of the protective policy of the 
state to be carried into effect through tlie Military and the 
Police, that voice will of course be confined to an expression 
of opinion iiased on a consideration of the general financial 
and social condition of the country and its im^ierative need 
of progress and welfare. In every administration a certain 
equilibrium ought to be preserved between expenditure on 
general administration, expenditure on developmental work 
and expenditure on protection. The growth of expenditure 
on administration and protection at the expense of advance- 
ment and progress does not indicate sound pathological coi\- 
ditions in the society. Moreover, the proportion of expendi- 
ture on protection should bear a reasonable ratio to the social 
income out of which taxation is drawn, just as there should 
be an equable distribution among tlie people of social activi- 
ties or industries for the creation or augmentation of social 
wealth. In all states, which have any pretensions to civilisa- 
tion, the protective service, in the words of a great financiiM-, 
should follow the law of diminishing returns, i. e., as intelle(<- 
tual, social and moral progress advances, the cost of protec- 
tion diminishe.s, and an enormous expenditure on the protec- 
tive services is indicative either of moral ami intellectual 
stagnation or retardation. Further, protection does not mean, 
except in a narrow sense, protection of person and properly 
alone. That would represent the narrowest and the most 
elementary functions of the state without its higher ethical 
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functions. Protection in its extended ethical signification means 
protection against disease, ignorance and yice. A person 
must live the life of the normal human being before he is 
thought worthy of protection. What is the kind of protec- 
tion which is sought to be given to the poor, the hungry 
the sick and the ignorant ? Th6 Military, it is said, protects 
the country. A country, however, is not an abstraction devoid of 
contents. The protection given by the military and the police 
is, therefore, a camoufiage unless tlie people inhabiting it have 
attained the position of human beings worthy to be protected. 
Better that the ignorant, the vicious, the hungry and the 
miserable— the defectives, the delinquents, the diseased, and 
the depemdents — ixt o.Ytinguished off the face of the country 
than they be prottteted by the military and the police'. 

Lord [nchcape’s Cominission has begun its labours. The 
huiuhle object of this paper is to help the Commission with a 
few suggestions to indicate the spots where retrenchment 
is possible. The facts and figures given hen' are admittedly 
inadequate ; hut it is tiie duty of the Cominission to listen to 
voices, however feehle, and to gather infurniation from the 
ineiine.st source. It has a Ireraendoiis task before it— tre- 
mendous on account of its magnitude, tnmieiulous on account 
of its comple.\ity and of the vastness of the knowledge of 
principles and details it requires; and above all the liability 
of its being dealt with in a sectional or racial spirit. It 
is unfair to prejudge : hut all circumstances as well as 
previous experience lead us to apprehend that th»* European 
members will not lightly recommend the curtailment or 
abolition of the privileges or opportunities enjoyed in this 
country by men of their race. But India expects her own 
aous to do their duty fearlessly and faithfully and not 
allow themselves to lie hoodwinked by statistics or hypnotised 
l>y the persuasions and seductions of interested well-wishers. 
It is perhaps supererogation on my part to warn them against 
'misleading fi.gure8 and specious arguments, and to suggest 

9 
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that they look at the problem from a comprehensive and not 
from a narrow or departmental point of view. They should 

remember that every officer, every service, and every depart- 
ment is part of an organic whole and whatever system may 
be defended or whatever vested interests are sought to Iw 
protected, they should not overlook the pjiramount fjicts: 
(1) that economy can be effecttnl only by simplicity and 
co-ordination; (2) that idleness and corruption should be 
rooted out, (3) that there should be less supervision and more 
means of inculcating responsibility, and (4) ftnally that theni 
should be less bureaucratic spirit and greater responsiveness 
to public opinion. 


Satisciiandka Kat 
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APPENDIX A. 

Aealtsis of Bengal Budget, 1922-23. 



No. OP 
Opficehs. 

8AW«,K.OKOm.EK..L 


Head of Ezpenditnro. 

X jSulnirdi- 
p. : nato. 

Superior. 

iAlloiii'ani 

8ubo«ii. i"”** 
nato. ™“‘- ■ 

Contin- 

Ufoncies. 


ca 









Ks. . 

Rs. ! 

Us. 

Rs. 

CA. IjHiid Acqiiisi* 

3 

... 

60,060 ■ 

... 1 

6,000 i 


tioii Establishment. 




1 

6,400 : 

(H. R.) 1 


RA. Partition Kstab- 

6 


24,000 : 

... 

7.fJOO 1 

.34,800 

lishment. 

fiB. (lOTernmcnt Es- 

23 

74 

83,200 . 

4i,2(yi 1 

38,rjoo 1 

62,000 

tntos. 




, 

7,500 j 





i 

fll.B) : 


611. Survey and Set- 

(«) 

(«) ' 

a,oi,noo 

3,S3,»X)0 . 

58,100 r 

60,000 

lli'iiipnt. 






.6D. Lund Records. 

2 


33.400 

... 1 

4.000 
4.n(X) . 

5,100 






fs. I*) : 


6A. Excise. 

6 

.11 

83.40* » j 

31,620 

20,000 

43,200 






3,730 




37.200 . 


(11. U.) 


(ill. (■iihMitt.'i Kstab- 

2 


... 

) 36,800 

7.200 

lishiiiciit. 

3 

37 

16,2r0 

68..340 

) : 


fiC. Distric. Exoc. 

24 

228 

1.08,000 

3.66,740 

I. IK), 000 ' 

... 

Kbtabliahmfnl. 




40.600 ' 
(S. L.) , 








6.310 ■ 
(H.R.) 


6D. Distilleries. 


4.1 


58,700 

4.000 

1,13.800 

8B. Forest. 

.iio 

493 

1,5i.2.30 

1.89.800 

1.01,000 

13.(X)0 

9A. Lefvistrntion. 

; ft 

i 

1 

.39,120 


: lo.ool) 

l.fttH> 

, (U.R.) 

3.900 

9B. District Rpjris- 


473 


0.24.24f) 

i 2S.PU0 , 

2,000 ; 

74,000 

tmtion. 











i (H. R.i i 


22A. Governor’s 

5 


9fi,ft73 


24.010 j 

12,500 

household. 

220. Tour Expenses 



i 

j 84.000 

+ 40.000 


of Governor. 

22D. Excciiiivo Coun- 

7 


4,48,01 >0 


j 27.000 , 

20,tX)0 

cil. 





22 E. Lcpslalivo 

4 1 

! ■ ■ ■ 

l,a8,(XXl 

i 

... 1 

1,31 .500 (b)| 

45.(XX) 

Council. 





22P. Secretariat. 

i 

i 



3,800 : 
(11. R) j 


s' 

1 

97,100 


^ I 



3 


62,200 . 


i 43,000 • 



3 


4S.('00 


! (► 41,200 ■ 

40,000 


2 


40,800 


1 (H R.) ; 


*20. Bmrd of Save- 
_J>ue, 1 

7 

2 


1,02,000 i 

08,400 : 

... 

\) ! 

4.230 ; 

1 

8,500 


Explanation of ablireviatimiH : 11. K. -llouae rent. 

8. Steam launch. 

8. B.« Steam boat. 


Rkmarkb 


(n) No. not 
shown. 


(b) In- 
eludes A. 
to mem- 
bers. 
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Na or I 
OFric£Ka. 1 

SaiiAribh or 
OrricBJta. 

Travelling 

ullowniicoa 

Gontin- 

genciea. 


Head of Expenditure. 

.s’ 

1 

Subordi-. 

nate. 

Superior. 

1 

Subordi- | 
uate. 

and 

1 lluuae 

1 rent. 

Romarkir. 


V. 



1 

1 




Kb. 


lU. 


22T. CommiaaioniTH 

5 


1,90,000 

22J. Diatrict 

(<•) 

(<•) 

33,00.000 

Adminiatration. 




22K. Sub-Diviaionul 




Eatabliahment. 




24A. High Court (oilier! 13 

10 

i,:u,(X)0 

than Judges). 





12 

2.6 

73.200 

24B. LawOffleera ... 

3 


WMJOO 


6 

39 

1,07,000 

24C. Other Officers ... 

2 

1 

4ri,cxj(i 

Presidency 

7 

1 

1 

79,200 : 

24E.j Wagiatrntca. 

1 



24F. Ciril and Sea- ( 
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1 3O.CK).00U 

aiona Coiiria. } 

[ 

[ .5,870(1); ... 

240. Small Cause 

8 


1,25,400 

Courts. 





4 

... 

46,200 

25A. Jail-Snperin- 

1 

... 

29,4(X' 

tendenoe. r 




\ 

2 

0 

27,000 ' 


7 

47 

61, 500 

c 

23 

86 

26,000 


1 

4 

8,400 

20A. Presidency Pn- 

17 

789 

1,04.000 j 

Constables and Be- 


3,702 


poys. 




2eA. Hirer Police ... C 

2 

80 1 

17,700 

Constables and C 


201 







Kii. 

23.000 
8,240 

(Ele. 

phnnts) 

48.000 

( 8 . ».) 

2, 000 
(n. R.) 


Bs. 

80,470 


r 61,000 i 

I (S. ».) ’ 

1 5,<Jl).(XI0 ! 

14, (XX) ;2,00,(XX)(fr«j 


L (H.R.) 


36,7«KI 


43.000 
3,f»00 . 
(IT.U.) . 
1.000 . 


7,61,000 


5U,01H1 


!(^) Figures 
in Esiimiitv 
appivir tn 
lip wronjr. 
(rf) Apl 
proximate. 


7.r)fKt 


70,200 
33,tKX» ) 

=(im‘1. Il.n.) 


37.720 
i.r, 0.000 I 

2,36.0CH-(ii > (a) Tnclurl- 
2,0(X’ : ^I.OfXi { in^ ivoa t>i 
PllMidPIi. 


14,10,000 I 


10,300 ! 
55,000 : 
1.35,600 ! 

10.700 ! 
8,23,100 I 

7,47,900 


53,000 


4,300 

1,000 : 
8,000 I 

i ,ooo ‘ 

10,800 I 


3,15.(.('0 ' 

j;^5)Procei8- 
I tferrin;; 
10.£«X) ‘ pfllnliliV'i- 

• lllfMI*. 

3.erA) 


1,500 i 


78,600 : 

I 

, 1.08,000 ! 
f 8,400 , 3,86,000 ! 
(H.R.) I (Rentf ’ 
80,0(X) and taxei).'' 
08.160 
(h;b.) 

5,000 
(Motor 
1., cars.) 


42,400 

46,700 


7,000 
21,660 
(S. L.) 


20,000 
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llfsd of Expendifcnre. 


OrriciKs. Ofvickbb. Travelling ! 

allowances i 

j and 


Coiitifi* 

genciee. 


RP-NARKa. 


26 1{. Baperintendence! 8 


26C. District Police -110 j 4.347 
CoDf tables and I ... 19,037 


CoDftables and ! 
8epo/s. j 

Temporaf 7 foi-co' 


(not • 
stated).'* 


Rs. ! Rg. Rg. iU. 

I > 

2,08,100 7.200 2.3,500 30,400 1 

12.000 
(Htt.) 

4350 
(8. Ia ) 

8,60,00' i .33,59.600 1,64,00!) 7,3.5,000 ■ 

fS. L.) 60,000 

) 32.31,001 13.29.000 2.04,000 

' 2,(X).000 . (Rents . 

[ (11.11.) and taxes) - 

1 ' ' -I i.n7.of» . 

' (boat hire). 

■ i.oo.(jiNi ; 

: (bnnt.<) ! 

2.9C»,(HO 1 
, i (Ry. wts.) 


2 GD Special Police... 
Sepoys 

Frontier Police 
P<»Iice Trriining ' 
School. 

26 E. Railway Police. 
Constables 

Constables 
28 F. C. 1. Dept. ... 


2i E. Education ... 

J’- Beeondarj 
Schools, ^ 


Direction 

Inspeetion 


93 1 

i 

! 

43.700 

40.116 

0,000 
24.140 
(H R.) 

36.000 ’ 


753 1 
1 


I. 02 ,«i 20 

0 

(Rv. WtB.) 

i 

231 ' 


66,720 

e.cHXt 

9,100 

16.5 

1 

.■< 1.740 

l, 08 .rtX) 

20 . 0 (K‘t 
JO.CO) 
(II. R.) 

WMOO 

i 

80 

42,400 

1..')>,540 j 

2 . 5 .tHX) 

11.500 


14, .500 

44 . 4 (K) 

688 


l, 0 t»,imn ' 

(II.K.) 

,( It CUTS and 




, taxes) 

... 

19,200 1 


5 i». 0 l.X» 

56,000 

.862 

1 , 42 , 31 K» 

(all allow- 




ani'cs) 

' 

127 

# 8,600 

2 . 87 .-RW 

( 73 ,cXK) 

27,200 

! 

59 . 2 S 0 

. 55 , 0«)0 

1 

! 



(H.R.) 

. (Secret 




2,500 

1 (Rv.wts; 

service) | 




i 2,000 

(Motor 





( cars). 


... 

: 0 , 78,100 

1 

10,000 

36,700 

64*700 


s 


(H. R.) 


765 


6 , 74,800 

6,000 

70,000 

(Tea- 

cbm) 

. 

1 

20,000 

(II.K.) 

37,000 
(Rents and 





taxes) 

868 

71,400 
j 8 , 77,740 

8 , 71,260 

0,.500 

2 , 40,000 

8.000 

29.^00 

41,400 

! 


1 


(H. U.) 
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Iload oF Expendituru. 

No. OK 
Okkjcrks. 

Salarixs or OmrxRH. 

Travelling 

allowances 

Con till - 
gencioR. 

1 

5* 

00 

Subordi- 

nate. 

Superior. 

Siibonii- 

nato 

and 

Kouho 

rnnt. 




Bs. 

j 

Rs. 

1 Hr, 

Ks. 

S^AsMedical—Saperin- 

tendence. 

2 

... 

43,800 

... 

2,600 

2,400 


Dwt. EBtablishinont 

67 

29 

6,48,600 

.>>2,800 

50,000 

8,(K)0 

33A. Public HoaUh ... 

24 

130 

2,12,44(1 

7l,iHX) 

l,.36,n(K) 

(tempo- 

rary) 

l.(K),000 
30,6rN) 
(If. R.) 

1,05,000 
13,000 
(RenlB and 
(axe.) 

34B. At'riculture— 
SnperiDtendeiioe ... 


... 

28,fl80 

12,(210 

2,1X10 

(n. K.) 

12,000 


21, 

1 

j 

184 

25 

1,24,640 

1,1.5,000 

17,7(50 

|,00,01N) 

11,001) 

1 (il.U.) I 

1,20,000 ' 
j (nnspoci- 
tied. 

84B. Scricultnre. ... 

1 

54 > 

i ajonu '' 

31.onf1 i 

i:i,o<K) ■ 

l,13,0(Ni 

34C. Co-opentivo 

Soeictiofl.. 

7 . 

6 

CSfiOO , 

1 11, UN) ! 

1 l..V>,UN) 1 

(tCMIipo- i 
rary) , 

],16,(N)0 
14,500 1 
(S.L.) ; 

24,000 . 

35C. IndnstriGi 

11 : 

1 

59,620 

2,28ti ; 

22,000 

17,000 

BcFoarchTiinnerr ... j 

1 

... 1 

6,000 

3,rNN) 

f)().()lN) 

Induitrial Education { 

1 ; 


18,(;ii() 

1 

1 

j 

1,<K|0 

2,I(NI 

(II. B.) 


Fiihoricfi 

3 

! 


27.4S0 

1 

1 

• 

lo.ooo 
18J64 
(S. L.) 

lO.IHlO ■ 

37 A. Tnflpectnr of 
Factories. j 

7 

■■■ ; 

62.1.00 


15, INK) 
I0,;i(Ni 
(S I..) 

1 

4,S(I0 

37D. Smoke nui- 
sance. 1 

4 : 

... 

19,(10) 

! 

1 

4.000 , 


Keniiirlir;. 
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Scale of Salakibs Profosev. 


1 . Gorcrnnr-(ienonkl 

2. Meinbera of the Ezpcutive Council of tlie Govi*riior-(ieiicrfil 

а. Membera of tbu Provincinl Exociitivo Council .iiid Ministurfi 

4. Governorri 

5. Hiffh Cnnrt 

б. SecpetnrifH to (iovcrnincnt 

7. Unfler-SocrctnripH and Anaiatnot i^ccrotarica 

Bervicp oflicorR), 

S. District Magistnitcs 

9. Disirict Jiidgen 

10. Heads of dcpnrtmciitH 


11. SnperintcnilcntR uf Police 

12. Deputy Su|M‘rintuiidi‘iitH 

I'.l. Executive — Pniviiiciul Service 
Sulxirdiniite Service 
l-l. Judiciil — Proviiiciul ('Miiiisiffs) 
iri. Police— SnlMirdiimte Services 
Pi. Korests 

17. Eilucatiou— Provincial 

Subordinate ... 


Ks. 

li&OylKX) a year 
4U,CJ00 „ 

30,0rj0 „ 

7r..(J0l) „ 

30,000 „ 

l,5(XM,7rjtj a month 
(Provincinl 5rX)-750 „ 


.. 44J0.125t) 

f| 

.. rj(Ni.l5iXi 

11 

l,0Ui.l,6fX) 

,, (Accord in 
to the impor. 
tiince of the 
dept.) 

.. 5(K).l,n0u 

•1 

200.0O(l 


... 2(NUK>l 


... KNMOO 

II 

... 2(xi-7rio 


75-250 

II 

... (as ill IH) 

f9 

200.fXlO 


50-401.) 
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POEMS 

{AdaptaiUma from Kalm) 

Dreams, music, wine — all now are memories ! 

Gone with the sunshine that once gilded life ! 

And this poor heart ? Like yonder wilted flower ; 

Or those lone hills when Sol hath sunk — cold, dead ! 

Riven wifh wounds that heart — Astream these eyes 
With burning tears — A broken blossom hope — 

Grief the sole star in ell I liave of heaven — 

Alas, what tokens deck thine altar. Love ! 

All fair things pass ! Even Love — that, too, must end 
We hail the morn, but all too soon comes night ; 
Twilight blots out the brightest day ! Ah me, 

Life is one never-ending sad Farewell ! 

• * • 

Here, in this so-called JeweLMart, my Pearls, 

By the undiscerning Dealers, every one. 

Are valued less — far less, alas — than even 
The simple thread whereon they all are strung ! 

« • • 

Like sheathdd steel, so dwells my Inmost Self-> 
Splendidly lone — shut off from mortal view — 

Living its life in freedom absolute I 

How well that thus my Treasure lies concealed I 
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(Adt^ptatiotu ftvm Mir Taqi) 

Salt, scalding tears — ^no idle weepings — these ; 
Ceaselessly welling from my inmost heart I 
Mnte monrners of long Tanished hopes and dreams 
Once fondly cherished and in secret nursed ! 

Oh, saintly tears I— faithful companions, 

Unfailing confidants, of Love — when Lore was young I 

• • • 

Death I Never, never shall I look on thee 
Either with grief or dread ; for art thou not 
Merely an incident in the endless flight — 

Onward and upward— of the evolving soul, 

Winging its wond'ring way to the bright goal 
Of ever-beckoning, ne’er-attained, Perfection P 


Time flies, flowers fade, dreams die, and life speeds on ; 
Saqi ! Thy cup— thy magic, sparkling cup ; 

’Twill not avert, but haply it may stay, 

The doom that here awaiteth, every one I 

S. EnmA Bukhsh 


10 
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FOUR BRITISH THINKERS ON THE STATE— I. 

In this series of articles, it is proposed to give, with 
some criticism, a fairly full account of the political theories of 
some of the most eminent thinkers of Great Britain in recent 
times. The names of T. H. Green, William Wallace, 1). G. 
Ritchie and Bernard Bosanquet are well known to every 
student of philosophy. They all belong to what is known as 
the Neo'liegelian School and are distinguished by their 
contribution to political philosophy quite as much ns by 
their contribution to metaphysics and logic. Their theory 
of the state is, in substance, the same, and is derived largely 
from Plato, Aristotle and Hegel. In these days of widespread 
interest in political problems, an exposition of views which can 
never cease to be instructive may be useful. 


( 1 ) 

T. H. GBEEN. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
Green’s influence at Oxford was supreme. When he began to 
teach philosophy at that centre of learning, J. S. Mill exercised 
the most potent intellectual inilutmce there. Green and Mill 
were the protagonists of opposite* modes of thought and in thorn 
the British and German linos of speculation camn into 
(‘onflict. Green succeeded in supi>lanting Mill and iMcanie the 
corypheeiis of a band of thinkers who drew their inspiration 
largely from Kant and Hegel. The basis of Green’s thought 
was unquestionably Hegelian, but bo was never a mere 
disciple of the German philosopher. He was a systematic 
thinker. “There was,” says Lord Bryce, “nothing random 
.or scattered in his ideas.” All his views, metaphysical, ethical. 
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political and religious are inter-dependent elements of a com- 
prehonsive system of thought. ** He was not,” says Nettle- 
ship, ** a mere discoverer of sporadic good ideas ; his tendency 
was to form his conclusions into a whole, in which nothing 
was isolated or out of relation to the rest.” 

Green's philosophical ideas are brought out largely through 
criticisms of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Spencer, Lewes and 
Kant. They are also presented in a constructive form in the 
Prolegomena to Ethieo, The Principles of Political Obligation 
and some minor essays. 

" The lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation*' 
as Nettleship says, “ form in some degree an illustrative com- 
mentary on the Prolegomena to Ethics." In this great work 
on political philosophy Green's object is to inquira into the 
nature of the moral purpose served by the laws defining 
the rights and duties of men which the state enforces, 
llie main conclusion reached is that the laws and 
institutions of society are justified to the extent to which they 
contribute to the realisation and exercise of the moral ca])a- 
cities of its members. The two principles to be kept in view 
for the criticism of law are that only outward acts can be 
matter of obligation and that the standard by which laws are 
to be judged is the moral end which it should be their aim to 
further. An act, in onler to be moral, must, of course, be done 
from the best of motives, but it is not the function of the 
state to look into the motives of men. Its business is to 
enforce and forbid actions the performance or non-])crformance 
of which is necessary to the realisiition of the moral end of 
society. Law can consider only the intention of an action. Its 
ideal is to remove obstacles to and create conditions favour- 
able for the performance of actions directed to the I’ealisatitm of 
the moral end. Such actions, however, must be spontaneous and 
oannot be legally enjoined. No one can be nuide moral by an 
«ct of parliament. Only the exteriial act can be enforced. 
A merely legal act is not moral, but without In'ing legal or 
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what ought to he legal, it cannot he moral, unless any breach 
of law is in the interest of morality itself. The moral good 
is essentially a common good and it can he realised only in 
so far as men live a life of mutual helpfulness and coopera- 
tion as members of some political society. The duty of the state 
is to “ maintain conditions of life in which morality shall bo 
possible,” and the rights of its citizens is to be free not to do 
what they like but to exercise their powers in order to con- 
tribute to the common good. “ A right is a power claimed 
and recognised os contributory to a common good.” 
The rights of men are therefore correlative to their one 
fundamental duty of seeking to realise the common good 
and have no existence apart from it. They arise from their 
membership of the state. ” No one can have a right except 
(1) as a member of society and (2) of a society in which some 
common good is recognised by the members of the society as 
their own ideal good, as tliat which should Ix) for each of 
them.” (Works, Vol. Jlf p. 850). The view, therefore, that 
men in an unsocial state possessed certain ' natural riglits,’ 
for the secure enjoyment of as many of them as possible they 
entered into a contract to form society is fundamentally erron(>- 
ous. '* Natural right as= right in a state of nature which is 
not a state of society is a contradiction. There can 1'<‘ no 
right without a consciousness of common interest on the 
of members of a society. 'Without this there might he certain 
powers on the part of individuals, but no recognition of thinx) 
powers by others as powers of which they allow the exercise, 
nor any claim to such recognition ; and without this recogni* 
tion or claim to recognition there can Ix) no right.” 
(Works, Vol. II, p. 854). The result of the notion that 
individuals had rights in a state of nature "is seen in 
the inveterate irreverence of the individual towards the 
state, in the assumption that he has rights against society 
irrespectively of his fulfilment of any duties to society, that 
* all powers that be* are restndnts upon his natural freedom 
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which he may rightly defy as for as he safely can.” 

{Ibid,p.m.) 

The state is essentially a product of self-consciousness. 
In its laws and institutions the collective mind and wQl of the 
people is embodied. It is within and as members of it that 
individuals can recognise and respect each other's rights. 
These rights are the powers without the exorcise of which it is 
not possible for us to promote the common good. The justifica- 
tion of them is that only through the use of the powers secured 
in them, man, as a moral being, can fulfil his vocation. As the 
organs of a living body can discharge the functions necessary 
for the continuance of life only as constituent elements of it, 
so, as citizens of the state alone, is it possible for human beings 
to possess the rights of which the exercise is necessary for the 
attainment of the moral end. The state, therefore, is the 
presupposition of the possibility of individuals living as moral 
beings. It is not a power act over against the individuals 
whom it controls from without. ]ifan cersua the state is as 
absurd a conception as the hand cemts the body. The state is 
the organised unity of self-conscious persons apart from which 
they have neither occupations nor riglits. 

The answer to the question, why should I submit to the 
power of the state is, therefore, this that in obeying the laws 
enforced by the state, I only conform to the necessary condi- 
tions of my living the life of a rational being. The institutions 
i)y which a man’s conduct is regulated express the idea of a 
common good : in them the general will takes body and form. 
It is the presence of this idea in him and not fear that makes 
him acknowledge their authority over him. Will, not force, is 
the basis of the state. Force, no doid)t, is a necessary element 
of sovereignty. Its use is necessary for the repression of those 
ill whom regard for the common wesil is wanting and also, 
occasionally, for the maintenance of htw and order. But it, 
hy itself, is not the bond of society. What is necessary to the 
cxisteime of a political society is ” not indeed that every one 
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subject to the laws should take part in voting them, still less 
that he should consent to their application to himself, hut that 
it should represent the idea of common good which each 
member of society can make his own so as he is rational.” 

Political subjection is to he distinguished from that of the 
slave, because it secures rights to the subject and is based upon 
his recognition that it is for his own highest good. It and 
morality have a common source which is “ the rational recog- 
nition by certain human beings — it may be by children of the 
same parent — of a common well-being which is their well 
being and which they conceive as their well-being whether 
at any moment any one of them is inclined to it or not.” 
Because of this common source both morality and political 
subjection imply resistance to inclinations opposed to what 
reason conceives as an adequate good. 

But, it may be asked, is it not an unwarrantable assump- 
tion that the existence of the state depends on the will 
of the subjects ? Of how many men can it be said that 
their perception of the fact that the state furthers the 
common good is the reason of their allegiance to it? 
Most of us obey the injunctions of the state because we 
cannot help it. It is true that the abstract idea of a common 
good does not regulate the conduct of the bulk of men. Tiiuy 
are guided by the conventional rules of life and instinctively 
recognise that the claims which they put forward for them- 
selves are conditional upon their recognition of the similar 
claims of others. But it is through the discharge of the 
obligations of daily life that the common good is realised. 
The knowledge that the conditions of a docent and reputable 
life are secured to him by the authority of the state is 
sufficient to make a man loyal to it ; but something more, 
Green thinks, is necessary if he is to be an intelligent 
patriot as well. He must actively partidpato in the work 
of the state and have a hand in making the laws which 
ho obeys. 
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It cannot be denied that the founders and organisers of 
states have often been unscrupulous and selfish men and have 
not hesitated to make use of questionable means to carry out 
their ends. But tliey have succeeded not because of their 
selfishness but through the association of an ideal motive with 
it. Their individual deficiencies and peculiarities have played 
hut a small part in the result achieved by them. Their success 
was due to " their fitness to act as organs of impulses and ideas 
which had previously gained a hold on some society of men 
and for the realisation of which the means and conditions had 
been preparing quite apart from the action of those who 
l)ecame the most noticeable instruments of their realisation.” 

Because a supreme coercive power is essential to the 
existence of a state, it hits lieen wrongly supposed that it is 
liased on force. The eiTectivencss of force, how'ever, is due 
not to its use simply as such, but “ according to law' written 
or customary and for the maintenance of rights.” The name 
‘ state ’ is best given to a society which has such a system of 
law' and a supreme power to uphold it. It is not a mere 
collection of individuals under a sovereign, hut an organised 
whole of men who have a common mind and a common 
pur{X)se and exercise powers secured to thi'm in furtherance 
of what is conceived to he a common well-being. It '* presu])- 
poses other forms of community with the rights that arise out 
of them and only exists ns sustaining, securing and completing 
them.” The development of it takes place through the 
assimilation of fresh societies and the consequent widening 
of the range of common interests and the creation of new 
rights. Force can be said to have contributed to the formation 
of states only in so far as its use has been necessary for the 
tnsuntenance of rights, 

Rights belong to an individual related to other individuals 
within the state. They are possessed by them on condition 
of their recognising each other ns free human beings capable 
of self-realisation. An individual isolated from society, if 
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such isolation were possible, would have no rights whatever. 
He can claim to exercise his powers provided that he recog. 
nises the like claims of others as members of the same 
community. “ In analysing the nature of any right we mar 
conveniently look at it on two sides and consider it as on the 
one hand a claim of the individual, arising out of his rational 
nature to the free exercise of some faculty ; on the other hand 
as a concession of that power by society, a power given by it 
to the individual of putting the claim in force ” ( Works, Fol. 
II, p, 130). These, however, are only distinguishable sides 
of one and the same thing and have no separate existence. “ It 
is only a man’s consciousness of having an object in common 
with others, a wellbeing which is consciously his in being 
theirs and theirs in being liis — only the fact that they are 
recogpiised by him and he by them as having this object — that 
gives them the claim described ” {ibid; p. 450). No citizen, 
therefore, has any right to act otherwise than as a mem1)er 
of the state. “ The individual has no rights founded on any 
right to do as he likes.” 

Are we then to say that opposition to the state is never 
defensible ? Must we always obey its laws, no matter how 
unjust they may he ? The general principle to be Irarne in 
mind in answering tlu^ question is that nothing should 1)** 
done which upsets the social order on which the existence «)t 
rights depends. An individual who feeds that some existing 
law is unjustifiable must, of course, .do all he* can to get it 
amended or repealed by constitutional methods ; but, until this 
is done, his duty is to conform to it. In oases, however, 
where repeal by legal means is impossible, resistance 
may sometimes become a duty. But such resistance must 1)o 
for the sake of the commou good which the public conscience 
can appreciate and never in the interest of any particular 
section of the community. He who would offer resistance 
to the state must consider whether, as a consequence of it, 
there is any prospect of the state being improved widiout being 
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subverted and whether its overthrow will mean anarchy. Only 
in a state so hopelessly bod that its improvement is impossible 
can rebellion be ever a duty. Nothing calculated to under* 
mine the law-abiding habits of men ought to be light-hearted- 
ly undertaken. 

Bights depend on the social nature of man. The state 
'* is a form which society tivkes in order to maintain them.” 
Though there are rights which come into being only with the 
organisation of the state, all rights are not of this kind. They 
presuppose society, of course, but may exist in the absence of 
a state. The right to life and liberty is one of such rights. Its 
foundation is “ capacity on the part of the subject for member- 
ship of a society, for determination of the will, and through 
it of the bodily organisation by the conception of a well-being 
as common to self with others.” This right, though it belongs 
to man as man, was at first recognised only within the limits 
of a particular society. Under the influence of the Iloman law, 
Stoicism and thet Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
all arbitrary lirait-ations have been gradually removed and the 
right of every man to free life recognised. But there is still 
xary little recognition of what it involves. A man is free not 
to do what he likes but onlj- to fulfil some function in the 
social organism, to contribute something to the common good. 
The corollary to the recognition of the right of every human 
being to life and liberty is to make it possible for him to 
render service to humanity, to further an end which is as much 
his as of his fellows. 

The right to life and liberty is annulled in war and, for 
this reason, it is an evil. But war is not murder, of which the 
essence is to kill with malice against the person killed in order 
to gain some private advantage. Still it is a violation of the 
right of life and the promoters of it are wrong-doers to humanity. 
It may be argued that war is sometimes the only possible 
means of preserving the integrity and existence of a state, and 
when this is so, the right to life of its citizens is overridden 

11 
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by the paramount duty of maintaining the necessary 
conditions of a good and dignified life. But although the 
state waging a defensive war may he exculpated from blame, 
the guilt of it remains and is only transferred to those wlio are 
really responsil>le for it. That such a means of maintaining 
national freedom should he nec«'8sary only shows how low the 
moral condition of mankind is. Wars arise not hitcaiise so- 
vereign states exist, hut because they are not constituted as 
they should he. “ The state is an institution in M'hich all 
rights are harmoniously inaintaiued, in which all the capacities 
that give rise to rights have free play given to them.” In so 
far as a state is true to its end, nothing done hy it in its own 
interests can be antagonistic to tin* gennine interests of other 
states. “Them is no such thing as an inevitable contest 
between states.” The more states are so organised as to be 
fitted to fulfil their ends, the greater, as a consequence of 
this, the connection of men of dilYcrent nations is with one 
another, the totter is the prospect of the abolition of war. It 
may he that a spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifici* is called 
forth by war. But “till all tho methods have been exhausted 
hy which nature can he brought into the service of men, till 
society is so organised that evei-y one’s capacities have free 
scope for their d(Welo])ment, there is no need to resort t( war 
for a field in which patriotism may display itself.” 

The right of life and liberty is also infringed hy punish- 
ment. Its justification depends upon tho fact that the right 
of men to live and work in a community, arising from t.lieir 
capacity to realise themselves hy contributing to the social 
good, needs to he protected against aggression. Punishment, 
therefore, is retributive in the sense that it is the reaction of 
society against a wrong done to it through the violation of the 
rights of its constituent members. But it is also preventive 
and reformatory. In order to be just, punishment must be 
for the maintenance of genuine rights and the person 
punished must know what they are. When these conditions 
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nre faldUed, it vill to by the recoil on the 

criminal of his own deed. It is also intended to prevent the 
violation oF rights through tlie association of terror with it in 
the public mind. The amount of it, however, must be such as 
is really necessary For the prevention of crime and the system 
of rights to be maintained must be just. Finally, punishment 
should, in addition to its retributive and preventive functions, 
bo reformatory as well. By this it is not meant that the state 
should seek to improve the moral character of the criminal 
which is beyond its power, but that, as a means to the protec* 
tion of rights, his recovery from criminal habits should be kept 
in view. It should not be forgotten that the criminal, except 
in rare cases, does not become permanently incapable of rights 
and punishment must be calculated to make him fitted for the 
resumption of them. 

The sacredness of human lifi* is getting increasing 
recognition. It is generally agreed in these days that 
man’s right to a free life should not be interfered with. 
The r iijiou (Vetrfi of this right, however, is the capacity of men 
to hi! determined in their actions l»y the idea of a common 
good and it is, therefore, nut reasonable that so little .should be 
done to make the positive realisation of this capacity possible. 
But, it Ireing a moral capacity, the development of it cannot be 
effected bv means of legally enforced actions. The end can be 
achieved only if men act spontaneously under the influence of 
social interests. All that the state ean do is to rmnove obstacles 
to the formation of habits of good citizenship. But in this 
direction it is possible for it to do much more than it has 
hitherto attempted. 

If, as Gn>en says, the state is an organisation whose end 
>8 the fullest ])ossihle development of its citizens, is it- not put- 
ting an arbitrary limit to its action to say th d it must he only 
for the purpose of removing ohst.icles? ^Tuch of what w’onld 
^ described as sooiulistie l<*gislatiou he defends on the ground 
that it IK necessai'y for the creation of conditions favourable 
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for a free moral life, but he opposes '* any direct enforcement 
of the outvrard conduct, which ought to follow from social 
interests, by means of threatened penalties.” Is the assump. 
tion correct that what is legally enforced cannot be spontane- 
ously done P The ; good man freely fulfils the duties of his 
station, no matter whether the laws of the state enjoin them or 
not. So far as he is concerned the element of compulsion does 
not exist. If a state requires its citizens to serve in the army, 
it does not follow that they cannot spontaneously and cheer- 
fully render the necessary military service. Law and liberty 
are not opposed to each other. What is opposed to law is 
license. Rational laws are the outward etn1x>diment of free* 
dom and in being determined by them an individual is deter- 
mined by his own inner end. The only proper limit to the 
action of the state is that which is prescribed by its ow'n end. 
It is justified in legally enforcing whatever is necessary for the 
realisation of the capacities of its citizens and not anything 
else. The truth seems to be that in spite of his Iwing the first 
British thinker who naturalised in England the political con- 
ceptions of Aristotle and Hegel, Green was still too much 
under the influence of the individualism of his time. 

It'evertheless, Green’s political theory contains tlie most 
effective antidote to individualism. The keynote of it is that 
individuals and their rights are meaningless abstractions a])art 
from the whole to which they belong. Rights are powers 
secured to men in order that they may be exercised for the 
furtherance of a social good. They are the recognised means of 
doing duty to society. TAe one essential right of man, there- 
fore, is to he a good man. For well nigh a century and a 
half the world has been hearing only of the rights of man. 
That they arise out of his duties to his community is the great 
truth on which Green lays stress. Forgetfulness of this truth 
results in the ** inveterate irreverence of the individual towards 
the state.” The true end of social and political reform is to 
make the performance of duties through the exercise of 
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rights easier and not to gain the paradise of rights only and 
MO duties. 

With the right of life the right of property is closely 
connected. Property is the instrument of life and is the 
outcome of the appropriation of things hy a permanent self 
demanding free expression. Tliat into which a man puts his will 
becomes his property. Its existence depends upon appropriation 
and the recognition of that appropriation by others. Men 
banded together for the furtherance of interests recognised as 
common, and acknowledging each other tis free human beings by 
means of their activities that contribute to a common well- 
being become creators of property. It is, therefore, an ethical 
institution. “ As a permanent apparatus for carrying out a 
plan of life, for expressing ideas of what h beautiful or giving 
eiTect to benevolent wishes ” its possession is the necessary 
condition of attaining a moral life. As men hare very unequal 
])ower8 of conquering nature, as their capacities are dilFereut, 
property is bound to be unequal. The ditference between rich 
and poor is, therefore, an irremovable difference and its 
existence is not a valid reason for alK>lishing private property. 
It is only when the freedom to acquire property is so exercised 
that it interferes with the like freedom of others that it 
Incomes unjustiiiabre. There is no reason whatever to think 
that tne increased wealth of one man means the diminished 
wealth of another. As wealth is capable of indefinite increase, 
it is not necessary that in order to add to one’s share of it 
something should be taken from that of another. The only ex- 
ception is land. The quantity of it being limited, its exclusive 
possession by a few may interfere with the right of men to use 
it for the satisfaction of their wants. The existence of an im- 
poverished proletariate is not due to the institution of property 
but to various remediable defects connected with its working. 
It is the duty of the state to see to it t hat none exercises the 
right of property in such a way as to create conditions 
unfavourable for the development of moral personality. 
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The institution of family life, like the acquisition of 
property, is due to man’s effort to actualise his ]>Q8sibilitieH. 
It implies that “ in the conception of his own {;nod to which 
a man seeks to give reality there is included a conception of 
the well-being of others, connected with him by sexual 
relations or by relations which arise out of this.” The forma- 
tion of a household is not po.ssible without the free consent of 
husband and wife to be one person, to merge their isolated 
personality in a common unity. They, in consequence of this, 
have reciprocal claims on each other. Marriage, therefore, 
must 1)6 monogamous. The right of husband over wife and 
of wife over husband is a right against, all others. " It is a 
right to claim a certain behaviour from a certain person and 
at the same time to exclude all others from claiming it.” 
Monogamy is also necessary if the claims of children on their 
pitrents reciprocal to tho.s(* of the parents on the children are 
to be satisfied. Domestic traiiiing is not possible unless father 
and mother exercise joint authority over their children and 
unless the children love and obey them l)oth ecpially. 'I’lie 
ideal of marriel life is that the. jKirtnership of husband and 
wife should be for life and it should nut, therefore, be terniiii* 
able at the mere pleasure of one of them. While facilitating 
divorce for adultery, tln^ state should not make dissel'dion 
of marriage too easy. 


( 2 ) 

W. WALLACE. 

William Wallace .succeeded (Ireen as Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Oxford in 18SSs and exerci.sed profound 
influence on successive generations of students. His main 
literary work was tlu! interpret>itiun of Hegel and the transla- 
tion of his lesser Logic and Philosophy of Mind into English. 
If his career had not been cut short in the prime of life bj 
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an unfortunate accident, he would doubtless have made further 
substantial contributions to philosopliy. Except in the 
incomplete and fra^eutary Gifford lectures and some 
essays on moral philosophy, the views of Wallace are 
nowhere presented in a positive form. Even the essays, as 
Gain! 8>i.y8, “ have a tentative and heuristic characti.*r, as of a 
mind testing different ways of thought and seeking an 
outlet in one direction after another.” The following brief 
itecount of his political views is compiled from the essays 
contained in the posthumous vidume edited by Caird and 
entitled Lectures and Kssuys on Natund Throlof/;/ and Ethics. 

The essay on “ our natural rights ” gives a very interest* 
ing account of the origin and growth of the idea of natural 
rights and explains the sense in which it is valid. The point 
of view is substantially the same as that of Green. Wallace 
show.s that one of the most distinguishing features of human 
lifo is that it is dominated by the idea of common ends and 
ideals. "The human being is essentially a social animal; 
a creature which enters into confederacy with others, 
which forms groups or unities.” The eighteenth century 
doctrine, therefore, that society is the outcome of a compact 
made by men posse.ssing natural rights for the safe enjoy- 
ment of those rights is absolutely wrong. Man never 
existed and never can exist independently of society. It 
is as a unit of a whole alone that he can have his rights. They 
are powers secured to him by a higher authority to which he 
is subject. “ The iiien> individual has no rights as such ; he 
has 1‘ights only as a person. as nieml)er of a society', as 
embodying in himself, at least partially, the larger aggregate 
of which he is a unit.” By exercising his rights, a person iis" an 
individual realising the universitr' performs a social function, 
the function namely of contributiug in some specitlc manner 
to the common good. " Natiinil rights then arc consequences 
of the fundamental laws of social existence, of those laws which 
n^uke life iu common possible in all countries and all times.” 
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The oonditions of social life, of course, varjr from country to 
country and from age to age, but, in the midst of all variations, 
certain essentUi forms of association remain constant. “These 
general features of life never presented abstractly by them- 
selves but always realised in a special type are what give rise 
to what have been called the absolute or natural r^'hts of 
man.” Hy natural rights one may also mean the conditions of 
healthy social life as distinguished from the abnormal devi- 
ations from them that take place when society is more or less 
out of order as, for example, when a particular class thrives at 
the expense of others. In such circumstances, the demand for 
natural rights means only a demand for justice and equal 
opportunities, for the removal of arbitrary restrictions inter- 
fering with the free play of personality. 

Rights then belong only to an individual who is a member 
of some social system. They “ mark out the place which 
belongs to each in that system, and are only valid when such 
a system, e.conomy or constitution prevails.” Apart from such 
a system, an individual is not ti person and has no rights. 
“ The basis of his rights lies in the system to which he belongs ; 
and to belong to a system is to perform thet functions which 
are required of him in that system, not merely to be a passhe 
and idle member of it, ft uges comumere ntttua.'* 

For all practical purposes, the maximum of social unity is 
attained in the state. ” It may be taken for the supieme 
society ; and up to it all subordinate societies refer ; or it linally 
takes cognisance of all inferior societies, as if they were its 
delegates and instruments. The state then is the ultimate 
creator, guardian and guarantee of all rights in this world. It 
exists by the combined action of its members and exists more 
or less clearly in the consciousness of each.” “The state,” 
Wallace concludes, “ must realise that it is mortal god and 
that in this world it should be ubiquitous and omnipotent.” 

Organisation of life is the function of the state. The 
various aspects of human nature, its fundamental impulses and 
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powers are embodied in and supported by social institutions of 
different kinds. These institutions require to be so co-ordi- 
nated and subordinated in an organised system ibat “ none can 
claim more than its due share of the individual life, or attempt 
to cancel the claims of other aspects. To secure this latter 
condition is the business of the state which seeks to organise 
social institutions in such a way that it may be an exact 
reproduction of the whole tendencies of the whole man in 
their normal hierarchy and system.” The. state, therefore, is 
intimately connected with every department of life. Its 
fundamental purpose is the co-ordination of the various asso- 
ciations of men for the promotion of different interests and 
idi'als without which life would l)e reduced to a chaos. ” The 
rationally constituted stati* must he supreme visible organisti- 
tiun of all principles of organisation whatever. With the 
invisible kingdom of art, scuMice, religion, it cannot, even if it 
would, deal : in the region of temporalities, i.e., of materialised 
and tangilde existence, the state is supremo — not as a superven- 
ing doraiuatiou hut as an imlwulling organisation. With art, 
science, religion, as such, as .sjnritual principles of human 
energy, the state lias nothing directly to do, hut wherever 
they appear ns organisations, wherever they rise into mate- 
rialised action, thure the state is present, not as something 
alien and antagonistic, but ns the whole organisation control- 
ling the eccentricity of the parts.” 

The state, therefore, is or nitlier ought to he, a system in 
which every human lieing finds appiopriate scope for the 
development of his nature and the satisfaction of his interests. 
It can he maintained only by its members properly discharging 
their special functions. ” The stock from which each takes 
what he needs for his private use, he must at the same moment 
replenish, and replenish with interest as well as principal." 
The essence of the ethics of socialism is to make the solidarity 
of human beings the guiding principle of their actions, to 
demand that the social Itasis of their life sliall not be overlooked 
12 
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in practice. Although apart from society man is an unreal 
abstraction, his egoistic and centrifugal tendencies weaken the 
bond of his union with his fellow beings. To provide motives 
calculated to resist such tendencies is the merit of socialism. 
However mistaken its particular aims and policies may be, it 
is sound in so far as it “keeps the highest common good alive 
in the several minor or particular associations where particu-. 
larities are only too likely to harden and ossify.” 

The constitution of the state, if it is to fulfil its moral 
purpose, must, Wallace thinks, be democratic. But by demo- 
cracy he understands something very different from what it is 
sometimes taken to mean. True democracy is not a commu- 
nity of men bent upon living a soft life of esse and comfort 
without troubling overmuch about such things as the common 
good and upon getting the maximum of rights with the 
minimum of duties, hut “ the organisation of the total power 
of a group of human beings in which none is merely a means 
or instrument of service, hut each also enjoys the end of hi.s 
own and other’s action ; in which there is fraternity hut not 
necessarily equality or even vulgar liberty, or where the 
equality lies in common duty of .service and the liberty in the 
removal of all mere passivity.” The liberty of doing wh-' 
one pleases, limited only by tin; equal liberty of oth> r>, the 
equality of the knave and the fool with the wise and good and the 
fraternity of sentimentalism and gush find no place in such a 
scheme of life. On its negative side “ democracy is tlie pow<'r 
and force of the whole body, as against the decided domimincc 
of one or of several classes in the body politic.” On the 
positive side it means “ autonomy, self-direction, self organisa- 
tion. It is not the negation of direction or governincnt, 
but its completion and universalisation.” It is, therefore, the 
very opposite of mob-rule and anarchy. 


fTntAT.AL Haldar 
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GOVERNMENTAL IDEALS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The evolution of Indian social and political institutions 
was marked by an originality which is so remarkable in the 
domain of philosophy and thought. The early conception of 
a social order, on the basis of a division of duties, among the 
various classes the recognition of the individual and his proper 
place in the body politic, ethical and moral considerations, as 
regards the end and aim of human existence, all combined to 
give a peculiar turn to the development of society and polity, 
which is not to he found elsewhere. 

The state with the ancient Indians never became the 
‘ highest kind of existence, and it was never regarded as the 
very base * of human existence and progress, the highest form 
of organisation that can make man attain perfection. With 
them the state remained a mere means, and never became an 
end in itself. 

The aim of the political organisation was to maintain the 
social order, to grant protection to life and property and to 
enable the individual to have his proper way in his self-reali- 
sation, as far as the worldly aspect of life was concerned. 
Thus in one direction the sphere of state action was limited. 
It embraced only that part of the life of the community which 
concerned itself with material existence and progress while 
over the rest it had hardly any control. In religion and 
thought, the state hardly claimed any authority. 

The priesthood, though it had gained an early prominence, 
had hardly any recognized place in the political organisation. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the history of Ancient 
India, ecclesiastical supremacy was never vested in the state 
or the monarch, and neither were attempts made to establish 
such a control (if we except the attempt of Asoka to attain 
the headship of the Buddhist Church). 
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Law, too, assumed a oharaoter which was directly evolved 
out of buoh conceptions. It was something, above society and 
above the state. 

This limited scope of state authority, however, did not 
reduce it to a police state or a legal state ; far from that — in its 
own sphere of action, the activity of the state was unbounded. 
Consequently, protection of life and property and the adminis- 
tration of law and justice, were not regarded as the only 
functions of the state, but wo find, some active duties, like 
the maintenance of tiie distressed, encouragement to 
agriculture and the industries, help to those engaged in the 
study of the sciences, regulation of commerce and of labour, 
falling with the scope of Us proper and legitimate activity. 

When we come to enquire as to the presence and develop- 
ment of such a comprehensive tliei>ry of governmental action 
in regard to the material aspect of life, we find its germs even 
in the remotest period. 

Beginning with the very earliest pericxl for which we 
have definite evidence, we go on with the analysis of the 
ideals of the three main typ<‘s of government, e.;;., in 

* I. The Vedic elective inoii.archy in which the monarchy 
was dependent upon the will of the people. 

II. The social contract monarchy which regard) d the 
ruler and the ruhnl as the two high contmeting parties with 
duties and responsibilities on both sides. 

III. The paternal monarchy which grew out with tbti 
decay of popuhir power and the consequent development of 
regal authority. 

As to the Vedic period, the conception of governmental 
duties is apparent from the celebrated hymn on royal inaugu- 
ration according to the rites of the Vitjapeya ceremony. 'I'he 
King is invoked as folloAvs : — 

WH ^ 1 iRnftr i wi 
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[Thus says the priest (on behalf of the people) to the 
king — Here is thy kingdom ; Thou art its ruler (or governor) 
guide (qvpT: — E^EREmf) — chastiser). Be steadfast 
in thy position, and be its (the state’s) upholder (ui[w: — 

Thou art (appointed or called upon ?) placed in thy posi* 
tion in order that agriculture may be developed, that the 
wealth and prosperity of the community may be ensured as 
well as its proper sustenance, ulttm — l] 

Such was the conception of the duties of the head of the 
state, when his tenure of the regal office entirely depended 
upon the satisfimtioii of his people and this ho could earn by 
carrying out the task imposed upon him. 

Later on with lapse of time and with attempts at 
definition of the mutual relations between the ruler and 
the ruled, this concept of royal duties became the basis of the 
theory of social contract existing between the monarch and 
his people. In practically the whole of the literature written 
under the influence of such a theory, we find, active duties 
like the grant of royal aid to the distressed, or to those 
engaged in agricultun] and tin* industries, as included within 
the scope of governmental functions. The idea of prati- 
pManam is indeed very comprehensive as would appear from 
the evidence of the Epic literature. The King is to be held 
responsible, not only if the people suffered from misgovern- 
ment or want of protection but he is to he held equally guilty, 
if his subjects suffered from hunger and starvation, on account 
of his inability to find proper means of sustenance for them. 
Such a ruler was no real king— but was a thief— a Vali8ha4- 
hhagataskara deserved deposition and 

oven death in the hands of his subjects.' 

lAter on asthe resultof complex social and political deveiop- 
>neuts monarchy gradually gained ground, and from the sixth 

' C/. ]Iahl.Blii. Sinti, Ch. 02 ; alio AnniC, Ch. SI. 
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century B.O. onwards, the situation beoame fiaTourable tor the 
growth of irresponsible goYerning authority. The great 
religious movements of the period did much tor the emanoi* 
pation of the minds of the masses from the influence of old 
teachings and proclaimed the freedom of all to participate in 
the movements for the uplifting of humanity. But in the 
process of emancipation, the popular attention was diverted 
from the arena of politics to that of religion. The cohesion 
of tribes and clans became loosened ; opposition to arbitrary 
authority beoame less and less and the ground prepared for 
Imperialistic authority. 

Monarchy changed its character but this change did not 
disturb or alter the past ideals, as to its duties and functions. 
Indeed they beoame more comprehensive. The relation of 
contract, supposed to subsist between the ruler and the ruled, 
was supplanted by one of higher moral value, though of less 
legal import. The king who had become irresponsible, came 
to be looked upon as the father of his people. This paternal 
conception is found in many places of contemporary Hindu 
political literature, where the highest type of kingship is com- 
pared to that of the father of the household. We find ils 
influence in the (Epic) Mahftbhftrata. There in chapter 57 
of the Santiparca, the best king is described as one iit whose 
realm the subjects live happily — move freely as it they were 
in their father’s house.* In another place the king is described 
as the father, mother, and the preceptor of his subjects.* The 
same idea occurs in chapter 189 of the same parvan which 
describes a good monarch as the father of his people and 


' fsiisftyu'tMlssiunfr. : 

Asst fvsfnfw w uui uumnr: i 

Uii. 67 .SA 

* Am mm ivsfin me i 
esuvl furtm^ uimv smsfir. i 

sin. 1S9.140. 
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undue hostility to him is said to be the cause of bringing 
degradation in after life.' 

Next to the Epio the evidence of the Artha^tra is very 
interesting. In that work which describes a system of govern* 
ment in which the real governing authority is centralised in 
the monarch, rulers are called upon to follow a line of con* 
duct, pursued by the father of the household, to further the 
interest of his children. Thus in the chapter on Janapada* 
nivesa, the king is called upon to give the same encourage* 
ment to agriculturists, as a father gives to his children 
(ftflN P- di7, Ed. I). Again in times of distress, 

famine or pestilence, the king should take as much care to 
protect his subjects (e.p., their lives) as a father takes to save 
his children f q Hsi gsCT i q iq , p. 208). After 

Kautilya the noblest exponent of the paternal ideal was the 
Great Emperor Awka, whose sacred memory is cherished by 
admiring posterity, in virtue of his noble and watchful care 
for his subjects which is so clearly expressed in his memorable 
edicts. To quote one or two of the innumerable passages, 
which directly bear upon the subject : — 

Thus sayeth His Majesty in one of his Ealinga edicts'*:— 

" All men are my children and just as I desire for my 
children that they may enjoy all kinds of prosperity and 
happiness in both this world and the next so also I desire the 
same for all men." 8uch is the spirit of the monarch and he 
calls upon his officials to make the people believe in him, trust 
in him and to grasp the truth that " the king to them is even 
as a father ; he loves them as he loves himself and they are to 


' Mv Km Kim sKimt shmwv: i 
nfwq tkwi-fWMt fv «iwk: i 

San. 189-140. 


* 0/. Dhaali Miot: 

VK qtkh mi mn i m taiib wf W fii 
M w dtfm iiq qOrSq R wilii i 
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the king even as his own children.”* (V. Smith’s Afoka, pp 

77 - 8 .) 

So much for the development of the paternal ideal. Wn 
now proceed to enumerate some of the principal measures of 
the Maurvya paternal Government to prove the wide scop<> 
of governmental action. 

All students of the Arthasfistra will hold the opinion 
that the Government did not concern itscdf solely with 
police measures. It srave direct encouragement to agricul- 
ture, trade and industries, regulated labour, furthered the 
cause of education, and maintained those who were without 
proper means of subsistence*. 

The cause of agriculture was furthered by grants of 
land and money to the peasants. (Artha., p. 47, ‘ Ed. I). 
Occasionally they were exempted from taxation for a term 
of years and were granted loans on nominal interest. 

Similar concessions were made to tliose who were engaged 
in some of the important industries. Those engaged in foreign 
trade w'cre given concessions and privileges. 

Ijabour, too, wa.s regulated. A series of regulations made 
it punishable, to attempt, to lower the wages of artisans. In 
cases of disputes Iwtween an employer and his servants, state 
officials .seem to have interfered and the dispute was ended by 
means of a sort of compulsory arbitration. 

As to the cause of education, the government gave grants 
or {tensions to those engaged in the teaching of the various 
Sastras. In the chapter on Bhritya-bharanlyam, we find 
mention of grants to such teach(*rs, and to the adhyol'slust whose 
main business was to educate the youth of the community. 
Apart from these the important cl.iss of srolnym, was made 


* (J/. a)Hu Jiiuffadu ; 

vm ftm St Mnnft— sw iRtpit vsjiiqfir vsift snsfqfii— vw 

qsn fs mftsr i ctp. 
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exempt from taxation and seems to have received other kinds 
of assistance from the government. 

Next to this encouragement to education the main* 
tenance of the distressed members of the community, was 
regivrded as a part of the governmental duties. The King 
as head of the community was the natural guardian of the 
widow, the orphan and the helpless and these were maintained 
hy the state. This recognition of this governmental duty of 
finding means of subsistence for its subjects is further illus- 
trated hy some of the directions of the Arthw^stra. Thus 
in the chapter on the duties of the Superintendent of the Store 
House we are told that half of the annual produce (col- 
lected by the government officials) of the fields should he 
always kept in reserve to ward off the calamities of the people 

These were distributed 
ainong the jieople in times of famine. (Ar. Sa., p. 9.5). More- 
over in times of such calamities, relief works were started, 
emigration was encouraged, new cereals wen* cultivated, 
the hoarded collections of the rich wen* ta])ped. (See 
chapter on calamities, pp. 20fi-20S.) 

A consideration of all these points would make many of 
us lean to the view that the Kautilya Government with 
its numerotis regulations wjis si form of state* socialism, 
wholly or partly beneficial for the people. Others may com- 
plain of over-legislation and the deciiled tendency to destroy 
individual effort. 

Anyhow these regulations show the gradual development 
of the Hindu ideal, as to the real functions of the political 
organisation, which was held responsible for the happiness of 
the individual, so far as the worldly aspect of his life was 
concerned. 
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THE EXPRESSION OF NEARNESS 

The words expressive of distance and nearness are relative. 
When wo say that a particular village is distant or near, we 
mean thereby that the village is distant or near in relation 
to the place where we are. But truly speaking, it is rather 
the speaker himself than the place originally in relation to 
which these ideas are expressed. Distance is opposite to near- 
ness, and the former for its exprosion depends entirely upon 
the latter. Now, the nearest thing to a speaker is nothing 
but himself and it is the nearest thing with reference to which 
one expresses distance or nearness of some other thing. When 
a man wants to point out liimself he invariably puts his hand 
or fingers not on the head, nor on the feet, nor un any other 
part of the Ixxly, but only on his breast or chest saying ‘ Hert* 
1 am.’ It is thus the breast with which he identifies himself. 
Thus it follows from the above that a thing near to one’s 
breast or the middle part of the body is regarded as ‘ near.' 
Thus in some of the languages it is seen that the wunls for 
chief parts nearest to one’s breast are used to mean n(viri>es.s. 
Let us take some illustrations : 

1. We have in Sanskrit a word liitw meaning in Yedic 
literature the ‘ breast ’ or * chest ’ and in later Sanskrit the 
' lap ’ (^) and from this irIv the word qitv is derived through 
Prakrit in Bengali, Hindi, Panjabi and some other vernaculars 
ol India. riNl in Bengali is used to mean not only the ’ lap,’ 
but ' proximity ’ also, though colloquially in some particular 
part of the province, as in the following sentence ; >1^ 

lit, ' the river is just on the lap of the village,’ 
iSjr. * the river is in the immediate proximity of the village.' 
The word in Panjabi, and I think, in some other vernaculars, 
too, has the same meaning, «. e., * nearness.’ 
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8. The word (^/; Latin Jhx, Greek phalkit) in 
Vedio Sanskrit signifies * a rib,* and the word qnT which is 
derived from it {Nirukta IV. 3. 2) originally means nothing 
but the region of the ‘ ribs, ’ •. e., two sides of the body. But 
in classical Sanskrit it has acquired a new meaning, viz., * the 
adjacent place.’ Thus the sentence, 

means literally ‘ there is a man on the region of the riba of 
the wood,’ i.e., on the adjacent land of the wood.’ The Pali 
and Prakrit form of the word is employed also in the 
sense of ' adjacency.’ The following derivatives, too, of the 
word in different vernaculars have retained the same meaning. 
Bengali qnTt Sinhalese Hindi and Marathi qre Gujiati 
qm*, etc. The Bengali expression i|3bc qn| implies ‘ in the 
vicinitg of the village and so as regards the other vernacu- 
lars, too. 

3. in Sanskrit originally means ‘ the neck,’ but it 

has gradually assumed in later Sanskrit the sense of ' pro- 
ximity* (Saicata, Poona, 1918, SI. 489; Fiivaprakhaia, 
Benares, Ch. S. S., 1911, p. 41, SI. 3, correcting as 

qfsmir according to Bhattaji Viksita on Amara, s. v. qiui*). 
'.rhe word <yqqtq^ is well-known in Sanskrit, and so ^Jidqqtq# 
means the ‘ proximity of a town ’ Gujrati and Marathi qits 
has come from Sanskrit qp^ and is used there in the sense of 
‘ side ’ or ' border ’ or ' vicinity,* as Gujrati qt^fqitST^ tmi 
‘ the language of the (people living on the) side of the sea ’; 
Mar. tqr ‘ on the side of the rivulet.’ 

4. One of the primary meanings of q^ in Sanskrit is 
the ' rib,* but qjaiq or qlNn which is derived from it in Hindi 
and several other vernaculars is employed to designate not 
only the conception of the ‘ side of the body, ’ /. e., the region 
of the ribs, but also of ‘nearness.’ So of h tree which is very 
near a villi^ it may be said in Hindi irtqqq uhviK qqr ^ 

or in Bengali 11% qfemq TOT 

qrv in Sanskrit generally means ‘ the armpit * owing 
to the fact, most probably, that it is always ‘ rubbed * (the 
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root of the word is ‘ to rob,' * scratch ’ * scrape,’ sen 
Nirukta II. 2. 12) by the movements of the arm. Its second- 
ary meaning is qrqr' ‘ side ’ {Sahdakalpadrmm s. v. qrw) wliioh 
has already lieen explained. Its derivatives in Pali and 
Prakrit are »nd qr^. Now, q(n|; though in reality a Pri- 
krit word, is freely used in Sanskrit as in the word 
which signifies ‘ the region bordering on a river,’ i. e ., ' shore.* 
It seems that originally the word in such cases was us(‘d in 
its derivative sense as shown above ; for the land just border- 
ing on a river or a sea is always scraped by its streams or 
waves (Nirukta IV. 18. 2). In the Avesta the .same w'ord, 
i. e., qn in the form of qn, ka^a, is used to mean ‘ the shore.’ 
From qr^ we have qnc in Pengali meaning ‘ near,’ as for 
example, qril^ ‘ near the village.’ 

6. The Persian word baghal too, means ‘ the arm)nl, 
and though I am not sure as to wliether it signifies 
' close by ’ in that language it is beyond the shade of any 
doubt that the very word in the form of hagai (qq^) in 
Hindi, Harathi, and Bengali hits an additional meaning, i. 

* side, ’ * close by.’ 

7. It is well-known that Sanskrit means ‘ the hand ’ 
hut qniT which has its origin in the .same word is used in 
different vernaculars, such as Bengali, Hindi, etc., to me.a' ‘an 
adjoining place ’ as in Bengali qr^q qrm * the adjoining laud 
of the house.’ Mark the use in English of the word * hand ’ 
in the phrase * at hand ’ which means ‘ near.’ 

8. It will be noticed above that the idea of * side,’ too, 
is expressed by the words for the parts of the body neart'st to 
one’s ribs. And here I may add at least one word more. 
Sanskrit qif * the arm ’ is hhzn lioth in Avi‘sta and l'er.siaii. 
This bsau through Persian has found its place in verna- 
culars, such as, Hindi, Gujrati, Maratlii, etc., including 
Bengali and is generally employed to convey the idea of ‘ side.’ 
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ON A LITTLE SONG BIRD 

One summer morn in pensive mood, 

I lay beside a gurgling stream, 

And heard within the lonesome wood 
A song bird sweetly sing. 

Her music wafted in the air, 

And with the stream harmonious flowed. 
Her voice resounded far and near 
In cadence soft and loud. 

She danced before me on the green, 

In ecstasy flew round and round, 

Among the flowers ssing unseen 
And tilled them with her sound. 

She perched by me and sang so sweet, 
1 sang with her a lovely song, 

My doleful heart merrily beat, 
forgot all w’oe and wrong : 

forgot its vanished dreams, its moan, 
Its blasted hopes, its silent pain, 
forgot its wounds, its dying groan, 

forgot all plaintive strain. 

* • « » 

My joy was short, away she flew. 

My little bird, my heart's delight: 

Her lovely music fainter grew. 

She vanished out of sight. 

I tarried long for her again, 

I listened to the sighing air. 
forlorn 1 sat for her in vain 
for e’er in dark despair. 


C. C. Mttkkbji 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

BOOK II— CHAPTER VIII 
Father and Dauohtbr 

Gulab had opened the window upstairs and saw what 
was going on in the garden and called out to her husband— 
“Just come over here,” she cried, “you have always 
been praising up your Tanmau to the skies for one thing 
or another. Just look here and what she is doing now. Of 
course I have ahmys had a Imd name where she is concerned.” 

“ What is it ?” cried llarilal going up to the window. He 
saw two shadowy forms walking together, meeting and part- 
ing* One of them ran up to the cottage and came in, the 
other walked slowly away along the roiid. Simple-hearted 
Harilal felt the scales fall from his eyes, lie saw his 
daughter standing on the brink of a precipice. “ T.s this my 
Tanman ! Is this Jagat ! ” he thought with Herce anger against 
them. But his habitual calmness soon returned and turned 
his anger towards himself for his own folly : “ Why did 1 
shut my eyes to this ? How came 1 to be foolish enough to 
treat a grown-up girl of fifteen as if she were a Inby ? I'iow 
far could they have gone ? ” These and many mor(^ siurh 
thoughts came crowding into his brain till at last this fetdile 
diseased body and mind felt stunned. At last he sat down 
on his couch, his hands tightly clasping his head. 

“ Was I not right ? Did I not tell you often enough not 
to let girls grow up unmarried r But you are a reformer. 
See where it has led you.” 

“ This is too much. I cannot understand it yet.” 

“ But 1 had understood it long ago. Is there no limit to 
be set to friendship ? But you always stood up for Tanman, 
and Tanman alone,” exclaimed the step-mother, ” if she was 
my girl 1 would kill her.” 
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Harilal knew not what to do. When confidence is abused 
one naturally feels deeply hurt. Yet still he had a deep 
afEeotion for Tanman and still his faith in her was unshaken. 
And when on the top of this Gulab began to play the step- 
mother, his anger was roused. 

“ Oh woman \ Oh step-mother ! ” he shouted angrily, 
“just stop your insinuations. I know very well what 1 
have to do. Now just stop your clatter and go to 
bed.” 

They retired. Gulab fell ash>ep in a few minutes, but 
Harilal could not. Up to two o’clock he tossed about in bed, 
thinking and sighing. At last he could hear it no longer. He 
got up crying, “ Alas, my child ! ” and walking softly so as 
not to rouse Gulab he went into her room. Tanman was 
lying on her bed half awake, half dreaming. She h^d a 
handkerchief in her hand held close to her lips. It had been 
.lagat’s gift t > her and she had worked his name upon it with 
sever.l1 strands of her own h:iir. Harilal stood by her bed. 
From outside, throiuth the shutters, brilliant strivims of silvery 
moonlight flowed in — Tanman was smiling in her sleep, 
llarilal’s eyes were full of tears. Site felt a presence near her 
even in her sleep and woke up ; and ns if in continuation of a 
pleasant dream she cried softly, “ Is that you, Kishor ? ” 

Harilal’s face liecame at once clouded over with pain. 
Tanman opened her eyes and saw her father. 

” Why, papa, you here at tiiis time ! ” She had an ink- 
ling of that something extraordinary liad luppened and 
quietly slipped the handkerchief into her dress. 

Harilal sat down upon her bed. He patted her shoulder 
affectionately. All his angiw against her had evaporated and 
love had taken its place ; for had he not loved and cared for 
the motherless little girl ever since her infancy ? He held 
Tanman’s hand in his own. 

** My child,” he explained, ” I have something to ask you.” 
” Me ? At this time ? ” 
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" Yes. I could not sleep,” he said, sadly shaking his 
head, do you know what you said as you opened your eyes.” 

” No, father.” Tanman felt alarmed : her father surely 
suspected something. She resolved to speak reiy cautiously. 

” You muttered the name of Jiigat.” 

” Did I ? Well, perhaps, since he has left only to-dav 
there must be some impression left on my mind.” 

“Tanman, my darling, will you deceive i/e?? From your 
infancy I have n«*vor allowed you to feel the want of a mother’s 
love, which you n<*ver knew. I li.ive loved you with a double 
love, I have taught you so long and now in iny age, when 
T am getting old and feeble, will you di'veive me ?” 

If he had .shown the .slightest traw of anger, Tanman 
might have lawn emboldened to inakit some reply. But she 
cou^ not hear these earnest words of her father. She crept 
into her father’s arms and clung tight to his shoulders, 

“ Father, dear, what are you .saying ? f deceive you?” 

“ Then tell me truly. What did Jagat tell you ?” Fond 
parents always find otlii‘rs more worthy of hhime than their 
own children. 

“Jagat ? He did not tell me anything?” 

“ Tell me the truth, dearest; I siiw your parting in th** 
ganlen.” 

'Tanman’s whole lieiirt went out to her father. She I'elt 
he must he told everything. 

“ Father, dear, do not lie uncharitable to any one else. I 
will tell you all, if you will panlon me.” 

“ Tanman, my child, I have never spoken an angry word 
to you and 1 will never do so. Vour happincas is the one 
aim of my life. 

With her head upon his .shoulder to hide her blushes 
and in a trembling voice she told her father all that he should 
know. She told him of their childhood’s troth and of the 
promise of their youthful love. How could the just and 
affectionate father ever blame his child for this ? She spoke 
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the plain unvarnished truth. Though his experience dis* 
approved, he could not hdp admiring his daughter's 
conduct. 

'* But, my child, let bygones be bygones. Now try to 
forget Jagat.” 

“ My father, do you also speak thus ? From my child* 
hood you formed my mind with tales of true and loving 
maidens and wives. And is it now my fault if I follow fear* 
lessly where my ideals lead me ?’* 

" No, dear, it is no fault of yours ? But of what use is 
.Tagat’s love to you ? Can you ever marry him P 
“ Why not?” 

« My child, he is not of our caste. If it were possible, 
do you think I would have waited for you to ask me ? ’* 

“ That is to say, we are to be sacrificed to caste preju* 
dices ? Father, you have been a reformer ; break the chains.” 

“ How can I at this age ! 1 cannot. But,” he added 

after a few moments’ hesitation, I will think it over. It is 
not an easy matter.” 

What nonsense are you talking ? What is there to 
think over?” cried Gulab bursting into the room. She 
had been listening from Iwhiiid the door to the talk of 
the father and daughter during the last half an hour. She 
came of an old-fashioned orthodox family. That a girl should 
play such tricks and that her father should listen to her and 
should even for a moment think of getting her married out* 
side the caste ! Had the old man gone mad ? She had rushed 
in to save the situation. Uarilal was staggered ; but Tanman 
raised her head from her father's shoulders and faced her step- 
mother like a lioness at bay. 

” What are you about ?” continued Gulab, ” have you 
no thought for the prestige of the family r A little chit talks 
nonsense and you sit quietly and listen !” 

" Don’t you be hasty,” cried Harilal slowly, but with 
evident hesitation, •* let me just hear what she has got to say.” 

14 
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In truth he was mortally afraid of Qulab’s sharp tongue with 
its ** double-ground ” edge. 

*'Oh, certainly ; do hoar what she has got to say. Is it proper 
that such little hussies should be allowed to talk in this manner 
to their elders ? Just lx>x her ears and teach her her proper place. 
Flight her troth, indeed ! Let us see what her troth is worth ! 
Just set about it to-morrow and have her married straight 
away. She will come to her senses soon enough. Kishor, indeed !” 
Gulab was blazing with rage, llarilal was staggered at this 
outburst. His calm nature found no words to stem the torrent 
of her eloquence." But Tanman was not to be suppressed 
in this manner. 

** Gulab-ba, please curb your sharp tongue. Who wants your 
advice, when my father is standing by P When I want to marry 
your cousin 1 will come and ask you,” Tanman’s reproof was 
uttered w'ith dignity. Her lips w’erc firmly set and her big bright 
eyes were glovring in the moonlight. Among the three bride- 
grooms and a half alluded to above, the gallant gentleman who 
had mortgaged his property was Gula1)’s cousin. 

Gulab was white with rage. She sought to overcome 
Tanman by shouting at her. 

“ Do you hear this ! You have completely spoilt her and 
so she wags her tongue mightily. She has no shame nor any 
respect for her elders. A grown-up girl like her with no sense ! 
If your father had been wiser you would have been by now the 
mother of a family. What have you to do with strange young 
men P You just wait, 1 will write immediately to your mother’s 
brother, Shyamdas, and fix up your marriage. Lot us see how 
you dare oppose us. Promised to marry indeed! You 
take mean advantage of your old father. I shall see how you 
have * wedded in your heart * and are * not going to marry 
another.' You wretched hussy ! " 

“ Well-done, Gulab-ba ! You arc proving yourself a per- 
fect step-mother, indeed ! I will do exactly ns I please and will 
marry whom I choose. You had better not interfere in my 
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sffsiiB : ’* her lips curled up with contempt as she continued, “ let 
me see how you contrive to get me married. I will be a match 
for you and others like you. Do your tTorst. What will 
uncle Shyamu do? He will kill me at the most. Do what you 
can, torture me, out me to pieces but I have been, am and 
ever will remain my Kishor’s. I am his wife before my 
conscience and my God and if need be I dare lose my life 
for him. Understand ! Let me see how you marry me ? ** 

She was standing erect. Her eyes showed her firm resolve 
and her contempt for her opponents. She looked like a warrior 
queen challenging her foes on the field of battle. For a minute 
all was quiet. 

" Tanman, dearest,” — cried Harilal. But even as he was 
speaking his tongue was, as it were, frozen in bis mouth. He 
screamed and fell down flat upon the floor. He had a second 
stroke. 


CHAPTER IX 
Who shall save her? 

Gulab could not swallow the insults hurled at her last 
night. She at once set about her plan for overcoming 
Tanman’s resolve. The very next day she sent over a man 
to Surat to fetch Shyamdas. 

Tanman’s uncle was a remarkable individual. He was a 
holy terror to the whole caste and whole families n*ere cowed 
into submission at his mere name. An expert in every variety 
of bullying, easily first in howling down opposition, a man 
without any heart and rather thoughtless in his ways — he was 
able to silence th e wisest of the ” caste-council ” * into mild 


' Tilt coudl of CMte olden, the Panehaytt. 
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submission, because they were afraid of being dishonoured 
otherwise. So with the help of a rabble following of his own 
henolimen he was ruling the roost ” in all caste matters. 
By profession a teacher, he knew no method of teaching but 
the rod. Whenever occasion arose for a caste-dinner or a 
tea-party to he given by any member of the school-board he 
was very useful and so they were glad to continue at public 
expense the services of such a capable manager for 
their private entertainments. The mother of Tanman, poor 
lady, was practically worried by him to an early deatli. Harilal 
did not care a bit for him, but he was obliged sometimes to 
remember their near relationship. 

Uncle Shyamu arrived in due course and Gulah entertained 
him with a detailed narrative of events salted and seasoned for 
the occasion. His pet aversion was the parent who damaged 
the eternal Aryan Religion and Custom by allowing daughters 
to grow up unmjirried. And with reason, for w'hen with the 
same laudable purpose of keeping up the reputation of his 
family he had married a son of nine to a girl of thi* 
advanced age of seven years and six months, all these, reformed 
people had attacked him without mercy. Hearing of tin 
doings of Miss l!anman he was beside himself with pious rage. 

Harilal’s state was serious after the second stroke. Tnriinan 
was with him all the twenty-four hours; sh(‘ pnrsoii.ally 
saw to his medicine, his food and his rest. Gulah could not 
distinguish one medicine from another, and so she thought 
her wifely duty accomplished if she sat on another couch in the 
room for a few moments every day. About midnight Uiirilal 
used to get some sleep and then only Tanman would stretch 
herself on the floor at the foot of his 1)ed, took out Jagat’s 
handkerchief, kissed it and took some rest. 

At flrst uncle Shyamu found no chance to speak. But 
one day he found Tanman alone at her dinner and went in. 

“ Look here, you girl, why are there so many complaints 
made about you ? ’* he began in a loud voice and with his usual 
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bullying manner. Tanman was quite prepared for this attack. 
She had resolved upon her course of action already and was not 
to he frightened by the shouts and frowns of Uncle Shyamu, 
nor of all his orthodox kinsfolk put together. She stared 
quietly at him for a minute before replying. 

“Just hold your peace, please. Think of father’s illness.” 

"Oho I As if others have no thought of your father. 
This sort of dallying won’t do in matters of marriage, you 
understand ? Have you ever heard of an old man unmarried 
or of any woman dying an old maid ? ” 

" Uncle Shyamu, if you have been called by Gulah*ha to 
bend me into submission, your efforts are in vain. I 
have told my resolve to my father and to her, and I never 
will agree to anything else.” 

" I see,” and he bowed with mock humility, " so the 
young Miss will not take my advice !” 

" Uncle, T too am of the same stock as you are, and am 
(‘qually headstrong. I will do just what I hare resolved upon.” 

" Oh, of course ! ” he replied. But liis temper was gone. 
He tried to frown her out of her resolve and glared savagely 
at her. But Tanman refused to be frightened. So Shyamdas 
got up muttering, “ that is not the way to bend her.” 

Tanman was, of course, afraid of what her uncle’s visit 
might presage. She felt certain that he would raise a storm 
and that she would have to suffer terribly in consequence. 
That night as she was fanning her father she remembered Jagat. 
She smiled a little remembering his face, his figure and his 
voice : she pressed closer his handkerchief concealed in her 
bosom and murmured softly, " Kishor, my love ! ” Harilal 
opened his eyes. He had partially recovered his senses and 
could understand a little of what was said to him and with 
great effort could occasionally manage to utter a word. He 
signed to Tanman with his eyes to come nearer to him and 
with his frozen tongue articulated the one word "Jagat.” 
She understood and her tears flowed fast. Harilal’s eyes also 
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Iiegan to fill. lather and daughter put their heads on the 
same pillow and fell asleep. 

Sometime later Oalab, who had been sleeping on a couch 
near by, woke up and saw them sleeping thus. " How deep is 
their affection even in this serious illness I ’* she muttered to 
herself and turning over on slie fell asleep again im* 
mediately. 

Four or five days later Harilal felt better. Servants lifted 
him up into an casy*chair and he could speak a little. 

“ Tanman, why had Shyamdas come here P " 

“To try to bully me. He was invited by 6ulab>ba.” 

Harilal sighed helplessly. He was certain that the step* 
mother and the uncle would remorselessly sacrifice his hand- 
some girl, so pure in her maidenly innocence. 

He was getting weaker and weaker. He could scarce 
control his own limbs. He looked up and with tears in his 
eyes implored the mercy of Heaven and mentally gave her 
over into the protection of God. 

Three or four more days passed and uncle Shynmu’s letter 
arrived. Harilal’s letters were opened and read by Tanman. 
She opened it and her heart gave a start to see it spotted over 
with the auspicious vermilion. She said ; 


Snrst, the 30tk Cbsitra, 19... 

Honoursu Sib, 

We have arranged the marriage of our dear Mira Tanman with Mr. 
Kaiamdas Tribhowan of Bomliay. The preliminaries have been settled and 
an anspicioos day for tlie wedding lias been settled as well. Tt is to be 
Tuesday, tbe litbday of Faukakh. 1 will have everything ready so 
that you need not be put to trouble in your present state of health. 

Yours obediently, 
SllYSMTiAS GoBUBDIIANUAS 

Tanman’s voice broke while reading this, her tears began 
to flow. As soon as tho letter was finished she hurst into 
pasrionate tears. “ Papa, darling, they are killing me.'* 
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Since the last stroke Harilal’s powers had entirely left 
him. Helpless tears flowed from his eyes too. “ My dear 
child, we must trust to God,” he sobbed, ” but I will break it 
off, never fear.” 

But Tanman could plainly see that her father was helpless, 
that the old man was useless both in body and in mind. 

** Father, may I write to Kishor ? ” 

” What use would he be ? He, too, is but a child and he 
would suffer needlessly. Oh God ! ” 

“You are right,” — Tanman saw that no good purpose 
could be served by writing to Jagat. But what else was she 
to do ? Her sole hope was that her father might get strong 
enough in the intervening time. 

Next day a whole heap of invitation cards arrived. 
Shyamdas wrote that be had sent the cards to all he could 
remember and he sent a few to bis “ honoured brother ” to be 
sent on to others whose names might be remembered even at 
the last moment. Ifarilal and Tanman were in utter despair at 
all this hurry. Gulab did not even care to conceal her triumph. 

“ 1 would myself go to Surat and stop Shyamdas. What 
reason is there for such desperate hurry r ” said Harilal. But 
his doctor forlmde him to more for some days yet. There was 
no help but to stop where he was. 

Tanman was getting more and more desperate in her 
mind. She spent most of her time in tending her father. Her 
grief found some relief in talking with her father about Jagat. 
She talked to Harilal ns if Jagat was already her wedded 
husband. She told him all about the quarrel and subsequent 
reconciliation on the evening of the music party. 

“ You little rogue ! T had no idea you were such an 
artful person. So you managed to twist even Jagat round 
your little finger, eh ! ” 

“ No, father,” she replied with a blush, “ I did not torment 
him on purpose, but goodness knows somehow or other we 
managed to quarrel pretty often.” 
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'* And you made it up again, didyou not P '* added Harilal, 
" just fetch me tha book.” 

Tanman read the lines he pointed out with his finger; 

" And bleraings on the hdling out. 

Which all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we lore. 

And kiss again with tears.” 

Tanman's education was good enough to enable her to 
understand these lines completely. She blushed : that was one 
of her happy moments. 

“ Father, all is in your bands.” 

“ My dear, I will do my Irest.” 

« « » 

The third day they went to Surat. 

{To he continued) 


Kanaiyalal M. Munshi 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS’ FIGHT WITH MALARIA 

III 

In iny lust article I referred to the hypothesis of 
obstructed drainage due to embankments' of roads and rail- 
ways. From the very first it met with a storm of opposition 
from the experts. It alTectcd the interests of powerful British 
eompanios and Ivid the additional disadvantage of having for 
its chief spokesman an Indian, an Indian too who had not 
been initialed into the mysteries of either the ^ledical or the 
Engineering profession. Though he did n<^t lose any oppor- 
tunity to urge his views, they had hut little weight with 
the experts. They urged tlnit railways are compelled to 
]>i'i)vide for sutllcient waterways. But Baja Digainhar Mitra 
pointed out, that these waterways “ have crossed what appeared 
to the eye as watercourses; hut these ar»; in reality kinds 
and other large strcvims which received the drainage in its 
flow from the villages over paddyfndds and hils,’* and that 
numberless runnels through which this How takes place are 
so obscure that they present “ no visible signs of their being 
waterways, and could not he known as such unless narrowly 
watched during the rains.” Under these circumstances, 

‘ It shuiilil 1 m> iioti'il th:it i>iiili:iiikiiii*iiis in |{i*ii:;:il an* iri'iiCTally honit'ri'il )iy uiniriiued 
“luirmw pifs" iiinl tliai ilii* l■^lllallkllll'lll'i tif rairil.s liavi* lln* .u.iiiit* i fTivt atf tliiw* of 
rtti'ls and iiiilwayH. "It soimiis iiuTOiiilil**." Sir .l.iuiis "ihar for 

i\vi*nty yi-nra aftor tho (iiia<ft*H Okinil was niadi*. liu* natural ilninajfo I'oiiiiiiiieil in most 
tusfj; i,p IiUioUimI liy tin* oanal oiiiliankmowt xvlnrh lt;nl I'l'on oarriotl across iho 
^•ibhi;i 1 iiuifiillfl i,f tin, oninilry with ini pruxiMnn nf yyjihuns or outlets. Tho 
wa» an :iCi'i's>iim ul’ fovi-r ami tho '■jin'ail. of hoth atirihutoil to 
llfo ranal irriy^iitiuii whoro in truth fliov wiro tin* iiaTsiral oonsoipioiuv itf watorl*VJ‘-rhi?r 
th'* Biiil by hlookiitR n;i its onllot. Mooriit, it w saiil, x\as s.* ih snlatotl hv fovor that it 
Iti hf* pRictioalK givoii up um a iiiiliinry statitm till this want of o'ltU't was disoovored. 
hud lint liopii for 1*01110 iudo]H'n»l€'iil plaiiiors. who woro in'l afraid to spoak out, ih® 
yuUivaloiH would have pontiniied to «iiffroraivo|il imr il as a dost iny of fato throiiRli the 
>K«u»rjuKv uf (lovoriiniont.*' India, tho Land ami ihi* Vooplo." y, VO. 

15 
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free drainage would necessitate suoh a large number *t)r 
bridges and culverts,* and such draining of borrow-pits 
that the construction of railways and feeder roads would 
be rendered very slow and very expensive. But that 
would not do. The Railway Companies wanted quick 
returns for their investments. The Industrial Revolution duo 
to the application of Science to industry had already com- 
menced in the West. Manchester had already begun to 
manufacture goods on an extensive scale for which markets 
were required, and a school of economists had sprung up in 
England who predicted the “ Calico-millenium,” the “ de.scent 
of the Angel of Peace in a drapery of Calico.” With indus- 
trial growth in England, the demand for the food gmins and 
other raw produce of India became more and more clamant. 
For the expansion of the Jute industry which had just lioen 
started in Bengal, large quantitu'S of cheap coal were required. 
Transport by primitive bullock carts and country boats was too 
slow and too expensive. So railway.s must be pushed on. India 
must be “ civilised ” in the Western fashion and exploited. 

I do not know to what extent these considerations weighed with 
the Government and the engineers. But, ns a matter of fact, 
they generally differed from the Raja. Col. Nicholls. Chief 
Engineer to the Government of Bengal, reported in after 
a special enquiry that "roads and railways have not ohstrucled 
the drainage of the country, so far ns to caiuse or aggravate 
sickness” though he admitted that “some obstruction is 
inevitable, and should be remedied as far as |M)ssible.” At a • 
later period, the Drainage Committee of 1906 observed: 

" We think it more prolmble, tliat the construction of tlie.se 
embankments [of railways] may have done injury to lu*altli 
not so much by obstructing the course of drainage, but from 
the manner in which the earth heaped upon them has lieeii 
excavated. Pits have been left which are undrained ami 


* Since the aboni wan written, the devaetatinit Sooila of Northern Bwiipil Iw' 
ftfforded n traffic ooiiliruiaiion uf the lUjn’s Btatemont. 
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which become breeding grounds for mosquitoes of much the 
same character as the hollows surrounding the village sites.*' 

The Drainage Committee in reality confirm the hypothesis 
of impeded drmnage. Had the "borrow-pits** been properly 
drained they W'ould practically form the open waterways ” 
recommended by Baja Digambar Mitra and the other members 
of the Malaria Commission of 1864, and there w’ouU be 
hardly any obstruction to drainage by embankments. We 
shall return to this subject when we discuss remedial measures, 
[n the meantime it would clear the ground if we examined 
the more authoritative of the alternative hypotheses which 
have been urged by medical and engineering experts. 

In 1916, in a note on the influence of railway construe* 
tion on Malaria, Col. W. ]ir. Clemensha who was Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India at the time 
observes, “ that the results of Iwrrowpits and the blocking 
:if drainage on the health of local inhabitants have been 
exaggerated,” and he “ lays special emphasis on the necessity 
of the control of congregated labour on railway construction 
and other large public works, and in his opinion outbreaks of 
Malaria and general unhealthiness of large tracts of country 
arc directly due to deficient sanitary arrangements made 
during the aggregation of laljour and the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions under which labour is housed and controlled.”' There 
ciinnot be the shadow of a doubt, that the congregation 
of lalmurers during the construction of railways and other 
large public works is a potential cause of the dissemination 
of infectious disea.ses. But the propjgation of a virulent type 
ot epidemic Malaria presupposes two factors, the infected human 
subject, and the Anophelines which suck the blood of such 
s\ibjects. There must have been an cxtraordinai’y accession 
to the numerical strength of these mosquitoes to explain 
Ihe violent outbreak of Malaria about 1800. Such accession 


* Cin>alur So. 1. dated 7cli Jenimry. IMU iiwue.1 hy the Hon'blo Mr. H. Shirp, 
Sem-Urv (o the Ooremmeiit of Indio. 
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cannot well be necounted for except by supposing an enormous 
increase in the nnmlxjr of their breeding phices. And I do 
not know how such increase could be explained otherwise 
than on the hypothesis of olHitructcd drainage which would 
convert the 1x)rrow>pi(s by tlie side of cinbanknienis into chains 
of shallow stagnant pools and puddles, llofore 186U, there 
used to be enormous aggregations of pilgrims at melfm and 
of armies and camp-followers, during ^fusliin Rule, at various 
places in Bengal and olsewbere probably outnuml)eriiig any 
labour force collected during tbo construction of a railway 
or any other largo ])ublic works. But the evil «*fTects of 
such aggregations wen? luiver permanent. They certainly never 
resulted in such a terrible outburst of epidemic malaria as 
that of 18(i0. 

Sir Bradford Le.slie of Itailway fame has recently broaclicd 
a hypothesis which but for his high n.'putatiou would hardly 
deserve any notice. In a letter published in the S/ttiemon 
newspaper (Dak Kdition, Nov. 21, l'.)21), he contests the 
view ""that before railways were intro(luei?d into (.’cntral ;iu(l 
Western Bengal, malaria was relatively a mild disease," and 
says that when he came to Bengal in IS.jS he found malaria 
rife in parts of Central Beimal. This is not siir]>risiiiir, as 
by that time parts of the Bast Indian and the Kastorn |{i'n!'nl 
Railway and Jiumhers of raised liigh roads had Ijccn con- 
structed. He a]i]iarcntly accepts the view r»*(rijntl,v urged 
with great emphasis by Dr. Bentley, Director of Public 
Health, Bengal, that the loss of the floodsinll of the 
Ganges was the most potent factor in the ■'(‘iiesis of epi- 
demic malaria in Bengal. Wc shall disenss this hypothesis 
later on. But the most im|)ortant cause ;i.ssigned by 8ir 
Bradford TiOslie for this stoppsige of the iloodspill of the 
Ganges does not appear to us to la? at all warranted by facts. 
“ The first and chief csiuse,” he says, “ ns [ have I’epeatedly 
explained, occurnid some ninety years ago, long before the 
introduction of railway'omi)ankment8, when the Brahmaputra 
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deserting its former course eastward of Dacca swung over 
to the west into the bed of the Teesta and Jenai rivers past 

Jaffergunge Since the date of this geographic convulsion 

all the Nucldcah rivers, more or less deyirived of Ganges flood- 
spill have been moribund.” 

This “ geographic convulsion ” occurred not ninety, but 
al)out one hundred and thirty yesirs ago, and the Brahmaputra 
swung over to the bed of the Jenai (Jabuna) only. So far as 
the Tista is concerned, before 1787 it used to flow, joined with 
the Atrai, into the (langes aimve the Goalundo. But in that 
yeiir owing to an exceptionally heavy flood, it brought down 
such a large (yuantity of timber from the [fimalnyas that a 
dam was formed at its junetion with the Atrai, and it cut 
its present channel. As a matter of fact, as was, 1 believe 
first shown by Fergusson in a v(‘ry able and comprehensive 
piper in the Qiuti frrli/ Joniiml of (he Geological Society 
(ISGJ), the recession of the Brahmaputra westward was 
Itenelicial to th<* rivers o{ Lower Bengal. 'I’hr lloodspill of 
the Ganges (I’adma) coming from the AVesi opyiosed by that 
of the Bral^naputra (obi .lanai or .lalmna) from the north 
found an outlet in the Gorai (a nioribiind river at the time) 
which joined with the Barasia expanded a hhal named Klan- 
kali, and ultimately found its way into the ^ladhumati the 
volume of which was considerably augmented.' The recession 
of the Jirahinaputra westward must have led to a certain 
amount of silting up of its old channel and of iis eilluents in 
Iho district of ALymensing. If it were a primary cause of the 
virulent widespread type of malaria, it should have broke;; 
out there long ago. But on the et)ntrary. Mymeusing is one 
of the least malarious districts of Bengal. It does not apyiear 
to us to be at all eon.sonant with rivison to make the 
ohange in the course of the Brahmaputra responsible for 


' The M«Ubym;» (Cliui nil, wliirlnVii iii'w river. m:ir “) the 

Mino (niiR 
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the sudden malarial outburst in the districts of T\rentj*fout 
Porgannas, Burdwan, Hooghly and Nadia about 1860, so far 
from the principal area of its operations and so long after 
the event. 

Col. F. C. Hirst of the Survey of India has advanced a 
hypothesis' which is more plausible than that of Sir Bradford 
Leslie. He too holds that the primary cause of the unhealthi- 
ness of Central Bengal is its deprivation of the flood-waters 
of the Ganges, but he raoro reasonably ascribes this depriva- 
tion to the change of the main channel of that river from the 
Bhagirathi to the Padma. That it affected health seriously 
is unquestionable, as it gradually reduced such rivers as the 
Jamuna and the Saraswati, which branched oil' from the 
Bhagirathi (Hooghly) from near Tribeni, to a more or less 
moribund condition. But it could not be the principal 
cause of the virulent type of the epidemic which broke 
out about 1860. The data for fixing the date of this change 
even approximately arc very unssitisfactory. There can he 
hardly any doubt, that the Bhagirathi was formerly the 
main channel of the Ganges. It is called aftei^ Bhagirath 
who, according to tradition, is said to hare brought that river 
down from the Himalayas, and the present main channel in 
Bengal, the Padma (or Pudmavati) is not invested hr tlio 
Hindus with the sanctity which is attached to it. The eliange 
must have taken place before the middle of the .siivcnteonth 
century, for the Padma was well establishixl licfore the 
Brahmaputra with the Jabuna (Jenai) joined it near Goalundo 
about the close of that century. There is indirect evidence, 
though not of a very satisfactory character, which carries the 
date of the change a century earlier. During the reign of Akbar 
the Jamuna and the Sarasvati which branched off from the 
Bhi^irathi at Tribeni were two large and consequential rivers.' 


' 27^6 SiatQiimaH^ Jaii. 18, 1082. 

* Bulmli nf Rnngnl. 
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But in a map dated 1660, the Jamuna is shown as quite an 
insignificant river. This diminution of its volume may not 
unreasonably be ascribed to the diminution of the volume of 
the parent rivar due to the change mentioned above. It may 
thus be conjecturally concluded to have occcurred about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Col. Hirst in a letter which 
he has been so good as to write to me expresses the opinion that 
the deflection occurred quite three hundred years ago. Now, 
the chief effect of this change, so far as malaria is concerned, 
would h(^ to gradually reduce the rivers dependent for their 
supply upon the Bhngirathi to a more or less moribund con- 
dition and thus add to the swamps of Lower Bengal. To 
what extent malarial fever there was increased by this cir- 
cumstance it is now impossible to tell. But as w'c have seen 
in our first article it enjoyed fairly good health in pre-railway 
times. It would be a severe tax on one’s credulity to be told 
to ascribe the virulent widespread malarial outbreak of post- 
railwa;^ times to a cause which had been set into motion 
som ■ two centuries previously. One can understand that as 
marshy conditions increasf>d with the attenuation of a river, 
people living close to it should sulTer more or less in health, 
))Ut that they should all on :i sudden have developed such 
sinister and such peculiar potency as to make their noxious 
effects felt so severely and so widely even by people remote 
from their influence psisses one’s comprehension. 

Col. Hirst sjiys: “That embankments in Bengal have 
bem a contributory cause I firmly Iwlieve.” We are strongly 
inclined to think, that the “contributory” cause was the 
immediate and the inon* ])otent jsiuse. Uaja Bigambar Mitra 
cited several cases in which people living near silted up rivers 
did not seriously suffer in health until roads inadequately 
provided with waterways were constructed.’ The truth is, 

' Borne of theie are qnolcil in the writer'!* work ou "Survival of lliodu Civiliu* 
lion, Pari 2, Phyaieal Dafpeiieration, itt Caoso* ami ttfiiiedie*.'* pp. 107-108. 
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that the roads and railways which suddenly sprang up about 
1860 inteiisilied the marshy conditions favourable for malaria 
incomparably more seriously than silted up rivers, and what 
is worse, brought them near the homes of the villagers. 

(2b hfi coHlhnied) 

Pkawatiiaxatu Busk 


ADORATION 

In the temple of my soul, O love, 

I have enthroned thee, 

The idol that lifts me above 
Unto et<?rnity. 

Upon tlxe altar of my heart 
A lire burns fur thee, 

Thereon I olfer thee each part 
Of my whole being free. 

In the deep eenser of my mind 
I have incense for thee, 

My tend’njst thoughts around thee wind 
III wreaths unceasingly. 

In the temple of my soul, O love, 

I sit adoring thee, 

A worship that lifts me above 
Unto eternity. 


V. B. 
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WITHERED LEAVES 

Time takes them home that we loved, fair names and famous, 

To the soft luiij; sleep, to the bmad sweet bosom of death, 
lint the flower of their souls he shall not take away to shame us. 

Nor the lips lack soiiji; for ever that now lack breath. 

For with us shall the music and perfiiiiie that die not dwell. 

Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we farewell. 

SWINBURNK. 

In the inode.st collection of my books there is one T fondly 
I'liorish. It is a Persian MS — neatly and elegantly written 
by a very do.-tr friend of mine — cut off in the prime of life 
liy the hand of death. It is entitled “ Mlthered Leaves ” — a 
ii:iine suggestive of its contents. It is my friend's ReinUmcencea. 
I would l)e nearer the (ruth were I to describe it as his Aufobio- 
i.iriiphif, inters|)er.sed with shrewd and .sagacious criticisms on 
life and letters ; thoughtful judgments on contemporary events ; 
li 'o-like portraits of ]mblie and private ^lersonalities. It is 
an entirely human dorument — bright, vivid, alternating with 
liu:lit and shade. For is not life a strange compound of joy 
and sorrow, light and darkness, success and di.sappoiutmeuts ? 
I'ln* MS was nnule over to me by my friend’s executors - a 
III! Hit h after the grave had closed upon him. Here is a 
ropy of the covering letter- the last that my friend 
IH-nued. “To you I make over this ^IS, with full lilwjrty 
>" [athlish it in en'tonnn or in parts, to keep it Imek for the 
present, or to destroy it for ever more. It is placed in your 
hands, with full power to deal witii it as you ])lease. You 
have known me as no one elw has known me cn this earth, 
and you are by tar the best judge of its cinitents. There is no 
sMeent of untruth, no affectation, no make-believe in these 
pages. It ig a correct, ungarhled report of my thoughts, my 
16 
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feelings, my activities. I have set them down, not because 
I have flattered myself into the belief that they were worthy of 
enduring record, but liecause it helped me in beguiling 
the tedium of my weary, cheerless existence. Should 
you think that they are likely to interest others — ^with- 
draw not that pleasure from them. Ituti/ott are the solo 
judge, and your judgment is final, without appeal. I have 
nothing more to add. Farewell ! The Night cometh, and T 
hear a Voice ctilling me hence.” 

This little note — so unaffected in its simplicity, so touch- 
ing in its directness — at once awoke in me a long train of 
melancholy thoughts. 

“I wept as I ri'ineinborsd how often lie niid I hail tired (lie Sun willi 
talking and sent him down I he sky.” 

The past unrolled itself liefore my mental vision. 

A liird bills the sidfsiune song, 

With never a fault in its Ituw, 

That we listeiieil tn here those long 

ljung years ago. 


— Hut it’s not the selfsame binl — 

No! iN-risliml to dust is he... . 

.As also are tliosi* who lieanl 

That song with me. 

I recalled my first meeting with him, many many years ago, 
in a moffimil sclmol-mom. The whole scene seemwl— as 
fresh as though it wore hut of yesterday, I remembered hint 
sitting next to me in the class — a shy, sensitive child, 
keen eyed and alert in mind, and trith a gntce and gentleness at 
once singular and striking. We were friends before wo partcil 
at the end of the first day. There our life-long friendship began. 
We became inseiiarahles, and so unto the end we remained. 
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It was a delightful companionship. The Ganges flowed 
by the school compound, and it was our unfailing joy 
to sit on its bank and watch the silvery stream, the sapphire 
sky, the soft-gliding sailing Ijoats, the setting sun, the 
descending darkness, the unbroken peace and quiet, and 
the solemn silence softening, soothing, pervading all. For 
hours we sat there — happy, spceebleas — ^banqueting on nature’s 
pure delights. Our whole school-life was one unclouded 
dream. Mornings were spent in preparing lessons ; day at 
the school; afternoons and evenings in contemplation of 
nature, and after dusk at the Library. After sundown my 
father invariably retired there, and we children followed 
him. It was a sanctuary of Erudition. Books, discussions 
on books, and learned talk enlivened with poetical quotations, 
were the usual fare. This was the uninterrupted, never 
varied routine, from one end of the year to the other. 

Stupendous w'as my friend’s memory, and before he left 
school it was richly stored with poetical quotations from the 
earliest to the most modern of the Persian Poets. In after 
life his conversation was a brilliant literary feast. Fine, 
chiselled sentences flowed in swift succession — natural, 
efTortless, unstudied. Choice anecdotes, appropriate quotations, 
irniiic touches, wit, humour, levity, learning : all these flashed, 
sparkled, shone— holding the audience thrilled and spell- 
liound. 

The MS before me is itself pnxif of his flnished 
scholarship in Persian, and his wide reading in European, 
literature. School days having endeil, he came t») Calcutta to 
prosecute his studies. Ilis devotion to the City of Palaces was 
almost romantic. It was always a wnmch for him to leave it, 
even for aday. Poor soul ! What agony did he siilTcr '.What grief 
and torture during his self-imposed exile for a year from this 
>*«pcrl) city. If Calcutta yielded to any city in his esteem 
iw»d love, it was to Oxfonl— his Infloved University 
'vhitii he never could love too well. Let us hear his 
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own words : '* Calcutta **, says he, '* was the scene of iny 

happy College days, when no cloud mari-ed life’s horizon 
and no storm ruffled life’s placidity. Not College days alon(> ! 
Here, too, on my return from Europe, I nursed golden drenins 
which have receded and faded with the march of time. .Vli, 
but here too, I have snatched many a moment of unulloym) 
joy from annihilation’s waste ! Here, too, T have forgi.^! 
romantic friendships, which sweetened and lightened lil’.'i’s 
weary path. Here, too, I have struggled and fought against 
heavy odds, with but occasional gleams of victory — only 
gleams — for victory, clear, conclusive, complete, has never 
been my lot, never a prize withiu my grasp. \\'ov«mi 
ate here the associations of childhood, manhood, declining age ; 
and dear, thrice dear, i.s their memory to me. I’o one city 
only— far-famed, aglow with light, crowned with the diadem oi' 
learning, steeped in hoary traditions, linked with liean- 
stirring romances — thou yieldest in my love and e.steem. Ii 
is Oxford — that supremely glorious city — which T lni\e 
so often longed with a yearning, passionate longing tn 
revisit. Oft have I woiid(?red whether it would ever lie 
my lot to walk again within its .sacred precincts; to sec niih 
the eyes of old age those haunts whem youth and joy and iov(' 
never for one instant Ijetrayed, deserted, parted company 
with each other. For seven ecstatic years ( )xford was my 
fondly-adored home. Straightway I fell in love with its 
classic atmosphere, its learned surroundings, it.s leisured air, 
its striking liheralism, its wondrous opportunities fur culture 
and refinement, its unfailing ho.spitality, its inciTnhle charm. 
I threw myself unreservedly into the arms of that universally 
beloved city of Minerva, where light and learning, happily 
wedded, hold unquestioned sway. Of learning I could not have 
enough. Who ever can ? It is a passion which grows ami 
grows, more and more. Time, w'hich wrecks all, leaves thi.» 
unwreoked. It defies time and age, and rises triumphant over 
them both. But, ah I Oxford not only opened the door of 
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Learning to me and guided me into its many •chambered 
palace : it also introduced me — ^youthful, inexperienced — 
to that Sovereign l^ady — the presiding /l^enHc of youth, the 
controlling mistress of manhood, the consoling companion 
of old Age — Love. 

What a sweet, sad thing is love — especially Love at tirst 
sight ! Who can describe its joy and its pain ? It is a crisis 
of the soul. I shall not attempt a description of those 
tense days and sleepless nights when hope waxed and waned ; 
when laughter and tears held alternate sway over my heart ; 
when life was either 1)cautiful sunshine or a weeping gloom. 
My ineffable and sublimi* ! Heaven was on her lips, and joy in 
her eyes. In those long summer evimiugs, in surroundings fair 
and poetical, we met and walked and talked ; and unceasing 
was our talk — for lovers’ talk never hath an end. Even now — 
so vivid is my recollection — 1 remember the anxiety with which 
I scanned the sky and n«?rvously watcdied the clouds, lest the 
unexpected rain might rob me of my walk and the soul- 
entrancing talk. Happy, gloriously happy, were those days 
when love was young, and hope was brisrht, and life was seen 
through the lens of supreme enticing joy. It was a world far 
from ours, alas ! whore music and moonlighl and feeling were 
one inseparable whole. Two-fold, then, was Oxford’s gift 
to me, no temporary, hut an enduring, gift: Love and 
Learning — Sweetness and Light,’’ 

1 have given hut a fragment of the story of my friend’s 
Oxford life and ilomance. It may aptly be described as a page 
torn from the Arahian Xights. Some day the entire text and 
translation may be given to the world : and. I am confident, 
it will not be an unwelconn* ad»lition to the library of serious 
literature. This little I’crsian JIS. is rich in thought, rich in 
romance, rich in criticisms on life and h*tters. 

Its perusal revived iu me m:iny distant and faded 
memories ; stirred up old dreams ; recalled old hopes and fears : 
for be and I were bosom friends. No human eye— except liis 
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or miue— has scanned those leaves, and no human hand — other 
than OUTS — has turned its pages. It is a sacred legaqr to me 
and in that light I have* always looked upon it and dealt 
with it. 

Never, to my kiiow'ledge, was any one more misunder- 
stood than he. His gay talk, his ringing laughter, his easy 
manners, absence of all restraint, and freedom from all reserva- 
tions, were not infrequently mistaken for a want of seriousness. 
But nothing could be further from the truth. His writings, 
which arc numerous, arc all and without exception serious, 
indeed sad. His outward gaiety was but a means of escape 
and shelter from his brooding melancholy. In spite of company 
—in spite of mirth and merriment — he was intensely lonely, 
intensely sad at heart. AVliat made him so ? Life and 
the view that ho took of life. He looked upon it as a 
growing renunciation ; a continuing disenchantment ; a 
funeral procession of hope, of love, of ambition, of all that is 
dear and near to one’s heart. He faced the realities of life, 
faced thc?m without fear. And what is pessimism, but facing 
the realities of life ? !lle was steeped in melaiicholy, and w.-is 
always deep in gloomy thoughts. Verily, did he seem to luvcl 
in the Luxury of “Woo ! Out of his library, however, he evi'r 
strove to shake himself free from this empire of gltNun and I" 
rid himself of this haunting melancholy. Hence the contrast 
bettveen his depressing writings and hi.s sunny talk. 

Here is a passage to the point : “ Know thyself. This 
was one of the Socratic maxims of life, and how true and wise it 
was. 31an not only deceives others: he deceives himself 
too. He w'oars a mask, not only for the outer world, but also 
for the exacting w'orld within himself. lie exaggerates his 
powers. He miscalculates his strength. He overrates his 
virtues, and ignores his vices. If successful, he fancies himsell 
the greatest of (iixl’s creation ; and if unsuccessful, the most 
injured of mortals. I’ruc appreciation of self, realisation of 
one’s limitations, candid admission of failure, cheerful acceptance 
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of foots, oharitj, forgiveness — ^how rare ^in life ! Kno \7 
thyself ! HoW difficult the task ! xVnd infinitely more difficult 
to know others ! ' And yet fluent and facile and swift arc 
we in judging and condemning others ! Should Mercy, the 
twin-born of Justice — should Mercy, with Justice, be dethroned, 
dishonoured, expelled from the world’s judgment seat? I 
siiudder to think it ; but facts, indubitable facts, point thereto.” 

And again : “ One tiling I have always cheerfully 
followed and loyally obeyed — the directions of inv heart. I have 
never been at pains to consult, or to defer to, the wishes of others. 
My heart has been niy one, const.ant guide. To its prompt- 
ings T have invariably hearkened. Its commands I have never 
disobeyed. For wliy should I, stifle its yearning, or cru.sh its 
cravings? No one lives twice, outliving his day. Dear heart I 
thou art the custodian of my joys and sorrows — my unceasing 
companion by day and night ; my kindly light unto 
death.” 

"'he MS. begins thus: “The (roddcss of Learning bless- 
ed iny cradle, and the good fairies brought to me their 
varied gifts. Hut rich and rare, ihougli thi'se gifts ivore. 
the supreniest of all— success in life — they forgot to bring 
and to bestow upon me. .Vnd hence success lias never attend- 
ed my eil'orts — strivi? as T will. I have always sinni hope 
dangle lieforu me, but its fuliiiment never. Dreams have 
floated liefore my vision — gohlen. glittering. iH'ckoniiig dreams 
but the dawning dav has alw.ivs chased them away — out of 
iTiich, out of sight. I !im a I’enotaph of frustrated hopes 
and wasted destinies. In my younger days I was 
wont to chafe, repiin*. silently grieve : but all that is 
past and over now. 1 liave made peace with fate, 
and have accepted Resignation and Itennnriation as tlie 
two cardimil tenets of iny faith. And they have ijiveii me 
peace, contentniont, soronity, strength, fortitude, courage. 
Disappointment has now no longer any significance for me ; 
snccjss no meaning either. Lite to me is an endless succession 
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of metamorphoses leading up to that final terrestrial change ~ 
misnamed death. For is not death hut a portalt a tempering 
process, tlirough vrhiuh we must needs pass oh our way to Per- 
fection’s goal P 


* Let me enjoy the world no iiitM 
Because the all-Eiiacting Might 
The fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my delight. 


This is a fine passage, in complete tiucordance with my own views, 
and, I doulit not, with ilit' views of many others who have 
gone through life witli their eyes open and ears not shut. Du 
we not find the saint' senrinnmts I'chuing throngli the agi.(.s 
in our eastern literature ? r>niihtii rmiUnlHm ! Death and 
Dust! Perchance a pitrer, happitir life beyond! riop" I 
Why .should wt? forsaki' lioner fs not hope .a relief, a con- 
solation, a rock in (he sett <»l* iincoriainty ? I rejoice that thi'rc 
wa.s at least this little ray of light which illumed and cheered 
onr author's path. Hut ah! arc thtre not millions on tliis 
fair earth to whom evt.'ii //o/w* is a mocktn-y in their life of 
perpetual warfare with .•wlvijrse fati.'? What about these weary 
toilers of the earth r Oiu' lesson life continually brings homi’ to 
me; — “ ISnvy not others : for many ni.any are envioiis of time.’' 
And if wo were to look upon life in this spirit — much of onr 
imagined misery would vanish, and a great deal of real inkery 
would soften, abate, and lose its bitterness. To me tin* 
temptation of ((noting from this .MS. is almost irresislihh*. 
'I’hackeray has somewhere said : I liope I shall always like le 
hear men, in reason, talk ahtmt themselves. What subject does 
a man know better? .And hero it is not only a man in reason, 
hut a man lavishly endowed by nature, and rich with all the 
gifts of civilization. 

Here i.s a purely (lersoiial passage — refreshing in its 
candour and frankness. 
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“louih and its generous nncalculating ardour I Ah, 
how memory turns to those days of untarnished joy I 
'Restore, O God, the dreams of youth, and fulfil a tithe of 
them.’ Often and often I sat with my father, surrounded 
by books, unfolding to him schemes of future activity. I 
spoke of my design to attempt a ‘History of Islam,’ 
and he encouraged mo in my ambition. He stimulated my 
passion for study, and loved to dwell upon the true student’s 
ideal, which scorned delights and lived laborious days. I was 
provided with books — for there never was any scarcity of books 
at home — and in my hours of freedom my favourite resort 
was our library. 1 read with a consuming passion, and heard 
literary subjects discussed with unslaked curiosity. Freshfrom 
an Indian College to an English University, I breathed 
there the very atmosphere of learning. I enjoyed the 
society of the most cultivated and talented of men. There, in 
that congenial company, hope soared higher and yet higher, 
and amliition kept pace with hope. I determined to carry out 
my boyish resolution ; and, with that end in view, I set about 
to equip myself for the task. I read history. I studied 
it under that sweetest and kindest of teachers — alas 1 now, 
no more — Mr. T. A. Archer — familiar to all students of 
medissval lore. It was more than a tutor’s interest that 
he took in me. Not only did he help me on in my studies with 
generous unstinted help, lie prepared me fully for the task to 
which I proposed to address myself ; namely, the authorship 
of an laUtmie Rislory. Original research he regarded, and 
insisted upon, as an integral part of University education. 
He argued that a student should not only keep himself 
abreast of current scholarship, but should go to the very 
fountain*head — original sources. For only thus can he 
receive the proper training and the necessary discipline 
for sound historical work in after-life. The study of 
original authorities, he contended, was of incalculable service, 
0^ its neglect of catastrophic consequence to the student. 

11 
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It oalled forth, aaid he, all the neoessary qualifleations 
needed for historioal work : discretion, judgment, method. 
It taught the art of seising upon the essentials in the 
orerwhelming abundance of details. It quickened the 
intellect ; it ensured self-confidence ; it formed and matured 
style. In short, it brought critical powers into full play. 
Abore all, he held that we should not be content merely 
to restate the ideas of others. We should have ideas of our 
own. Under his loving guidance I passed through all this 
training and made myself ready for the task. But disappoint- 
ment has ever dogged my footsteps. The entrancing 
dream that I so proudly nursed vanished with my Oxford 
days. 1 was fiung into the vortex of life— not to edify the 
world with historical studies, but to keep body and soul 
together in a mere heart-breaking, soul-deadening struggle for 
existence. Farewell to thee — O happy dream — now, mine, no 
more. Were I a Christian, were I without those duties and 
obligations which chain me to mother-earth, I would 
have retired to a monastery to pursue my studies, to fulfil my 
destiny. For whatever it is not — the monastic life is certainly 
a haven of calm to those who shrink from the pollutions and 
perils of the civil state, and its transient joy. But even lhai 
is not to be. Hence these tears I Unbidden they fiow. Cease, 
0 tears, for never will ye deflect Fate from its destined 
course, or vary its decree.” 

Let me now pass on to his religious views, which were not 
only free from bias and taint of prejudice, but were marked 
with generous liberalism. He could not understand that spirit 
of antagonism which one religion displays towards another ; 
nor could he endure, for an instant, malice, hatred, ill-will, 
disfiguring the relationship which ought to subsist between 
the professors of differing religions. 

” fieligion, said he, is a purely personal matter between 
man and his Creator. It is too lofty and sacred to be 
dragged into the forum and the market-place. The hunun heart 
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is its temple; human gratitude, its prajer; loTe, its 
binding tie ; and good-will towards all its fsirest flower and 
fruit. 

And is it not, after all, the very same goal that all reli- 
gions seek — to announce to the sunk, self-weary mac — Thou 
must be born again ! Why then this wrangle ? Why this ever- 
reourring struggle and bloodshed which wrecks God’s peace 
and brings Satan’s sway on earth.” ? 


“ He prayetli best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth ns 
Ho made and loveth all.” 


Though he always disclaimed acquaintance with Polities 
and never, tomy knowledge, tookany part in it, yet his views were 
sound, and showed signs of careful thought. When I say he 
did not take part in Politics — I mean active part; for instance, 
he joined no meeting, woro no colours, belonged to no party, 
and espoused no cause. I do not, for one moment, suggest that 
he was not seriouslv intere-sted in his country’s weal or in his 
country’s future. In fact he w'as keenly, vitally interested. 
1 always heard him say, and say with emph^is, that popular 
will, clearly, freely, continually expressed, was the one and the 
only safe-guanl in Politics ; nay, the only means of securing 
and attaining permaneitce for politics and promoting good in 
any people with any chance or hope of lasting success. But 
popular will, said he, was not popular caprice — no mere passing 
whim, or epidemic of unreason — hut icill formed, forged, founded 
on an intelligent appreciation of the problems of statesmanship, 
end serious considerations of the pressing problems of the day. 
It neiHls training, and training needs time. He found a 
visionary spirit and a feeling of impjitience in his country- 
•oen. They were far too prone, thought he, to measures, 
ill-considered, premature, over-hasty. ” Unstable as water thou 
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shalt not excel I Eaith, perseverance, courage, eye steadfastly 
set towards the goal, neither fleeting triumph elating, nor 
momentary reverses depressing, the spirits — these are the 
qualities which make for success, in private no less than in public 
life. And are these not t he very qualities which we so singularly 
lack? Impatience! Can yon build up a nationality in a 
decode or two ? Is it not the silent work of many centuries — 
the resultant of countless causes co-operating with each other 
through the ages ? This feeling of impatience, this spirit of 
the visionary, he contended, was fraught with fatal conse- 
quences. It will stir hopes foredoomed to failure ; and failure 
will leave our countrymen broken, bruised, crushed, incapable 
of effort, bereft of sunshine, plunged in depression. Progress- 
sure and secure — is ever slow and cautious. History 
inculcates this truth, and w'e must loyally and whole- 
heartedly accept it. India is astir with new life; aflame 
with lofty aspirations. We see clouds on the horizon, and hear, 
as it were, mutterings of a distant storm. But 1 doubt not that 
the clouds and the storm will pa&s awiiy, leaving an atmosphere 
clearer, a horizon serener, prospects brighter, ties more 
strengthened, and loves more closely-knitted together 
than before. May India’s bo the conception of Truth as an 
end to be pursued for its own .sake — a conce|>tioii es.scntialiy 
allied with freedom, and opposed alike to anarcln/ and to blind 
obedience** ^ 

In another place he says ; “ 1 love to watch the game of 
Politics from my study w'indow. There, in a tranquil atmos- 
phere, I see things in their true aspect, their correct proportions. 
No warmth of partisanship ; no blinding light of self-interest 
either. I watch as a distant spectator, a student of history. 
It is a wondrous game — this game of Politics. Often and 
often personal ambition ma.squcrades in the spotless robe of 
purity, and gross personal interest stalks abroad in the char- 
ming disguise of self-effacing patriotism. I have known 
many of the chief actors in the scene. I have seen them 
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bedeck and bejewel themselves before making their dihut on 
the stage. I have seen them without rouge and powder. I 
have seen them as they really are. I have known the springs 
of their action— their secret motives, their appalling disguises. 

I have discerned their character, as distinguished from their 
reputation. Confiding Public — too simple and trustful to probe 
beneath the surface of things I What sports you are of 
cunning, of falsity, of faithlessness.” 

The MS. abounds in wise reflections. The author knew 
what he was talking about, and time has added force and 
weight to his observations. I shall risk one more quotation. 
“Who will dare deny tiie gifts which English rule has 
conferred on India? To the English India owes its x>clitical 
awakening; its intellectual advancement; its commercial 
progress, its ordered government and Rule of Law. Rich gifts 
arc these, and eternal he our thanks to the givers. But the entire 
work of the Englishman in the East is spoiled hy his social 
aloo'.ness and racial pride. This might h.are had its uses when 
he was regarded — as undouhtcdly he was some thirty years 
ago — ns a heaven-sent messenger to set the ruined world 
right and to bring good things to the world so set right. 
The divinity, that hedged him then, enhanced his importance, 
strengthened his prestige, and made him a ruler 
unquestioned. But thirty years have brought fierce 
assaults upon his divinity. The laurel, the palm, and the paean 
are not excbiskely his. Indians have been to Europe, 
competed with him in open competition, worked with him 
side hy side, shouldered the burden of Government with him, 
aeen him at close quarters at home and abroad. The 
glamour is gone. The vaunted superiority is no longer an 
unchallenged fact. The quondam Gods have descended from 
their mists and clouds to mix with mortals of ordinary clay. 
And the discovery — that the quondam Gods are hut men of like 
passions with ourselves — ^has dissolved the spell which held 
Indians in thrall — and has dissolved it for evermore. Prestige 
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stands novr no longer, as it did in days of yore, in 
undimmed splendour. Times change and w8 must change with 
'Kmc. Compromise I Is not compromise an unerring guide 
that holds aloft the torch showing the true path to peace 
and salvation ?” 

It seems as though he had lifted the veil of futurity 
and clearly seen what was in store. Curious fore* 
bodings of events which, within recent times, have stirred 
India to its depths I His criticisms arc apt, just, penetrating. 
They are an instructive commentary on the happenings of the 
last tliree or four years. Want of training, want of discipline, 
want of calculation and forethought, impatience, haste, rash* 
ness, blunder, palpable and egregious— are these not the 
dominant features of the political movements of our times ? 
But, to be 8ure,*1:hcy have not been altogether without good 
results. They mark a step forward in the politioU march. 
They have vindicated — beyond all cavil and doubt— the 
capacity of the Indians for wide effective organisation and 
wbole*hearted co*operation. They have wiped away the 
reproach (if ever such a reproach was just) that the Indians 
were not bold and fearle.ss — ready to face pillory, prison, 
gallows for their political faith and political ideals. They 
have acclaimed and established that ideas are stronv'er, 
more eiiduring than the sword. And they have borne spioiidid 
testimony to the truth, undisput(;d and indisputable historic 
truth, that no Government, however powerful, can resist the 
unanimous demand or set its face against the unanimous will 
of a really develope<l people. “ Our entire work in the lihist,” 
says the Sation and the Athenaeum, “ is at stake. We cannot 
save it by resistance and repression, nor yet by a surrender after 
repression, as in Ireland. We can, we Imlieve, save it by an 
honourable pact loyally observed ” (March 18th, 1922 p. 885.) 
Sir Valentine Chirol’s letter to the l^tnes is also instructive 
reading on this point, (Mail, Wednesday, September, 20lh 
1922 p. 699). 
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I have not referred to the illuminating literary criticisms 
which are so plentiful in this MS., nor have 1 given any 
extract from those vivid and charming contemporary portraits 
which enliven and lighten its otherwise serious pages. Consi- 
derations of space forbid extensive extracts or exhaustive 
quotations. But to pass them completely over would be painful 
to me and perhaps disappointing to my readers. 

In his portrait gallery we meet in masks almost all the 
prominent men of his day, but in easily recognisable masks. 
We encounter Mr. Chameleon, Mr. Vainglory, Mr. Inordinate 
Vanity, Mr. Free Hobnob, Mr. Keep-off-the-Grass, Mr. 
Busy-with-nothing, Professor Never-Smile, Principal Dreamer, 
and last but not least the learned Dr. Bulbulla Samarqandi, 
and we encounter them just as we w'ould encounter 
them in life. Perfect is the portrait of the Doctor— fine, 
flaw'less. 

“ Dr. Bulbulla Samarqandi was a rare human curio, of a 
imiquc type. Nature, after fashioning him, destroyed the mould. 
And nature was unerring in its instinct. Imagine this small world 
of ours with two such men ! The thought is inconceivable — 
terrible. The world’s strife— already bitter and venomous — 
would have been a thousand-fold intensified, and the chaos, 
threatening to engulf us all, would long ago have enveloped 
us in its impenetrable gloom. 

The dominant trait of the Doctor was jealousy, and it ruled 
him with a fierce, frenzied rule. He was jealous of the sun 
because it illumined the world ; he was jealous of the moon 
because it bathed the lovers in love and romance ; he was 
jealous of a perambulating child because some day it might 
rival or outshine him; he was jealous of his friends because 
they might dispute his supremacy in his exclusively own 
kingdom of humbuggiem ; and malevolent whispers suggest that 
he was even jealous of his very dear iiarents because they 
brought forth so peerless a son. Poor Doctor I victim of 
jealousy so absorbing, so complete. 
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" His religion sat yery lightly on him. He would hog 
Islam if it led him to the path of glory or of gold. He would 
bow, in reverent devotion, to the Brahmanic rule, if the 
Brahmanic rule held out hopes of a tempting aalary or a 
sinecure post. 

“ Busy, busy he always seemed, but what with the Devil 
aloue knew. The Devil was his unwavering companion, his 
Fidua Achates ; G(^ a casual acquaintance. Not infrequently I 
discerned a devilish gleam in his fine big cye.s,aad 

devilish hatred and malice peer through his acts and speech. 
But, poor dear, how I ])ity you. You tried all the arts 
and stratagems to comp:i.ss your end, but in vainl You 
tried Politics ; you flirted tvith Law ; you set yourself up ns 
a theologian ; you kissed the feet of the great ;you Jiumbled, 
humiliated yourself, you grovelled in the dust, and all for a 
passing position, a phantom goal. Fa nit as Fanitntum 1 

" I shall never forget your tears and lamentations at your 
failure and your defeat. Did you not bewail, in overflooding 
tears, the mockery of fate and the inefllciency of flattery? 
A disappointed man was he — disappointed with life, lore, 
flattery, the world, and himself I 

But disappointment did not completely crush him. lie 
tried yet another avenue to success — the Old World avenue. 
He claimed the Seal of Frophetship. He stood out before 
the world as the latest Messenger of God who had strayed 
away from his destined path, but had, at last, discovered his 
real vocation, his true mission. But, alas 1 ho came too late 
to catch the ear of a heathen world — grown weary of prophets 
and scornful of the terrors of hell. This hope too died away 
for the doctor, and there was nothing left for him but to 
submit to the inevitable — failure and despair. 

Best now, in thy obscurity, dear deluded Knight of the 
Devil — rest in peace until tho dust, you grovelled in, claims thy 
weary, worn body and death stills thy restless, agitated 
aooL** 
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His sketches are not only brilliant literary performances : 
they are distinctive of his powers as a satirist. He wielded a 
trenchant blade, and when he dealt a blow it left its victim 
writhing, prostrate, pitilessly exposed, mercilessly chastised. 

I must not indulge in further quotations; tempting 
though it be. Every one of these sketches has a special 
davour of its own. Wit in one, irony in another, rapier-thrust 
in the third — they are all sparkling little gems. 

I shall now conclude with one small extract regarding 
Persian Poetry. Bear, ever dear to him was Persian Poetry. He 
was suckled, so to speak, on it ; and his fond love for it faltered 
not, even for a day. He lived with the Persian Poets. They were 
his inseparable companions — companions in sunshine and in 
gloom. T always found on his table a choice collection of poets. 
To recite, to compare, to contrast, to judge, to decide the 
comparative merits of his favourite poets, was the one absorbing 
pre-occupation of hi.s leisure hours, his one unwearying source of 
joy. To such literary lianquets I had a free, unhindered 
passport; and we sat. not seldom, far far into the night 
exchanging vieu's, declaiming poetry, feasting on things divine. 
Fresh, fragrant, unforgettable is their memory — my priceless 
treasure, my unwaning joy. But I must sto]) and let 
hiin have his say ; “ T have ahvays clung with passionate 
clinging to Persian Poetry for — flowery though it be — 
it ha.H always brought me consolation in sorrow, sunshine 
ill joy. In the use of language as a musical instrument 
I'ersian stands second to no language in the world. Its classi- 
cal ]X)ctry is music, music par rxrelhnee. But its charm is 
i«»t confined to the mere witchery of words. We meet there 
forms and thought and feeling which, we had imagined, were 
our own exclusive birthright ; our very own proud privilege and 
l><H<8esBion. But they are there in luxuriant abunduice, ex- 
pressed in language of exquisite appropriateness. They 
oiiallenge and refute the claim of the moderns to superiority 
®^OT them in culture ; in delicate, refined thoughts ; in sweet, 
18 
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rapturous expression. Persian poetry, like all true poetry, 
takes life for its province ; human destiny for its theme. It 
ignores not the seamy side of life. WIio would ignore it 
who looks upon life steadily and looks upon it as a whole ? 
But its message, nevertheless, is a message of joy and hope. 
It softens grief ; it heightens pleasure : it consecrates eifort ; 
it- inculcates resignation, and liids us he of good cheer amidsi 
augmenting renunciation, dwindling hopes, vanishing joys. 
Bury Uafiz with me ; for not even death shall divide us ! All 
iny life I have sauntered in his garden — rich in choicest 
flowers and fruits. T have listened to tlie music of its 
nightingales, the sweet notes of its birds. [ have plucked 
and pressed its roses to my heart with tender, passionate caress. 
I have inhaled its intoxi(^at^ng, heart -expanding, joy- inspiring, 
grief- forgetting fragrance .and perfume. Ifow ohm hav(> I not 
called his Saqi and (|ualVed his Sparkling Wine ! .Sweetest 
singer of Shiraz — Priest and Poet of hove and l.ifel Tufad- 
ing is thy (larden ; eternal thy Cr.)wn.” 

I must now hid farewcfll. for Ihv im'nml, to this .MS. 
which 1 trust will en* Ions he; in print for the lovers ni' 
Eastern Literature huth Inwe and abroad. 

To these memories the following lines are ap[io.siie; 

First went mv linpes ut' |ieri>r*tiiP4 inaiikiii'i. 

Nftxl — faith ill thfiii, anil llifii in f 

And viitiif’s tiion mv uwii iiiutivi's, i‘n>ls 

And aims and lows, anri liuinan lovo wont la<t. 


8. Kiiuda. Bukhsh 
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MITES FROM MANY 

IV 

(OOU-WAUU) 

(/) Golden-Dream. 

Bind me Beauty in Love’s chain, 

Never may Love’s ni^ht know dawn ! 
l.ove is 1)oiuidless, soundless main, 

I, a joy -tear dropt thereon. 

Love Thou art and Love am I, 

Love ’I'hou art and Lord supreme, 

Life, death — world-play, low and hi£?h — 

All are but Love’s golden dream. — Modem. 

{11) i>oUtr Eclipse. 

The sun that rises day and day 

Invokes the tiames that downward bum 
As lusts of flesh and lusts of mind, 

Will none tlieir heads now upward turn ? 
God’s light descend.s, .so dark to sense. 

And 8wee])s o’er sun, to sense so bright, 

The darkness past, the soul finds rest 

In sun-renewed— God’s sweet, true light. 

— Modern. 


{Ill) Jop of Life. 

In all the joys that life affords 

If 1 hut mind the Giver of joys. 
Transetuiding far of joys the sum 

0, who can then deflect my choice 
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From that Great Joy, whose faintest shades 
By sense and mind as joys are crowned. 

He is, joys are ; all joys begone. 

The joys of all in Him are found. 

From Him am I and all my joys ; 

A moment past, in Him we’re hid, 

And if not in His joy before 

How they and I in life have slid P 
These transient joys, if true I read 
To joy that’s He will surely lead. 

How joyless soul can His joy ilnd, 

Where joys of all arc aye combined P — Modem. 


(TV) Tear-drop. 

My greatest joy in this world’s life 
— The tear-drop I have shed 
For Him whose name has captured me, 

In warm love Him to wed. — Modern. 

( V) Gri^ and Joy. 

Joy and grief 
— O how brief ! — 

Are warp and woof of Life. 

Hope and Fear, 

Smile and tear 
Embroider Life with strife. 

Love and Hate 
Unabate 

Their power with Life to blend. 

Near and far, 

Earth and Star 
Their influenees lend. 
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Late and soon, 

Night and noon, 

To Sun, Moon, Sky and Main, 

Life to tint, 
life to glint 

With what comes ncv’r again. 

Sweet and sad, 

Sane and mad. 

Thou makest life to mind. 

Sweet the core 
Sweet the more 
E’en Thou canst make the rind. 

Life’s ills all 
— Great and small — 

If Thee hut bring to mind, 

Cea.se to trouble ; 

As burst bubble 
In Thee extinction find. 

Joy of Life, 

Hate and Strife, 

Ah ! who knows w’here their end ? 

Sure, Life’s joys. 

If Love’s choice, 

In thanks to Thee ascend. 

My soul to thine own song attend, 

Beseech His grace this veil to rend. —Modern. 

(TJ) Divine Alchemist. 

If I but mind, God is God 
And all that He has made is good, 

0 how can I then aught condemn 
And mine eyes from Goodness hood. 

By least can Great lie understood ? 

What He can witii His Goodness bear, 
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Were it by little me oondenui’d 
The shame and madness of my ways 
Who can cure or e’en amend, 

And evil thoughts mine Himward send ? 

Past mind's thick, dark mist 
Shines tliat Great Alchemist, 

What looks brass base, 

If He cnface 
And in love burn. 

Will quickly turn 
To pui'est gold, 

In love to hold 
Till this life’s dune 
And new life spun. 

What then will be 
Can man’s eye see 

'I’he one unspeakable Vkiiitv ? — Modern. 


[ril) WOMAX 
(/) Vision. 

Woman, Life’s nnravollud knot, 
How to look for (lod in thm*. 
His creative creature thou. 

May He grant the eye to see ! 
This eye of flesh 
Heart'ilLs enmesh 
It sees where God mine be 
Dnly devil. 

Sire of evil, 

O where to find the key 
'J'o this great mystery ! 
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(2) Approach. 

Thy mouth, of world the one love-sons, 

Thine eyes, world-joy’s recess. 

Thy breast. Life’s fountain pure, 

Thine arms world’s one caress. 

Offenders ’"ainst their souls they lie 
Who ’sainst thee would transgress. 

The whole of thee 
Great mystery, 

Of hcav’n and hell the door. 

Whence this dower. 

Whence this p over. 

Who’s at thy Ijeinir’s core ? 

Ri'cnijintioti. 

As maiden, thoti God’s hidden misht 
T1ef<»re rveatioirs nascent start ; 

.■\s wife. His power — the mother of all ; — 
T'nmat»*d. God in Love’s pure lieart. 

I swt>ar. O woman. God’s thou art. — Ifodern. 

MotITMMOll.W Cn.MTEKJT 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

(ACT IV; Scene I) 

A room ill the hoiue of Krwhna, Mailupur.* Magudani discovered 
with Nari, her old nune.j 

Magudani — 

O toll me Nari, tell me — thou art sure 
That Gad, the prince of Narankot is come 
With Sitaraman to the court to-day ? 


Nari — 

'Tis true, your presence, as I’m standing here ; 
And with them came, they say, some holy man 
Who worketh misriity magic on the sick. 


Magttdani — 

That is the Apostle Thomas. O what joy 
To see them once tigain, in Mailepur I 
0 tell me, Nari, art thou too not glad ? 


Nari — 

If thou art, iiiistres.s ; yet no joy oom|Mires 
With mine at thy return, iny heart’s delight. 

Magadani — 

Quiok, Nari, someone waits. Who can it be P 


* of piMoeki/ 
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(Enter Sinthiee, MagudanPa aunt} 

Sinthiee — 

Joy of my eyes, Jai Bam* 

Magndani — 

Jai Sita Bam ! * 

Could sight of anything bring joy to them, 
Then wore I glad indeed ! 

Sinthiee — 


Tut, gentle nieee ! 

Thy cup of joy will not embittered be 
By an aunt’s blindn('s.s. Though thy tender soul 
It cost a sigh, its bitterness is known 
Only to such as dwell in endless night. 

Uagudani — 

But if upon that endless-seeming niuht 
Should strike an unexpected streak of dawn 
And herald in the brightness of the dav ? 

Sinthiee — 

“If” ! Nay it iKKits not to imagine it. 

Too happy dreams have sad aw.akenings. 

JJagwlani — 

Yet life were poor without its happy dreams. 

And thcro is mo((* than dreaming, there is Faith. 


HiHthin (proanniiwd Bintpotahe) ' Hitic iniuliw' op ■aiinr.’ 

* ' >^ai Aim ' tiiid * Jai StN Aim’ Iho rpijiilap nm-ioiil llimlu Rm'linft. Salaam 

" ““Wmodan. thoagh tlia familiarity of thn woni to Kiiglirfi . ar* iwrhap* iiuiiAas its 
"wasional um In tlw play. 

19 
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Sinthice — 


Faith — what is faith, or of what use to me ? 
Magudani — 

Faith is a gift to win what else were lost. 

To find W'hat earth affords not — to lay hold 
On those fair crowns reserved for faith alone : 
To bring a Power above all earthly powers 
Down to the need that cries on It for aid. 
Where human weakness falters. Faith achieve. 
Turning defeat to sudden victory. 

And w’hile Despair sits still with folded hands. 
Faith reaches up and move the Hands of God. 

Sinthice — 


Pray, from what well <if now philosophy 
Hath Magudani tilled her water-jar ? 

Nay, child, proceed — it likes me well to hear. 

Magudani — 

0 aunt, if this were mere philosophy, 

1 would he silent, but ’tis more, far more-- 
Nay all, if thou receive it. From a well 
Of living water I have filled my jar. 

From that new teaching I have told thec‘ of. 
Truth’s very fountain, flowing from the lips 
Of Christ’s Apo-stlc to renew the world. 

Nor without knowledge do T talk of faith 
And of the 1)lossing.s that rain down on it. 

Who with these eyes have seen the leper cleansed, 
The lame man leaping, when the Apostle prayed ; 
So that I longed if only he might come 
To Mailepur, and by the prayer of faith 
The shadow might lie lifted from thine eyes. 
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Long while, or e’er to Mailepur he come, 

My soul from her dark prison may have sped. 

J/afftldttttt— 

Nay, he is come already — ^lie is here — 

And thou must seek him, hear him plead for thee. 
Till open-eyed thou lift thy soul to Him 
Who died and lives again for evermore. 

Sinthice — 

What will thy father, Krishna, say to this ? 

(Enter Krishiot.j 

J/fti/m/ani — 

My father I 
Krhhna — 


Roselmd ! Apple of my eye I 
Never so loved as now 1 

Magudani — 

And wherefore now ? 

Krishna — 


When is a pearl so prized as when it slip 
Back to the ocean from the diver's hand ? 
When is the sky so fair as when it glows 
With the last lustre of the dying day ? 

Or song so sweet as when its inelndy 
Baiuts on the note that brings it to a close ? 
That incense is the sweetest *ve inhale 
But for a moment from a breeze asl r;i.v 
^lid linden blossoms or wild jessamine ; 
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Thoie flowers most fair that quickest fade away, ■ 
Those hours most kind that journey on apace, 
Turning to memories of some happiness 
We hardly knew, till it had winged its flight. 

Magudaui — 

Thy fledgling, father, hath not left the nest. 
Krishna — 


Soon ’twill be empty and the bird have flown. 

Tlie heir of Gondophares came io-day 

And for thine hand hath made his princely suit, 

With such enihellislimunt of poesy 

My soul hath caught (he fever of his song; 

And all the eve’s astir with linnet wings 
And trenihling with the sung of nightingales. 

Magttdani — 

O, father dear, I never knew thee thus ! 


Siathice — 

Have patience, niece — it cannot last for long, 
If I know aught of Krishna. 

Krishna — 


8o the world 
Stifles its singers, hut I am content : 

Proud that for Krishna’s daughter comes the heir 
To Kandalmr, Kabul, and Taxila, 

And leads hemp the staircase to a throne, 

Where she shall n^ign as queen in Ntirankot ! 

My Magudaui and no other maid — 

Not even the daughter of Mahadevan. 

Uow, Bosehud, wile thou like to be a queen ? 
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Magudani — 

Right well, my father, so I lie hit queen. 
Yet I would dwell as ghully in a hut 
As in a palace, if I kept his love. 




What dowry doth he ask for wedding her ? 
Belike enough to test our willingness 
To spend in huts the remnant of our days ! 


Krishun — 


Dowry he asks not any — only prays 
That in her hand she bring an olive branch 
I’or peace perpetual ’twixt our rival states 
Long us their happy union shall I'lulure. 

Sinlhice — 

Brought he no gift in token of his love 
Bor Magudani ? 


Kriahua — 


In sooth, 1 had forgot. 
It waits heron tin; threshold. Hither, slaves! 


{Attendants adeanee, hnuyinif rvila of rarions eolonra, 
golden anklets, bangles, etc.) 


Krishna — 

These playthings will engrass an hour at least. 
■ 0 I will henct'. Come, kiss me t*re T go. 

And may the curtain t)f thy lieauty-sUwp 
A store of happy dreams in waiting keep. 
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{Emhrnvcn Mogmlaui^ then exit y MttffUiitnii exawinea the preaeata. 

The voice of Hod ia heard atHging mthonty 

Gad-^ 

If a Ktray flower should fall 
Low at my feet, 

Tis for niy heart to wear, 

Hut if a thurii, to bear 

Pain for thee, sweet. 

If but a «;Ianee from llioe 

On me should ^Icam, 

It should fall sdftcr far 
Than ray of evenins? star, 

Star of niy dream ! 

If but a note of thine 

Answer niy son^, 

Then through my houI a^low 
.Music divine shall flow 
All a year lon^. 

« 

{iJuriiig fhe aerenade^ Mngvdani goea mi and afaada mi the 
tjaicoag. When it in vver ahe ainga in repig ) — 

Magtidani — 

Take up the ruac that falls 
liow at thy fret, 

Red as my love for thee, 

Fragrant as thine for me 

Glowing and sweet. 
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Sinthiee-^ 

What is the girl a-doing P {Calls) Magudani, 

’IIh time thou wert abed ! Go Nari, go, 

Bring back thy mistress. "I'is enough of love 
For one day’s wooing, and the hour is late. 

(iVari goes and returns tcifh Wigndani. Shithice rises) 
Goodnight, my child, and mayst thou always be 
Happy as now I see thee. 

Magudani — 

Aunt, goodnight. 

Thou wilt reinpmlx?r ? 

Shithice — 


Ay, I’ll not forget {Exit) 


Jiagndani — 

Thank God for happiness ; Ah, who is there, 

There at the wiiuhiw yonder? Horrible I 
Ijook, Nari, look, and yet it cannot l)e ! 

Xari— 

Why flies the colour mistress from thy cheeks r 

(Through a ichtdoir is looking the fare of Ham Chandra; 
OH being obserred hr ranixhrsj. 

Magudani — 

God help us 1 ’ Twas Ram Chandra. Ht* is here! 

Ram Chandra is this night in Mailepur ! 

Curtain. 

To be ( 'ontinurd 


Fuaxcis a. Judd 
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A DISAPPOINTED LOVER 

Ne’er once I thought it could he ho, 

Our tie of love should sundered be : 

And hearts must pine that once did glow, 

With passion’s purest flame : ah, me ! 

I still felt sure that nought could hap 
To cause estrangement ’twixt us two ; 

Nor dreamt 1 once that aught could sap 
The iMsis of our love so true. 

My faith was firm — My love and I 
United still would run our race ; 

And death, at length, when eamc it nigh. 

Would find us locked iu fond embrace. (XidliH Itnhu.) 

•\ roi'l S Ur HAKDR A B A N K R J K A 


GIPSY GIRL 

When you danced last night at the masquerade, 

Clad as a gipsy girl picturesquely, 

When you clattered the cymbals of your tambourine, 
How soon the people about you fadtul away, 

And Iwirren earth was where the floor had been. 

My love, within a wilderness you danced. 

And I alone sat watching you. 

With the campfire between us. 

With the stars peeping down through the loaves. 
Your hair was with flowers bedecked. 

Your ankles, bejew'clled and sparkling. 

How soon to Oipsy-land you transported me, 

When you danced last night at the masquerade. 

Watnb Garb 
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A STUDY OF INDIAN POLITICAL CONDITIONS 

The relations which exist Ijctween India and her govern- 
inent and the status which India holds within the Empire 
have hecn regarded for generations ns a matter of expert 
intelligence alone. Popular opinion has not hitherto been 
consulted or instructed on the subject, and the people of Great 
IJritain have had, perforce, to fulfil their Imperial obligations 
by proxy. So long as the task of governing India devolved on a 
limited nuinbcrof ofTicials, recruited in a particular manner and 
I hereafter charged with the whole responsibility of adminis- 
tration according to the provisions of the existing system, It 
was inevitabh.^ that this should be so. 'I'he system of Indian 
administration, at tlu« outset perhaps as good as any that 
could have l)«*»m desiirned fur the purpose, sull’ered increasing- 
ly, ils time advanced, from a certain rigidity of structuri*. 
Kvery year brought fresh iiulications that it could Ihj regaided 
only as a temporary <*xpedient, but tin* difHculty remained of 
how and when it eould be best replaced and who would have 
ilic wisdom and courage to stand sponsor for the changes that 
innst come. 'I’lic war broiight the occasion, and the jxissing 
of the ^lontagu-Clu'lmsford Act introduced a comprehensive 
scheme of reform which was otlicially inaugurated in .lanuary, 

It was iiaturiil to look to these ecnistitutional rt'forms for 
a b(‘fterinent in existing conditions and, with time, the 
growth of expi'rieiua* ami tin* development of capacity : it 
would have occurred to few to anticipate an immeduite 
and radical alteration of outlook, or an activity which would 
s’traightway expre.s.s itself with vigour ami practical etVect, 
^ct the ii'torins ha 'o already produced results to surpass all 
axpectations, relea.sing, as they have, long-stored energies, 
•md revealing capacities the existcnet* of wltich was 
21 
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unsuspected because they have hitherto found no legitimate 
outlet. 

The changes which have been brought about in tli(> 
Indian administration have expressed themselves in nn 
respect with greater significance than in India’s relafinn to 
international adairs. The power of an international publk- 
opinion is now rt^coguised as of the first importance in 
securing a just settlement of disputed points among the 
free peoples of the world. For this reason the method of 
lo-day is to submit (luestions relating to biiman welfare and 
progress to a larger l)ody of opinion than that of the 
parties immediately concerned. An important ri'snlt of this 
free comradeship of experience and its conclusions bidween 
dilTerent classes and dillerent peoples is that relationship 
Isitween the government and the ifoverm'd can no lunger 
continue to be a purely privatt* coneern. The business of 
politics must cease to remain in the bands of a ehosen few 
and political theory is rapidly giving place to lay judgment 
in much that coneeriis onr daily living. 

The recent lieform Act inaugurating in Indhi a iiimv 
j)olicy Avhich is to advance her g()Veiiiment by progressive 
stages towards Home I'ule, has already* to some ext'oit 
brought that country in a line with the .self-guverning eniiii- 
tries of the world. India is no lunger constrained to view 
all outside events through Anglo-Saxon eyes. .So reeejitly as 
in 1010 without a representative even on tlielm|Mn‘ial Council, 
in 1010 she had already an indejMuulent voice at the Peace 
Conference. Since then she has Ixjcn repnjsented in many 
international councils, — at Washington and Geneva in the con- 
ferences of Disarmament and of the liCnguc! of Nation.s, and 
in the International Tjahonr Conference, where her .sjwkesmcn 
played a leading part. For the first time, too, in the history of 
theHritish Finpire an Indian llcpresentiitive has paid a .series 
of official visits hi the Dominion Premiers to discuss the status 
of Indians throughout the Empire. Nor has the energy el 
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Indians been confined to mere oratory or the exchange of 
theoretical opinion. On many matters which have 1)een the 
subject of international discussion, — notably tiiat of labour and 
its attendant problems, — India bas lieen one of the first nations, 
not merely to ratify the Conventions wliich she was bound to 
ratify, but further to tike dehnitc legislative action. 

The sudden emaneiptition of India into international 
politics has produced, incidentally, a somewhat strange 
anomaly. "VVe find Indian opinion tiltering last into the coun- 
try, of which it should be the first and most nnlural concern, 
from other lands and nations ; of continental and American 
peoples engaged in free debate with Indian liNiders on subjects 
mgarding which Groat Britain has bitbi*rto souuht to save her 
llie trouble of reflecting. The old established onler is dissolv- 
ing Ijeforo our eyes : a sliiftini; of relations is takiin; place 
which demands nmch v<?-adjustment of understanding. 
Cliangcs have l)een brought altout with such swiftness that 
pnhiie opinion in Kngland has not yet taken coutit of them, and 
has still to learn that India is nolongi>r a)i Imperial ward whose 
fate is determined and whose fortunes are administered fur 
her by her trustees. Tor, in popular belief, the aneient land 
')•' India is as fixed and static as its own storied Kpics. 
I'roblems of development and expansion and political ideals 
have not suggested themselves in connexion with a country 
which is surely old enough to have stopped growing, 
which, it is assumed, has reached a comfortable maturity 
and settled down, for all time, t»> an unnuestionimr routine I 
This fairy-tale delusion still persists, none the less because 
it is as thoughtless and un-rt*asouing as many another 
legend of childhood. This it is which, confronted with 
the facts of to-day, has given rise to a general attitude 
'd Ixiwilderineiit regarding India,— a .settled persuasion 
that the British go'^'nimeiit has invited chaos and anarchy 
|*y its untimely concessions, eoupled with the hope that 
«'ay still have suflieient jwwer to avert these evils. As 
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a consequence the opinion prevails that there is nothing which 
J3ritish statesmanship or individual eflbrt can further elfect ; 
that Englishmen would do well to keep what authority thcy 
can, with the means at their disposal, and wait for tho fiituri; 
to develop itself automatically. The mood of to-day is to 
regard the romantic tale of Eritish rule in India as finished 
and to look to the sequel as a tedious anti-eliinax of academic in- 
terest alone. This mocsl is accentuated hy the attitude of numhers 
of British othcials of the old rogUne, whr>, suspicious of chan^'c, 
are counting the days until they can retire on their pensions, 
and resign themselves to the prospect of India drifting 
towards an unknown future in which England will liavc 
little lot and less concern. As a topic of popular interest 
India has, without doubt, lo.st (he glamour and fascination 
she once possessed. Her stock of current issues appears 
to be failing, and, in wh.at concerns our personal relation 
with h?r, people are already latginning to live in tin; 
past. 

[n point of fact intelligent interest in Indian alVairs 

was arrested at the time of the transfer of authority rrmn 

the East India Company to the Crown, and still lives oa 

the traditions of tin; middle of last centnrv. In tin; old 

% 

trading tlays. when tlie relations hetwcioi England iiud 
India were more direct and jtcrsonal, in;ith!'r inside nor 
outside of I'arliament was British opinion apathetic or 
ill-informed. The periodical enquiries held in Loinlon, for 
the purpose of renewing the Company’s charter, aroused and 
sustained a ln‘allli,v public inkwest inspired, no donht, hy the 
desire of proilt, hnt honestly desirous of upholding the pria- 
ciple.s of justice, as tin; eon.science of the time conct'ivcd them. 
Only following the change in form of government, with the 
establishment of a special chiss of Anglo-Indian administrators, 
and of the Seendariat system, wjis poj>iilar interest not merely 
dlscoumged, hut practically excluded from the ai'cniw of tin* 
specialist. 
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A certain apathy, a lack of intellectual curiosity concorn- 
peoples with whom one is not likely to have direct deal- 
ings, is a common disposition of mankind. In Eu gland, 
owing, perhaps, to defects of histnriciil training, perhaps, also, 
to geographical situation, it has often .shewn itself, (wen to- 
wards those of the same stock who live across tlu* seas, in a 
general vagueness conctuTiing the map, in a confusion of 
terms when speaking of commonwealth, dominion, colony, 
state, union, as if these names might safely he used as 
sjMionyins. On the subject of the Indian peoples, geographical- 
ly so remote, — differing frf)m them in race, creed, custom* , 
and mentality, the peuphf of fJreat llritain have never been 
instructed at school or uiiiver.sity, in cfnitemporary literature, 
or even in the jness. Occasional brief annomicements, mainly 
of official intei'est until recently, have been really devoid of 
meaning to the average reader, who possesses no background 
of information against which they can be laid to bring them 
into perspective, no sequence of understanding to supply them 
with a context. Nor has ignoraiiee ecu wholly eoutined to 
the general public. The governing classes themselves have 
rarely professed to any hut the ski'tchiest knowledge of Indian 
condition.s and administration, content, as they have been, 
to leave the task of ruling India in tin* hands of a picked 
l)ody of Englishmen. Thus, partly through pre-oceuiwtion 
with home affairs, ])artly through a modest conviction that 
their opinion could he of littb* value compared with that of 
ll>e specialists whose life w:is devoted to the task, they have 
left the country almost entirely to the rule of a little oligarchy 
ol administrators, civil siwvants hy name, in reality constitu- 
tional autocrats. This complete separation of spheres of in- 
ti‘i*est within the Empire has hail its disadvantages as well as 
its manifest uses. The Indian Civil Servant, althoiigh the 
Iwst working years of his life weiv -j'ent in India, although 
India was his cancer, his “joh," his special subject, was in 
«'» ival sense identifled with India. His friends, his 
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iuterestH, his customs, were, like himself, imported : his chi<>r 
ambition has been to do his work well and to get awav 
Secure in his oflice, supreme in his authority, removed many 
thousand miles from the stimulus and restraints of a critical 
public opinion, could it be expected of him that he should 
remain an ordinary mortal, imperfect, fallible, like oilier 
men ? Could there be much inducement to him to see throu>;li 
the eyes of those in subjection to him, or to try to eonviiu!!* 
(with the alternative pi*ospect of being convinced), when Im 
needed only to command ? Thus, when problems arose, as 
problems must arise, especially when the interests of ruler and 
subject are distinct, and frequently at variance, the hope ol' 
India was always to awaken the interest of the Home 
Government and of the llritish public, whore .speech was 
free and opinion more impartial. This desire, which in a 
measure foreshadowed the universal dimiand of to-day,-- tin; 
desire for a just settlement by inimns of arbitration and lay 
judgment, hiis rarely Irneii suspected in England. Had her 
politicians understood it better they would hardly have 
frustrated such hopes b\' referrini; all quesiions to iinai 
chosen from among those very specialists against wlmse 
judgment India sought appeal. Nor, had they reth'i-tcd 
more seriously, would they in so many instances have 
expected of ex-admini.stralors, whosti e.vperienee haii lii.'en 
largely contined to a particular corner of fiulia and to a 
particular type of work, a linal and unerring viwdict upon 
the whole of Inditin life and activity, wherever it pnssented 
difficulties. 

There wjis, no doubt, much excuse for this prowslniv. 
India was a dependency of the Jtritish Empin*, but India is a 
land of which the English were not in a position to undia- 
stand the conditions and social organisation. The machinery 
of government was of Dritisli manufacture, but it had been 
constructed by Englishmen r<‘sidcnt in India built up gradu- 
ally, and adapted to the complicated needs of governing 
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^Tiriety of peoples of widely differing liabits, Iwiliefs, and 
temperaments as one nation. 

As the successor of tlio Moghul Emperors, in sequence 
f)|‘ conquest and even in titular authority, Great Britain’s 
conception of Empire in India has always I)eon, to some 
extent, coloured hy ^loghul ideas, and not the least in respect 
of the strong hand and the personal supremacy of local re- 
presentatives. Hut !Moghiil times and Moghul manners can 
offer no real pjiralhd. The Emperors of Delhi weie an Eastern 
|H‘ople: they lUcule their ahidiiig homo in India: Indian 
iiiierests l)ecame their interests, and a real social fusion took 
place in spite of the underlying antagonism between the two 
races and creeds. The Moghul ruler was not serving a country 
aei'oss the seas, and, even in his oppression he was still seek- 
ing, above all else, the glory of the country whose children 
he opprt^ssed. 

The understanding that arises from daily companionship 
and of cnraiuuiiity of habits ami of interests cannot, with 
ri'ason, be ex|)ect«Ml from Englishmen towards the people of 
India. Ihit a kuowleilge of the plain facts of history is m)t 
bevond their reach, even though liiese are Jiot so accessible 
as they ought to be. I'or it is certain that the common and 
eonrentional misconceptions of India and her peoples, — fanci- 
ful, grotesque, and highly mischievous, — will hold the ground 
until the realities are widely known and frankly discussed. 
It is of real im|M>rtance that the British people, in whose 
hands, to a large extent, the future of India still rests, should 
nnd(‘rstaiid the process of development which has taken place 
•n India during the peritxl of British occupation. ithout 
that tiuderstanding they can nevt*r comprehimd that the 
tecent reforms wore the logical o»ite«>me «>f tin* work of the 
pJist hundred years, and that the concessions therein emhiHlied 
Wore* no more than the tnnly redemption of dctiiiiti? and rc- 
l»eat«!d promises, the fulfilmeut of which has long l)een 
overdue. 
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For nearly a century education has been conducted in India 
on Western lines, English authors and English political 
ideals hare supplied the thought witli which the studeiit’s 
mind has been fed, and a lirst essential of national unity has 
been supplied to this country of a hundred vernaculars hv 
giving it a common language, — English, the language of the 
government. Nourished, as they have been, on British 
ideals of individual freedom, representative government, and 
progi'essive development, is it the fault of India’s “ literate ” 
classes, --if fault it be, — that they have learnt to possess a 
British political temper and instinct for liberty? Rather 
should it be welcomed as the one sure sign of vitnlily in an 
educational system which is otherwise marred by much that 
is burdensome, and irrelevant. 

The turniiig'point in Indian mod(*rn history came, of 
course, with Macaulay’s famous minute of 1830 deciding in 
favour of an English form of education in India. Of this 
minute the historian Sir John Seeh'y wrote : “ Nev«’v rm thi'< 
earth was a more momentous question discussed. Macaulay’s 
minute remains the great landmark in the history of oiii 
Empire considered as an instrument of civili/.aliun. It inark^ 
the moment when we deliberately recognised that a function 
had devolved on us in Asia similar to that wliich Rome fulfil- 
led in Europe.” 

In comment of this p;tssag» ^Ir. (^. F. .Andrews wrote 
in 1912:' “AV’hen we consider what has taken place since then, 
how the Indian Ilenaissaiice which sprang from Macaulay’s 
policy has pointed the way forward to the modernising of 
Japan, China and Corea ; how a rcllex action has opened out 
new inovemetiLs in Persia, Turkey and Egypt; how all the 
great revolutions which have ntconlly convulsed Asia have 
had tliis same cause Ireliind them ; how even greater 
events than these may bo before us in the future ; we can 
then understand that there is much to justify Sir Join* 


' Th§ RenaiiMncf ih India by C. F. Amln-'Wf. 
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SmW’s sentence with respect to Macaulay’s minute— 
‘Never on this earth was a more momentous question 
discussed.’ ” 

The avowed intention of Macaulay in advocating an 
English form of education in India was to anglicise India. 
With a barbarism in cultural matters which was not uncom- 
mon in his day he wished to blot out the great past of Hindu 
and Moslem culture and substitute for it an English mind and 
English manners. In its immediate result his policy had the 
effect of producing a youth which was neither Indian nor 
Knglish, which was out of sympathy with its own culture and 
was more disposed to look to tins West for its ideas and 
motives of conduct. Hut reaction soon .set in. It did not take 
loiu; to prove that it was impossible to ignore India’s long an- 
tecedent civilization. The situation was far better understood 
by llanade, an Indian scholar and reformer of the next 
generation. 

“ The process of grow’th,” he wTote, “ is ahvays slow 
when it has to lie a sure growth. Then' are those among us 
who think that the work of the reformer is eon tilled only to a 
brave resolve to break wit It the jiast and to do what his own 
individual reason suggests a.s proper and litting. 'I’lie power 
of long-forniod habits and tendencies is ignored in this view 
of the inatti'r. The true reforun'r has not to write on a clean 
slate. His work is, more often, to complete the half-written 
sentence.” 

The results of Macaulay’s educational experiment were 
even more moiiientuus than its author h.-id intended, albeit in 
one i sseiitial respect wholly different in kind. The birth of 
an Indian national consciousness really dates from this ejKich. 
The Indian of to-dav is more ardently a son of his own conn- 
try than ho ever was liefore. He is an Indian Iwfore all else, 
— but he has assimilated new ideas. In particular he has Iwen a 
singularly apt pupil of Hritish teaching in respect of political 
ideals and institutions. These have ponetratwl his mind and 
22 
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spirit, have rained his sympathy and admiration when many 
other features of Western culture made no appeal to his im* 
agination, or may have actually repelled him. J3nt the con. 
cept of liberty, progress, representative government and 
parliamentary institutions is not, for him, a possession of the 
British race. He has claimed, rightly and logically, that 
it is his to translate into his own experience. With a wise 
prescience, which may atone for an unnecessary patronage 
of manner, Macaulay himself wrote of this historic reform: 

It may be that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system until it has outgrow'ii that system; that 
by good government we may edue.atc our subjects into a 
capacity for better government ; that, having l)ecome instructed 
in European knowledge, they may, in some future age, 
demand European institutions. Whether such a day will 
ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert 
or retard it. Whenever it comes it will la? the proudest day 
in our history.” Nor was ^lacaulay alone in his vision of 
an India of the future which should govern herself. There 
were not a few broiidminded English administratois in India 
in the old Company days wlio hx>ked to aiitoiunny in hnlia 
as the ultimate goal of British administration. Even beforii 
Macaulay’s time Sir Tlvomas Munro, (lovernor of Madras, 
had raised this same question and bad expressed the conviclion 
that ** we should so cduoite our Indian subjects .-is to eiiahle 
them to govern and protect tbein.selve.s.” Most .signilieant 
too, was th(‘ .admission of the Parliamentary Committee in 
the Act of ISil.*), renewing the Company’s Charter shortly 
after the Great lieform Bill, th.at ” Indians were alive t.o the 
grievances of being excluded from a larger share in th«’ 

executive governinoiit and that such exclusion is not 

warranted on the score of their own incapacity for busim'ss 
or the want of application or trustw'orthiness.” 

The transfer of power from the Company to the Crown 
effected a radical change in the character of British rule in 
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India. It conferred a blessing on the country in delivering 
her from a dual authority, and placing her in a position to 
receive the benefits of material progress and industml 
development. On the other hand the Company had introduced 
into India, incidentally, as it were, individuiil governors of 
personal integrity and administrative genius,— men whoso 
object was good government, not exploitation, who sincerely 
looked upon the responsibility of Indian administration as a 
sacred trust. If such have not been lacking in the Imperial 
government it has certainly been more difilcult for them to 
carry through reforms which appeared to militate against 
the interests of their own privileged order. Witli the rise 
of a large ofltcial class of Anglo-Indian administrators there 
was no departure from Macaulay’s system of education, 
designed to train up a race of men which should demand 
British in.stitutions and enjoy British privileges, but this 
purpose was no longer held in vit'w. With much talk of 
the miasion of Gr^at Britain to rule India solely for her own 
g(KKl ; with, it Is also true, a seneral sincere desire to act 
fairly and equitably by a subject cotint ry, it was not the 
intention of the little oligarchy of British officials to surrender 
]s)sition and prestige,- -whether per.sona'i or Imperial, — for 
a hazy ideal. It is easy to forget the promises of tme’s 
predecessors in office, ami those promises were cheerfully 
ignored by a body of ineti who ftdt, with more reason than 
justification, that, in view of their own superior efficiency 
and training, it were far liettcr to leave things as they 
were, and continue, (lit’, tin* exercise of a benevolent 
di‘spotism. This attitude was the more plausible Itectiuse the 
vast masses of the agricultural population, uneducated and 
unconcerned by the problems of government, were quite con- 
tent to accept the placid security of British rule. Jforeover, 
to the Indian Government was due the livsl sincere effort that 
bad been mtule to solve the problems «)f the many evils and 
Injustices arising from tJie stwial st.agnatioii of the Hindu 
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caste system. Above all, the untouchables, the pariah castes, 
were wholly in favour of a continuance of British rule, under 
which, for the first time, they had received treatment duo to 
human beings, and the chance of rising iii the social scale. 

With all this to its credit, however, the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy fell far short of the brave idealism of the liest of 
the Company’s rulers, who, in a time Avhen the concepts of 
self-determination and the natural right of a nation to govern 
itself were unknown to the public, confidently planmsd to train 
up Indians to desire and demand political self-dominion. 
Posing, not without justice, as tlio guardians and protectors 
of India’s ignorant masses, her rulers havt^ too often forgotten 
to enquire who.se was the resiK)iisibility that India’s masses 
remained ignorant. In denouneing the political theories of 
the small percentage of Western-eduealed Indians as narrow 
and one-sided they have omitted to remedy the ch*fects in an 
educational system which tlicse did but illustrate. 'I’be grow- 
ing demand of Indians f<»r a larger slnvn* in the govennncnl 
of their own country, in aeeordance with the promise con- 
tained in the Act of IS'lfi, might well li.ave gratified a .Mmiro 
or a Macaulay, but from the latter-day official it learned the 
ugly name of disloyalty or .sfidition. 

The steady iticrea.se in political discontent, wiiieli found 
its first organised e.sprussion in the Indian National Cungrc.ss, 
founded in ISS’i, was a natural and logical result of the lessons 
of European ixditical evolution. It was a healthy sign of a 
growing self-respect and need never, if wisely handh'd, have 
been turned into a spirit of hitternitss and open hostility. 
The demand of Indians for a real representation of Indian 
opinion in the government of their country was inspired not 
by a desire for office, nor, at first, by a conscious determina- 
tion to secure complete independence, but because they .soiigid 
a means to redress injustices and ratual humiliations imposed 
upon them by an alien government. In the earlier days ol 
the Comptiny’.s rule they hod submitted to hardships without 
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protest, because the exx)eriencc of India, for generations, had 
inured her to submission. The position is well summed 
up in an illuminating little pamphlet by Canon Davies, ‘ 
published last year, — “ The central problem of India may lie 
stated in a few words. A gieat Asiatic* jieoplo has ac- 
quired, and is increasingly acquiring, a scnsitiv(;ness to 
wounds, old and new, of which it gave no indication 
even a few' short years ago ; or, it would l)e truer to state, 
which Europe could afford to disregard till yesterday. Europe, 
for centuries, lias looked upf>n the Kast as a fair Held for her 
adventures, commercial, p-iliiical, and even n.'ligiou';. To-day 
the East is gaining courage ami determination to declare that 
in no one of these ilelds is she any longer to oe regarded as 
mere material for exploitation of th- West." 

To take an example : — durini; tln^ whole of tlie Company’s 
ride, and for .some time after, an offender against the law, if 
a Kuropen British subject, had special privileges as to the 
mode of trials, the right of appeal, and the right to apply for 
release from custody. In davs wln*n triivolliiig was diflicnlt 
this often amounted lo complete imimmity from jainisliment, 
outside the three Presideney towns where the Supreme Courts 
were established. ^Moreover, in all case.s it was ea.sy to secure 
a much more ieuieut verdict than would have been meted out 
to an Indian offender. The llhert Bill, introduced under the 
symjiathetic V'iceroyalty of l.ord Uipou in 1SS2. “ for the 
purpose of aliulishing judicial disqualifications based on race 
distinctions,’* provoked such violent opposition from the whole 
European community that a compromise was effected which 
resulted in the very principle at stake being ahandon<'d. This 
opposition ao ruthle.ssly carried on by Englishmen was not 
without its effect on liulians. It may truly he .said that the 
inseihsate oppc^sitinii of the English to a simple measure of jus- 
tice gave an impetus and a dinudion to the inuv-horn spirit of 

' iKlia lit thf Pn-ttnl Timr Iw .\. W. ItaTiv*. Ciiinm of Liu kn-w, with a ti>riw*<Til l-y thf 

•Arelihulinp of Cantcrbniy. 
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Nationalism which has continuously gathered force since then, 
gaining stimulus from every fresh opposition to legitimate 
aspirations. And the lesson of the efficacy of agitation has 
never been forgotten in India. 

The political history of India since the lieginning of this 
century is less obscured than during the period of silent 
growth and preparation which preceded it. Following upon the 
partition of Bengal, a measure carried out in dehance of the 
opposition of most of the people concerned, discontent at last 
proclaimed itself, in speech and in action, in agitation violent 
or constitutional, according to the tem})er and opinions of the; 
agitators. A measure of reform (the “ Morloy-!Minto lie- 
forms ”) was grunt(‘d in 190>^ and was succeeded by a brief 
respite from public “ unrest,” but Nationalist feeling conti- 
nued to grow and to exju'ess itself in propaganda and in IxMlins 
of increasing numlters and inniu'iice. After this the (irent 
'War broke out and India’s whole-hearted nilly to the aid of 
Great Britain in danger, her signal services, her voluntary c«)n- 
tributions and sacritices caused her to appear in a luuv relation 
to that country. She fought as a willing and eHg<n‘ ally, aiid 
from the first was promised a new consideration in language 
which held hopes of the treatment due, not to a subordinate, hot 
to a partner. 'I’liis promise wjw redeemed, too tardily as e\ eiils 
counted in those years of crowded uifort and emotion, in Hie 
grant, in .lannary, 1{)20, of a revised constitution, founded 
upon the Montagu-Chelmsford lleport, towards fultilnnnit of 
the pledge publicly announced in August, 1917. 

The Jllontagu-Chelmsford Report was the first oflieial 
document to set forth, in plain judicial language, tho defects 
of the existing system of government, and to acknowledge respon- 
sibility for the demand for political self-dominion, it further 
announced the intention to encourage and satisfy that 
legitimate demand “ by progressive realisation of responsible 
government.”* ” The demand that now meets us from the 

' Kojinri on liifliaii ('uiwtitiitNrtiMl lli>foriiiH, p. pui'i^- 
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educated classes of India is no more than the right and natural 
outcome of the work of a hundred years. There csiu l)o no (jnes- 
tion of going imek or of withholding the education and 
onlightenraent in which we ourselves lielievo ; and yet the more 
we pursue our pi'esent course, without at tlio sjiine time provid- 
ing the opportunities for the satisfaction of the desires wliich 
it creates, the more unpopular and difTicult must cjur present 
government become and the worses the elVect upon the mind of 

India Unless we arc right in going forward now the whole of 

our past policy in India was a mistake. We believe, however, 
that no other policy was right or possible, and therefore we 
nmst now face its logical conseij nonces.” 

This lleport, at once comprehensive and sincere, free alike 
from oificial oniniseieiict! and from tlie desire to eompromise, 
ill however small a degi*ee with Truth, must eventually be 
recognised jvs a tvork of true and enlightened statesman.ship. 
.Vt the moment the greatness of its conception is obscured by 
ilouhls and dilTtculties, by opposition from without and from 
within. It re.sts with the liritish piililie, wliose honour is 
pledged in clear and definite promises, to stand loyally by 
the whole of their declared policy to India, and thus win hack 
till! confidence which recent invents have so severely shaken. 
It would he too lengthy here to dwell upon the thrice unhappy 
incidents which occurred in swift succession to discredit 
lailh ill Ih'itish intentions and llritish promises at the moment 
Avhen these great reroriiis could and should have achieved their 
pacific aim. The movement of opposition from within, which we 
know under the namc'of non-co-operation. Uni by a man of high 
iuid disinterested record, no enemy hitherto of liriiish rule as 
siieli, was begotten of real grievances ami hardships, — for 
the most part still unredivssed, — and was nourished on dis- 
trust and disillusionment. It will certainly continue to block 
the path to reconciliation so long as, and, I believe, no longer 
than the actual experience togidhcr with the immediate 
t'teniory of wrongs endures. 
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Hut the movomont sot on foot by Gandhi has a signiii(>. 
ance in India far iHjyoud that of mere obstruction or opposi- 
tion. His teaching, however one may judge it politically 
however impracticable its social tenets in a modern world, in 
which all the nations must live together in increasing associa- 
tion with one another, has a deeper and more enduring value 
than that of material circumstance or condition, mcaiiin*' 
more profound than any concession, privilege, or status which 
it is in the ijower of authority to confer. Hy addressing his 
teachings, not to Indians of position or iniliience, who possess 
the weapons of spcecdi and of {leii or the protection of patron- 
age, so much as to th<‘ unlettered masses of manual workers 

whose voice was never heard, (iaiidhi has awakened in his 
countrymen a new (unirage, a mmim* of dignity and self-res 
jMJct. If tlio belief of racial superiority, -the one mimitiga- 
ted curse of Hritish rule, — a hidief which is of nuMlern and 
Anglo-Saxon origin, has become an (•ssential arti<rU‘ in the 
creed of the invading Knglishman it has nourished hecaiisu 
Indians, in their apathy, have hi‘en content to acquiesce 
Heirs of a philosophy wliieh te;u*hes patient endurance ainl 
surrender to the Divine will they have t«»o orien shewn them- 
selves, in the di'cadenee of their ancient faith, resigned and 
effortli'ss, lacking tlm sterner qualities of fortitude and of 
lierseverance. The teaehin*^ of Gandhi is acci‘ptahle to the 
Indian spirit heeanse it is in essence both Indian and religi- 
ous, but it has replaced (he old servility with a militant cour- 
age which is ciwtain in time to iiiid its true dinadion and 
achieve its prop.’r purpose. Kniancipiitiou frotn oppressive 

conditions, of whatever nature, can he won only at the price 
of jnn'sonal cndea\'our ; it cannot, he granl(*<l or conferred. A 
new India which pulls her own weight in force of character, 
a.s in united effort, will Tiiiil Iter c.ssuntial place in tlie world, 
whatever administrative cln‘cks she may sufTor, w’hatever Ih* 
the hlnndors or inksoalculations of even an “ inspired 
leader. 
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None the lesii, there is little room for mistakes on cither 
Hide at this nervc-crlsis in the world’s condition. The duty 
of honouring pledges is not more strictly incumbent upon 
the Englishman than is the duty of showing a sincere desire 
for conciliation upon the Indhiii. Protest may be a useful, 
a necessary, weapon upon occiision, but it is not the whole 
armour of man. If Indians have learnt to strive and suffer in 
the cause of their country th(*y would serve her Iwtter still 
by a self-mastery which would resolutely put away the bitter- 
ness of the past and jointly work for the great goal of Smraj 
which they have been invited to pursue. This goal can be 
attained in no way other than by united action, the action of 
English and Indians working together, ]>repared to forbear 
greatly and to forgive much, to look for every cause of en- 
couragement and to accept no (jvidence of dofeat, — except as 
a spur to further effort. — And eucourmrement is not far to 
seek. 

The working of the reforms themselves gives every 
ground of ho|)e. In spite of the <lilficulties attending the 
earliest eleutions there has been no dearth of men of high 
ability and character prepared to undertake the ministries in 
Ihe transferred subjects. In the new Indian Legislative 
Assembly speeches have been weighty ami dignilied, the sub- 
jects debated of real intrinsic interest and importance, and 
the protection inspired by a president above all suspicion of 
partisanship has given to the Indian members a new eonlld- 
enee and faith in the futuie. Sir K. Whyte, the I’resident 
of the legislative Assembly, himself Iswe nitness to debates 
“ well worthy to stand by the side t)f the best debates in the 
Inipi-rial Parliament.” Alnive all else, the actual exercise 
<»t power, by men whose polities had hitherto Iwen contined 
h> theory alone, has awakened in them a /.i*al and enthusiasm, 
si?n8p of respou •ihility and self-Jissurauee which could 
^*'ve lieen gained in no other fashion. It should be of 
.greatest interest to watch the growth of these new 
23 
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national councils. All evidence points to the conclusion that 
Indians had well served up to the responsibility of office in 
all branches of the administration, and the pace of developmuni 
within the next decade may surprise even the most optimistic 
sympathiser. 

Since tlie reforms have now become accomplished fact, 
with every prospect of a continuous future development, it is 
important that we should understand the exact status of uulia 
and the goal which she is encouraged to pursue. So long a'.'i^ 
as in 185S it was announced in the Royal Proclamation made 
by Queen Victoria that her “ Indian subjects wore to ho held 
in equal regard with all other of her suhjecMs throughout (lie 
Empire.” In the Royal rroelamation made by King Genru'e 
in 192U, following the passage of the Governnient of lndi:i 
Bill into law, occurs a sentence of deep importance!, — ” Tliere 
is one gift which yet remains and without whieii the prou'n'"< 
of a country eannol he consummated, —the riirht of a pe))|ilc 
to decide her aitairs and to safeguard her interests.” His 
Majesty further states, “ Bor years, — it may he for general uni>s, 
— patriotic and loyal Tiidians have dreamed of Sir-n-'ij f'.'.* 
their motherland. To-day you have the hegiiiuings of Suvr-iJ 
within my Empire, and the widest scojie ;ind ample op|Kir- 
tunity for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.” This phrase “ my other Dominions” contains the 
implicit assurance that India is heiieefurlh to enjoy the 
status of Dominion and has ceased to rank ns a mere Di'iien* 
dency. As for the relations existing between tlie Ih-llish 
Government and the Dominions the principle of complete 
equality is ftiuliug more and more eoiistant stceeptaiice in the 
language of res{K)nsihle statesmen. On July 9, 1919, hold 
Milner expre.sa]y declared that ” the only passihility of a eoii- 
tiuuanceof the British Empire is a Isudsof out-and-out part net - 
ship Iwtweeu the United Kingdom and the Dominions. I say 
that without any kind of reservation.” Later, on June l7i 
1920, he stated, “ There is no- kind of authority which in praclire 
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(whatever Ixj the theory of the Constitution) the Parliament 
and the people of the United Kingdom claim any longer to 
exercise over the Parliament and peoples of the self-governing 
Uorainions. We frankly accept this position that we are partner 
nations of e([ual status/’ It should remain, therefore, a ques- 
tion of time alone, — so many years more or less according as 
the facts liear witness to a stable and orderly development, 
Ixsfore India enjoys the full rights and privileges of a self- 
governing Dominion. The principle has already Ixsen conceded 
and royal sanction has been given to the task which India 
must now, in her own experience, achieve. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the story of India since 
her destinies wore associated with those of England, and such 
her present status and her aspirations for the future. Of all 
the great movements of the world few have been less recorded 
than that of India’s emergence into modern history as a united 
nat'on. It luw taken place almost unnoticed in the world, 
misconceived and distorted, through ignorance or partial pre- 
sentation of the facts, in the mind of the people which has for 
generations supplied her rulci*s and so ])rufoundly aifected her 
development. 

A popular opinion so long stunted and mi$-sha])en is 
scarcely able to adjust itself immediately to the knowledge of 
new conditions. We may concede principles in theory but it 
involves effort and imagination to translate them faithfully into 
action. The movement which is glowing up towards the 
creation of a world-citizenship, the rising faith in inter- 
nationalism based on the friendship of nations, the modern 
creed of the interdependence of different pi‘oples no less in the 
political than in the economic sphere carries with it certain 
delinite obligations It cannot he rctwicilcd with the assump- 
tion by one power of the destinies of a foreign p»‘ople ; it for- 
bids an adnlt or adolescent eountrv to remain in the tutelage 
of "linority. Yet no doubt each sovereign nation will continue 
to nmke some mental reservation until the p{is.sage of time and 
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the knowledge of new fncts brings a corresponding develop, 
ment of ideas. 

To India, however, the pledge has been given already : her 
status is no longer a matter for conjecture or controversy : her 
emancipation is assured. India is already well on the road to 
complete autonomy : she must at all points test the prin- 
ciple of equal partnership which has been accepted as the 
Irasis of the British Commonwealth of Nations. And will 
this principle stand the test ? “ The overshadowing danger,” 
says Sir Valentine Chirol,' “ and not in India alone, insiy he here 
to-morrow, if not alreiuly to-day, that of a racial conflici. Is 
there any other way t«) avert it than l)y frank recognition of 
racial equality in the sense of rightful opportunity for both 

races, Asiatic and European? The solution will rest with 

the British people all over the Empire. Will the British 
Government and the Dominion Governments and the free 
peoples behind them approach all <(uestions in which India is 
concerned in the same spirit which they have already learnt 
to bring to bear upon questions in which not India but othe 
parts of the Empire jire concerned ? Il’ill they be prepared to 
approach them in the same spirit in which India was welcom- 
ed in times of stress and storm to the liar Conncils and the 
Peace Councils of the Empire ? That spirit was the spirit of 
equal iiartncrrship in a common danger, of eo-upersitioii on 
equal terms in a common struggle, of equal opportunities of 
stieritice in common. It was nobly coneoivcfcl in the womb 
of w’ar. Will it have; died with the war?” 

Is anything really needed further than a simple knowledge 
of facts to replace old prejudice and secure fair dealing and 
sympathetic action ? For l)ettur or for worse India is wedded 
to British polity. Upon these lines she has received her 
training : in this direction lies her progress : by these means 
can her new nationhood achieve its best expression. To ({uute 
again from the llcport of Indian Constitutional B.eforins'- 

> /nrfin tHd and A«tr, XVr, !•)>. Mfl A 'Ml. 
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(p 149, pam. 180 ),— “As power is given to the people of 
}i province or of n Dominion to manage their own local 
affairs, tlioir attachment liecomes the stronger to the Empire 
which comprehends them all in n common bond of union. 
The existence of national feeling, or the love of and pride in 
a natioivil culture, need not conflict with, and may indeed 
strengthen, the sense of meml)er$hip in a wider common- 

wisilth The Empire which includes the French of Canada 

and the Dutch of South Africa — to go no further — cannot 
in anv case be based on ties of race alone. It must depend 
on H common realisation of the ends for which the Empire 
exists, the maintenance of peace and order over wide spaces 
of territorv, the maintenance of freedom and the development 
of the culture of each national unity of wliich the Empire 
is composed.” 

]tIoreovor, it is just and right to recognise that many 
Encli-shmen, members of the Indian Civil Service, have 
generously admitted the Iwnetits of a new system which their 
order, with few exceptions, opposed : tiiat their conversion, 
if late, has Iteoii sincere and whole-liearted. These have 
accepted with readiness a change whicli has eflected a much 
more harmonious adjustmeut ol relationship towards Indian 
leaders than was possible under the old rcti'me. An imme- 
dwte result of those altered relations is that India in)w looks, 
not as Itefore to the Dritish Parliament, but to the Govern- 
ment of India for justice and lor the interpretation of her 
wishes. This is no longer an alien power that governs her : 
it has become her government. 

The idea of Empire to-day is very different from that 
which was taught during the last century. The belief that 
a country which was “won by the swortl must he held by 
the sword,” is no longer universally acci*pfed, — but it is by 
no means obsolete. The iwwer of a phrasis is more potent 
tlwn logic to many to whom the effort of individual thought 
is distasteful. It would la* well if those wlio look for safety 
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only in custom would remind themselves that the linos oi 
development laid down by the Indian lleforins are neither 
novel nor revolutionary in the history of Empire. 

Th(( founders of the lioman dominion both planned 
and achieved an organic unity within the Empire hv 
granting full rights of citizenship and allowing an almost 
complete local autonomy to the nations that oamo undi>r 
the sway of Rome. The phrase of Tacitus “ iin peril mi 
ac libertas ” is no mere tiguro of speech, and it was a 
source of pride and no sign of subjection among the 
conquered nations to bo able to say ** civis liomanus sum.” 
A certain Gri'ek of Cilicm in Asia !Minor, a province under the 
Roman Empire, was once taken prisoner in Jerusalem. “.\nd 
as they bound him with thongs Paul said unto the centurion 
that stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 
Roman and uncoudemned ? TVlien the centurion heartl hat 
he went and told the chief ca]>iain, .saying. Taki.* heed wlial 

thou doest : for this man is a Roman The chief captain abo 

was afraid after he knew that he was a Roman and liecausi 
he had iKnind him.” Ij;iter when St. Paul was in (laiiger of 
being torn in pieces of the iiiultitudt? by reast.n of his pre.urh- 
ing, this .same chief captain rescued and .sent him under an 
escort of two hundred soldiers ;ind tliree score and ten horse- 
men and two hundred s{M!armcn under eommand of two 
centurions to the Roman (lovernor at Ciesarca, to whom ho 
explained, "'i'his man was taken of the Jens and should have 
been killed of them : then came I with an army and re-seiied 
him having understood that he was a Roman.” Such was the 
sanctity of person which the lioman citizenship conferred on 
an obscure young man of the outlying provinw of A^ia 
Minor ! And this Roman imperium, found upon autonomy 
and equal privilege, secured to civilized Euro|)u, North 
Africa, and the Nearer East the blessings of peace, 
plenty, and orderly development for a jMjriod of four hundred 
^rs. 
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Truly in political development and Imperial organisation 
there is nothing now under tiie sun. The “ great constitu- 
tional experiment” of granting to India a form of government 
which shall develop in progre.ssive stages towards complete 
autonomy has found few public chamjnons in England even 
after the event. Expediency, moral obligation, necessity 
imposed by tbe new lines of democratic evolution which Great 
Jb'itain has inaugurated, are the answers variously given to a 
public which is still reluctant and unconvinced: but even the 
most progressive of politicians iM*gard it as a vent uve of faith 
founded, in some degree, upon a t^uixolic idealism. Have 
tlio teachings of the classics heconic a dead letter to such an 
extent that the plain lessons ol history are no longer rcinem- 
hered ? In the early days of this era. when there was no 
“world-opinion,” and when many of tin? provinces of the 
ilonian imperiuin were scarcely iMneru'iiig from tin? ignoranc«? 
of harbarisin, Augustus saw that freedom and eipiality were 
the only possible conditions of a last iiu; union and coiiteni- 
ment. “ The governed knew,” writes the historiati Warde- 
I'owler, ‘Mbat they mi'.'bt expect to be ]iroiect<?d from enemies 
nitliiii and without the limits of the Umpire and that thet 
might hope to rise eventually to the politieal status of their 
rnler.s.” 

The conception of a Cominonw(‘altli of Nations is still 
"liler than Home, but the tinn*s were perhaps not ready for its 
cslablishineut. I’riniuin Grains homo.” Historians have la'en 
teo much da/.xled by tin* phenomenon of Alexander's victories 
t" devote much time to his ide.-ils. U is death cut slmrt the 
fullilinent of them and n?served it to the days in which we 
b'’e. Neither love of eoin|Uest nor the desire of earrying ( Jreek 
Mhvis to the East was the whole of Alexander's :imhition in 
kis advenlur(?s in Asia, .\hove all els4' In* dreamed of a 
"‘"■Id-Empire, in the souse of establishing not dominion and 
overlordship but eu-operation and common uudt>rsiandiiig 
ke.wceti the peoples and the nations. His Macedonian 
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followers, w'ho murmured and chafed at his methods, were 
the reaotionaiy public of the day ; but they surrendered 
unconvinced to a w'ill which they dared not oppose. To 
Alexander belongs the idea of bringing together the East and 
the West, — and he knew them both, — in a composite civilijui- 
tion to which each should contribute, according to its kind. 
His conquests were to be but the pitdiide to a real fellowship 
of nations, not ruled despotically from above but blended 
in willing union of race and of thought. Then; have been 
great statesmen in modern times, but no Alexander ; and 
there has always been the reactionary public of Macedonian 
followers.” Great statesmen have introduced into India 
those elements of thought and of progress, which, united In 
her own great culture, have nuule of her a single nation, 
and developed in her a strong sense of liberty and national 
aspiration. The average oilieiat, without malice, but eiiually 
without imagination, has forgotten both promises and 
progress, and his forgetfulness, in successive general ion.« 
has engendered a spirit of distrust and hostility which 
make even the pledge of partnership a thing misjhti, 
to be accepted, at best, with reserve, lest events should once 
again cheat of fultilment. 

In the genius of Empire Great iiritain has been less the 
pioneer of the modern world than the successor of the ancient. 
Neither in power of conquest nor of administration has she 
surpassed, in any real degree, the acliievements of llonian 
arms and Koniun statesinaiisliip. 'I'he ])iirposc of her destiny 
is different in kind, — the compelling influence of the instinct 
and interpretation of Lilierty. Wherever the English have 
adventured there the seeds of liberty have been scattered : 
their speech, their literature, their institutions have carried 
these far and w'ide. This quality it is whiiOi has made English- 
men, whether they wished it or no, sometimes even in deliaiu'c 
of their deliberate designs, tl>e greatest emancipators of tlu 
world’s races. It is a vain thing to light one's destiny. 
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mistaJcing this, her natural, purpose for the obligation to 
imposo lavr and order, — often to the detriment of development 
and growth, — and to enforce submission to a masterful autho- 
rity, Great Britain has invited many a political difficulty 
which has baffied and eralKirrassed her, whether on her own 
soil, or that of other countries where she has been supremo. 
In liberty there can be no monopoly, no preference. Practice 
must illustrate profession if it is not to lie overthrown. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations, this latest political 
form in which the spirit of lil)urtr has become incarnate, is 
at once a witness to Great Britain’s achievement and a 
challenge to her good faith. By nothing less than eager 
and intelligent co-operation with every partner in the Common- 
wealth, with those, alM)VC all, whom repression has embittered 
and estranged,— by long patience, if need be, until normality 
is restored, —can proof 1h? ottered of the fruits of that 
<m(xl-will which is the only true foundation for a sure and 

r?' 

lasting peacu. 

E. Aon'es 11. Haagh 
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A POUCE COURT IDYL 

The door of the chamber was opened wide. 

And the Beak stepped forth with stately stride, 

On to the dais his way he took, 

On his face he wore a learned look 

Which seemed to say, this from me you can take, 
I’m a learned Beak who makes no mistake. 

On reaching his scat he I)owed quite low, 

To the audience, who stood row Iwliind row. 

Those who were present returned the nod. 

With a pleasant smile at the little tin god. 

The magistrate sat in his high biicked chair. 
Adjusted his specs, looked up with a glare. 

There’s much, too much, noise in thtf court, .said he, 
Oh, where and oh, where can that sergeant bo ? 

A constable jumped as it he were shot. 

Cried array baproy, what tommy rot ! 

Straight thro’ the door he went like a strjak. 

At his knees he looked uncommonly weak. 

The sergeant he saw in a cloud of smoke 
Laughing as if he had cracked a joke. 

The constable shouted, his hands in the sir. 

As if he were in the last throes of despair. 

Sergeant »ahih, ap kahan ehala yitt 
Magistrate ay«, bauth goolmal kia. 
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The sergeant slunk in with his face like a mask, 

And was taken at once by the Beak to task. 

These people are holding a big pow wow, 

You should have been here to stop the row. 

The sergeant roared silence, now baito you sweep. 
You’re enough to make the angels weep. 

He cursed them all roiind and swore most hearty 
At a rather remarkable stout old party 

Whose legs alone were seen in the air 

As she went thro* the seat of a bottomless chair. 

Silence at last in the court was restored. 

The mi^btrate then took up his board. 

Bam Bux, he roared. Bam Bux stood forth 
Shivering to meet the magistrate’s wrath. 

You have the cheek, the magistrate said. 

To say you were beaten and left for dead. 

You’ve bruises, abrasions all over your body 
Made by some person.s, the sellers of toddy, 

Because you offered a pice for a drink 
Then filled yourself like a bottomless sink, 

I fail to see a bruise or abrasion 
Your complaint appears to be an evasion 

Of truth, in fact a disgracefulllie, 

You’d better dear out, vamose, yes fly, 

If I lose my temper you’ll quickly find 
How I deal with naeals and men of your kind. 

Yhe com plai nant stepped down with a crest-fallen look 
And out of the court his way he hetook. 
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A young lady stepped up with a smile on her face, 

Your worship, they’ve turned me out of my place 

In Kinderdine Lane, yes, I’ve paid my rent. 

I don’t quite know what my landlord meant 

I’ve enhanced your rent you can’t pay so 
I’ll keep all your luggage but out you go. 

I’ve therefore run hanl with might and with main 
Straight to your worship from Kinderdine Lane. 

Dear me, said his worship, that sounds very sad, 

Your landlord indeed must Iw very had. 

Uc’ll have to be punished, that’s very clear 
That’s a neat camisole you’re wearing my dear. 

The young lady nodded, sighed, shook her hea<l. 
Nothing doing, your worship, she smilingly .said. 

The pleaders all sniggered, tnth I tnah '. said the clerks. 
His worship is up again to liis larks. 

The magistrate frowned, pulled down his vest 
Uoni soil muttered hc>, I’ve forgotten the rest, 

I know that it deals with something quite shocking, 

A garter, a foot or a pretty girl’s stocking, 

I was not aware it applied on the whole 
To a pretty young lady’s neat camisole. 

Next rushed up a man all dressed in yellonr. 

Your worship, your worship, he loudly did Ijellow 

What on earth’s the matter ? there’s no need to shout. 
Where’s the court sergeant ? just turn that man out. 

Your worship, your worship, to my tale lend an ear. 

My story is sad and you really must hear. 
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Hy family members, all hearty and halw, 

Are dying of measles, I wish to impale 

Myself thro’ the belly on two or three rods 
In order to satisfy some of the gods. 

But I can’t do so without your consent. 

And down to the ground in obeisance he bent. 

Oh, go to the devil, low muttered the Beak, 
Adjusting his specs, ho proceeded to speak. 

It is not in my power to assist you to heaven 
On one or two rods or even on seven 

If I wero to do so I’d lie in a fix 
Suicidal abetment, three hundred and six. 

Who would then pay the Barrister’s fee 
'J o come into court and defend me ? 

In at the door came a warrior bold. 

Lot by a man bearded and old. 

Ob, I feel so nervous, the warrior said, 

As he by his henchman forward was led. 

I don’t like this crowd I am very upset 
The court is so hot I’m terribly wet. 

He had on glare glasses and looked all around. 
Till the nice-looking damsel he presently found. 

His eyes lighted up his glare glasses behind, 
Ha! ha! muttered he, by Jove what a find ! 

forgotten his nerves, his case, the heat, 

His intention to secure a seat. 

Before his eyes the vision rose, 

Of dainty figure dressed in clothes. 
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Close«fitting hat and Rhoes to match, 

No other girl on her a patch. 

The effect on him, as fire on tow. 

Within his breast his heart aglow. 

He longed to press the vision bright. 

To his fond heart and hold her tight. 

And kiss away all her alarms. 

While she lay snugly in his arms. 

He caught her eye, she shook her head, 

No, no, my friend, I’m newly wed. 

There stands ray husband near the door, 

If he sees you I bet the floor 

Will be acquainted with your head. 

And prove to you you’ve been misled. 

The warrior bold glanced quickly round 
And near the door the man he found. 

He felt o’erpowered by the heat. 

And sank back quickly in a seat. 

The board was then called on apace. 

The Beak thro’ it did quickly race. 

The court was clear, his work well done. 

He looked at the clock, the clock struck one. 

The Beak then turned and cracked a joke. 

Then left the court to have a smoke. 


D. SwnrHOB 
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The Fntnre of Indian Politics : Annie Besant, D. L., Tlieo»>ophical 
Publishiniir House, A«Jyar, Madias. 

A book by Mrs. Besant is a welcome event and the present one has 
all the nualities which we have learnt to sissociate with her writinc^s. In 
this book she takes her stand on the |irinci)>le that ultimate freedom for 
India under British rule is inevitahle. In the Iniiodiietorv chapter, she 
(fives a bird’s eye view of the rdaiioiis of India and Britain to the end of 
The East India Company and the upshot of the Company rule, is, accord- 
ing: to our author “ tragic beyond word>*.” The (Company made treaties 
and broke them, or forced them if more convenient; it cheateil, robbed, 
murdered, oppressed, — and built an empire in about a century ” (p. 13). 
The first chapter, entitled ‘ Hv .SV// * takes us from the lir&t Indian 
National Congress to the outbreak of the Kiiropean War in 19U. Mrs. 
llcsaiit attempts to show that the se**d of the C uiigress was planted by the 
Th<*osophical Soeiety at its conveiiticMi in the} ear !>St. But much niav 
be iiardomd to those who have much loved. (Iiapter II deals with the 
reaction of the (Ireat War on India and the growing demand for the 
rceognitioii of India’s claims for freedom. I'he next two chapters are 
devoted to what is called “ The great .Agitation though this name is 
more appropriate for the present iinn st. After an illuminating account 
of the different factors which cuntributed to the national awakening 
(Cli. VI), we are introduced to the ci ntral |•lohll■In cf the l»iK)k, *' The 
butiire oMndian Polities.” It is whether India shall remain within the 
British Empire nr get out of it and win a solitary independence. To the 
present writer, the ipieslion has a ttavour of uuivnlity. Even the leailer 
»f the non-co-operation movement does not want to break the British 
connect ion. The rebuke he administered t-» Mr. (\ F. Andrews for en- 
tertaining notions of independence is certaiidy within the knowledge of 
.Mrs. Besnnt but galling treatment sometimes provokes even the mildest 
of men to play with such notions. If Ui uter is to be believed, even that 
moderate politician who has as mueh faith in (he mission of the British 
Em]iiro as Mrs. Bcsaiit declared in Canada that India's connection with 
the Empire was conditional on fair tnaiinent. We shall be unjust to 
Mrs. Besant, if we think that she stands np for British oonneetion at any 
price. So according to all schools of |iolitieal thought, tlie grant of freedom 
to India is the only guarantee for her connection with Britain. L nder 
the chapter Thr Revolutionary Movements,” the author deals with the 
nse and fall of the non-eo-o|)eniUon movement. Her usual urbanity and 
lairness fail her here and her treatment is markcil by a want of sympathy. 

is a pity that while writing this account she did not remember her own 
words on a previous page, " Let us now all work together for the c>>minon 
motherland and be rivals only in devotion to her,” a fine sentiment easier 
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to express and advise tlian to practise and emulate. The book closes with 
an account of the ways and means for self-determination. 

The book is lhroup:hout interesting and admirable as re^rds stylo 
and those who share Mrs. Hesn lit ’h political views will have reason to ho 
grateful for the support ol so brilliant and iK^rsiiasivc an ailvoeate. 


K. 


Rabindranath : His Mind and Art and other Essays; bv KuhukI. 
Hath Das, H.A., Indian Hook Club, ('aleiitta 

The book is a miscellani'ous mllectiMii of iXfr. Das’s impressions of 
Rabindranath’s poems and Hank ini’s novels with .a foreword liy l’rofe.(isor 
Sivaprnsad Hhattacharva of the Preshleney (’ollcije and an essay on 

ot RMndrauafh'M tt ori- hy l*roiV.v<iir Nn'|ienilra ('haiidra 

Banerjee. JFr. Hhattaelnirya says in his inti-rostin^ furewunl you in; 
Kuinudnath wrolo nmoh of this — while he was a stiidi-nt at Ibij-shalii 
and while he was still in his teens ami what hi‘ has writen shows fine 
taste and vast readini;. llis Knt;li>h remliMim^s of the )u>(Mns and his 
critical appreciations are of ahi«;h i»rd«‘r ” and we have no douht that tiie 
hope of the writer <»f the |»refaee that with tlu.‘ advance in years and ex- 
perience, he will euntiniie to delii;hi more and more inerea^'iiii; cirele of 
readers ami admirers,” will he ftiliilKd. 

K. 


English Prose, Vol V; Mrs. Gaskell to Henry James (The World’s 
Cla.ssics No. 22.*5, price Two Shillin;;s). 

This is an excellent antholiii;y of Nineteenth ('»-ntiiry Pn»sc eovcrinij 
an area of varicHl jiro-c achicveinciifs which iiracfically ri‘|irescnt a sort i»f 

movement in KiiL;lish liti*raliirc from I SI (I to the end of ihc ceniurv i»- 
dicatin;; the characteristics of the new prose so suit able f«>r short essays 
and lucid iiHrrative.s. 

A careful reader will discover here flic landmarks slmwiiii: how ^gradu- 
ally the Latinised rhetorical style of the masters of prose in the latter h;df 
of the Kii;hti.'entli (Vntury became replaced by an elastic, sut;i;estiyc, vivid, 
graceful and luiinorous one favoureil mainly by the novelists. Tin's evolu- 
tion is well illustrated by this little book, witliiii its limits, es|H»eially iw 
selections from (laskell. Brown, Thackeray, Dickens, (Charlotte Bronte, 
Meredith, S. Butler and IFeiirv Janie.«. Oiticism proper finds its rifjnt 
place through Ku.skiii, Lowell, Arnold and Pnter, and the historical lirose ot 
♦he new age is reprcscnlefl by Fronde’s Karly Protestants.” 

One may join issue here and there with the editor ftlr. Peacock, who 

is an excellent judge and discriiniiiating critic in this matter, as to o 

precise right of the selected piece to claim the honour of pre-eminent y 
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npceamting iti uthor ; yet, on the whole, the anthology ig quite represen- 
tative iDjehanoter, ehowg the editor’s nice digerimination and gonnd criti- 
cal jndgntont beeidee affording excellent reading to all lovers of >n)od 

K . It ie no small recommendation that the volume is indjied 
s price. 

J. G. B. 


. i V 

The Shuttimg ; Iqr Ge-Zay Wood, B.A. (Yale), M.A. 

(Harvard), pp. B72. Priee Five dollars ; Fleming H. Ilevell Companv. 
New York, 1982. 

The author h an educated Chinese and has been long resident in 
America. He.was a member of the Chinese Delegation at the Washington 
('onfereuce and had, therefore, unique opportunities of studying the question 
he* deals with. The Shantung question offers an interesting study both 
from the point of view of international law and international polities. 
Mr Wood’s exposition of his case is both lucid and able, and he has pleaded 
China’s cause to the satisfaction of all imi>artial critics. The appendieei 
will prove invaluable to those who want to examine the evidence on 
which Mr. Wood bases his coucliisions. 

S. N. S. 


A Hitton of Land Tenons in England; by J. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D., 
Principal, A. M. College, Mymensingh ; Publishcilby Kar, Majumdsr&Co., 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Ghosh’s History of Land Tenures in England is the first work 
of its kind by an Indian. For the choice of bis subject the author has 
forestalled criticism by offering an apology in the Preface. Although I do 
not share his view that the study of laud tenure of England — a system 
Iieeiiliar to that conntiy*— is of much practical use in solving the land 
problems or shaping the land policy of our country*. I have no desire to 
doubt tire sincerity of his eonvietion. The author has made bold to adout 
a theme which rightly or wrongly, has attained a notoriety as a difficult, 
niqiopalar and evpn an unprofitable branoh of study and has flung himself 
mrt and soul into tlw smrit of the various e]x>ehs of a distant land that ha 
depicts. ^ Toon average English student the history* of Real Property* of bis 
country* is more often than .not a dull and dreary branch of learning which he 
wuld fain eiohaw^ But Mr. Qhosh's love of' adventure takes him beyond 
tnc seas and he finds ftweinatioB in " fresh field and pastnres new,” The 
work imelf is the ontCjoane of a fiairly eltensive ami intensive study of the 
■iwntnre . belriim ' on the anbjeet in the course of which a oonsideiable 
■ttount cl tore^ maMcr had to Ito amimilated. The leeuU is a freedom 
26 
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of movement and boldnese of utteranoe ench as oonld only come of a 
thorough mastery of the subject. Reco^pised views on the subject have boen 
put forward and tested in the true spirit of research and adopted or rejected. 
In several cases, however, the author has no views of his own to ofFer ajiarl. 
from justifying or criticising .those of others in his own way on availalK* 
data. The b^k is admirably well-written. The exposition has variou> 
merits to commend itself. The dignity^ of the subject is combined with 
suavity of diction, economy in woids with eiBcieney, brevity with lucidiiv, 
descriptiveness with narration of dry facts. Sometimes a world of i<li as 
is crowded into a single sentence which, though compact, is never a heavy 
reading. The style seldom, if ever, suffers from affectation or lack of 
cohesion and invests a somewhat prosaic sul^'ect with a charm all its own 
which renders the whole an agreeable reading. The subject has received 
such a treatment in Mr. Ohosh’s hand as can well claim the commeiid«atioii 
of the discerning critic and the book can legitimately aspire to recognitimi t\< 
one of the standard works on the subject. Having regard to the quality of 
the w'ork a bibliography and an index would bo useful appendages to tlm 
volume. 


S [TARIM BaXKSJKI 


Report of the Superinteiident, Archaeological Survey, Burma 

(For the year ending Slat March, 

This small volume of some 63 pages contains the report of the activi- 
ties of Mr. Diiroiselltf, the Su])eriutendent of ArcliaN)losrieal Survey of Buniia, 
for the year 1921-23. It also includes some interesting c«*ntribution.s from 
Maung San Shwe Bu, the llony. AreluiMdogieal oHierr for Aniksin and 
Maung Mya, the Arclueological Assistant. We will {»siss over the det.niis 
connected with the office routine which cannot interest any scholar uut.^iJc 
the Archaeological Department, but deal with matters oi general ini|K)rtaiie(S 
one b.vone. Mr. Duroisclle (pp. 5-6). has removed the so-called ** Pillars of 
Victory at Pegu from the list of Ancient Monuments to be inaintaincd l>y 
the Imperial Government. He has raised {lertincnt objections ti> liie 
identification of Kw.ftram mentioned in the famous inscription ol 
BUjendrachoIa I with (dri) KhettSra or old Prome in Deltaic Uiirina 
1919, pp. 24-25). He is of opinion that the ideiitification rests moiylv on 
* fortuitous phonctical resemblance.’ Following an old local trwlitioii ho 
takes the Pillars * as commemorating the first emcrgi*noe of this part ot the 
country from the waves.’ The subject being of great importance lor llu* 
early history of Burma should engage the further attention of the scholars. 

On pages 14-16 Mr. Duroiselle draws our attention to the images ol ihf 
Earth goddess (/Kaiiundafe^raiMwUafS) found in Burmese pagoiliiJ*- 
She is represented as " a gracious woman either standing or ssateii ww 
having brought the thick trese of W hair over her left shoulder before nor 
breast is in the act of squeezing water out of it.’ She is ^riiig 
to the Bodhisatta nn^r the tree of wisdom not long before he b^nie i 
Bnddhik. Tlie images are important in view of tne fact that this gouie^ 
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in this attitude has not yet been found in India, she bein^ nearly ahvay* 
rcpruMoted as emerging from the earth with a vase in her hand. 

On pages 17 to 21 we are informed about some important discovery 
of frescoes on the walls of the Kyanziltha cave at Pagan. Some of them 
mpresent Mongol personages ; others show a symmetrical pattern in which 
crosses occupy a prominent place. Mr. Duroisclle takes these to be un- 
mistakably Christian crosses and infers the presence of a number of Chris- 
tian warriors with Kublai Khans invading troops. It is unfortunate that 
no photographic plate of this fresco is furnished with the report and in 
the absence or this it is not jios-sible for us to decide whether these signs 
on Buddhist cave walls have only ornamental signilicance or have a religi- 
ous meaning. Even if thi* lather is true they might be a form of Svasiika 
sign so common in Indian sculpture. In view of these facts we are dis- 
posed to agree with » r. Lewisohn when he observes that the deduction 
oF Mr. Duroiselje is rather a bold one. 

In paragraph 38 is given a short guide to the city and pilacc of Man- 
dalay * the most imposing example of woovlen architecture in the world.’ 
Th.j guide should prove instructive. Mr. Duroisclle has propounded an 
itilcresiing theory about the pan-Asiatic charactiT of these wooden places, 
a jiemsai of which will more than repay any scholar intcresteil in Indian 
urcliiteolure. It may be addeil that the great wall round the city of Patali- 
)iutra was made of wood and so was probably the wonderful Maurya palace. 
Tli'^ theory offers the only explanation to the remarkable laek of archi- 
tpei'.iral remains in the Pre-A^kan period. 

Ill conclusion wc would urge the iu<*tssity either of using liiaeritic 
marks or if this is ex|iensive to use tl va*id*j tn script in writing Sanskrit 
Words and {sissages. 

IIkmchandra IUt 


The Oambridga History of India, Volume I, Ancient India, Edited 
by K. .1. Rai>son; Cambridge Vniversity Press. 

We hail the present volume as a most v.'iluable contribution to the 
study of India’s jiast history. Nothing at all so el .borate and .able has 
hitherto lieen written on the imlitioal, social, and economio conditions of 
Ancient India from the earliest times i«» the middle of the First Century 
A-l>. It is only to be regretted that the liislory of the religiou.s movements 
of the iieriod, specially of the orthodox Hindu faiths, ha.s hardly received 
the. attention it deserves. 

t^iliku ^ Oxford History of India, tlw present volume is not the 
work of a sinji|;W*Vuithor, but is built up of chapter# bj siiecialirts who hove 
wpliiriHi at first hand the main souroes of information. The results obtained 
J these scholars havo bean eoM>rdinated, to a certain extent, by the editor 
'J," otter than Prohasor lUpson of the Vniversity of Cambridge. 

‘ I rofessor nosda no introduction to the student of Indian History. A 
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prinee »mong orientaliato, he has always been noted for his welUbalancd 
mind and catholic spirit. He works out every question for himself, vet 
without being excessively fond of novel theories. If the book is lucky in 
its editor^ it is no less fortunate in securing the services of a brillianl 
galaxy of writers including such well-known names as Keith, Rhys Davids, 
Hopkins, Thomas, Barnett and Marshall. 

The work contains no less than twenty-six chapters. A comprelieiisivf 
summary of the historical information they furnish will till a volumo. 
We shall only content ourselves with noticing their salient features, and 
offering comments on certain matters of interest. 

In Chapter 1 Sir Halford Mackinder gives a geogra|ihicai descripticu 
of India, as the foundation u|iott which to build the historical cha])lers 
which follow. Ill Chapter II the editr^r deals with the pc'oples and 
languages and the sources of history. In the following Chapter (III) 
Dr. P. Giles gives an interesting account of the primitive Aryans or ‘ Wiros* 
and throws out the suggestion that a habitat for the ))rc-hisloiic 
Aryan stock could lie found in the lands which arc called Hiingnrv, 
Austria and Bohemia. The next five Chapters (IV — VIII) are devntrd 
to accounts of political, social and economic conditions as ropreseiitt.il ip 
the Vedic and BrShmanio Texts and the earliest seripliires of the 
followers of MahSvira and Buddha. In the t 'haj iters on the Vedas and 
Brahmanas Professor A. B. Keith gives a valuable siiinriiary of thr 
historical information that may be gleamttl fnmi those w'orks. Ihit we 
are not supplied with a foiiudaliou of ascertained chronology on which 
to raise the 8ii{>cr8tructure of dynastic history. In the ('hapter on .biina 
history Dr, J. Cliar[HHitier adopts the date iOS B.('. a.s the year of Malia- 
vira’s death, though he admits that tin* date is (fontradiirted liy a passage 
in the Buddhist /J/y/za The ('hapters on Ibiddhist India hy Dr. 

T. W, and Mrs. Rhys Davids are very interesting and illiiiniiiating. IVi* 
only beg to (loint out tint the interpretation of the Parayaoa verse given on 
pp. 188, ISil is by no means satisfactory, and ' M&gadhain purani' of the 
passage is a well-known secondary name of Girivraja (<;/'. Mbh. II, oO. 
Goratham girimSsudya dadfifiur Magsvlham piirani) just as Kasipura and 
Kosalapura are secondary nanies of Benares and .\yodhya res|Kscflivtdy. 

In Chapters IJt — XII Professor K. W. Hopkins deals with the Siilr.is 
Kpicii, and Law Books. It is interesting to note that the ProfesMir no 
longer holds the view that the oldest heroes of the Mahahlilirabi \^cr^ 
not of the Piiiidii family, but declares that ‘a MalmbharaU wit held 
Pftndtis is like an lliail without Achilles and Agamemnon.' Tli«^ Protessor 
opinion has also undergone a change in another res|)eet. In his 
of India he held that ^ The simple original view of Krishna is that In* 
is a God.' But in the present volume he observes that * both U&iua 
Krishna appear to have lieen tribal heroes.' 

In Chapter XIII the editor di«ls briefly witli the Pui'fina8anilex!iniin**j; 
their historical value. He steers a middle courHC avoiding the >'^^7 ''Y/' 
excessive scepticism as well as the Charylxlis of irordinate ’ 

His identification of ancient Vanga with Birbhiim, .MurHlMilaUid, Bnrd"'**'” 
and Nadia will, however, hardly be accepted by a Bengalee, and 
tradicted by the evidence of (he BfiAat SamifiS which clearly disting'”^ 
Vardbauiaiia (Burdwan) from Vanga. 
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In tlie next four Chapters (XIV— XVII) India is viewed in relation 
to Asia Mino', Iran and the Hellenic world. In Chapters XVllI— XX 
Dr. F. W. Thomas gives an account of the Maurya Empire. The chapters 
on Chandragupta and Asoka will be found very valuable by scholars, 
but we cannot but express disappointment that the story of the decline and 
fall of the Empire has not been dealt with adequately. * 

In Chapters XXI — XXIII we have an account of the Post-Maurvaii 
period — ^the age of Magadhan disruption and of f&ka-Yavana-Pahlava 
invasions. It is not |K>ssiblc to discuss within the brief space at our 
ili 81 ) 0 sal the many controversial matters treated in these chaxiters. We 
shall notice only a few of them. On pp. 521, 522 King Bhagabhadra of 
lleliodoriis' inscription has been identified with King Bhfigavata whose 
name appears in a fragment of a column foiinri at Bhilsa. But the 
similarity of the first part of the two names is no proof of the identity of 
the two kings. The Puranie 1i^t of Sun ga kings contains the name of a 
Bhadraka as well as that of a Bhftgavata. On p. 7}1\\ Professor Rapsoii 
reverts to the view formerly held by Buhh-r that the Ainohini votive tablet 
is dated in the year 42. He also attempts a solution of tin? chronological 
diflieulties connected with the Vikrama era of 5S B.(*., and the Saka era 
of 78 A.D. The view maintained by him is that tlie eras in fpiestion 
mark the estahlisliiricni of tbi? Saka ami Knshana sn/.eraintii?s, and that 
the Vikrama era is identical with the so-called •‘■•ra of Axes** supposed to 
be mentioned in the Taxila inscription iliscovered by Sir John Marshall. 
Till' iiiFcription is dated thus : — 

Sa 135 ayasa ashaijasa masasa divase 15. 

Professor Ila]i 60 ii, following Sir Jthn, takes a.< the genitive 

hingnlar of a name Aya ( = A 7 .es), and places the record in the year 13(i 
of an era founded by Axes. {!urM»usly enough he follows a dilfireni 
met luid of interpretation in regard to another Taxila in<eripiion, namely, 
that of Patika. The inscription of Patika is dateil thus : — 

Saihvachharaye akhasatatimae 78 maharayasa mahaiidasa Mogasa 
Paneinasa Masasa divase jiaihehame 5. 

As has been pointeil out by Sir John Marshall and Fleet, the words 
Mogasa aiil Ayasa have the same relative |H).sit;on in the two Taxila reeonis. 
K:ipsoirs interpretation of the ]nssa.gcs taking owe ns meaning * in the 
reign nf Manes (Moga) and in the year 7 ' of some unspecilied era,’ and 
tho other as meaning * in the year I3d of the era uf Axes * is hanlly 
consistent. 

As |)oiniedoiit by Fleet, if tijfaM is really (he genitive singular of a name 
Aya or Axes, then on the analogy of every known early Indian reconl ‘ Sa 130 
Ayas*i » should bo taken to mean not ‘ in the year Dili of the env of Axes ' 
wd ‘ill the roign of Azos, in the year 13d of some unsiveiluHl eni' (r/*. 
tile passages * in the yciir 51 of the gn»at king lluvi-fca,’ ‘in the year 
hO of the great king Visudeva,’ ‘in the year 72 of the Mali&ksbatni|ia 
BiHlradauiau,” • in the Bfith year cf the great king of kings, the glorious 
l^uinaragupto/ Reganling iliese dates Riihler olwrvixl ' none has ever 
either that any of these kings founded an t-ra, or even that 
reigned for 61, 72, and years. The stiitemeiits simply place 

»« records containing them in their reigns and in lesjicctively the years 
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SI, 80, 72 and 06 of the ene need bjr them,’ and only the same inttr. 
pretation will be jnstifiahle in reepect of the Taxila reoorde. 

There is no harm in plaeintf Moga and Aya in the yean 78 and 
186 reepeclively of the same era, for we know from numismatic evidunov 
that Aya (Axes) came after Moga (hfaucs). The relation between Ava 
and the Kushana King of his inscription may have been similar to the 
relation between Hermaios and Kadphises I. The absence of an hoiiorilie 
title before the word Aya lias however led many scholars to tliink tlial 
it is not the name of a king. But honorific titles are not attache<l t.i 
the name of JayadSma in the Andhan inscriptions, and to that of lAkshniana 
Sena in the JftnibigbS inscription. 

In the penultimate Chapters (XXIV — XXV) Dr. Barnett deals with 
the early history of Southern India and Ceylon. On p. 696 lie throws 
out the ingenious suggestion that the Sfitavilhanas may be eonmotisl 
with the Saliva Putas mentioned by Asoka, and the Setae allitdeil Iiy 
Pliny. His identification of IJtkala with Ganjam is, however, contriulii tod 
by the evidence of the Kaghiivaihsa which places the Utkalas lM>twsfii 
the KapiSa (Kasai in Midnapnr) and Kalinga. Tlic idontiticatiun i>f 
Lsla with lA^a (Giijrat) is ctpiallr untenable. Jjiila lay lietweon \ aii-^:i 
(East Bengal) and Magadha ((ieiger, .Mahivainsa, p. .'ll) and slimiM, 
doubtless, be identified with B&.lha, that is. West Bengal. 

In the concluding chapter Sir John Marshall describes tin* nionuniciiN 
of Ancient India and traces the various phases of Iiulian Art from its 
b^innings to the First (\>ntury A.I>. lie is willing to conei-di> ;iii 
Indian origin to the ‘ primitive unifacial image of Parkhaiii,’ tli.- ' enn' > 
and ugly coins commonly known as Fiinch-niarkeil ’ and the inferior 
of reliefs at BhSrhut, but finds unmistakable iodicaiion> of Perso-Hciitiii" 
initaenoe in the 'modelling of the living fonns of (he Sarnath (':i|iit.il,’ 
and in the superior workmanship of the better class of reliefs at Blirirluit. 
This view is not, however, shared by many scholars. 

We close oiir survey of the work with a refe>'i‘):ce to its iiiiip.' iind 
illustrations. Kegardinglhe maps we need only |ioint out that (he ideiiii- 
(icalion of the Rikshavant with the Satpiira innge (map .'i) is coiitoi- 
dieted by all the PurSnas including tliv Viyu copy eonsultetl by .tllieriini. 
As regards the illnstratioiis it is intOKstiiig to note that tlie lanuiU' 
^tna statues in the Indian Mitseiiin have licen described as Viik-dia 
figures, and not as representations of two iSaisuntga kings. 

We rise up from a pernsal of this book with a sense of the great tv"' 
rendered to the student and the general reader by bringing togi-ilioi' 
for the first time in a readily acceeeible form such a vast mass of iuliii»>»- 
tion r^jarding the political and social history of Ancient India. B 
lie glad to see the volume in the bands of every serious student of lo'ici ' 
past history. 


H. C. R' 
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ShlVft'CUU'lMpAtl : by Surendratuith Sen, Publielicd by the CaleutUi 
Univorti^. 

Thu is M excellent English rendering of the SahhuMd BalAar one 
of the importwit sources of Maratha History. The work has Ixjen done 
with great accuracy and the volume before ns is not merely readable but. 
what ia even more it is reliable and accurate. The value of the work is 
further increased by extracts from the CkHuix and the Sivadigvijaya as 
well as by learned notes at the end of the book and a useful Index.' Mr. 
<?.eu*a work should^ prove distinctly useful to those who cannot approacli 
the original Marathi and we are sure it will win an honoured place in historical 
libraries by ita intrinsic merit. The last paragraph of the preface ought 
iu disarm all hostile criticism on the score of misprint. There are indeed 
ii few errors left undetected hut this blemish reminds us of the well known 
verse of Kftlidfisa : 

fv ftifTSiNt; fqtrSrfwqTF: i 

Post GuADrATE 


How to live long and healthy :by H. W. 1). Moreno. (*alcutta. 

We have received a small book dt*scribing physical exercises at home 
which could enable a man, who ctmhl spare 15 minutes a day to gain 
life and health. ” The diagrams arc good and clear and there is a w'all- 
clcirt as well. The exercisi*s arc well chosen aiul well arranged and need no 
ap)>aratus. The hints on health given at the end are distinctly good. We 
inn ivcommeiid this little thing to those getting on to forty and are in 
(Muisei|uence apt to treat the physical hmly with a litte more indulgence in 
iiKil teis of exercise. 


lh)OKWORM 


The Magic Tree : bv H. Chatto|iadhvava (Sliama’a Publishing House, 
MaJras : price Ks. 8/). 

On the magic-tree are seated two birds, says the Tpanishad. one of 
wluffli oats the choice fruit the other only stares around. This well expresses 
*e diffvrencii bcLweeii the poet and the ordinary man. H. riiatto|^dliyaya, 
»oii or a gifted father and brother to the awheel-singing tHH'tess, netxls no 
*i ^wtielion to our readers. The volume before us is thin as to size but full 
''*^]*^^*^* deep enough to satisfy aiiv man. He has the true jwtie 
vorlde. The ordinaiT' man of the world stilled in the 
01 the physical plane feels all the better for an occasional uplift into 
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the poet’s realms above. We only hope that our yonngf poet will give uii 
more and more of his visions in the future years. 


Post Okadvatk. 


Snrya Oita : by James H. Cousin, Gancsh & Co., Madras. 

A splendid voinme of poems by one who is a recognised master of Ins 
art. Mr. Cousins unites in himself the Irish and Indian cultures and the 
combination is distinctly noteworthy. The volume before us consisU of 
three distinct collections : " the Garland of Life, ” “ Moulted Feathers " 
and “ Surya>Gita. ’’ The first two have been already through their first 
editions and admirers of Mr. Cousins would surely be pleased to find them 
all collected in one volume. The Sut}’a-Gtta has also a few gems of 
Japanese workmanship. The best puetn to my mind in this collection is 
“ Myopia. " This reminds one of the legend of Tulsidas who a>fiiscd to 
bow to the image of Krishna with the flute but so great was the power of 
his devotion that the image changi<d to that of the archer Kima. The next 
best poem to my mind is “ the Giant and the Pomegranate, ** a distinr-lly 
fresh and quaint symbol. Let those who want to know more read the I'ouk 
itself. I am certain they shall not be disapjioitited. 


Post Okaduatk 


Eminent Orientaliste : (G. A. Natesan, ModriW, price Rs. 2 ). 

A useful little book both for the general nader as well as fur the 
specialist scholar. Some of the names liM those of Wilkins, Turner .tiid 
Borooah are getting rapidly forgotten and it is very pro|)er that the public 
should know that they did eminent work in their time. Some very emi- 
nent names are left out but let ns ho|)e only to be incorporated inb a 
second series : Schelgel, Roth, Gnusmann, K. R. Kama, A.B. Keith, 
Cowell, Bournoiif, Rawlinson, Lassen and many another. Mr. Niiti'sau’s 
series of biographies arc alwam reliable and eminently interesting trading 
so that we are inclined to look upon this book as the first of a goo<l long 
series oT several volumes. Surely there are Indian seholars enough b 
nndertake the biographical sketebei of most of these great |icopic. The 
get np and printing ie quite up to Mr. Nateean’e usual standard. Rut may 
we suggeet the utility of pictures of theee great orientalists ? 


I. J. S. T. 
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Fiscal Policy in India; by Pramathanath Banerjea M.A. (Cal.) 
D.Sc., Boon. (London) of Limioln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Minto Profes- 
sor of Economies, Calciitlsi University. (Macmillan k Co. Llil., Calcutta 
1922,) 

The appearance of tiie work iimliT revii,‘\v is extremely opportune at 
the present inoineiit when tlie tisc-al policy "f India i> under ili>cnssion. 
The snbject-inatler of the book rini\ b.* iliviih.i umii.T two main lieads— 
historical and critical. In llie liisforieal portion the author traces the 
liscal policy pursued in India from ih.* days of th.* Kast India Company 
to the modern times. By an analysis ‘d’ the Ui/irulations jiasstil hv the 
throe Presidencies in India he etnnos to tin* eom-lusiou that this policy' was 
one ' ,»roteetion. The prutei.tion, hiiwi'Ver. was again.-t India and in 
favour nf Great Hritain. A> an ill'll an^o i>f this rn-iy bo mentioned th(f 
ileiigal llogiilation I^ *»l l''lo whi>‘h .-[loeially t.iv(.iiiri*il the ini]>orts of 
British products into India I'li.ler thi^ lifLru!ati..ii the niaxinmui duty 
paid by British goods a mount ed onK 2^ p..-. It bo noted in this 

connection that the Indian produeN to bi* t.;»xoi| hc?avilv under 

the system of transit dutio** prevalent • hi- tiiuf. Laws similar 

ttj the Bengal Begiilation 1\ i»i i aLo in the sister 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras *^!no he a^^fel• «»t the adminis- 
tration of India to 'lie Biilish Cr- wn h a po: icy f five traile has 

Is'en unwaveringly followed, with le.-uii- wt Uii»»\vi. tu Imlia. Such was 
tin state of the tariff when on areoiint «.r ti lin.itioial tieoes^ity caused by 
tin- World M’ar the duties liad to l.»* >uco* >‘-ivi rais-ed since iuli'i. 

llie hislorical review thus ^o^ I )rth atui. nvin-* the introduction to 

the author’s main task, »•/:., the quo>tii»ii i»f the rigiit ti-eal policy for India. 
Hut bolnro taking up that probloin In tiie theoretic opinions jii the 

siihjooi l.-eld b\ tile classical ^ehool • f Le» and by its op)ionents, 

the foliiiwers of the (lermaii Ilislorioal Sell an 1 e -nio^ to the eonelusion 
“that the tariff prohlein a«lmiis only nf a lelaiive soUiti'-n ” lie urges 
iur Indi^ a policy of industrial ilovel mnent t>> be brought about 

by mcan«« of Protivtiou. Ibu while ihe^ ,idv.HMting Broteeiion he is 
keenly alive to the ilaiigors of the resneiiy [>rop 'sos. He is not a 
theorist of the tyjie of Simon Patten wlin in a policy of Protection for 
Anionoa as a pornninent measure t«* ki-ep her A\ namio or pro^ros.'^ive. The 
authnr urges the noi*il fur “ discriminaTion ” i^p-. liUB. Again on p. Idl 
y e lind the following “ Protection ought to b.- utYorded to only such 
industries ns have a reasonable chance id' sneoe^>fiil deveh'pment **—■ 
precisely the same preeaulioii as has bet-n suggejilod by ;he Fiscal Com- 
niissiiiii. He does not display that holy horror of imornational trade which 
is a niarkt>i] characteristic of most nt the Hter.rure -»r what pa.nsp? by that 
i»»iiie, on Protectionism. lie suggest^ prolee^ion for the steel, sugar, 
paper, rubber, and a few other industries of India. With regard to cotton 
oxttli»s he ailvoeates a duty on Ibe finer grado of eolton textiles. Pft'toe- 
^'0 flutier however he considers one among many means available to the 
' . Ibe dcveloffment of industries. He advocates a poliey of l»onnties 

*«l^i!dlv when the iuteiesta of the different ela<M»s of manufaeliirors clash 
Hiih *^»other (p. 172). The effect of iini . rt duties on price, the 

ooti- the ex|)ort duties to India, the inean.^ of encoiiniging the 

tiKuistries— -these are also some of the qiu stions disousseil in the book. 

26 ^ 
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The author urges the establishment of a Tariff Board and it is curio\is 
to find that his schenn* for tlie composition of the Tariff Board is exactly 
identical with that proposi'd in the Minute of Dissent, appended to tlin 
Report of the Indian Fiscal Cuininission. lie is drcidetJly opposed to tiic 
scheme of Imperial Prerorence ** which eaiinol he supported from the 
Indian |H)iiit of view however desirsible it may bo from tbe standpoint nf 
Great Britain^' (p. The book is a vnliiible contribution to the none 

too plentiful literature on the subjict of the Indinii fiscal problems. 


Elunomuvk 


Vqayadharma Suri; by A. J. ^nnavala, B.A., T.L.B. With a 
prefatory note by F. W. Thotnas, rniversity Press, Canibridof. 
pp. 85. 

Id this ably written monojriapli of So parres tlii> autbor tries to trive 
a brief description of the life ami w* rh of Vi j iy;i Dliarma JSiiri, one of 
the most revend and inllueiitial dain t(»:ichcr of the pii sent day. Vi java 
Dharma Suri appears to be a liaf»pv C(jinbin!iiiun of a nirmk ami a M.*ln*lsir 
well-trained in Wotern critical principles. Ilis fnir;j_v, sincerity nii-l 
open-mindedness attract afiiniraticn By hi^ -crvicrs a- a mctliati.r 
between Jain thought aiid the Wot ” li*- i»as irreaMy fmrln*reil ilic can.-e of 
Jain studies both in tlic Hast and tin* W(*st. 

There are, however, CiMtain inacourjiic statenu nis contaiiied in the hook. 
For instance, it is not <|uitc ri;;ht to say tiiai “with tlu- snUent nf bt^nl 
Mahavim and of Lord Biidrlh:!, a rc.actinn aoainst thi.- in^‘ilution of animal 
sacrifice .set in" (ji. I.). The reaction set in loni;- bifnre the ailvnit "f 
either Jina or Buddha. 'I'ho cvnlcnce of this re.'U M'on containW in the 
Sruti litenitiire of the BiTihiiiana<. In the ( a 1 panishad (iii. 
17. 4.) (ihora Afiifirasa lays jrreat sliv.''S on Ahith-a, while in the 
Mundaka Tpanisliad (I. 7.) the sacriliccs aic ihseiihcd as boats iniil 

in truth and the fools wlm praise them are said to be subject aesiin and 
again to old age and d»‘;itli. A g iin I lie auilior is on diflicult ground when 
he expresses the o|iinioii tlial the spread of tin* faith s nf Buddha and 
Mahavira meant the practical alsditioti of sacrifice.'* (p. nO). 

The book is well |)riiitcd and neatly hound ami on the whole a pleawml 
reading. 


H. C. Kay 
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Dr. Kramuisch 

Our readers are no doubt aware that Professor Adhar* 
chaudra Atookerjeo, the veteran educationist, made over to 
the University Ks. 9, <.'00 in 191 for the institution of a 
Lectureship for tlio annual deliv»rvy of a course of two 
lectures by a distinguished scholar on a selected subject 
connected with Letters or Science. A precedent for such a 
lectureshiji is furnished by the well-known lledc Lecture* 
ship in the University of Cambrid-.'e. 'I'lie lecturer for 
li) '0 was Dr. F. W. 'I'lioinas, Librarian of the India Office, 
whose subject was “ fiidia and History." The lecturer for 
1921 was Sir William Pope, Pr«)fessor of Chemistry in the 
I'niversity of Cambridge, whu.se subject was “The Atomic 
Theory.” Miss Kramriscli, whose brilliant lectures on “Indian 
Art ” we have already p\iblished, has been invited to deliver 
the Adliarcbandra Mookt.'rjee I/«*ctiiros for 1922. It is under- 
stood (hat her subject will l)e “ Ihe Contact of Indian Art 
with the Art of Other Civilisations.’’ We hope to he able to 
publish the lectures immediately after delivery. 


Professor Macoon'ell 

Professor Macdoiiell, lloden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxfi rd, who was appointed the First Stephanos 
birmalendu Qhosh Lecturer on Comparative Ueli^ion, on the 
fo mdation estahlislu^d by our distinguished Honorary Fellow, 
^ Bahadur G. C. Ghosh, lia.s liecii amongst us for some 
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weeks past. The course consisted of eight lectures and covered 
the following topics : 

Lecture (1) Introduction and primitive religion. 

„ (2) Religions of China and Ancient Persia. 

„ (3) Brahraanic Religion. 

„ (4) Buddhism. 

„ (5) Greek Religion. 

„ (6) Judaism. 

„ (7) Islam. 

„ (8) Christianity as the religion of humanity. 

The lectures were delivered in the Darbhanga Library Hal] 
and were attended by a lar<;e gatht'ring of* students and dis- 
tinguished scholars. The lectures will shortly l)e pul)lished 
by the University. Our reiulers will no doubt recollect that 

the Universitv conferred on Professor Macdoncllthe JIonorar\ 

* • 

Degree of Oriental Learning last year, and we are glad to 
learn that the Asiatic Society of Bengal will shortly elect him 
as an Honorary Fellow. 


FitovKssoK Garner 

Professor J. W. Garner also is amongst >in. an(t is deli- 
vering his lectures on the “Development of international Law 
in the Twentieth Century ” before a large body of students and 
distinguished scholars. Ifis lectures are exceedingly attrac- 
tive, as instead of reading out from manuscript he gives a 
remarkably lucid oral expo.sitiou. The Senate has unanimously 
conferred on him the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law and 
the award has been confirmed by His Excellency the Chan- 
cellor. The statement of qualifications which was drawn up 
by the Syndicate on the occasion is set out below : 

“ Professor James Wilford Garner, M.A., Ph.D., has been 
Head of the Department and Professor of Political Science and 
International Law' in the State University of Illinois for over 
sixteen years. He is the author of “ Introduction to Political 
Science,” “ The Government of the United States,” “Essay* 
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in Southern History and Politics,” “ History of tlie United 
States,” 6 Vols. (in collaboration with Senator Lodge) and 
Civil Government for Indian Students ” (in collaboration with 
Sir William Harris). His work on ” International Law and 
the World War,” published in 2 Vols. in 1920, in the series 
organized by Professor Oppenheim and known as “ Contribu* 
tions to International Law* and Diplomacy,” has placed his 
name in the Front rank of authorities on the subject. The 
annotated version of the History of French Public Law by 
Professor Brissaud, contributed by Professor Garner to the “Con- 
tinental Legal History Series ” is a work of recognized value. 
Professor Gamer was the Editor-in Cluef, in 1911 and 1912, 
<tf the first tw'o Volumes of the .louriial of the American 
Institute of Criminal l^siw and Criminology. His contiibu- 
ti<ins to lesidiiig American :nul Eui'opean Periodicals on 
Political Science and Internationa) Law are too numerous for 
enumeration. In 1920, on the invitation of the University of 
Paris, J’rofessiff Garner dclivenjd in French twocourses of lec- 
tures before the New International School of Interniitional lisiw 
lounded by Pauchill«‘, L‘ipra<h*lh? and .\lvarez; the first series 
was on “ American Political Ideas and Institutions ” ; the 
siK'O'id 8erie.s tvas on '* Problems of Neutrality during the 
W'orld War.” He also lectunal in the provincial Universities 
of France as Harvanl University Lticturcr on the Hyde 
Foundation. Professor Garner has further delivered Courses of 
lectures at Cambridge, Brussels and Ghent on the invitation 
of the respective Universities.” 


Dr. OnosAJi 

Our congratulations to Mr. Upendranath Ghosal, M.A., 
«>f the Presidency College. His name has just been approved 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The subject of his 
lltesis was “ Hindu Political Theories from the earliest times 
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to the first quarter of the Seventeenth Century.*' We 
understand that the thesis is in press and will be published 
forthwith. 


Sin F. C. Bat. 

Our readers are prbably aware that Sir P. C. Bay was 
requested by the Senate to hold the Palit Chair of Chemistry 
for five years longer, in the interest of research. Sir F. C. Ray 
has agreed, but on terms which will nut come as a surprise on 
those that are acquainted \tith his antecedents. Here is his 
characteristic letter : 

“I beg to request you to convey I o Governing Body of 
the College of Science my sincere thanks for the extension of 
my services on full pay for a period of five years. Rut as 1 
have completed my (i^fth year, I feel I cannot accept any remit* 
neration, and would therefore riiquest you to utilise my salary 
from the month of Septmnber last onwards for the furtherance 
of the department of Chemistry (both general and applied), 
or for such otliiw purpose as the Vieo-Chancidlor and the 
Governing Body may deem lit.” 

The Vice-Chancellor in laying this letter lieforo the Senate 
eulogised the eminent .services rendered iiy Sir P. C. Ray and 
his spirit of self-sacrifice ; the Senate adopted the vote of 
thanks with acclamation. When the University has fallen on 
evil times, it is a consolation to all true friends of higher 
teaching and research that she can .still count upon such a 
friend of world-wide reputation. 

Dacca Secondabt Boabu 

We find from the Minutes of the Syndicate, dated the 
27th October last, that the Syndicate have addressed the 
following letter to the Government of Bengal on the subject 
of the standard of Examinations conducted by the Dacca 
Secondary and Intermediate Board. We trust that the full 
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aigniflcanoe of the methods followed by the new authorities 
not be lost upon those who are in raptures over the 
prospect of the establishment of a Board of Secondary 
Education for the eutira presidency : 

Vroni liegistrar, Calcvlta Vuiveraily, io the Seci'etary 
to the Got' rtmeat of Bengal, Bdneation Depart^ 
ment, dated the 18th October, 1922. 

I am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Syndicate to forward herewith a copy of the 
“ Buies of Examination ” which were issued by the 
Dacca Secondary and Intermediate Board to the 
examiners who conducted its recent examinations, 
and to invite attention to the cuncludinir provision of 
parat^raph 4 which runs as follows : 

“ 'I'lie iicroeiita^e <>f iias-'cs !>1u>iil(l, as far as (loasible, reach 
the avera;;e level of Pacca in n ceitt years.'’’ 

ParaijRiph 2 provides that in drawins: up the 
question papers the standard of the examinations of 
the Calcutta I'liiTersity must he strictly adhered to. 
Paragraph 4 provides that in examining the answer 
papers the standard of examination should he neither 
higher nor lower than that of the Calcutta University, 
or, in the case tif the Islamic examinations, than 
that of the Education Department ado})ted in recent 
years. To these directions no exception can reason- 
ably be taken, and sudden changi; of standard is to 
he deprecated. But the direction that the percentage 
of passes should, as far as possible, reach the average 
level of Dacca in recent years for those examinations 
is, in the opinion of the llon’hle the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Syndicate, open to grave ohjeotion. The 
pt'rcentago of passes at an examination does not 
depend solely tipon the standard of examina- 
tion. The standani may remain fairly uniform, 
yet the percentage of passes may largely vary. 
Assuming that the standard remains constant, the 
percentage of passes must depiuid upon the prepara- 
tion of the candidates, ns also upon their attainments. 
Again, if we confine our attention to a single insti- 
tution, it is clear that if all the circumstances remain 
invariable, the percentage of successful candidates 
t®ay bo made to vary from year to year by the 
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exercise of more or leas care in the selection of 
candidates to be presented at the examination. 
When the percentage of passes at an examination is 
thus dependant upon a complex set of circumstances, 
it is not proper to instruct the exitminers to examine 
the answer papers in such a way as to make the 
percentage of passes reach what is called an average 
level. It is important to bear in mind that the 
percentage of passes varies in the case of different 
institutions and even in the case of the same insti- 
tution from year to yetir. This is well illustrated in 
the case of the schools and colleges within the 
jurisdiction of the present Board during the hve vears 
from 1917*1921. 


Intermediate Jixamhmtion {Arte) 
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Matriculation Examination 
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The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndi- 
cate are not able to annreciate how the examiners 
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in each individual subject can mark the answer 
pa]^rs allotted to them in such a manner that the 
ultimate result of the examination may reach what 

is called the avera:^ level of Dacca in recent years 

unless, indeed, the instruction is interpreted to 
signify that as many of the candidates sliould be let 
through ns possible. The gravity of the situation is 
intensified when wo find that rule 7 invests the 
Examination ('oramitteo Avith apparently unlimited 
authority to alter the results, submitted by the 
examiners, in order to attain the desired object. 

The ITon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndi- 
cate hav<; been obliged to address the Government 
on the suliject in as much as under section 7 of 
Chapt«?r XVI r»f the University llegulalions, they 
have to deni with applications from candidates Avho 
have Ixjen succ< s.sful at the examinations held by 
the Dacca Secondary and [ntermediate Board for 
admission into tiie affiliated eolle>;es of this Univer- 
sity. It the (>x am {nations held hy the Board are 
conducted on the lines indicated in the concluding 
provision of rule reail with rule 7, mentioned 
above, the llon’hle the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate must seriously consider whether the certi- 
ficates givtm hy the Board siiould Iw acce|)ted or not. 

AI'PKN’DIX 

of 

1 . The Paper Setter after setting the paper shall 
show it to the Moderator and they shall in consulta- 
tion make any alieration.s they think iiecessjiry and 
the ^foderalor shall I'orwanl the paper in its final 
form to the Secretary to the Board. If the Moderator 
is living in Dacca he should hand in the pajter person- 
ally to the Seeretary at his otliee ; otherwise he should 
send it by post, n'gistered and insured, addressing 
the Secretary hy tunne. The questions shall Iw written 
on paper to lie supplied by the Secretary. 

2. In sotting and muderating a paper it should 
be carefully Ixime in mind that this year the Board 
is simply carrying on the work of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Under normal circumstances the candidates 

27 
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who take the Examinations of the Board should 
have sat for other examinations for which tliey w(>re 
preparing. Therefore the standards of those examina- 
tions must be strictly adhered to in drawing up tho 
question papers. 

3. Thu questions should t)e fairly distributed 
over the whole course. Alteriintire questions should 
be given. 

4. When there are more than one E.Yamiuer on 
a paper they shall meet together on the day ol' 
the Examination with the I’aper Setter, if iMissiblu, 
and draw up in writing a systtun of markim; and 
lY^port it to the Secretary to the IhKird. Exaniiners 
shall examine 10 papers out of every TiO together in 
order to make sure that uniformity of standard is 
maintained. They should also bear in mind that 
the standard of examination should be neither higher 
nor lower than that of the Caleutia ITnivorsity or, in 
the cas(’ of the Lslamie Kxainiiiations, than that 
of the Education Departniiml adopted In r«*c*(‘nt yi-ars; 
and the percentage of passes should, as far as pos'iihle, 
reach the average level of Dacca in recent yeais for 
those Examinations. 

'I’he tiiiHJ allowed shall la* 100 papers a neck 
and marks shall 1x! brought in by weekly insralnn-nls 
together with the an.swer hooks. I(esiiits should he 
kept .strictly eontidentkl. 

(i. [f an Kxaminer is unable for any reason lo 
carry on his work duly, the Examination Coimiiiltee 
may appoint another in his place. 

7. If the Examination ('onimittee, on the receipt 
of the tabulated marks, think that the standards of 
past years in Dacca t«jwn have not lieen adhered to, 
they shall take such furlhtn* steps as tiuw mtiy think 
necessary to secure tinil result. 

S. f’apers of eandidiitos who have failed in om* 
subject only shall bo re-examined without altering 
the standard of examination. 

UNlVBItSlTV b'lX.VNCE 

We reproduce Irelow the Proceedings of tlie meeting »• 
the Senate held on the 18th November, 1922, which will 
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Furnish ample food for reiloution to all thoughtful men. No 
comment is needed. 


convened by llie Iloii’ble the Vice- 
Cbaneellor under Section 3, (:bai)ter I of tiic Ke-rulation*. for 
the considcnition of the followin'; requisition : 


'I’o 


'I’ll i: 1 C K-C 11 ANCE I.LO 11, 

( 'ALCr-m CJxi VKKSITY. 

Ctifc/fff'i, t/ir 11/ ft yovetti/jer, VJ22, 


Deah Siu, 

\\ «• fiml tliiif tlic in ils •»!’ tliis morning lias 

iv|'n)ilucf*«l an ariiolc on this rnivcM-j^ity from the Times 
l\tlffCii/ininit ^.ufjii/t‘ii»*‘ii/, which contains an attack upon the 
administration <»1‘ the rniversity, 1>asi*il i>n the letter addressed 
to this I’liivcrsitv hv till- (lOvernnuMit oF lh*ii*jral on the ’iJird 
Anvrn.st, and now inidor tlic .'*onsideratioii uF tlie SiMiate. 

The /^f ////•/'<'* state." that the article has heen rc)>rinted in its 
columns at iherc<jnest id’ the (iovernment of llein^al (Publicity 
Department). 

The situation tints croatt d i.s so ujrave that in otir opinion 
the Senate should assemble without delay to enable it to 
foiisider the |l•>^itil•ll and !«• take .such action as may be 
iii-cessary. 

Ill those cireuni."tances, we ivipiost von, undor Section 3 of 
l.'liapter 1 of the HeLTulai t-'iis to eonvenc a iiicelin;j of the Senate 
as early as practicahle. 


Yours faithfully, 
MAllKNORANATH KAY. 

(f. (\ KOSK. 

A. ciiArniirKi. 

P. C, KAY. 

KAMINl K. ('IIAXDA. 

J. M.MTKA. 

Mt'iii/iers of ///** Sefiate.'* 


The following notice of motion had been re<*eivcd from Sir 
Asiitx>sh ('handlinri : 

That I ho matter be hrouiihl to the notice of II is Kxcelleucy 
the ChaiU’ollor with the request that a lull enniiiiy bo niado ns to 
how the Piiblieity Doj'artmont of the riovcrnmoiit of Benirnl 
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came to rtH^uesl the RenffaUe to publish the article in the Times 
Educational Supplement relatin(i: to the financial condition of 
the Calcutta Uuivereity.’* 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor Gentlemen, this meet- 
ing has been coiiveneil under Section 3, Chapter 1 of the Regula- 
tions. On receipt of the retpiisition which has been circulated, it. 
became incumbent upon me to convene a meeting. I found it 
stated in the second paragraph of the letter that the signati^riej 
were of opinion that the Senate kIiouM assemble witliont diday, 
and in the third ])aragr€tph I found the re(|uest that a ineetiiig 
might be convened as early as practicable, f, therefore, felt th:il 
it was my duty to convene a meeting as eaily :is practicable. 
Sir Asiitosh Chaudhnri has given notice of a motion. I call upon 
him to place his motion before the Senate. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri Sir, the requisition on which 
this meeting has been called deals with the .*«it nation whieii has 
been created, and the situation is a grave one. Whatever may 
Ije said with regard to the Calcutta University, them is no duiilit 
whatsoever that it is a great institution, that it is oin* of 
the greatest institutions of this eoniitrv, and that the position 
of Bengal is due to ii. Wherever I have gmie, in lingl.ind or 
ill till? (’ontinenf, the (iaieiitta riiiviTsily is lecogniMMl as the 
University of India. It iias taken steps which nther Uriivc-r- 
sities have not taken so far. But I am not going to ^peak fur- 
ther as to t lie position it ncen]iic.s in India, beeaiise we know 
all what it is. We have had ditlicnitics and we are struggling 
again.st them. Some say that uiir system is at fault. N«‘W 
geiiileineii, the same eliarge has been laid against the Univei^iiitv 
of Oxford and Cainbri*lge. 'riioy are Irving to modify tlwir 
system. They are also in want of fnmis. Whether our manage- 
ment has been a good one or not is a matter whioh is iiinli r 
enquiry. The Aiiditi-r ha-? madi* a report and th.it leport 
been sent to ns for coiisidemtioii ; a Coiiimiitee has been ap- 
pointed which is going into tlie matter and it will answer, so 
tar a.s practicable, from oiir pniiu of view, as to what ought to 
have been done and what ha.s not been done : if not done, why 
not done? 'riiese are mattel'^ which are under con.si(lera- 
tion. Hut it is strange that the Hublicity Ofiieer should 
go out of his way and take an extraordinary step, requesting 
a newsijaper in this country to publish an article which is 
merely a matter of opinion from the “ Times Educational 
Supplement.” The ” Times” undoubtedly occupies a high 
position among the journals. Rut it docs not occupy the 
same position now as it did before. Whatever it is, we do 
not know what led the Publicity Oflieer to request the 

Bengalee ” riewspa|K-r to publish the opinion of the “ Time.s.^ 
Now', gentlemen, look at wliaf Iwh happened. The Auditors 
report was sent fo ns on the 215111 AngiiKb this year. We are 
considering the report; our rqiort is now practically ready, and 
will be sent to Government as soon as it is accepUrd by the Seiiaf v. 
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Peudiniij; tlisit, whai UiisiiicHs hwl aiiybixl y, not to s|»eiik of a res- 
ponsible miiiistiy, to rush into print aixint the matter and publish 
the observations of out-sideis with regard to the University. 1 
can quite iindiTstand that if a t>ropa;^aiida is })cini; carried on 
agaiufeit this University. This is a function which no 
ministry in any |»art of the worhl ought to t'.ike upon itself. Is 
it the policy of Government that the ('alcutta Univcrsitv 
should run down ? If so, let Guvcrninent proclaim it. It fs 
not the business of a ministry to ensure ciiCidation (»f an opinion 
expressed by other [leople unle>s it is prepared to accept that 
opinion as its own. It seems to me that the step which has 
been taken is a wrong one— it is an extraordinary one. An 
explanation ought to be roithcoming as to why the Publicity 
Oifieer has taken this step. The Bengalee ” i.s unite clear in its 
statement that it was requested by the Publ'city Ofheer to 
publish the article. 1 ilo not know under what Minister the 
Publicity Office is. 

The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor : -It under thoresorv- 
ed d«*pnrtinent. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri : — Therefore in an unreserved 
manner it ^•uhlishes an altuek- -:i >t:itenient attacking the 
Calcutta rniver.<ity. Why tin- Puhlieity Ollic.* should have done 
so, we dll lint know, it wa> exln niely inipvopcr on the part of 
tlnf Publicity Officer t** ni-ii int.i priill and practically make the 
couiiiient in the ■•Times’^ :i lever upon which to work against 
(his University. 

Continniiig the speaker 'nid: — Tlie •• Tinn**. Kducalional 
Supplement ” datl^l the I lih October tif this year. 1 believe 
the mail slciniiT by wiii«'h I came brought the paper and it 
arrived at Bombay on tin* .'Jril NnvembiT. 

Mr Herambachandra Mattra : --So \oii bpmght the paper 

with yon. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri I lid not send it to the Publicity 
Officer. It came with me, ami it arrived in Calcutta on the 5t*h 
instant, unless an advance copy was ohtaineil by the Publicity 
Office in son)e manner. The *• llengaloe ** published the article 
on Tuesday the 14th Xovember. Therefore there wa.« no time 
lost. Gentlemen, we need not eni(uiiv how the ‘‘Times*' 
came to publish it. It is very curious that litc article refers only 
to certain matteis wiiieh are against its. It makes no reference 
to anything which is in our favour. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor ; — We are not now 
eonoerned with the article. 

Sir Asutosh ( haudhtiri theu formally u’oved the following 
rescdiition : — ** That the matter be brought to the notice of His 
KxccIIcncy the (liaiiccllor with tiu- rii|iiest that a full em|u;ry 
Ih? made as to how llie Publicity Pei'artmenl of the (lovern- 
nent of Bengal came to retpiest the to publisii the 
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article in the Timeti Edmational Stipj^lemeui relatin*; to tiip 
financial condition of the Calcutta University.” 

Mr. Manmathanath Ray seconded the motion. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor: —I request the members 

to confine their speeches fi> the proposition in the l{csohitioii 
and not brill in mat ttu-s which are not ri-levant. The contents 
of the article in the ‘‘Times Edueatioiial Sii))p]emcni ” are nut 
before us and they eaniiut be disonssed here. As I read the 
motion^ it asks the Senate to dueiile that this matter should be 
brought 1x1 the notice of His Hxeellioicv tiie CliiiiiceDor, with 
the reqiiC'^t that he sIiouM make a full enquiry as to how tho 
Publicity OlKcer of the Government came tn reijncst the 
Bensifaleo ” to re-jmblish the article. 

Rai Chuuilal Bose. Bahadur I think that we arj 

not pursiiin;r the course in this m.-itler. Prom the state- 
ment in the |i:ip rs which has been circiilitcd tu us, as well as 
fruin the speeeli of the Hon. Mnver of the resolution, it appe-irs 
that we are prooeedinL* on a cio-tain &>ta^mient made by the 
Editor of a paper which, so far as I see, we have nut Mkoii* the 
trouble to verily. In the first in-! ini'i*, wis slinuM know how 
some papers mike irresponsible si »t.‘ini*nts wliieii, wIiimi rei>:ularlv 
sunitiiii.scd, are found nut t> ii* snpporte l by f.i'ds. [ have 
seen many instances in wlii(?li ch:ir 4 :es ai 4 ;.iin<t this University 
have been broiiL'iit publicly in the p.ipms and we know about 
them simply bcaciise they have been published in the papi rs. 
Sumelimes wf? dj not care to take any nofin» of them. It may 
be one < if till i-e east's ; it may be tlia? the over-/eaI»nis Eilit.»rof th- 
paper might have made the statement without propcily 
serntinising the matter; if subject etl to a seireliiri'.* empiiiT, 
proliahly ^ome otlier cNplanation will be furth-eoniini:-. 

|X>int is this. I think the .Sen.ite is mlher a iitli- premnlmv 
in taking action in this matter at this sl:iu<\ I am at o'le 
with the lion. Mover of the Hcrulntion that if the OoveMimeiit 
participate in aetinn like this, their actioi. is .»( .ai to seriou? 
Gonsidci'ation. Our duty in the first ithiec is to a-certiin 
whether there is any triilli in the allegation made by the pajier. 
In my liiimble opinion the right couisc we ought to adopt is 
to ask the Uegistrar to address oHicially the (Joveriimciit ol 
llengal and n.sceitain flow far the alleg.ition maiie by tho paper 
that the publication of the re-jirinf w.is made at the request 
of the Publicity Department was eorrccl. When wo receive 
the reply from (ioveriiniffut, llien it will be time for the Senate 
to meet and consider f hia question and to adopt any resolution 
which it finds necessary and well-suited to the eirciiuistaimes 
of the case. Before fliat, I think we arc a little h.asty in our 
action, if we aceept this re!«olution to-day. .Vfter 
quite possible that Government will deny any respon-sibi i 
ill the matter. It may be, Governiiient may \ery 
we cannot be responsible for any pereonal act on the ” 
the Publicity Oflicer. Tliensfore 1 say under the circumstanci.*-. 
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if Oovcviimcnt flisclsiinis aiij' knii\vli>(]^;r in thfi matter, we 
shall look very small anil onr eiiei'fjy, time and enthusiasm spent 
this evening will hav.‘ *fc>ne for imlhini;. I would therefore 
earnestly iivre upun the Senate to |!Osl|one oon«idera1ion of 
this question and ask the Ke;ris!i;,r to write l.i tlie (Jovernineiit 
of Denial and ascertain the facts of the oa>c. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor .—I \vi>li to realise the 

jirccisi* pusitimi taken np hv Hni Hahadur Dr. Chuiiilal Bose. 
The allciration made in the new spa per in qiieslion was this — 
We have been requested by the Bnblieity Ollic.-r of the Govern- 
men* of IJeiiy:al tu iv[»ri'diKie the l‘iillowinii article, etc.^* Is it 
your point that it may bo .1 nsis-statement ? 

Rai Chnnilal Bose.. Bahadur:— V.>. 

The Hon’blc the Vice-Chancellor ■. -Tin- nriiele appeared 
onTnesila\. I liivl tl:e bdl niiisj; in the i-<ii.* of the paper 
thi> inoiiiiiii> : h eui-d u- little snrjnise to have 

received the re«iu**sr Ironi ilie hdilieity Otlicer for the 
piibliealiiin in onr columns .d* an ill-infDrnieti an*! bitter eriticisni 
of the * Times * on tbi* ('alcutti I ni versify. '' There is the 
sl.'tteiniMit made on the ! Ith Nuveinber ; it is repeated on 
the ^th NoveinWr that th*- IMitor ha-l received the request 
from the Pnbli»*ify Otlicer. Is it your desire that we should 
ascertain whetlier it was n faot ..r n.ii t'na* lie iv-eivrd sucdi a 
request ? 

Rai Chnnilal Bose, Bahadur: -Vo. 

The Hoii’ble the Vice-Chancellor :—riider wlhu circum- 
stances tin* reqii--st, if :;iiy. wa> miili- is the Very matter upon 
wliieli .'^ir Asuto^h ' Ihnri pr-»p.»<es tha? an enquiry should 
be made b\ Hi- K\e<lienev th.* t’iiaiieelii'r. 

Kai chnnilal Bose. Bahadur 1 am also fur makin;j an 

cnqilirv, but iny iinllmd !'• djlTerenl. 

Sir Nilratau Sircar: — A qiii->ii(»n has been rai.-ed asre;:ard.<i 
till? ‘^^•nninelu•^^ id* an\ ^•••mmunieati•>n from the Publicity 
Departmc’.it, (i"veinn!ent * 1 * ib iu:al. to the I'Mitor ot the 
“ Bcii^ahe ** and 1 fiol iniself niub r the mcessilv of placinii the 
letter bid'ore v»'U whieli ir.is Immi i anded over to me by tliehditor 
wlio is dcv'plv inti r«-tfil in iln* ar!a:r> of tin* I niversity. Ihe 
h'lter runs thus: I VO. No. Pnldcity Ollioe, Bengal. 

Private. IVar Mr. ■ I shad !>.• extreiu' ly iddi^e^l if you could 
see y I III r way to re- pi in' iii:^ ihe a'- ••mpanyin*^ I'xtriict Irom the 
‘ Times of indi.i's l'l>irieatioi::ri S.n| :*!e!nent ’ in an early issue of 
the p:i|>i»r. Thaiikini; yoti in antiei|uti«m, yours simvrelv, 
Sd. S. Sen (iiipui. To the Mditor <1 tiio ‘ Hengake.’’’ To this 
was attii 'hed a typi-writtin copy of the article. 

Mr, H. C. Maitra:— Ihe lellir i> inarkeil '■ private” ? 

Sir Nllratan Sircar:— Yes. 

Mr. H» C. Maitra : — How <li>i it come to viMi ? 

Sil Nilratau Sircar The Editor handed it over to me. 
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The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor: — ^Are you cdniK^oiod 
with the Ben<i;al(?e ” ? 

Sir Nilratan Sircar : — I have some res[j 0 UKible [Mirt ill tiio 
management of the " Bengalee/* The Editor asked me to placr 
it before the Senate, if necessary, ar.d I take the responsibility. 
The point is that whoever sent it. to tin* “ Bengalee had lu-o 
objects in view; one object was (he re-piiblicat ion of thn 
“ Times’ attnck iijx)ii the University in the “ Bengalee,” and 
the other object was to achieve the end of having that article 
widely circnlated in India by keeping his hands unseen, ll.i 
wanted to ilo it secretly. 

[At this stage, Sir Nilratan Sii-car handed the letter over lo 
the Hoi/ble the Vice-(.-haiicellor. 

The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor Yon have placed the 

original h/iter in iny liainls. Do yon authorise the Senate tu 
send a copy of this to llis Exeelleiiey the Chancellor, if the 
motion is aec*'pted, so as to facilitate the eiupiiry ? 

Sir Nilratan Sircar: —I have l)Cen authorised h\ tlie KditiM- 
to do so. 

Dr. H. Suhrawardy : — M hih* speaking on his motion, Sir 
Asntosh ( 'luindhnri sj>Dke of ‘‘ Ministry in charge of the Pub- 
licity Olfice.” 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor :<-\Ve arc coneerned with 
the motion only and not with an expression that might have 
hceii used by Sir Asiito.<^h Chaiidhiiri. 1 corrected him. 

Sir Asiitosh Ghandhnri:— I do not think I said it. If I 
said it, it was a mistake. 


Dr. H. Suhrawardy : — It in a reserved dcj^iiitment. 

Sir Asutosb Chaudhuri — Tliat is why I said it aetivl in 
an unreserved way. 

Mr. Jatindranath Maitra : — Is the PuMieity Officer also 
Secretary to the Ediicalitm Minister f 

The Hon ble the Vice-Chancellor : — We have no official 


information. 

Mr. Jaminibhushan Ray After ivhat we have hcanl from 
Sir Nilratan, I think the case is clear. N«» amount of speech 
is rccpiireil to show' to the Senate whfdlicr (iovernment is 
implicated in the matter. 

The Honlile the Vice-Chancellor : -If no siwoli 
required, do you make a njiepcb ? 

Mr. Jaminibhushan Ray I .IwH do i( in one minute. I 
want simply to say that I am very frlwl to siipiwrt 
of Sir Asutosh Cltaudliuri so that we may request IIis E«»umh.' 
to enquire into it. 

Dr. H. Suhrawardy :--I am inclined to support the amemi- 
ment of Rai Chnnilal Bow, Bahadur. 
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Rai Chunilal Bose* Bahadur : — I moved no amendment. 

1 simply made some observations. 

Dr. H, Suhrawardy : — It is desirable that the action of 
the Publicity OfliGer may be referred to the (joverument of 
Bentical before the Senate considered the desirability of addressing 
His Excellency the Chancellor on the subject. There is no 
doubt that wc have now the letter. But still It is rather a 
curious and unusual procedure adopted by the Editor of the 
paper that though the letter from the Eublicitv Oflice has been 
marked “ private,” it has been allowed to be made public bv the 
Editor of the ” Bengalee.” 

'The Hon blc the Vice*Chancellor A\ o are not concerned 
with journalistic ethics here. 

Dr H- Suhrawardy : — But we can take action on journa- 
listic indiscretion. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor: — 1 desire to state 
that we have no right to address the Government of Bengal 
in the roserved de])artment, as to what may or may not 
have been done by the Publicity OfRcer. The Chancellor 
of the irniversity is the Head of the Government of Bengal, 
If an}' action is to bo taken, the proper course is to place 
the cominunicatioii before the Chancellor. If ho should take 
any action at all, it is for him to decide what action to take. 

Mr. 0. C. Bo86 : — 1 am a signatory to the rei|uisition. 1 
do not know whether it is relevant on my part to ask if the 
” Bengalee” wa.s the only pai'cr which was asked or requested to 
publish the matter, or whether any other paper also was 
similarly requested. 1 have information with me which if you 
wish I can place before you. 1 want to know the opinion of the 
Vice-Chancellor if it is not out i»f order. 

Mr. H. C* Maitra: — Information is always welcome. 

The Hon’ble the yice-Chancellor If you are prepareil 
to do what sir Nilratau Sircar h«as done and hand over to me 
any letter that may 1)e with you, you can s|)eak. But if you 
simply desire to .state what you have heard, then it will not be 
relevant. 

Mr. 0- C. Bose: — I have not the loiter with me. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor Then yon should not 
deal with the matter. 

Mr. M. N. Baneijee : — 1 am of the s.imc opinion with Rai 
Chunilal Bose, Bahaiiur. Of course from what we have heanl from 
Sir Nilratan Sircar who has produced the H. O. letter, the only 
question that arises is whether we should aoC(q)t the D. O. letter 
and can rely on it. The late Dr. Sarvailhikari relied a great 
deal on a D. O. letter from (■overnmeiit. But he was told that 
it was a D. O. letter and not an ollieial letter. So 1 think we 
sshould not take action without going into the facts in detail and 
ascertaining (he truth. 

Mr. Xhnda Bnksh I do not understand the difference be* 
tween a D. O. letter and an official letter. The letter was sent 
officially to the Editor of the “ Bengalee.’* You have also the 
28 
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information before you. One thing is ])erfeLtly certain that the 
Publicity Officer has done things which should not have been 
done. If he wanted to criticiscj the best course would have been 
to send the criticism to the University. This sort of action 
is not commendable on the |iart of Government. Government 
ought to have send the article in the Times Educational 
Supplement ” to the Vice-Chancellor. To lend countenance to 
the practice of circulating broadcast a hostile criticism of the 
University by sending the letter to the Editor is not worthy of 
any officer or any office. We should not hesitate to take action 
now. We ought not to wait and consider whether there is truth 
in the allegation. We have conclusive evidence. The action of 
the Senate is {icrfectly pro^wr and the motion is perfectly just 
and suited to the purpose. 

The Hon’blethe Vice-Chancellor From what Ims fallen 
from Rai Bahadur Chuniial Bose, Sir Asutosh rbaudhiiri, 
Dr. Surhawardy and Dr. Bancrjce and from a careful reading 
of the motion, it strikes me that the proper phrase in the motion 
is not the “ Publicity Department” but the “ Publicity Office” of 
the Government of Bengal. Probably ” Department ” is loo 
Comprehen.sive and as is suggested, an eni|uiry may show that no 
one in authority knows anything about it, that it was not done 
by anybody in authority, but that it might have been ilone by 
some mischievous officer. The action taken by the Senate will 
give Government an o)iportiinity to say so. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri — 1 should like to ])uf in 
“ Publicity Office” in place of Publicity Department.” 

Leave was gi-anted. 

Mr. M- N. Banerjee: — We should address the Governor as 
Chancellor and not as Governor of Bengal, 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri : — It is Chancellor in the reso- 
lution and not the Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. Manmathanath Ray : — Whether tlie Heuguhr is 
guilty of journalistic impropriety or not, or what la the implica- 
tion of a D. O. letter, we need not consider. Bui wo ought t«) say 
this that the Bnuffaiee has done a real and a great service to 
the public by bringing to light the secret workings of the 
Government of Bengal against the University. 

The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor The ” Bengalee ” re- 
quires no certificate from you. 

Professor Hiralal Haidar: — We live to learn. In our 
younger days, propagandism by Government other than what 
is involved in the ordinary course of party warfare was unknown. 
In those days the ways and methods of Government were aristo- 
cratic and dignified. Particularly since the %var, pro|)aganc ihi» 
by one country against another— the propagamlisin by the 
against Germany and vice verni has become somewhat common. 
Before now, however, nobody has ever heard of tue^ Governmen ■ 
of a country conducting a canijiaigo against an institution o 
that country itself. 
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The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor You ire making an 
assumption. 

Professor Haidar : — But that is true. 

The Hon’ble'.the Vice-Chancellor Do not make any 
assumption. When you have found out the facts, you will have 
ample opportunity to make comments. 

Professor Haidar : — Then it will be a phenomenon of 


scientific I interest. * , 

The Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor e shall investigate 
the phenomenon. 

The motion as altered was put to the vote and carried, 
only two members dissenting. 

Mr. Khuda Buksh -.—Names of those gentlemen who are 
opposed to the motion should he recovtled. 

Mr Manmathanath Bay Their names should be sent up 
to Government, for such action as the (government might 

**”*Thc Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor (to Mr. M. N. Hoy) 
Mr. Hoy, you have no right to speak in that strain. Every 
honest inan is entitldl to ‘speak out his own views. 

Mr Manmathanath Ray 1 apologise, Mr. 

Bai Chunilal Bose, Bahadur (to the Hon the A ice- 
(Jhancellor) Thank you very much, Sir, for vour 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor— Mr- Dntt of the 
Murarichand Colleso. S>lhet. has sent a 

inability to attend this iiiectiiiijlmts^mifyiiig his full concur- 

rence in the object ol the meeting- 


XOTK 

The folloxving is a epy of the letter mention«l a^ve : 

W" • p„,,mT OrncE, Beeoai, 

Ooveekeeat » Bee, .A... 

t\vl.ClTT.\ : 

tlf/i fW'?. 

Private. 


D.AE Me. B..V, ^ ..Wis-Ut “ 

"J, aSSi-ii » i. oETly »« 


vour iiai 3 cr. . . . 

Tlwnking you in anticniatio i. Mncciely, 

Sd. S. Sks Gem, 

ll/ll. 

P. r. Rot, Ksq , 

KdHor, CalfHtftt. 
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Fbofessob Bauan 

The brilliant researches of Professor Baman as outlined 
in a paper recently communicated by him to the Boyal Society 
of London and in his tract on the Moleatlar Diffraetion oj 
Light published by our University Press have attracted wide- 
spread attention in the scientific world. Special notices have 
appeared in The American Journal of Science, The Fi'anklin 
Inatituie Journal, Kolloid Zeitschri/t and other well-known 
periodicals. We reproduce the following from three of these 
papers : — 

w 

Journal of the Franklin Tnalitute (October, 1022). 

Molecular Diffiraction of Light.— By C. V. U^man, Palit Pnfussor 
of Physics in the Calcutta University, 103 pages, 8vo. Printeil by 
Atulchandra Bhattacharyya at the Calcutta l.'niversity Press, 1022. 

This book, a product of scientific activity at the Calcutta University 
and dedicated to the Yice-ChanceJior, .^ir Asii(a<?h MookerjeCi attests the 
generous response of the Asiatic mind to the stimulus of western ])h\'4i(‘:il 
thought. The recent pages of tlic Philosophical Magazine have boi-iiu 
ample witness to the value and diversity of this reaction. 

Such a volume as this cannot but be welcomed wherever throughout 
the world there is interest in understanding the phenomena of light. Tlic 
author presents as the subject of the book the important <[uc.stion “ 
any departure from jierfect regularity of the Iight-pro)Kigatioii arise from 
the discontinuous structure of the medium ? ” and bolds so well to the 
course he has laid out for his discussion that the reader who has followed 
the nine short chapters with comprehension feels himself to have advaiicetl 
through familiar ground up to the very frimticrs of the subject and, in 
addition, to know in just what direction to look for extensions of territory. 
Would that more physicists found time and inclination to write n^iioiis on 
the present status of limited fields of investigation with which they arc 
familiar and in which they have made important contributions I 

Id gases the accepted theoiy of molecular diffraction is that proposed 
by the late Lord Rayleigh for the explanation of the blue of the sky. 
** The individual molecules in a gas through which the primary waves of 
light pass are regarded as secondary sources of radiation, each molecule 
MftiDg more or less as it would in the abeence of its neighbours.’’ The 
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mathematical development of this principle by its proponent leads to a 
relatirn between the wave-length of the incident light, the index of refrac- 
tion of the medium and the intensity of the diffracted light that in the 
main explains in a satisfactory manner a large body of observed phenomena. 

The author examines the concctiiess of certain assumj)(ions made in the 
derivation of this relation and concludes that their validity rests on 
( 1 ) "the conditions being such lliat the compressibility of the medium is 
iriven with sufficient accuracy by BoyIe*s Law ” and on (2) “ the complete 
iion-iiniforiuity in the spatial distribution of the molecules in so far as very 
small volume elements are eonceriie«l.” 

In the second chapter are presented experimental results of the study of 
iho scattering of light by gases. There is a marktd differetice between the 
i>olarisalioii of the scattered light a? pwMlieted from^the Rayleigh theory 
and as actually observi‘d. Rayleigh accounts for this by assuming that 
the molecules possess three axes of symmetry and are oriented at random. 
Others have sought an explanation by using the Rolir-Sommerfeld model of 
the molecules but with litth? success. 

When we come to the chapter on "Atinosplieric Scattering and Twilight 
I'henomcna” it is interesting to note how many references relate to Ame- 
rican v.ork. Abbot and Fowle, Luekiesh in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, Kimball and W.J, Humphreys are among these cited. With 
.he last nameil, the author is in positive disagreement ou one point. Hum- 
plivcys holds that the conditions of the sky at ilawn and sunset are so com- 
pliraU?^! that a rigid analysis leading to an adcpiate explanation of the light 
eli'e'ds then occurring can searcely be h*'pcd for. Ilamaii, on the other 
hand, states that twilight is due t-i the illumination of the dust-free upiier 
portions of the atmosphere by sunlight which in its course has not travers- 
ed the dusty lower air, and claims that " We are entitled to reganl the 
problem as one of practically simple, molecular ililTraction, and the compli- 
oalious arising from secondary seatiering are far less important than might 
bo imagined. Sufficient work has l>cen done, however, to show* that the 
problem (»f twilight, at least in its essential features is capable of being 
subjected to numerical computation of intensities from theory for detailed 
coinfuirison with the obsenrations.” 

liord Itayleigh as long ago as the end of last century cmi>hasized the in- 
applicability of his theory of molecular scattering of light to the cases of 
Ihluids and solidst In the (ace of this some recent investigators have 
awggcslod that the theory mentioned may none the less be applied to liquids. 
The aiulior combat# the propriety of this Ixising his objections on the 
failure of liquids to conform to Boyle’s Law in their pressure-volume 
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relations and further on their departure from the condition of complete non- 
uniformity of spatial distribution. The molecules of a liquid occupy in 
actuality a larger fraction of the volume of the containing vessel tlian do 
the molecules of a gas at ordinary pressure in the same vessel. In the for- 
mer statOj therefore, the molecules have less opportunity to depart from 
uniformity of distribution than in the latter. Since then the scattering of 
light by liquid molecules cannot be explained by Rayleigh’s theory, recourse 
is had to the “theory of lluctiiationK*’ developed by Einstein and Smolii- 
chowski, where in the scattering of light is attributed not to the acliou of 
individual molecules, but to small local variations of density brought about 
by the heat agitation of the molecules. Tlic formula for the intensity of 
scattered light derived from tliis theory is more general than that of Rayleigh. 
In fact, it reduces {o the latter when certain relations characteristic of 
gases are introduced into it. An account is given of an attempt to coni]).'ire 
values of intensity derived from the formula with observed values. In spite 
of the difficulty of getting a s[)ecimen of water free from motes, a satisfac- 
tory agreenicut was found. Yet this formula, whieli holds for sueli ililler- 
ent conditions of matter as gis at ordinary pressure, gas near the critical 
point and a liquid, seems to cease to hold wluui the attempt is made to apply 
it to saturated va})ors btduw the critical teini)eraturo. (*areful experimeiiis 
are greatly needed either to establish or to remove this discrepancy. Such 
experiments arc now actually in progrees. 

The color of the sea is treated in a separate chapter and experiincnls of 
so interesting a (.'haracter are described tlial it would seem a loss of oppor- 
tunity for any physicist hereafter to take a voyage without a Nicol in his 
baggage. In the July, 11122, number of this Journal, page lOt), there is 
given some account of Uaman’s work on the color of sea water. 11c 
concludes that “The blue color of the seattercil light is really due to ditl'rac- 
tion, the selective absorption of the water only helping to make it a fuller 
hue.” 

The study of tlie scattering of light in crystals is in its incipiency. 
The effect has been observed in quartz, n>ck-salt and ice. Quantitative 
measurements are now Wing made in the Calcutta laboratory. \ ery little 
is known about the relations of amorphous solids to the scattering of light. 
Optical glass has a scattering jiower 300 times as great as that of pure air 
according to Rayleigh. 

In the final chapter the relations of molecular diffraction to the quantum 
theory of light are discussed, “In the year 1005, Einstein put forward the 
hypothesis that the energy of a beam of light is not distributed continuously 
in space but that it consists of a finite number of localized indivisible 
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energy-bundles or 'cinanla/ cai)able of being absorbed or admitted only 
as wholes. The theory had some notable successes to its credit, especially 
the prediction of the photo-cloctrie equation and the explanation of the 
])lienomena of ionization of gases by X-vays. Nevertheless, it has been 
felt that very serious difficulties stand in the way of its acceptance.” It is 
pointed out that this theory of Einstein lends itself well to an explanation 
of the experimentally found quantity of scattering in a highly coinprossed 
gas. Should it become est'iblishcd that the sc-ittering mentioned is consis- 
tent quantitatively with the Kinstein-Smoliichowski theory, then this, 
which is based on a continuous distribution of light energy through space, 
may need to be abandoned in favor of the <pianta theory. 

The book a!)oniuls in suggestions fur fruitful experimentation. There 
is perspective in its treatment. t)ne does not lose sight of the woods in 
looking at the trees. 


Nature (October Id, 1922). 

Molecular Diffraction of Light. Ky Prof. C'. V. Raman. Pp. xx 
103. (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 10*2^). 

Readers of Nature are already f.amiliar with the important work which 
Prof. C. V. Uanian has Icon carrying out in eonnexion with I lie scattering 
of light by small particles, for many of his result-* have heen announced in 
the<r columns. In a small volume published hy the University of Calcutta 
he litis reviewed the proscMil position of the subject of molecular diffraction 
of light, and has discussed the theory in a oomi>ioluiisiv«» survey which 
iijchidos the case of gases, va|»ours, liquhls, crystals, and amorphous solids. 

liortl Rayleigh was the tirsl to indicate the principles on which the 
prublom may lie liandicd, and he obtained a relation between the scattering 
power of the molecules of a g;is, their number per unit volume, and the 
refractivity of the inediuin. .\s the energy scattered must be doriveil from 
the primary beam, the intensity of the hitter must suffer an attenuation as 
it passes through the niedinin, and an i*xpres.sion can be derived for the 
atlemiation eo-efficiont. Prof. Raman discusses some criticisms ot the 
theory and concliidt*e that the principle of ramloin ]iha«o which is assumeil 
in the argument is jiiatifieil, providixl there exists the random distribution 
of the molecules which is reqiiireil by Boyle's law. Tlic ultimate justifiea- 
lion of the principle rests on the eoint»lete n*‘n-unifoviuily in the sjiatial 
distribution of the molecules in so far as very small volume elements are 

concerned. 
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The first successful attempt to observe the scattering of light by dust- 
free air in the laboratory was made by Cabannes in 1915. Experimental 
work of great interest has been carried out by Prof. R. J. Strutt (the ])ro. 
sent Lord Bayleigh}^ wlio obtained the remarkable result that, in many 
gases, the scattered light is only jiartially polarised. This may be ex|)laiiieii 
as due to the lack of symmetry of the molecules, and may furnish valuable 
information with regard to molecular configuration. 

To the late Lord Rayleigh wc owe the brilliant suggestion that the 
scattering of light by the molecules of air accounted in large measure both 
for the blue light of the sky and the observed degree of transprence of 
the atmosphere. Recent obscrv.atioiis, principally at the Observatory on 
Mount Wilson, have confirmed the theory and have ftirnishcil a value for 
Avogadro’s constant which is practically identical with that deduced from 
Millikan’s measurements of the electronic charge. Prof. Raman has made 
observations on the polarisation of skylight on Mount Dodabetta (8,750 
feet above sea level) in the Nilgiris. As is well known, dust and haze arc 
largely confined to the lower levels of the at inosphere. Tlie iiillucnce of 
secondary scattering may be redutfcd very considerably by using a deep red 
filter, and allowance can be made for the effect of earth-shine. The woiker 
component of polarisation was found to have ifi per cent, of thi> inti^nsity 
of the stronger component. Only I per cent., however, was asprlbahli? t<> 
molecular anisotropy, a result iu good agreement with the hiti.'st lab'iratoiy 
measurements. 

The principle of random phase on wdiich Rayleigh’s theory deppiuls is 
not applicable in the case of highly condensed iniKlia such as di'!:sc vapours, 
liquids, and solids. In liquids, we may apply the the- »ry dcvclopi'd by 
Einstein and Smoliichowski, in which scattering is considered not .*is due 
to individual prticles but to small local variations of density arising from 
the heat movements of the molecules. A formula is obtained showing 
how the scattering power of a fliikl is related to its refra^'tivity. It is 
worthy of notice that the scattering power is proport.ioiial to the absolute 
temperature and to ilie comprcssibilify of the liquid. Wlien correcteil for 
the effect of molecular anisotropy, the formula gives results in fair agree- 
ment with observations in iiou-fliiorescent liquid, and it reduces aiitoinatic- 
ally to the Rayleigh formula in the case of gaseous media. Rut, surpri- 
singly enough, the law seems to break down in the case of gases under 
high pressure. Prof. Raman makes the interesting HUggestion that this 
failure may mean that the continuous wave theory of light does not strict- 
ly rqpreseiit the facts, and that we may fierbapB find here experimental 
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support for Einstein’s conception iini; light itself consists ot<£u»ntum 

IlDl'tSs 

The colour and fiolarisaiion of the light scattered in the sea is dis- 
cussed by Prof. Raman in a chapter which must interest biologists as well 
as physicists. The colour of the deep sea is not mainly dne to redected 
skylight, as has sometimes been suggested, but to light moleeularly diffused 
from within the water. The reflecting |M)wer of water at normal incidence 
is quite small (only 2 per cent.) and conseriuently to an observer flying at 
a great height above the surface of the water the luminosity of the sea 
would be determined almost entirely by internal scattering. 

In crystals such as (juarta and rock-salt the s<atteriiig of light can be 
observed visually, the Tyndall cone lieing of a blue colour. The effect 
niay be attributed to the thermal movement of the atoms in the crystal 
introducing local fluctuations of optical density. Thus there is a close 
connexion between this phenomenon and the well-known influenee of tem- 
perature (“Deliye effect”) on the intensity «»f X-ray reflection sis illustrated, 
for example, in the experiments of Sir \V. H. Hiagg on rock-salt. It may 
\x snggt^sled that further study of the scattering of light in amorphous 
solids like glass would yield itif<»riiiatiuii of value r ^gaidiug the molecular 
sti'uciure of such bodies. 

Tie Oeographical Journal (September, 1922). 

The Colour of the Sea : 

In a i^]ior '*On the Molecular Scattering of Light in Watifr and the 
Colour of the Sea” (Roy, Soc. Proe., Vol. 101, pp. iM-SO), Professor C. V, 
'dainan of Calcutta gives the results of some novel ex|)eriments carried out 
by him which arc of great interest not only to physicists, hut to all students 
of the Karth in its piciures(|uc aspects. Prof. Kamair's elucidation relates 
only to clear blue water, uiicoutaniiiialed by the siHliinent which is found 
near tlif* shore. When observed from the det’k of a ship the ap|)arent 
colo!ir of the sea is, of course, partly due i*) the light roilccted by it from 
the sky. Prof. Raman is however coneernid here mainly with the other 
fart, the light which has gone down into the deep water and without 
reaching the liottom has somehow come up and out again. One may 
ohservo this light by looking |H?rj>endicuIarly iipnii the surface of the water, 
l^or, ill common with traiispan*nt substances in general, water reflects least 
when light strikes it per|ieiidieularly ; a (act which one may easily confirm 
% lutfansofa piece of glass and a candle tbnu*. Thus during the Challenger 
Kai>editioii the light rising from the water was exaniiiml by looking 
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throuj^h the ^lass bottom of a lloating^ tub. Prof. Kaman has howovor 
devised a more convonieiit and more thorough means of eiiiniiiatiii;^ tlio 
light reflected at the siirfacis by taking advantage of the faet that light 
which has been reflected from water at an angle of 53° to the line perpendi- 
cular to the surface is |)olarizc(V that is to say its vibrations lie all in 
one plane containing the ray. Sieves through which such light will not 
pass are commonly construct id from certain* crystals— tourmaline or calc- 
sjiar. By the use of such a sieve, calleil the Nicol ” prism. Prof. Raman 
was able to observe, in the dciiper parts of the Mediterranean and Rod Seas 
the light coming out of the water unmixed with any light rellectcl at the 
surface, and ho found it to be of a vivid blue colour. The origin assigned 
to this blue light is perlia])s the most iuterestiiig thing in the paper. It is 
a familiar fact that when two different liquids, say, water ami lime jnire, 
are stirred together, the mixture while yet imperfeef (dually appears slightiv 
opalescent, that is to say it scatters the light. Now Kinstein and Smolii. 
chowski have shown that a single liipiid can exhibit a similar opaIcs(>ence 
because the molecules of the liqiiifl, in rushing hither and thither with the 
motion that gives us the feeling of tcmpenitiire, form passing cliisl(»rs ami 
leave corresj)Oii<ling momentary emptinesses which, taken together, give 
the single liquid somewlial the character of a mixture. Snioluoliouvki li:is 
observed this opalescence near the critical t(nn]>erature and pn^ssiirc at 
which a liipiid and its vapour Ihtoiiic indistinguishable. For w iU r t his 
critical state occurs at 3fltVM^ anil lUo atmosplicris. The novelty in 
Raman’s treatment is that he applies the same theory t*- explain the 
scattering of light by water at ordinary temperatures and oiessurcs. 

The theory indicates that, voliiiiic for voluine, wati»r at (’. 
should scatter light times as strongly as dust-free air niuler siainhml 
conditions. Raman compared in the la1>oratory tin; brighiiioss of the blue 
light scattered by distilled water, whicli had been kept for a fortnight to 
allow the hist traces of dirt to settle, with the light seaftored by satnratiil 
ether vapour, which in turn had been eoniparcd witli clear air by tin? lato 
Lonl Rayleigh. In this way the ratio which theory put at 150 was lonnd 
cxi)erimeiitally to lie I7 i. In so new a region of invest igalioii this must 
be accoiintnl as a pleasing agreement. 

The i»aiicr also contains a discussion of the apjiearanco of the sea, 
either calm or rullledi when viewed in various directions and under 

various skies. . .. 

It is a matter for (^nuino regret that the Univcrsi y 

which has given facilities for first clas.s original work to ni< n 
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of the type of Professor Hainan lias not yet been able to 
secure that willing' assistance from the publie funds which it 
so pre-eminently deserves. 

Akturopotxigy 

Wlien the study of Anthropology was introduced into this 
lJiiivcr.sity at the instanee of Sir Asutosh Mookerjec, there 
was abundance of unintelligent criticism in a section of the 
Press. Our readers will, wc are sure, lie pleased to read the 
following extract from the Presidential Address delivered by 
Professor JI. J. K. Peake before the Anthropology Section of 
the Hull meeting of the Uritish Association for the Advance- 
im-nt of Science, 1922. Professor Peake not only emphasises 
the importance of the subject in India, but refers to the work 
awmiplished in this line by our University. 

The time seems to have arrived when anthropologists should not 
eoiuMilralc so exclusively U|Kin these lowly cultures, Imt might carry on 
tlvnr resc:irehes into those civilisations which have ailvaneed further in 
their evolution. Sot that I wish to deprecate in any way the study of 
httckwiird peoples, or 1« discourage stui>ents from researches in that 
airc-.rii.>ii ; but 1 would suggest that some aiithroiK.lou'ists might initiate 
a closer iiupiiry into the conditions of mere civilisotl iieoplcs in addition 
to the studies already descrilied. 

Wc have in the Old World throe great centres of enlture, each of 
which hits lK*en in the van of progivss, and each of which has eoniribuled 
to tlie advance of the others. These aiv the civilisiitions of China, 
Hindustan, and what 1 will call the hnroj'can Region. 

Though our relations with China .and Japan have \wn intimate for 
several generations, and many of our comi'atriots are lamiliar with both 
countries, it is sur|irising how little we know of either of these j'eoplc 
from the anthro|io1ogie:il point of view. This is tlie more to Iw legretted 
since for more than half a centiirv J-ajain has Iweii adopting featims from 
'Vostern civilisation, while there assigns that the s.ame movement w 
'■esinning in China. So far th.w! who have made themselves familiar 
with tho languages of the Far East have studirtl the art, literature, 
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philosophy^ and religion of these regions, rather than those aspects which 
more properly belong to our subject. 

What concenis us more nearly iii this country is the Indian Region. 
Here we have a well-defined province, i^eopled by successive waves nf 
different races, speaking different languages, and with different customs 
and beliefs — an apjxireutly inextricable tangle of diverse elements in vari- 
ons stages of cultural evolution. A vast amount of material has b<‘cii 
gathered in the imst, though such collecting has not been proceeding au 
fast during the last generation ; but basic problems arc still unsolved, ami 
seem at times well-nigh insoluble. Perhaps it is this siiperahundaiicc of 
material, or it may be the ajiimicnt hoiielessness of the task, which has 
diminished the interest taken in these studies during the |ui8t few years. 
TAis aitiimle is regrettable^ and the mlg redetming Jvatvre m the 
eHremelg active and intelligent interest in these problems now taktn Ig rurioux 
groups of Indian students^ especiallg in the Vnirersitg tf Calrulta, 

I have suggested that ])erha|i8 the Ia(?k of interest in such masters 
among Anglo-Indians, and especially among members of the Indian Civil 
Service, may be due to the apparent lio|»elcssncss of remdiing a 
solution of any of the problems involved. It may also bo due to th«* fai t 
that they are sent out from this country to govern a ]K)))iiIation with diffcreiit 
cultures and beliefs, and traditions wholly unlike those of this contiiicnt, 
without having received in the most cases any |)reparation whieh will enable 
them to study, appreciate, or understand an alien civilisatiim. Tims iluy 
misunderstand those among whom they are sent, and are in turn niisinidiM- 
stood. Guiltless of any evil intent, they offend the susceptibilities of tliose 
among whom their lot is cast, and acts are put down to iiuliffcrence wbirli 
are only the product of ignorance. After niukiug tiicir initial nii-stakcs 
the more intelligent set to work to study the people coininittcd to thoir 
charge, but faced with problems of extreme intricacy, and williouf any 
previous training, more often than not tliey give up the attempt as 
hopeless. 

The candidates for the Indian Civil Service should receive a M\ 
training in anthropology before leaving this country has been pleaded time 
after time by this Section and by the Antiiro|)ological Institute, and tlioiigli 
I repeat the plea, which will proliabiy be as useless as its predecessors, I 
would add more. The problems confronting the anthropologist and ibe 
administrator in India are of such extreme complexity that it needs a 
considerable amount of combined action and research oven to lay down the 
method and the lines along which future inquiries should be made. * 
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a scliool of thought, siuh a nucleus arouitd which further resesrch may be 
grouped, does not yet exist j the materials out of which it can lie formed can 
■eaioely yet be found. 

Yet until such a nucleus has been created, and has gathered around it 
a devoted band of researchers, no true understanding will be found of the 
pioblems which daily confront both iwoples, and the East and the West 
will remain aiiart, subject to mutual recrimin-itions, the natural outcome 
of mutual misunderstanding. 

One rolntion only do I see to this dilenuus. For many years past 
there have been institutions at Athens and Rome, where carefully chosen 
students have spent several years studying the ancient and modem con- 
ditions of those cities and their people. By this means a group of English- 
men have returned to this country well informed, not only as to the 
ancient but the modern conditions of Gieccc and Italy. Besides this we 
have had in each of the capitals of tho»e two States an institution which 
has acted as a centre or focus of rcbcarch into the civilisation of those coun- 
tries. Although the main objects in Imth cases have been the true under- 
standing of the cultures of the distant past, the constant intercourse of 
students of both nationalities working fur a coinmon end lias resulted in a 
lictter understanding on the ]iart of each nf the aims ami ideals of the 
other. I have no hesitation in saying that the existence of the British 
Schools at. Athens and Konic has been of enormous value in bringing about 
and preserving friendly relations between the people of this conntry and 
those of Greece and Italy — “ Sal no-," 14(k fMtvw, 1932. 


We reproduce hen* h pajier on the present ]>osition of the 
Calcutta University and the caii.sc of Higher Education by 
Sir 1». C. Boy : 

The indifference, with which the prt'sent condition of the Calcutta 
I'liivcrsity is being regarded by the Government and the public of Bengal 
is Mire to chill the enthusiasm of the mo.sl optimistic of us rcganling the 
Intnre of higher education in this unhappy laml. Many «if us, who have 
followetl with keen interest the dcvolopincnt of the Calcutta University as 
a teaching institution of the front rank, an* now asking themselves whether 
vi! are not heading for a crash of the whole stnieture. 1 hold no brief for 
the faults of omission or eomiiiission of which the University authorities 
wight have been guilty during tlw hml few years. No one can ileny that 
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unbiassed criticism of public institutions is always desirable and has a 
healthy effect. 

To mo it appears, however, that every unprejudiced Beiij^Ii cannot 
help considering with satisfaction the unique devehipinent of the Calcutta 
University as a teaching institution of the highest pronise. With all 
their defects, the Post-Graduate departments of the University have 
afforded manifold opportunities to the hitherto pent-up enthusiasm of our 
youthful scholars, zealous to contribute something to the world’s stock of 
knowledp;e and thus to raise the status of our country in the scale of the 
intellectual nations of the world. Only a few years a^o, ones who had 
obtained a certain jtereentaire of marks in one of the University Examina- 
tions, was dubbed a ’ scholar ’ and he carried his distinction throuj^iiout his 
life. This could not be otherwise wlicn scholars ” were only rcfpiircd to 
measure their nchievcment.s in terms of the p:iy they could earn in Govern- 
ment jobs. All that is .tj:one now, undoubtedly for the better. A scholar 
is now jtub^ed by the merits of his contributioiis to and hy his capacity to 
keep in touch with the proi'ress of kiiowIcJ^*. One must sulrnit that this 
rational chatv^c in the outlook of our scholars has been to a lar^o cxtcMit 
due to the uns])ariii^ efforts of the prestMti Vicc-(!hanctdlor. As one wiio 
has been attempting in liis humble way towaitls this transformation 
sometime before the inception of thi! Post-Grad iiate scheme, I think, I 
may be permitted to emphasise that what a few of us w)*re individually 
tryinjv to achieve against (^rcat odds in seclusion, has been ^ivcii a leaveiiiii;^ 
impetus by the authorities of the University. 

When I signed the report of the Post-Gradiiite (/Oinfnitrce appoinied 
by the Government of India 1 had the feclini; that greater facilities and a 
wider scope would be £;ivcn to nm* risiiu; ^eiici-ations for research and 
intellectual pursuits. The Post-Graduate opj^ani.sation of the University 
was in the scheme of the normal devehipmtmt of higher education in this 
country. The constituent Colleges with one or two solitary exceptions 
have not siifiicicnt funds to equip up-to-date seminars and laboratories or to 
|iay for the f^rojicr .staff of teachers in at least the most important depart- 
ments. The diflicultie.s we had to contend with in keeping np our 
pursuits of sciciililic research are slill fre.sli in my inciiiory and I almost 
feel tempted to envy the increased Facilities whieh the I’nivorsity has 
already been able to throw open to our youth.4. For this we must thank 
the generosity of far-sighted public men like the late Sir Taraknatli Pah't 
and the late Sir Rash Behary Ghosh, who realistKl the supreme need of higher 
scientific training and research. There are many other smaller but slguiti- 
■jai t endowments made over to the University during the isist low years. 
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I shall cito however one glaring instance of the apathy with which 
the Government, have treafed the efforts of the University tn promote higher 
education, namely, that of the College of Science. The endowments of 
Valit and Ghosh together with that of the Kaja of Khaira, which has been 
recently obtained through the efforts of the present Vice-Chuncellor, come 
up to about half a croro of rupees. 'I'o these funds the I'niversity has added 
twelve lacs of rupees from its fw? funds during the iwist seven years and have 
succee<led in founding the Uni versify College of Science. Duiing the short 
period of .seven years of its existence, it Ims established a record of which 
our country ought to be proud. I joined tiie C'ollege of Science in the 
ho |)0 that the greater facilities and freedom of rescanrh would enable me to 
see in my lifetime the reali.sation of oin? of my \i.sions — namely, the growth 
at scientific research in onr people. Stihsetpieni events have fully justified 
my hojK?. I can say witliout oxaggeralion that ilie contributions from the 
.Matlieinatics, l’liy.sics, (’liemistrv and Kxperimciit:il Psychology depart- 
ments of llie College «jf Science have won wi»rlil-wiile recognition. 

A few months hack when one coulil foresee the effects of the 
bankruptcy of the riiivcrsity on its activities, 1 issued an appeal to the 
(hiverninent for financial support to the I’niversity ; but nothing has 
inateriiilised yet. I have observcil public men to dwell upon the exclusive 
necessity of fostering primary and technical education, I fully realise 
the need of support to both these ty]»es of eilueation ; but I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood, wlien I say with all the emphasis at 
m\ command that it will be nothing shuii of a national disaster if 
higlier University education and ihe spirit of research, he il in history, 
literature or science are allowc*! to die an unnatural death due to our 
short-sightiHlness. Our |.riinaiy or secondary schools or properly equipped 
teehnivul sehools arc very useful in tlieir own way but wider outlook and 
ouHuris are |H.uhaps eipially iu*eessarv. 'fhey cannot turn out scholars 
or hiatesmen who will mould the future of llie country. If we really 
eare Tt the developiiient of tlie re-source.*! of I'ur cmintry in our interest, 
we must have our owu men who c.in tackle the present-day scientific 
anil engineering problems. In the l\»llege of Science we have just a 
miclcus of these men. On such people with the creative insiiration and 
cajiacily in them iiiiist dejH^nd the future of technological education or 
industrial ro.'io.ireh. Higher scienlitic training and research must 
tnmain associated with the activities of the rniver>ity and the Government 
nnd the public ooght. to give It eir ungrudging support to the cause if 
mean well of the country. Tliowgh the \»uldie endoarmenta to the 
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College of Science and the eontribntions from (he fee funds of the Univer* 
ritjr amount to about sixtjr lacs, the Ooremment has only spent a lae of 
rupees in the way of *an annual grant of Re. 12,000 for the last seven 
years. I am constrained to say that the Government lays itself open 
to the accusation of deliberately neglecting the cause of higher scientific 
education. The old adage, “where there is a will, there is a way," 
I think, still holds goo<I. 

There is another aspect of the present tussle that is going on between 
the supplicating University authorities oii the one hand and the Oovern- 
ment of Bengal and the Ix'gislative Council on the other. On principle, 
I have no symimthy for autocracies but the public end the keepers of 
the public purse must remember that there is a great deal of difference 
between antimfonism to a iiei'son and antagonism to a cause. If in their 
zeal to remotlel the University, the Bengal council put an untimely end 
or curli the normal development of the tuiidi.-r plant of higher education, 
the public of Bengal, however much indilferent they may be at present, 
will never .forgive them. Their day of reckoning ivill come when the 
public will realise the injury. 

1 ap])eal to the novnrnment to realise the lot of those unhappy 
members of the teaching staff, who have to go without their pay for 
months together. I csiii say without hesitation and am pre|)ared to 
prove it to any unbiassed critic that by far the majority of the inembirs 
of the staff in Arts and Sciwn-e de|)artinents are men with the la-st 
of qualifications. Some forty of them have left it in view of the baiikiiipt 
condition of the University on an average pay which is more rhaii double 
of what they could have ex|wcteil here. The prosja-cts of the 
average lecturer is not a whit better than those of the members of the 
Subordinate Educational Services, without considering the prosiKsetof 
a iwnsion, which the latter enjoy. It is rather tlilTicult to imagine how 
the public and the Council can calmly witness tlie miseries of a hudy 
of deserving men, which is not due ti» any fault of their own. 
The Government ought to have taken steiw earlier and ought not to 
have allowed the University to be bankrupt if they had any regard 
for their prestige. The obvious solution of the present trouble is to 
set the University on its feid first ami that at once by wiping out the 
deficit without any controversial conditions attached to the grant of mone}. 
Then there will be time enough to consider the best ways of running t ‘ 
University. It is not my intention to deprecate the attempts to remo 
the University. The Government have also every right to make con iti 
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for grants of money, provided they are in harmony with the interests of 
higher edaoation. One could suggest many reforms in the University. 
It is not very difficult to diagnose its ailments and to^suggest the remedies 
but after all the disease is one of chronic starvation due to want of support 
from the Government. The patient must be saved first, as somebody has 
suggested, if the Council does not want, to a party to the wreck of a 
national institution, which has remlererl undoubted services to the country. 
The Government must also make it clear to i\w public without delay the 
reforms it proposes to iiitrodiiee in the University for the information of 
those who though they may not belong to the Senate or to the Government 
are not less interested in the welfare of the University nor less qualified to 
suggest remwlies. Our libraries ancl Uhoratories are already without funds. 
It is well-nigh irn|iossibIe for most of ns to work in a depressed atmosphere 
witli no prospect of a regular pay or ‘d funds for n?curring e^cpenses. We 
liavt* been com|)elIed to stop our work in many directions. For want of 
contingent money we cannot even s|iond a few rupees for onr everyday needs. 

Sometimes, when 1 consider tht* dismal nut look and the alter indifference 
of the public, I almost have a sinking fi*cling in my heart and despair of the 
future of higher e<liieation and scientific research for which I have in my 
iiwn hmnble way worked throughout my lifi>. I would appeal to one and 
all to shake off personal jealousies or dislikes anil thmnselves to help the 
University in the realisation of its noble task. I hope iny humble warning 
will not go unheeded. 


The Late Mu. Tawxey 

Sir Michael Sadlor writes thus to Sir Devapnisiid Sarvadhi- 
kary about the late Mr. Tawney : 

lie had an impish wit. When he lived at Mevbridge he retained all 
the powers which left so deep an impression upon you and others in Imlia. 
But he was exceedingly modest and, until I came to Calcutta I never realised 
whal a great part hi; IumI played in the education of Bengal. He w;is a 
master of irony, and of uiulerslatainent. lie used to chuckle over the 
opinions of art lield by one member of his brilliant family. In him we all 
know a representative of Rugby and Canibriilge at their best. This is the 
-.kind of mind and of heart that humorous Kngland (I use * humorous * in the 
^oli^flensA of the word ae meaning “ whimsically iiulejKMideiit ) can pnxluoe 
j|d\{iich is one of ito best ex|mrte. 

" JO 
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Gob a Myth 

In the last J oly number of the Galevdta Reviete we published 
a letter from Mr. Dernard Shaw where he says that God is not 
omnipotent. The letter was quoted by many papers in England 
and America and Mr. Luis Jackson (former Railroad Industrial 
Development and Export Commissioner) of Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, has sent us a pamphlet entitled “ God a Myth.” 
His theory is that “ the supreme being idea is a creation of 
the human mind starting from the imaginations of our primi- 
tive ancestors ” and ” then^ is not a tithe of rational proof of 
the existence of a god.” Space does not permit us to repro- 
duce his paper here. Tt is needless to say that we do not 
necessarily share the opinions of our contrihiitors, l)o they 
theists or atheists, though they are welcome to ventilate their 
views through these pages. 

Hkllbntsm * 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir' Richard Carnac Temple, C.R., C.T.E., 
Acting President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Editor, The Indian Antiquary, has contributed 
an important paper on Hellenism to the .Tournal of the Central 
Asian Society, 1922 (Vol. IX, pp. 238-246) by way of review 
of the work on Hellenism in Ancient India hy Ut . Gauranga 
Nath Banerjee. The paper is of intrinsic value to the student 
of History and we reproduce it here : 

For the understanding of ancient Indian and Western Asian history the 
sabjeet of Hellenism is of the first, im|iortance, and it b.tys ninrii for Dr. 0. 
N. Banerjee’s handling of it that his iiook has gone to a second edition in 
the year succeeding the appearance of the first. The subject is wide to a 
bewildering extent, and demands a maiiired knowledge of many of those 
studies that make up the “ humanities.” Dr. Banerjee has shown himself to 
be not afraid of tackling any part of it. 

• " Hellenism in Aneient India,” by Dr. G. N. ttanerjee, Loc^turer nn Egyptoloftir 
Oriental History, Oaleutta IJiiirersity. Secund edition- Hntterworth oud Co, : Calentto 
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Taking Hellenism to be the spread of Greek culture, and the Hellenes 
to be the peoples who accepUjd the Greek mode of life, such culture could 
not bo extendefl to India without contact, and contact between the Near 
as we know it, and the Grfeks was early indeed. 

The actual commencement of the ancient Persian Empire took place 
in the mid*sixth century K.Ctiat the time when India had not lon^ emerjivod 
from the jieriod without dates, and was the result of the defeat of the 
Median ruler of Ecbatana (Haniadan) by Cyrus the Great. The immediate 
coiis(K|uence of this event was a coalition against Cyrus, consisting of 
Nabonidus of Bahylon, Ama.sis of Egypt, Crujsns of Lydia, and the Spar- 
tans of Greece proper, which that master of affairs, military and civil, 
defeated in detail. The whole situation implies cloae contact between Greek 
and Asiatic, both Aryan an«l Semite, and Afriean, which was even then no 
new thing, for the Median Eiii[iire had extended westwanls to the Halys 
in Asia Minor, 'riien in the same century we have Cambyses with his 
conquest of Egypt and his iuloptiun of Egyptian manners, and Darius with 
his conquest of the /Egt^*in Islands towanls tlic end of it. Thereafter there 

a continuous struggle between Persian and (ireek tor tiie next two 
centuries till tin* arrival of Alexander tiie Great in the laic fourth 
century B.C. 

The nature of the Oriental armies and their commanders thus in 
contact with the West is material the present argument. The Persian 
armies, led by the Achieineni»U of the ilyn.asty fouinU*il by Cyrus, was 
raise*! out of a manly, hanly, patriotic, and enthusiastic peasantry, 
thoroughly l>clievin«g in itself and its leaders. After a time the inevitable 
decay in tliese moral <|ualitie8 set in, and the Persian armies became mani- 
fi*stly inferior to the (freek, paring the w.av for Alexander’s victories. On 
the initiatitdi of (?yrus the earlier AcluLMnenid rulers thought and acted 
imperially. That is to say, their teiuleiioy was to behave humanely towards 
the concpiered and to spread civili/.atioii. Darius was a born orgaui2ser, a 
believer in the destiny of his race, to which the great God, Ahuramazda, 
liatl given dominion “ «»ver this earth afar, over many peoples and tongues,” 
whom he was pledged to govern firight and civilize. Indeed, at times he 
Went too far in his concessions to lot*al iispiraiions. Darius s system was to 
govern by satrapies, which were viceroyallies, each with its subordinate 
governments, and in the West there were city-state.'* as well \\ithin the 
satrapies the subject races had in itch freedom of sell-govcninient, which 
oruated an immense variety of provincial administration, suited to local 
oivilizai-ion, and indicated by overv system of finance between the use of 
tainted money and trade by pure barter. 
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The political effect of the AchoBmeoid Empiie was to ciTilize, to im- 
proTe communicationsi agrioiiltnre« fioaDce, and tradoi to foster industrial 
arl^ and to affect enormously the religion of the ancient world. The 
Achaemenids^ like the Medes before them, were enthusiastic Ztiroastrians, 
and their widely spread empire gave an opportunity for propaganda on an 
immense scale. The Zoroastrians, like the Brahmans, were natural mission- 
aries, and in effective eclectic methods for diffusing their respective creeds, 
through priestly casti^s, there is not much to choose between them. Neither 
opposed the foreign gods, but both absorbed them : the Indian as emana- 
tions of his own Vishnu or Shiva, the Persian as servants of the Supreme 
Ahuramazda. But the Indian dealt with the {Mfoples of a compact country 
and so was able to dominate while absorbing ; whereas tin* Persian dealt 
with a world-empire, and so was nltiinately himself dominated through his 
absorption of the more gorgeous ciiUh of the civilizations hi* encountered. 

Now, it was Darius that first establisheil direct contact with India, still 
in the sixth century B.(!. — in the last two decades of it— not by way of 
conquest of .set purpose, but b v way of the natural expansion of a great empiri* 
in order to preserve the peace in its outlying provinces. In the same way, to 
the west he spread his dominions to Thrace and Macedonia and along the 
southern littoral of the Mediterranean to the territories of KArta (Carthage). 
Sach armies, raised out of such a people, under such rulers, could nut. hut 
seriously affect those with whom they came in contact, and Northern India 
must to some extent, from the earliest historic times have become aware of 
Western Asiatics and their ideas and wavs. The spirit in which Darius or 
his representatives worked in India is shown by the coasting voyage of 
exploration undertaken by Skylax of Karyanda from the Indus to Suez in 
509 B.C.y under his segis. 

In spite of his achievements, Darius received a severe check at Mamthon 
in 490 B.C., and his successor Xerxes still severer defeats on the sea at 
Salamis in 480 and on land at Platma in t79. But at this last Isitile 
Indian archers were pre^out, and whatever may lie the exact sense Uiat wc 
should attach to tlic term Indian here, this fact does argue more than a 
luperKcial contact lietweeii India and the West, even at that early date. 
From the time of Xerxes and his two crucial defeats the Greeks waxeil 
stronger and the Persian |K)wer waned steadily, despite tcm|K)rary siwcto- 
enlar successes, such as those of Artaxeries HI. (Ochiis) the mid- 
fourth century B.C., just before the final conflict with a united Greece under 
Philip of Maoedoo. But these were purely superficial victories as they 
wm won by Hellenic armies, under Hellenic generals (Mentor en<l Mem- 
non of Rhodes) fighting for an Asiatio suxerain, to whom they were 
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ineontestably superior. So when the youthful Alexander succeeded to the 
aspirations of Philip — ^the founding of a Greek state out of the Persian 
(still Aoiisemenici} Emperor’s Greek dominions— he found himself confronted 
by an empire, the helplessness of which Insfore a Greek invasion had been 
abundantly shown, and throujjjhout which Greek iiillueiicc was no new ex- 
perienee. 

Alexander was a Greek of the Greeks, saturatwl with Greek CMiUure, a 
conscious world-conqueror for ( I reek civilization from the beginning, capable 
of carrying out his ideas, and only prevented from doing so to the full 
by being cut off at tliirty-thre*-, practically at tin; commencement of his 
sstonishiug career. So far as the Persian Empire was concerned, his influ- 
ence was immense during his short life there, owin j inler nUa to his assump- 
tion of the drews and ceremtmial of the Ach;emi*nids, his establishment of 
autonomous Greek municipalities along lii> line of mai'ch, aud the marrying 
of all his officers aud some ten thousatul Mafedoniatis besides to Persian 
wives. He was Greek enough to follnw the old ffreck pliiiosophic advice to 
be “ himself the law,” and to la* officially proclaimed a god ruling by divine 
right, and eclectic enough to aim at the amalgamation of all his sub\ect8 
rather than treat the Asiatics as "cvvants of tlu* Greeks. 

At liis death there were set up by his geikMal> the satrap 

or viceregal dynasties usual on such occasions in Oriental history, but. 
within a decade nf it one of them caiiii* to the !>• 1 1 in the person of Selen- 
kos Nikator, the only one of AlexamlerV generals who had retained his 
I’er^iaii wife after his master's disap|H'arance from the scene. He created 
and ruled siicceesivuly' friun Babylon, Seleukia near by, and Antioch in 
Syria, an empire extending from Syria to tlie Indian Itorders. where he was 
checked by the great Indian [»iipil of Alexander, (’handragupta Maurya 
(Saiidrakottos). But just before his death he extended his rule westwards 
to all Asia Minor and Thrace. Seleukos Nikator was a Hellenizer on a 
large scale, following Alexander's ]dan i>f founding Greek autonomous 
cities with country districts attnche«l thereto under the suzerainty of the 
empire — a policy that diffused the (ireek language. ooinmerLV, and 
civilization everywhere, as far east at least as the Indus, and created large 
x«d flourishing communities wdiich attraete»l wealthy settlers, esj^ially 
Jews, from foreign lauds. His son a!id successor, Antiochos loler, another 
great man, continued his father’s work, and he it was who gave the Orien- 
bil Hellenistic civilization its form, as we know it, in the second century 
B.C. 

B .t the Seleukid Kmpin* had an inherent defect in the oontrifiigal teii- 
dencies of its numeioue autonomous niuiiicii'al ceiitros, and these, combined 
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with the attacks of outside enemies, made the lives of the later Seleukids one 
long battle for existence. Revolts, more or less successful, wore rampant 
everywhere, leading up to the wholly or partially IJellenized Indo-Baktriaii 
and Parthian kingdoms on the Indian frontiers, wliicrh played so prominent 
a imrt in ancient Indian history. Eventually the Scleukid, Antiochos the 
Great, came into conflict with the Romans in the beginning of the centmy 
before Christ, and from that time the empire was doomed, soon aftcrwanls 
falling before the rising i)ower of the whilom nomadic Central Asian Par- 
thians, by that time a settled jieople of a high civilization and thoroughly 
Persianized. 

Nominally Imperial, the Parthians held the country from the Euphra- 
tes to the Indus, but in reality they never created an empire, and ruled 
through vassal states of varying conditions of independence. They were 
also at continuous feud with Rome, and often proved a formidable enemy. 
Gradually their rule degenerated into a condition ext(:rnally always on the 
defensive, while internally there was ceaseless civil war and strife. Local 
states within such an empire could not have been much interfered with. 
Politically aud administratively the earlier Parthian rulers were thoroughly 
Hellenized in institutions, currency, and commerce, though in religion they 
were stalwart Zoroastriaiis. Some of them spoke good Greek, and on the 
whole their great service to eivili/ation was that they aett'd as a buffer 
between ilellenisni ami the barbarism of the (Antral and Nnrtherti 
Aryan hordes for something liki* half a millennium — until well into the 
third century A.D. Nevertheless, the elTect of thoir .'^ur'-rainty w:is 
in the end to create a reaction against Hellenism, hi^iiuse Greek 
culture and the Greek inode of life were inherently unnuited to a rough 
Oriental people of the Parthian aud Central Asian type. So Hellenism 
gradually declinerl, until the destruction of .Seleiikia by the Romans sealed 
its fate. Then the Greek language gave way before the Aramaic of the 
Syrian Christians, and theiiceforwanl Greek culture and literature were 
available to Persia only in an Aramaic dress. Hellenic influence fell away 
and finally passed out of ken under the great Sasanid succesaors of the 
Phrthians. In the days of the Sasanids^ who are Persians par excellence^ 
were waged two exhausting .struggles— Persia venae Rome, and Zoroas- 
trianism venue Christianity— for four long centuries, until the advent of 
the Arab Caliphate of Baghdad produced the abaolnte ascendancy of the 
Mohamedan faith in Persia in the seventh century A. D. 

Contemplating such a story as this, as 1 read it in outline with refer- 
ence to Hellenism, of the lands between Greece and Imlia, and of the lands 
within their respeotive borders in anoient times, one oannot but say that 
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primdfaeie the reeiprocal influence must hp,ve been very great. How far 
that influence can be said to have been actually felt as regards India is the 
riddle that Dr. Banerjee has set himself to solve, so far as a solution is 
possible. He has not shirked his task, and considers it from all points of 
view— architecture, sculpture, painting, coinage, astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine, writing, literature, drama, religion, philosophy, mythology, 
fables, and folklore. The view is comprehensive enough in all conscience, 
and its study is history in erceUin, Such a width of view involves an enor- 
mous amount of varied reading, and, what is more, an unusual capacity 
for absorption and assimilation of what is read. Dr. Banerjee has grasped 
his nettles with an iinilinching hand, and has honestly attempted to crush 
out of llieni all that they have to give him. lie has his opinions, but he 
Ktiit»i8 his grounds fairly, aiul though expt‘rt< m-iy find whal appear to them 
to he flaws in apprehension and di‘itiU‘tion, yet lie is so transparently honest 
and fair that his views and efforts cannot but (‘ommand respect. He is not 
at raid of cross-examination, and gives lus authoritios in a series of admir- 
able biblii)gra[iliies attached to each se>'li ui of his work. Diese are not 
:dways as complete :is they might be, hut at any rale 'ine does know exactly 
on what he bases the faith that is in him. In this way he has produced a 
Work titat is a credit to himself and his rnivorsity. 

Dr. Banerjee would be the last person to Indd his present edition to be 
a final say on ids subject. No doubt further clitions will succeed it, and 
(lerhaps he will therefore lake the following 'Suggestions into consideration. 
The relations and mutual intiucnci* of nationalities in c^mtact, but situated 
far apart as were the ancient Greeks and Indians, are subject to that 
general law of evolution, whereby an imlividuality progresses mainly on a 
line of its own, subject to the influence of every other line with which it 
may nome in contact. Therefore, in effect, in this cs'^e, Indian institutions 
and thought would eat into those of (he (irccks, and rice vemi, and what 
oih* ha-s really to Imik for is, firstly, the extent aiul nature of the contact, 
and, secondly, on what fHiints each has in actual fact definitely affected the 
other. It is in this way that universal fashion< in thought and practice have 
from all time been set up from age to age. Looking through the ages 
historically, it will ix* found (hat among nations in contact common 
fashions in thought, practice, and industrial art rise up, prevail, and die 
out from one age to another, and that this is the result of contact, which has 
wled either directly or indirectly through an intervening hoily. Much that 
*8 coininou to them all iu India, Persia, Gre^'ce, and Rome, in what we call 
ftncienL days, is due to fashions prevailing among nations of “ Aryan 
^vilizatioQ from time to time. This, it seems to me, is a point that 
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BMrehets into tbe effect and Bon|^ of Helleniem ehould fake into eeriooi 
consideration. 

Aj^ain, what manner of anta^nists were they that carried on the 
a^-longf etriiggfies oiitiinerJ at the commencement of these remarks — these 
Greeks and Komans on the one hand, and these Persians and Persian ized 
Parthiaiis on the other; thesi> Hellenes of Persia and Af;;;hani8tan and these 
“Aryans^’ of India proper? In the dim as afterwards right up to 
modern times, the great overboiling cauldron 4»f Knro{)eo- Asiatic humanity 
was situated in (*eiitral Asia. Thence issued horde .after horde in age after 
age to the west, south, and east, and their great characteristic throughout 
was their |)ower of domiii.ating absorption. They adapted themselves with 
remarkable ra])idity to any civilization with which they hajipeniHl to comp 
in contact, and to siieli an extent that they often themselves soon becaini' 
its chief exponents. Thus tlufv overran from time to time, under differeiii 
names, the Kast, West, and South, bui always with the s.ime effect, wlmr- 
ever they were not quickly ejected. They overran, I)eeaine absorbed, ami 
leavened their absorbers with their own thoughts, pnietices, and arts. In 
the East they met the Chinese and their alrcsuly establishetl civilization. 
In the West they met at first what wo may call the Babylonian, Spinitie, 
and Hainitic civilizations, and then the Greek and Roman. In the South 
they met what again one may call the Dravidiaii civilization. And it must 
be remembered that none of these W'ere even then anything but a complex 
of various still older civilizations, which we can at jiresent only call ahori- 
ginal. 

The very ancient irruption into the West and South trom Central 
Asia we are just now concerned with wjis that of the “ Aryans.” Wiiliout 
going too much into detail, in Persia these immigrants met an existing 
Baby lonian-Semi tic culture and absorlKnl it into their own. Tliis they 
carried across westwanls to Grt*ece and Rome, coming into contact in tlie 
process with llamitic, Egyptian, Mediterranean, and Germanic type<i 
of mankind, and eastwanls to India, where they met- a culture of 
Dravidian and Sinitic, and— shall wo say also?— of a Kolarian type. 
Everywhere the dominating fact»)r was Aryanism deeply imbue«l with 
tbe local leaven. So that when the titanic struggles between Gre**k and 
Persian and between Persian and Indian arose, we find the same ilomimi- 
ting iem|ierament nn iKJth sides, effected by almost every kind of national 
idiosyncrasy in Europe and Asia. There was, indeed, very much in common 
between Greek and Persian, Persian and Indian, and Indian and Gree', 
as well as much that was antagonistic. What, therefore, appeew now 
to be tbe result of mutual influence may well have been but a common 
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inheritance. This is the direction in which it seems to me that further 
reisearch will lead us. 

In view of the above remarksi the following' conclusions drawn from 
Jiis research hy Dr. Banerjee in his Introduction (p. 16) will show how far 
he has been guided by similar ideas, and how far he may be inclined to 
develop them in future. Saya Dr. Banerjee : “Greece has played a part, 
but by no means a predominant |iart, in the civilization of ancient India! 
The evolution of Philosophy, Reli^^rion, and Mythnlogy has gone along 
|)arallel but independent fiaths. India owes to Greece an improvement in 
Coinage and Astronomy, but it had begun both ; and in Lyric and Epic 

poetry, in Giammar, the An of Writing, the Drama and .Mathematics, it 

i.aii no nifcd to wait for the intervention and the initiative of Hellenism. 
Notably, perhaps, in the phistie arts and espeni-.iily in the details of some 
„f the architectural forms, clas-ieal culture has acted as a ferment to revive 
the native cjualities of the Indian artists without robbing them of their 
iinginality ami .•*nbtlety. But in a»iy c:ise, the fascinating story of the 
(Jneks in India is not only full of sugvfestion, but is also a most interesting 
rhapter in (he history of the developnieiit of ideas. The question is not of 
interest solely to the Iiulianists and the iiellrtniats, but likewise to all those 
wiio oc* <ipy themselves in tracing the evolulion of general history, and to 
those who above all love to follow, even in their mon* remote expansion, 
tin? iin'Hvdents of our imultM-n culture and civilization, the different phases 
of t'lir national development and progress.” 

One is tempted to quote again and again from Dr. Banerjee’s suggestive 
f ages, but I will content myself with one ixtract from his dr^ciij.tkn of 
Indian in connection with Greek medicine. He says (pp. 20!-503); 

“ Even in modern days, Euro])can sungery has borrowed the operation of 
rhinoplasty, or the formation of artiiieial iio>es, from India, where EngUsh- 
men 1>ecamf acquainted with the art in the Ia>t century. The Indian 
rhinoplasty has attaineil some reputation, U’cause of its early introduction 
ami because of its inHuence U[K)ii the plastic operations of European surgeons, 
such ns Caiqiue, Grafe, Dieffenbach, perbap- even Branca and Tagliacoxza. 
Altlinugh the skin of the forehea^l was u.<ed os a substitute for the nose in 
the f>|N*rations performed in the eighteenth century by the Indian doctors, 
still the e*>nnection with (he <dd raethoil, where the skin of the cheek was 
used, could not b»s doubted. Dr. Haas declared Susruia’s description of 
Ainoplasty (about the time of Christ) as an insipid inoditication of a 
•imilar description in Celtus (7, 9), and referred to a remark in Chakradaita's 
Gomme.itaiy on Suarutai according to which the whole of the description in 
Susruta it itij have beeu aiwfia— •.#.! not genuint. But the referencea 
81 
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[d*c. 

in CelsoB have only a faint resemblanoe to Siisrutax and Dallana, Jaiyyata, 
Ghtyadfaa, and others— ^'. 0 ., the oldest eommentators— -have reeogni74ed that 
portion of Sosruta as genuine.” 

Dr. Baneijee is here iiossibly on debatable ground, but his remarks 
will, nevertheless, be of speeial interest to many, who, like thif present writer, 
were ex officio interested during the late Kiiro])ean war in the maxillo-faeial 
hospitals, that did so much to make the future life of many an unhappy 
sufferer from the various fronts mere bearable than it would otherwise 
have been. 
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IM MIMOBIAH 


IN MEMORIAM 


The late Panduuano Oamodak Gi:xb, M.A., Hh.D. 

Another scholar full of hopj? and promise has passed on 
beyond the portals of death. Within the last few years India 
has lost so many scholars of njputc in the prime of their 
lives. Anions? youns? and pnimisiin: scholars of Sanskrit we 
have lost but n'ceiitly Todar llal. Tukaram K. I^addu, 
Vinayak S. i hate, and now randurans? 1). Gum*. Born of a 
p«s)r family but inlu'riting all tin* riches of Krahmaiia culture 
his career at the BomU-iy I’niversity was one of uninterrupted 
success. He was «)ne of the hrisrhtest of the Fergusson 
College tiliimui and graduated with first class honours in 
1!K4 with top marks in Sanskrit. Two years later he got his 
11 .A., again topping the list in Sanskrit. Like so many young 
men of the Maharashtra country he dedicated his life to the 
educational needs of India and preferred the eomparatire 
poverty of a post in his beloved eollcge to service elsewhere. 

A few years later he was awarded one of the Government of 
India Sanskrit Scholarships ami proceetled to Leipzig to read 
Comparative Philology under one of the greatest authorities 
on the subject — Karl Brugmann. lie also had as his teacher 
then the late Prof. Windisch. I? is dissertation on the 

language of the Brfthmaipis got him the Doctorate with 
hommrs. On his return to India he went liack to his old 
college and remained one of the h*adi'rs of the new educational 
movement there up till the kist. His health had lieen failing 
for some time. Tho cold of Euroim was too much for him 
and he has ultimately succumbeil to that dread disease, 
tuberculosis, which has claimed so many victims among our 
teamed scholars. 
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To one who had had the privilege of his friendship the 
shook is indeed great. Gentle and unassuming, quiet and 
studious was this scholar. He never made a parade of his 
great learning, nor did he ever knowingly give offence by his 
words or actions. Many would rcmeml)er the slight short 
figure of the indefatigable Secretory of the First Oriental 
Conference at Poona in November, 1919. His good 
sense and kindly humour and tact won for him the good 
opinion of all. He was deeply loved by bis students and all 
his friends felt a very great respect for the scholar and a 
warm regard for the man. His IntrotlKcfiou to ComparaHr.» 
Philology published in 1918 is an important Indian contri- 
bution to that subject. In him the world of scholarship 
has lost a true student, the Fergusson College has lost one of 
its ablest workers, his many friends and admires hivve lost a 
very dear comrade, and his near relations — what words shall 
convey their loss ! W e can but pray for comfort to the 
living and peace to the departed. His place will not he 
filled for many a day to come. To this University, the loss is 
irreparable, as he had undertaken thi> preparation of a voliiine 
of Prakrit Selections, which he has not lived to complete. 
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REPORT 


"We, the memljera of the Committee appointed hy the 
Senate on the 20th Auitust 1922 to conaider the correspondence 
with the Government of Bengal res^arding the enhancement 
of the fee for registration of students, have the honour to 
submit our report. 

Section 6 of Chapter X.V i>f the Regulations provides as 


follow matriculatioti, every simlent be required to pay 

to the llnivers'iiy a n'l'isiration fe; of two rupeeo, when h» 

name ie wnt in l\v the Priiieii«1. 

No furllicr iVe lor ivt: is! ration we enavj;ed, nnjess a 
Kludent't* name is, mi non-payiinnt of fees, absence withont 
notice or expulsion, >tniek off the liooks of a Colle^re, in which 
case he shall pay one ruiice to have his name re-entered in the 
Univeraily Reuis'ter. ’ 

On the ith Deaomlwr I92t), on llu^ motion of Sir Asutosh 
Mookeriw, wconded by Mr. IV. ^y. riorncll. the Senate 
isirried ' ncm cou the followinir resolution ; 

“ That suhiei’t t« the sanc-lion of the Government of India, 

‘ five’ be sui)stitnl.Hl f..r ‘ two ’ in the first iwrasiraph of section ft 
of Chapter XV of the Vniversity Uegulations. 

Before the Minutes of the Senate could be 
and the ro-solution transmitted, under 

Indian Universities Act, V.m, to the (.overnnent of India 

for sanction, the imwer vested in that 

ferred to the Goveriiinent of Bengal* 

following letter was addre.ssed to the l,overnmeiit of Bengal 

on the ilth April 1921 : „ . , 

fV.. li, r.m".V, ./ I- 

ike itoeeramrei »t 
.Vo. i;^8, Semi'e 

I am direv‘te.1 hv the Hon’ble the Vi.e-rhani-eHor and 
SyniZ r y~ ■« "»» tW «ov™»»t .. ««.«» 

Worn traiwfemiig to thi* t lovernntenl of . ' 

to them by the University for their eoiwidiralioi . 



under Section 25 (I) of the Indian Universities Act the follow- 
ing: change in the Regulatiuiis which has been unanimously 
adopted by the Senate : 

** That the word 'live’ be substituted for the wonl ' two ’ in 
the first paragraph of Section 5 of Chapter XV of the Univer- 
sity Regulations.” 

Section as it now stands, rerpiires every student who has 
passed the Matriculation Ksamination to pay to the University 
a registration fee of Rs. 2 when he takes his admission into 
an aililiated (College. It is ])ro])oseil to raise the fee to Ks. 
This will give the University an iiieresised income ; it will not, 
at the same time, restrict the admission of [Missed students 
into Colleges. It is well known that there is keen competition 
amcmg [lassed students to st^urc admission into the Colleges, 
and the Colleges are obliged to refuse admission in many in- 
stances from lack of accommodation. It may flirt lieV be 
observed that the fee is payable only oiii*e during the whole 
career of the student, namely, when after passing the Matricula- 
tion Kxaininatiun he seeks admission into a ('ollcge. The small 
increase [imposed is really insignificant when compared with tlie 
total ex[)eiiditnre which the student has to incur timing tliL^ 
entire period of his (*ollcge career. 

No reply to thin h»ttor was received for several months, 
with the re.sult that even if the proposal were sanctioiii?d 
by the Government, it would not have hemi possible to upply 
the new rule to .such students as would tmler the Colleges after 
the Matriculation Kxaminatioii of 1923. At Iruigili, the fol- 
lowing reply was receivcjd on the 2‘lrd Septmnbor 1921 : 

From f /if! St'cMarj^ A. >■/'//, litlh»*iifinn 

Hrutfr/t^ to t/tv /i*» //;'.</ r:/r, I'ninnitj^ 
of Co/ruffti, i\ti, titlii A’l///., tlofrJ Ctifrttffa, ///»’ 

1U2L 

With reference to yon r letter No. daiod the I Ith 

April, ISi2I, reganling the raising of reoistration fee from 
Ka. 2 to Rs. 5 in the ca^’c of a stiidcmi who has [lasscd the 
Matriculation cxaniinatinn and taken admission into an afliliated 
college, I am directiMl to say that the Government of Ihm^l 
(MiiiiRtry of Kdiication) have not been able to <*omo to a decision 
on the matter. Resolutions have been put down nion? than 
once on the subject for diseiission in the Hengal legislative 
Council, but they have not yet been discimscd, and until I liey 
disciiKsed and theHense of the Council known, (loverninciit are 
unable to deal with the qneatioii.’^ 

2. The delay in replying to your letter is regretted. 


* It ahould be notal tl»t the rrsolutioiw were "“‘'f.®'* 
diflcuflaion in the sesaionH of the Council commencing on t. *® 
July 1921 and the 29th August, 1921, while the loUer froii 
Ihi; University was sent os early as the 11th Apnl, • 
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This was communicated by the Syndicate to the Senate 
at the next onlinary meeting on the 10th December 1921 

The following further communication on the subiect 
^ received on the 20th December 1921 : ^ 

From ikft Ik^tg Swrrtarjf h fh,! (Jonmme»l of Bengal 
Mneatiou Iteparlmeat, Kdmvtiim Braueh, to the Regietrar 
Cnlrnltu IJair.-reitjf, y„. atiSi't RIn., dukd Calentta. the 19th 
Decemhet, 1021. 

In continuation of this D.‘|)arlinent letter No. 211.3, dated 
the 22nil SepU^nilK-r, 11)31, 1 am direeti-d to say that the Govern- 
ment of Hengal (Ministry of Kdnention) roffret that they are 
unable to sanction the ehain'e in the Hesinlatioiw proposed in 
your letter No. (i-WS, dateil the lltli .\pril, 1921. 

This was placeil before tho Senate on the 28tli January 
1922, and was adjoiiriK'd htr coiisideratioii to the ISth February 
1922, when, on the motion of Mr. lliuna Prasad Mookerjee, 
seconded by Mr. Maiiinatha Nath Ray, the following resolution 
WHS unanimously sulopted : 

“ That tin* (lOV'-rnin'-nt hi* reiiiii‘sti‘il testate theirrounds for 
I'cfiixint' to :i(>ce|it the n-c<>nin'ienila!i»n to raise tin* foe for 
roiristratiun of siudents.’’ 


Pursuant to this rosolutioii, the following letter was 
addresstnl to the frovernni'Mit of Bengal on the 22nd 
February 1!)22: 

From the »/’ t -(/■•/' '^i, to the Seeretorjf to 

the (tot't tUtUeot of ffeio/id, hdtteo^iiot Itf-JhlFtfftent f ^Ot (r^l2f 

dated, SiiKih II, I, I' -, the -d'ditd I'lhm-iri/, 19'J‘i. 

I am diroctiil to :tpkii.*\vli*<l* 4 .* tli.- receipt of your letter 
No. 2U2.') K«ln., da-ed the ll'th npcenilvr, 192 1, on the 
suhject of raisins' tin* r*’sii!*lraii"n fit* Iroin its. 2 to lls. 5 in 
thi* case ot a sludeiit who has joiiidl aci'llegc after (lassing the 
Dlatricnhitiiui Examination and to >ay that the letter was dul\ 
plaewl hefon* the Senate, at their ineetin*' held on the \8th 
instant. 'I'lio Senate have desireil me to riipiest the favour of 
vour etatiiig, for the iiiforniatiim "f the Senate, the grounds 
which have 1«1 the tiovenimeiil of Uengal reluse to 
their recommendation in reganl to the )<ro|iose»l raising oft e 
fee for regiatratton of students. 

After the lapsw of several months, the following reply 
was received on the 2ls»t July 192*2 : 


From the Seerrtarg U Mr tiorernmenf V, 7jo" 

DefiarlmfiU. to the Ayrafn/r. Fninnilii ot l.ifenlta, ^o. 142., 

dated tie SOti Jain, ^ , 

I am imtnicteil to refer to vour letter No. G. t «, < a 
?riiid February, 192*2. 
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It 18 one of the fanctions of Oovomment in the Department 
of Education to deal with pro^iosals for the alteration of Uni. 
vernty ref^nlationSi nor is it necessary that the considerations 
that influence the decision should be communicated with 
the decision. In the present case, however, Oovomment is 
prepared to waive this consideration and to point out that the 
general public is interested in a |K'culiar degree in the Univer. 
sity of Calcutta through which alone (with the exception of 
the Dacca University) young men of the educated classes 
must iiass on their way to their future profession or calling, 
and the public through their representatives in the Bengal 
Legislative Council strongly indicated the opinion that the 
registration fee should not be raised, and that if it were raised 
the increase of revenue would be trifling in relation to the 
deficit that the University has to meet. This attitude of the 
public, Government has reason to believe, is connected with 
the view that the University spends too large a portion of its 
resource's on the Post-Graduate Departuunit, es|)ecially on the 
Arts side, and that the ineivaso of fees uf any kind will in the 
main benefit only that minority that has joined these higher 
classes. Government apincciafes the enthusiasm with which 
the {losi-gradiiate departments have been devolo{>ed, but cannot 
ignore public opinion on this |)oini, and while reluctant to 
interfere with the liberty of action of an academic body, is 
unable to accept the priiici|)le that financial pro])osals insuic by 
the University should be apftroved as a mere matter of form. 
Government has to make its tlccisinns in the public interest, 
and ill carrying out the rifsponsibilities placiul U|)on it in 
relation to the University miiKt take into aceounL public c^piiiion 
on the matters at issue, as represented by the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, and in other ways. 

3. I am to aiid iliat the deeisii»n already commiiin'cafed 
will not pn^vent further cnnsideratiiui by Government of any 
similar pro|K)sal if it is intended to uti 1 i.se lbs additional 
resources on pur])o.scs hmeficial to tlie majority of the .students 
who |>ay the registration fee. 

4 . I regret the delay which has, owing to various reason.^, 
occurred in replying to your letter. 

The above letter tvas, by order of the Syndicate, placed 
before the Senate on the 26th August, 1922, and lias led 
to the appointment of the present Committee. 

It will be observed that the Government of Bengal main* 
tain that the considerations which influence their decision 
with regard to proposals for alteration of the^ University 
Regulations should not necessarily be communicated along 
with the decision. It need not he disputed that section 25 ot 
the Indian Universities Act does not in express terms make it 
obligatory upon the Government to mention any reasons, when 
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(hey withhold sanction to a regulation proposed by the Senate. 
It should not be overlooked, however, tliat ever since the 
foundation of the University, the Government of India made 
it a uniform practice to state the grounds for their action, 
in the event of their refusal to sanction regulations submitted 
for their approval under section 8 of the Act of Incorpora* 
tion, and subsequently under section 2.'i of the In'lian 
Universities Act, 1904. It is obvious tliat weighty arguments 
may be adduced in defence of the course followed by the 
Government of India. IVe need not emphasise that when the 
Government find themselves in disaurtsunent w'ith the Senate 
upon a specific recommendation, it would be at least conrtemis 
on their part to sissign definite misons in support of the view' 
adopted by them, contrary to what has been held by a Inidy of 
educated men who are presumably competent to Imj entrusted 
with the management of and superintendence over the affairs 
of the University. Such a course would lx* calculated to inspire 
contidence and respect, and would thereby minimise tiie chance 
of tlie qut'stioii being raised, why the* Government should 
at all ho vested with final authority in matters of this descrip- 
tion. The danger involved in a contingeney like what has 
now’ bappeniHl was fully antiedpated by the Calcutta University 
Commission, when in their report they made elaborate recoin- 
meiulations so that the pro|)osal.«, Avliich, under the rxhtiii" 
system, w’ere required to Iw submitted to the Government for 
sanction, might lx* decided by the l.'nivcrsity authorities thein- 
selvi's. Apart from these considcrrit ions, it Ccinnot be overlooked 
that a full statement of reasons in support of such course as 
may commend itself to the Government is tin* most potent 
siifeguard against arbitrary or «*itoiu*ous action. This is well 
illustrated by what has liapjH'iied in the present instance, and 
we are of opinitui that in the interi'sts of all concerned, 
the Govemnieiit .should, without n*luctance or lie.sitatioii, 
communicate the rea.s<insin the event of their ref u.sal to. sanction 
A regulation framed by the Sen.nle under section ’J'j tif the Indian 
luiiversities .\ct. We must add here that we have not been 
able to appreciate the propriety <»f tlie remark that the 
Woveniinent “is unable t** acwpt the princi])lc that financial 
ppopasals made by the University should lie apin-oved as a 
mere matter of form.” It is sufFicient to point out that the 
principle which i.s thus repudiateil has never been formulated 
the University. But what the Senate may and should claim 
M ^ that their recoramendatious ought not to lie suininurily 
mjected even without a statement of reasons. 
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The ohieP ground put forward by the Ghivemnient in 
justification of their refusal to sanction the proposed change 
is that the additional income is likely to be applied to meet 
the expenditure on Post-Graduate Studies. Indeed, it is 
stated explicitly that further consideration, by the Govern- 
ment, of a similar pro]K>sal may bo possible, if it is intendml 
to utilise tlie additional income on purpases Iieneficml to the 
majority of the students who pay the registration fee.” It 
may at once 1)e observed that the letter from the University 
did not specify that the additional income would be spent for 
the maintenance of the Post-Gniduate Department, and it is 
difficult to see why there .should have been such an appre- 
hension in the minds of the authorities. We shall return tn 
this point later on ; at this stage, we propose to controvert the 
proposition that the income derived from the registration fee, 
or, for the matter of that, any other f(‘e, should be spent for 
the benefit of the majority of those who pay the fees. If the 
doctrine favoured by the Government wererec()gni.s(‘d inpmctice, 
the activities of the L'niversity, indeed, of all public institutions 
not excluding the Government of liengal, would have 
been completely paraly.sed. Each candidate for the Matricula- 
tion Examination, for instance, may on this principle well 
urge that he can Iw required to pay' only just so much as is 
neces.sary for the conduct of his examination. If this were 
once conceded, it would follow, conversely, that every individual 
candidate should he called upon to meet all the expenditure 
incurred by the University for his benefit. To take an illus- 
tration; if there is only one candidate at the examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and it costs tiie University 
five hundred rupees to conduct that examination, the entire 
amount should, in that ease, Is* levied from him in the shajx! 
of examination fee. 'i'he l’niversity, however, lias not hitherto 
recognized, much less applied, such a surprising doctrine. On 
the other hand, the entire University has been rt^garded as an 
entity, and the income, from whatever source derived, has 
been used for the maintenance of the institution us a whole. 
It cannot lie possible that it is unknown to the Government 
of Bengal that under section 45 of chapter XI of the Univer- 
sity Regulations, which were sanctioned by the Governor- 
General in Council, one-third of the fees realised from 
candidates for the Matriculation, I.A., I.Sc., B.A. and B.Se. 
Examinations is required to lie spent on Post-Graduate Studies, 
Clearly, this is nothing but a form of taxation, whioii 
afifocts only those who manifest their interest in hicrb 
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^ucation by preHenting their wards as candidates at 
University exminations. The same method has been 
adopted in T^horc; the University of the u 

with the sanction of the Punjab Goven.mont, raided {hJ feS 
for admission inlo its oxaminaUons and has ordainS hS 
(I portion of the increased revenue should be expended ni. Ih! 

d^olopment of P.»Wtr™lm,ta Stndios. Wo m 

able to quote the authority of oven tlie Government of Ben-al 
against the soundness of t he theory that a person should mv 
only «) much as is needed to give him the lieneJit he recei^f 
The Government ol Bengal have for many years past cot 
ducted, through the Committee of Legal Edueatiot Ts. 
Pleajlership and Muktearship Examinations, and hL mS® 
what w'ould certainly ho considered fi huge profit namelv 
Its. .f,02.0»1.12A dnrhm tho ™tiro poriSl tCthoZfi 
has lieen in oiieration (IS75-1921). W'e set out here the fi.rurS 
for recent years. ” ® 


Year. 

1 llpcpipl 



Ex|ii*ntHtnro. 


Ualsir.ee. 



Ks. 

AS. 

r. 

Ks. 

AS. 

i 

Rs. 

AS. 

P. 

1!H)1 ... 

•Z-Z.VM) 

0 

0 

1IVS82 

10 

0 1 

11,547 

G 

0 

1902 ... 

23,.»t0 

0 

1) 

11,115 

14 

0 i 

12,424 

2 

0 

1903 ... 

*25,5:110 


U 

12,083 

\\ 

11 1 

13,440 

() 

1 

loot ... 


0 

0 

12,.) 13 

7 

4 i 

13,530 

8 

8 

1905 ... 

27,S20 

0 

0 

12,823 

fi 

0 1 

14,996 

9 

G 

1900 ... 

29,120 

0 

0 

13,317 

7 

1 

15,.S02 

s 

]l 

1907 ... 

32,.'i3() 

0 

0 

11,797 

0 

10 

17,732 

15 

2 

1008 ... 

30,500 

0 

0 

14,194 


0 

10,065 

l.S 

0 

1909 ... 

33,115 

0 

(i 

15,730 

5 

3 

l‘»,3S4 

10 

9 

1910 ... 

3.j,2S5 

0 

0 

15,2i»9 

0 

(i 

19,985 

9 

6 

1911 ... 

40,500 

0 

0 

1 7,510 

4 

3 

23,043 

11 

9 

19U ... 

42,tt0 

0 

0 

17,394 

7 

0 

25,020 

9 

0 

1913 ... 

34,435 

0 

0 

l(>,8i’>7 

0 

0 

17,367 

9 

6 

1911 ... 

28,290 

0 

0 

11,440 

8 

0 

10,849 

8 

0 

•915 ... 

23,520 

0 

0 

13,711 

14 

0 

9, SOS 

£ 

0 

•®l« ... 

24,845 

13 

0 

13,887 

13 

0 

10,958 

Q 

0 

1917 ... 

10,010 

0 

0 

12,500 

7 

0 ■ 

3,443 

9 

0 

1018 ... 

14,035 

0 

0 

12.071 

7 


1,963 

8 

9 

1919 ." 

14,105 

0 

0 ‘ 

12,429 

13 

0 

1,735 

3 

0 

1920 

10,830 

0 

0 

13,377 

0 

0 

3,453 

0 

0 

1921 

19,800 

0 

0 

13,709 

9 

0 

1 

6,180 

7 

0 


woiild bo interesting to know whether the Bengal 
wvemment have set apart the excess amount every year and 
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applied the sam **for the benefit of the majority of the oandi< 
dates who actually paid the fees.” 

To take another illustration. The Bengal Goremment 
have for some time past conducted the Sanskrit First, Second 
and Title Fxaniinations through the Board of Sanskrit 
Examinations, now called the Calcutta Sanskrit Association. 
Every year there is a l)ahince left, which, during the last 
ten years, has accumulated to more than Rs. 30,000. It 
would be interesting to find out whether the surplus has 
been kept apart from yetir to year and applied for ” purposes 
beneficial to the majority of thti students who actuallv ntiid 
the fees.” * 

We may usefully recall, for purposes of further illustra- 
tion — if, indeed, any further illustration is nece.ssary,— 
recent incident.s which must lx; still fresh in the minds of 
most people. The Bengal Ciovernment have, within the last 
twelve months, raised, by legislation, the fee payable by 
every applicsint for enrolment jis a Vakil of the Ifigh Court, 
from Rs. fiOO to Bs. 750. It would Iw interesting h) ascertain 
whether this additional revenue will bo utilised for ” some 
purpose beneficial to the majority of those” who will lie 
subjected to the payment of the enhanced fee. The Bengal 
Government have, again, by legislation, substantially enhanc(‘(l 
the amount of Court-fee levialde on fdaints, memoraiidunis of 
appeal and other legal docuinunts. We have not yet learnt (h, -it 
the additional revenue raised from this .source has been diivcted 
to be set apart “for purposes beneficial to the majority of" the 
litigants who will Ixj comptdled to submit to the new t;i.\:i(ion 
— we are not even sure tliat the amount, will be spent towards 
the iinproveineuf of the judicial administration of the 
Presidency. 

These illii.strations — they csiii easily be, but mmd not l)c, 
multiplied — make it abundantly chxir that the position tsikeii 
up by the Goveriiuient is tborouglily uasouud. Institutions 
which servt! society on an exUmsive sciile and whust; functions 
are inevitably of a coinpl<;x character, cannot be disintegrated 
into distinct and self-contained fragmenta. In luiditioii to 
this, the question of the registration foe stands iii a maimer 
by itself. The registration feu, as is made plain by the Regu- 
lations, is paid by a student after matriculation, because 
hy taking admission into a College he becomes a student 
of the University ; see Chapter XV, section 1. The fee w 
levied but once at the Ixiginiiing of his career and is his 
contribution . to the University chest in his character as 
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a student of the University. On no conceivable principle 
can it be suggested that this contribution must lie utilised 
“for some purpose, which is beneficial to the majority of 
the students.” After all, the University is one hoino«^neous 
whole, and the guardian of every student, who after” matri- 
culation becomes a student of tho University, may rightly 
and legitimately bo called upon to contribute, in however 
small a degree, to the cost of maintenance of the institu- 
tion of which his ward desires to become a member. But, apart 
from this, it must lie remembered that students of all grades arc 
benefited by the existence of a strong Teaching University, 
which, amongst the various functions it has to perform, promotes 
a constant and an abundant supply of well-trained graduates 
in order to staff our schools and colleges. We caimot, in tho 
field of education, draw arbitrary dividing lines and create 
self-supporting compirt meats. We iumhI not labour this point 
further, became it has not been suggested by the Government 
that the addition of the extra three rupees, proposed to be charged 
once during tho whole career of a boy, will prove to be too 
heavy a burden on his guanlian. 

We have already pointed out that the letter from tho 
Univeisity did not set forth that the additional income would he 
spent on Post-Graduate Studies, much less “especially on 
the Arts side.” The letter from the Government gives no 
indication why the assumption has been made that the money 
would be so applied. ()n the other liand, the Proceedings 
of the Senate dated the tth December 1920 show tiiat 
the resolution was adopted in conneetion with the Budget 
Estimates for 1919-20. Post-war conditions had led to con- 
siderable increase of exixjiises in the general department 
cf tlie University, and in view of the narrow margin of the 
receipts over the expenditure, it was considered necessiry to 
add to the income. The University is unquestionably not 
the only iiistitiition which has been hit hard by post-war 
economic conditions, and while almost every institution has 
taken steps to increase its n'veiun* — not exeUiding the Govern- 
meni of Bengal — every elVort on the part of the LTiivei'sity to 
augment its income by small rises in the tees charged 
Juw met with nothing but ohsiruction. But even if it bo 
assumed that a part of the .additional receipts might 
have been spent on Post-Gniduate Studies, surely that should 
not furnish a reasonable grouiul for complaint. e regret 
h) note t^t the tone of the Government letter, taken 
*a a whole, is likely to eresite the impression that the 
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opinion is favoured that the Fost>Graduate Department is 
a wasteful, if not an undesirable luxury, and that the 
activities of the University in that direction should be 
hampered, if not restrained. We do not feel sure whether 
such a view is actually held by responsible members of the 
Government, though an affirmative inference to that effect may 
not improluibly Iw drawn by many from the tulverse decision 
of the matter under consideration ; in any event, it is beyond 
doubt that the opinion is attrilmtinl to members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council and also of the public. We 
are gratifted, however, to re;id that “the Government 
appreciates the enthusiasm with u'hich the Post-fi raduate 
departments have been derelop<d ” although we rocognixe that 
this can afford little encouragement to those, who have to carry 
on the work under gresit iinaiicial siringeiicy and not unnaturaUV 
look forward to something more fruitful lhau a generous 
compliment. 

We do not suggest that public opinion, when based upon 
an intelligent and impartial survey of all tin; facts, should lie 
disregarded. We are unable at the same time to overlook tliat 
all the members of a popular assembly uanuut, under existing 
conditions, bo expected to form a correct estimate of the 
importance of a system of Post-Ciraduate instriietioii and 
research, which hiis been descril)ed by the riiivei’sity 
Commission as “setting new standards of metliod in Uni- 
versity teaching.” In th<!se circumstances, wc eaiiiiol but 
feel t^t it would be a real source of danger to tlic develop- 
ment of the highest type of University instruction and 
research, if the Government allowed themselves to be guided 
by the opinion expressed in a popular assembly on such a 
subject. With charaobiristie cmpliusis did Lord Curzon 
assert that “higher education ought not to be run by poli- 
ticians or amateurs.” It is, imUnsl, iindeniablo that the 
majority of the memliers of such a ])()pular assembly in this 
country have never known a University e.\cept as a machine 
for tlie conduct of examinations. 'I’o them the University 
means nothing more than the linal stage in a long and 
irksome series of examinations in which they were engaged 
from their boyhood — not that they should be blamed for their 
dreary experience, for it is only during njcent years that 
the ideal of a Teaching and K(>senrch University has begun to 
materialise in Calcutta. It would not bo a matter for surprise 
if men so situated, often without sufficient data at their 
disposal to enable them to form a sound and discriminating 
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judgment on academic mattem, should ho tempted to regard 
a University as an institution which simply furnishes an 
avenue to a profcasion or a calling. 

Before we leave this topic, we cannot hut take notice of 
the reference made in the Government letter to hostile 
public opinion on Post-Graduate Studies. We frankly 
admit that we do not appreciate why weight should he attached 
only to such criticism as is unfriendly to the University. Public 
opinion on the subject has by no means been uniform, and 
it is interesting to note that the most r«*cent pronouncements 
in the Press have been markedly in favour of the continuance 
of Post-Graduate study and res(;arch in the University. 
If the present organisation has failed to appeal to the 
intelligence of th«? repri?son1a1i\es of a section of the 
local Press or that of a numlM>r of imi*nbghteued politicians, 
it has, at the same time, r«‘adily I)i*en recognised by critics, 
compet<*nt and impartial, as a national assid, having given 
" scope to intellectual frindom and stimulated a degree of 
intcdlectual curiosity and activity, nn])rceedcnted "in the 
history of this, or any other Indian, I'niversity.” 

It is not ill every instanc»‘ we tind that the Government have 
felt themselves fetteri'd by the opinion expressed by the Bengal 
Legislative Council : it will 1«; within the recollection of all the 
members of this University that the Bengal Government refnsed 
to sanction the* proposal niadi'hy the Stniate for the reduction of 
the Matriculation age-limit, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Council had expre.ssed a decisive opinion in favour of even a 
more radical course, namely, the imtire abolition of age restric- 
tion. 'Ihcse instanc«?s only M>rve to accentuate the paramount 
need for the direct representation of tin' Senate on the Bengal 
liegislative Council, and we are in entire agreement with the 
rccomnioiidatioii made on this subject by the Committee of 
the 8<mate, appointed on the 25th March whose report 

has alreiuly been approved by the .S'liate. 

After a cart*ful consideration of the grounds set out in the 
letter from the (lovcrnment of Bengal, we see no escape from 
the conclusion that they do not justify the refusjil of the 
proposal made by the Seimte. 

ASrTGSlI MOOKERJEE 
NILR.VTAX SIRCAR 
,1. R. BANER.TKA 
HIRALAL llALDAB 
GKORGK HOWELLS 


20th October, 1922 




PRELIMINARY REPORT 

OF THE 

Reconstruction CoMMnr'EE 
Appointed by the Senate 

ON 


TbI: 26th August, 1922 




fbelimutast befobt 


We, the memhera of the Committee, appointed by the 
Senate on the 2(ith Ausust, 11)22. to consider a letter from 
the Secretary to the (Jovernmcnt of Bengal, Education 
Department, No. 1(513, dated the 9th August, 1922, on the 
subject of the reconstruction of the University, have the 
honour to submit the following preliminary report. 

For convenience of reference, the h;tt*er is set out here ; 


No. l(;4.3-£du. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 
V^Di i ATiuN Department, 


From 


Education Bmncft, 


S. W. GOODK, Esq., I.C.S., 

Secretary to the Uoykunmp.nt of IUingal, 


To 

The KEOLSTRAK, UNIVERSITY of CAL(T TTA. 

The lion. Mr. 1*. C, Mitter, 

C.IE.^ Minister-in-cliart'c. 

(\ilcutLu the 9th August^ 1923, 

Sir, 

I am directed to addrosa you on a inatter connectcil witli I niversity 
reconstruction. Action aloii}; the lines laid down in the University of 
C^cutta Conimiraion Rejiort hsia not lieeii |H)ssible owiiijr to liiianeial con- 
ditions. ThisGoveniment lias made rf|>ri*#pntations to the (jovernment of 
India in the inatteriand it i^ now necessary toiindortakocorlaiii preliminary 
Work in case ciroumsiances enable Government to contem\)late loo:islation 
'n the near future. The opinion of the University is in this letter invited 
**JSarding the constitution that should be given to the Senate in such 

'wsonstruction. 
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2. Reference is invited in this oonneotion to peragraphe 22 and 
24 of Chapter 27 of the Commieeion’s Report. 

S. Bet^nee ia also invited to dieeiuisiooe in the Counoil of Stafe 
and the Bengal Legislative Council. In the Council of Statei the Hon'ble 
Mr. Bhurgre moved on Febrnary 23j 1921 that “ this Council recommends 
to the Oovemor-Oeneral in Counoil to take early steps to introduce legis- 
lation in order to place the Universities of India on a more democratic 
basis.*^ The Hon. Mr. Shaft in summing up the discussion pointed ou( 
that Provincial Legislative Councils had absolute power to deal with such 
matters and undertook to communicate to Local Governments the proceed- 
ings of the Council on the Resolution, which was thereupon withdrawn. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Babii Jatindramohan ^u moved 
on 4th July, 1921, “that this (*ouncil recommends to the Government that 
steps be taken to effect the following changes in the Calcutta University, 
namely : 

(а) that at least, 80 /per cent, of the fellows of the University should 
be elected. 

(б) that the registered graduate of the University should elect at least 
60 per cent, of the fellows ; and 

(r) that the fee for enrolment on the list of registered graduates should 
be Rs. 2, and the annual subscription of registered graduates should be 
Rs. 2, and Babu Rishindranath Sarkar moved by way of amendment (he 
recommendation that 

(a) at least 80 per cent, of the fellows of the University should he 
elect^. 

(A) that all persons who have taken the degree of doctors and masters 
in any faculty and those who have graduated in any faculty not less than 
7 years before the date of election shall be entitled to elect 60 jjer cent, of 
the fellows ; 

(c) that no fee whatever be chargeil from any gradiiatt^ who is entitled 
to take part in such election. 

In replying the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter informed the Council that 
the views of the House would receive the utmost consideration when the 
time for legislation came, and that in framing legislation he would be pre- 
pared to accept the democratic principle underlying the motion and amend- 
ment, that Government would take early 8te|)s to modify the oonstitution of 
the University in such a way as to make it thoroughly representative of 
public opinion in Bengal and of various interests which the University 
has to serve, that he was prepared to give an effective proportion of the 
representation to graduates, but in framing the Bill, must safegnard the 
various teaching interests and the different courses of study, e^., mediwi 
engineering, etc. The resolution was then carried in tliisiform, vis., that 
“ this Council recommends to Government that siqw be taken to effect the 
following changes in the Calcutta University, namely : . . 1 1 

(fl) that at least 80 per cent, of the fellows of the University shoulu 
be elected; , 

(i) ihaA all persons who have tnken the degrees of doctors and msstc^ 
in any faculty not less than seven yean brfore tne date of eleetioii shall nt 
entitled to elMt 80 per cent, of the fdlows; , . 

(c) that no fee whatsoever be char^ from any graduate who is enti 
to take part in such election. 
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The Government o! Bengal (Ministry of Education) will be pleased to 
reeeiTe the view* of the Hon’hle the Yiee-Cbancellor and the Senate on 
the matter; as wdl aeon the line of legislation which in their opinion 
sfaonid be adopted for introducing an elective basis in the University with 
due regard to proper academic interests at an early date. 

A copy of each dohato rrferred to is sent herewith. It is requested 
that thqr may be returned when done with. 


I have etc., etc., 

J. N. BAY, 

/hr Seerelarjf lo the Goveruiueiii of Hengal. 

BdfoTB W6 d6ftl with the questions in issue, it is necessary 
to invite attention to one point at the very outset. The 
letter states that clause (fi) of the amendment moved by 
Bahu Kishindra Nath Sarkar to the motion of Bahu Jatindra 
Hohan Basu * was in the following terms : 

" That all {lersons who have taken the degrees of Doctors and Masten 
in any Faculty and those who have graduated in any Faculty not less than 
seven years before the date of election shall be entitle to elect sixty 
per cent, of the Fellows.” 

The letter further states that clause {b) of the resolution 
as carrried was in the following form : 

“ That all persons who have taken the degrees of Doctors and Masters 
in any Faculty not less than seven years before the date of election 
skall be entitled to elect eighty per cent, of the Fellows.” 

According to the letter, there is consequently a material 
variation Ixstween clause (6) of the amendment as moved and 
clause (b) of the resolution as carried. TYe originally proceeded 
to consider the matter on this assumption, which would 
make the electorate consist of a very select and limited 
number of persons, a position hardly consistent with “ the 
democratic principle ” underlying the motion and amendment. 
On examination, however, of the Official Report of the 
Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings, we find that clause 
(i) of the resolution as carried is not correctly reproduced 
in the letter and really stands as follows : 

(4) " That all persons who have taken the degrees of Doctore and 
Masters in any Faculty and those who have gnuluatwl in any Pacnlty not 
i®** than seven years before the date of election shall be entitled to elect 
«Rhty per cent of the Fellows.” (Proceedings, Vul. Ill, p. 1S7.) 

liiis Biakes a substantial difference in the pwition ; it 
implies that tha electorate is to be made considerably wider 


,, *.Ir the Official Rtnort of the Proecodings of the 

Council, the nenae ef the mover » given as “ Babu Jatindra Nath Basu. 
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than at present, for under section 7(2) of the Indian Univer- 
sities Act, 1904, the electorate comprises onty graduates of not 
less than ton years* standing, in addition to Doctors and 
Masters in any Faculty. 

We assume that the term “Fellow’' as used in the 
resolution has the sense which it bears in the Act of 
Incorporation, 1857, and the Indian Universities Act, 
1904, namely, a memlier of the Senate which is the Body 
Corporate of the University. Under section 8 of the Act 
of Incorporation and Section 4 of the Indian Universities 
Act, the Senate, as the Body Corporate, consisting of 
the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the Fellows, 
whether exojpcio or ordinary (elected and nominated), is 
charged with the entire management of and superintendence 
over the affairs, concerns and property of the University. The 
preamble to the Act of Incorporation and section 3 of the 
Indian Universities Act, read together, show that the Uni- 
versity is required not only to conduct examinations but also 
to make provision for the instruction of students and to 
secure the promotion of study and research. The Senate of 
the University, under the law as it stands, is, consequently, 
entrusted with academic functions as well as administrative 
duties incident thereto. In our opinion, if the duties of the 
Senate continue in future to be what . they are at the present 
moment, namely, of a dual character, a democratic 
principle should not be adopted in constituting that 
Body : as we shall prc.sently show, however, that principle 
may be applied in the reconstruction of the University on a 
different plan. Neither the motion nor the amendment nor the 
resolution as accepted by the Council furnishes any indi- 
cation as to the powers and duties of the Senate under the 
proposed constitution, and wc are convinced that the 
question of revision of the constitution of the Body 
Corporate of the University cannot lie usefully considered 
without determination of the functions intended to be 
assigned thereto. Apart, however, from the subject of 
the precise proportion of elected Fellows on the Senate, 
we dis.sent entirely from the view formulated in clause 
(c) of the resolution that “ no fee whatsoever be ohiirged from 
any graduate who is entitled to take part- in such* election. 
The Indian Universities Act makes the payment of an annua 
fee a condition precedent to the exercise <»f the franchise, 
and we see no reason why this principle should bo abandone . 
On the other hand, we maintain that every graduate may 
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expected to take an interest in the welfare of his Umreraitv, 

and it is the duty of successful graduates materially to help 
their maler in the performance of her work. ^ 

Although we are emphatically of opinion tliat the Senate 
should not ho reconstituted on the lines suggested in the 
resolution or any variation thereof, ne are cfiually convinced 
that for the orderly and progressive development of the 
University as a powerful factor in the life of the nation, it is 
essential that the University sliould l)e hrought into intimate 
touch with public opinion to a much larger extent than is 
contemplated by or has been found practicable under the 
existing constitution. This problem is of some complexitv and 
was fully explored by the Sadler Commission. The Coininision 
recommended that the University should l)e reconstituted on 
the pattern of the modern British Universities and should 
possess wliat they termed a “Court” and an “Academic 
Council.” We are not now concerned with the question of 
appropriate iiainas of the proposed new Indies ; what is of 
vital importance is »lie fundamental distinction between their 
functions. 

AVith regard to th«i Court of the University, the report of 
the Stidler Commi-ssioii makes (ho following recommendation: 

** It is, in our jmlirnii'nt, i*^senti.il that the Court of the University 
should be so constituted as to represent every important element in the 
public opinion of the areas speciully servcMl by the University, and every 
kind of expert jud«^nrieiit whose criticisms on the University policy would be 
of value. A boily <lcsi^iied to serve such a purpose should be constituted 
in a different way from the existing Senate. It should, in our judgment, 
consist in part of inemliors, and in part, of elected members, the 

nominated element being reduCiil to subordinate proportions.*' ( Ue])Oit, 
Vol. IV, p. para. 2ti.) 

The Coinmia.sioners tlnui proceed to make detailed sug- 
gestions which, they are careful to state, represent not so 
much precise and definite proposals as an indication of the 
kind of body they desire to see constituted, iu view of the fact 
that “ the most useful functions of the Court would be th^e 
of watchfulness and oriticisin and of keeping the University 
in touch with the inoviMnents of public opinion on educational 
questions.” (Vol. IV, p. 387.) 

With regard to the Academic Council, the report of the 
Sadler Cdmmission makes the following recommendation : 

”The most immirtani of the changes which we suggest in the structure 
of the University, is the creation of a supreme Aeademic Body, whose duty 
will be to direct and review all the academic work of the University, 
^ be responsible for thesUndanls of attainment represented by ite degrees, 
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and to initiate proposals for aoademie reforms and advanoes Snob a 

mnst not be too large ; otherwise it will booome unworkable and its 

diseussions will be lengthy and nnpraetioal On the other hand, the 

supreme aoademie body eannot be small, beoause it must include rqpresenta- 
tiees of all the chief subjeets of study in the University, teehnioal and 
profossional as well as literaiy and seientifie ; beeause it must inelnde, 
further, representatives of the collegM, at an^ rate, of those which form 
constituent elemente in the Teaohing University of Calcutta; and 
finally, because it ought to inelnde the most distinguished teachers whose 
services the^ University enjoys. Unless it includes all these elements, its 
judgment will not carry the weight which it ought to carry.” (Report Vol. 
IV, pp. 894-fi95.) 

The Commissioners then proceed to make detailed 
suggestions as to the proper constitution of such an academic 
body and recommend that its character, functions and powers 
should he defined in Statutes and Ordinances. 

We are of opinion that the scheme formulated by the 
Commission is, in its main features as indicated above, sound, 
and we recommend that a serious effort should Iw made to 
reconstitute the University on these lines. It would, in our 
opinion, be a fatal mistake to attempt to reconstitute the 
University with one supreme governing body whicli is to 
satisfy tne requirements of the democratic principle and is 
also to discharge the academic functions of a great Teaching 
and Examining University. 

In view of the opinion expressed above, wo do not hesitate 
to record that we have read with much concern the following 
passage which occurs in the first paragraph of the hdter from 
the Government, now under consideration . “Action along 
the lines laid dotvn in the University of Calcutta Commission 
Report has not been possible owing to financial ctiiiditions.” 
We appreciate the difficulties of the Government, but in 
the highest interasts of educational progress, we trust 
that this does not imply that the report of the Sadler Com- 
mission has been rejected. Here it is necessary to em- 
phasise the action which has already been taken in this 
respect by the Senate. On the 3rd September, 1921, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Senate ; 

” That as no action has been taken by the Government of India on the 
basis of the resolution of the Senate dated 28th February, 1920 (which vws 
eommunieated to the Government of India in this oflice letter* No. 624 -u, 
dated Slat Mareh, 1920), the Senate do proceed to apmint a committee 
of seven members, namely, four members to M nominated by the ^nato ana 
three members to be nominated by the Government of Bengal, to irn'cstigate 

* The Ictus to the Government of India is printed in the appendix. 
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the finaaoial deUih of the proposed scheme for the raeonetmotioii of the 

TTnivemty, m indicated in the letter above mentioned.” 

On the 28rd September, 1921, the resolution was forwarded 
to the Government of Bengal with the following coverinff 
letter. ® 

Prom ike Regitlrar, CalcHtta UMvereity, h the SeereUry lo ike Oovernment 
tf Bengal, Edneatton Deporlmenl, No. 6. 64, dated Ike 23rd SepUmier, 

I am directed to forward the following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate on the ilrd September last ; 

“ That as no action has been taken by the (xovernment of India on the 
basis of the resolution of the Senate, dated 28th February, 1920, (which was 
communicated to the Government of Indik in this office letter* No. 624-U 
dated 81st March, 1920), the Senate do proceed to appoint a Commitee of 
seven members, namely, four inemben to be nominated by tlie Senate and 
thn*e members to be nominated by the Goverament of Bengal, to investigate 
the financial details of the proposed scheme for the reconstruction of the 
University, as indicated in the letter above mentioned.^' 

The Government of Bengal are no doubt aware that after the publi- 
cation of the report of the Calcutta University Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India recpiestud the Senate to coni^ider the proposals made by the 
Commission and to express their views thereon. The recommendations 
of the Commission w*ere elaborately reviewed by the Council of Vost- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts, by the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Science, by a Committee of the Senate, and finally by the 
Senate itself. The oteervations of the Senate were ultimately forwarded 
to the Government of India. There wa.« one fundamental matter which 
was much emphasised in the course of all these discussions, namely, 
the financial aspect of the scheme of reconstniction 'outlined by the 
Commission. The Senate ^'as unanimously of opinion that reconstruction 
should not be undertaken unless the financial aspect of the scheme had 
bctm investigated and the requisite funds guaranteed. With this object 
in view, the Senate, on the recommendation of the Syndicate, dated 6th 
February, 1 920, adopti*d the following resolution on the 28th February, 
1920 : 

“ That a letter be addresseii to the Government of India, emphasising 
the necessity for 

(1) an immediate scrutiny of the tiiianeial aspect of^ the proposed 
scheme of reconstruction of ITniversity and Secondary education ; 

, (2) an aoouimte ascertainment of the sums, initial and recurring, 
which will be needed for the purpose ; 

(8) a definite aseuinnoe that the requisite funds will be available for 
leaet ten yean } 

jmd euggeeting that the details be worked out by a small committee 
appointed by the Ooveroment of India and coraixned of 

(*) a repreeantafeiva of the Government of India ; 

* The letter to the Oovcrnmeiit of India is printeil in the appendix. 
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(tV) a representative of the Gk>vernment of Bengal ; 

(ffV) three representatives nominated bj the Senate.” 

A letter was accordingly addressed to the Government of India on the 
diet March^ 1920^ which set out in full the reasons for the action rceom- 
mended by the Senate. A printed copy of this letter is enclosed for infor- 
mation. No reply was received from the Government of India on the 
subject mentioned. Since then, the Government of India have ceased to 
have direct connection with the University, and under altered conditions, 
it became necessary for the University authorities to consider what further 
steps should be taken in the matter. On the 8th July, 1921, the Syndicate 
unanimously adopted the resolution mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
letter which is now being forwarded for consideration of the Government 
of Bengal. The recommendation of the Syndicate was placed before the 
Senate for consideration on the f>th August, 1921, but could not be discussed 
as other items of business occupied considerable time. The recommenda- 
tion of the Sydicate therc'upon came up before the Senate for consideration 
on the 3rd Si^ptember, 1921, when upon a iindion of Rev. Dr. G. Howells 
it was unanimously approved. 

It is not necessary to reiterate the im])ortance of a full cncpiiry into the 
financial aspect of the schemi? uf reform outlined by the Commis.sion. It 
is indisputable that rtMpiisite funds must be guaranteed before the scheme 
of reconstruction of such a magnitude as has been outlincvt by the Commis- 
sion could be taken in hand, with or without mf^ilifications. 

We have made enquiries, and we learn that no reply has 
yet been received from the Oovernment of Bengal. We 
have no reason to believe that tlie Government do not 
desire to co-operate with the University in the investi- 
gation of the tinancial aspect of the propasals of the Sadler 
Commission, and of the financial arrangements which may be 
necessary in order to give efTeet to the main recommendations 
with or without alterations. It is wellknowii that in the 
case of other Universities, such as Allahalmd, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Rangoon and Aligarh, it has been found feasildo to 
frame constitutions, suited to their respective needs, on the 
basis of the report of the Calcutta University Commission; 
considerable progress lias also been made on the same lines 
in Madras. We recommend that the Government of Bengal 
be again invited to co-operate with the University on the lines 
indicated in the resolution of the Senate dated the 3rd 
Septcmlier, 1921. 

We propose to submit another report after we have exa- 
mined, in further detail, the questions which must arise m 
connection with the reconstitution of the University on tiie 
lines of the report of the Sadler Commission. One of 
questions is the relation between the Government and tiie 
University, which is considered at length in the report o 
the Commission and raises issues of great gravity ft 
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complexity. It is manifest that an investigation of this 
character cannot he hurried and should not be perfunotorilv 

S Mrformed. The exact scope of the reference made hy the 
overnment in the letter under consideration, is however 
not clear. In paragraph 1 of the letter we find the followine 
passage, after the statement that action along the lines laid 
down in the University of Calcutta Commission Heport has 
not been possible owing to financial conditions: 

“It is now necessary to undertake certain preliminarv work in ease 

circumstances enable Government to confoiniilato lefjislatioii in the near 
future. The opinion of the University is in this letter invited reeardine 
the constitution that shoiild be given to the Senate in such rcconstruis 
tion.” 

Paragraph 2 of the letter then invites reference to 
paragraphs 22 and 2 t of Chapter XXVI [ of the Commis- 
sion’s rejKjrt. No mention, it will ho observed, is made 
of the scheme framed lir tho Commission for the 
reconstruction of the University and outlined in Chapter 
XXXVII of their Heport ; tho refereneo is limited to 
two isolated pass;igi?s from the historical ])ortion of the 
report ^Chapter XXVIT, paragraphs 22 and 21) which touch 
upon the question of the pro}iortion of elected Fellows 
on the Senate. We trust that this does not imply that the 
Government have already rejected tho scheme framed hy the 
Commission (a Court and an Aeademie Body) and have decided 
upon the maintenance of owe body for the discharge of both 
academic and administrative functions. We find, on the other 
hand, the following passage in a subsequent portion of 
the letter ; 

“The (jovemmeiit of Beiigiil (Miniiitry of KiliuMtion) will Ik> plrased to 
weeivo the viows of iho lIon'liK' ilu- Vici’-nwiuvllor ami the Senato on 
tliia matter; aa well ns on i hi* lino legislnt ion which, in thoir opinion, 

should bo adopted for introducing an electin' basis in ihc I niversity with 
due regard to pro|H>r academic inlerests at an earl_\ date.” 

This, it will lie iiotieetl, is phrased in more coiujwehcnsive 
terms, as the oxpres.sion used is, not •“ the Senate ” hut “tho 
University.” Taking the letter as a whole, the eoiistruction 
Bi we think, fairly permissible that the tiovevnmont desire to 
obtain the opinion of the University on the ciitive ^question^of 
hxonstruction and not iiiertdy upon the very limited point 
**Med in the resolution adoptiul by the Uouiieil. 

It will Iki ohscr^HHl that the lioverniiieiit of Bengal in 
their letter under consideration express a desire to receive 
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the views of the Senate at an early date. Since then a re* 
minder has been received, dated the 12th October, 1922. In 
this connection, it seems desirable that the relevant facts 
should he placed on record. The resolution was adopted by 
the Bengal Legislative Council on the 6th July, 1921. It was 
not till the 9th August, 1922, that the Government of Bengal 
addressed the University on the subject. Meanwhile, on the 
28rd September, 1921, the University had written to the 
Government of Bengal, requesting their co-operation in 
the formation of a Committee for investigation of the 
financial details such as must be undertaken in connection 
with any practical scheme, really intended for educational 
reform. The letter of the 9th August, 1922, makes no 
reference at all to the financial aspect of any possible 
scheme of reconstruction. The letter was received on the 
10th August, 1922, and was considered by the Syndicate 
on the day following. The Syndicate directed the letter to Iw 
placed before the Senate, as the views of the Senate 
were asked for on the subject. The Senate met on the 
26th August, w'hen they appointed the present Committee 
to deal with the matter. We regret that the time of the year 
when the University was called upon to deal with a question 
of such gravity was not quite opportune, in as much as 
during the annual holichiys many memlmrs of the Senate 
are usually absent from town, and it is impracticable to 
secure their attendance at meetings. Meanwhile, on the 
12th October, 1922, in the middle of the holidays, a reminder 
was issued from Darjeeling that the views of the Senate 
might be forwarded at an early date. We cannot appreciate 
the occasion for such urgency, in view of the previous delay 
in taking action on the resolution passed in the Legislative 
Council in July, 1921, and also in view of the statement in 
the first paragraph of the letter, dated the 9th August, 1022, 
to the effect that " it ia now neceaaary to undertake certain 
preliminary work in case circimataucea enable Government to 
contemplate leyialalion in the near /ulare'* If this was 
the position so recently as the 9th August, 1922, it seems 
necessary to enquire, what has happened in the interval. 
We are bound to add that as a Committee, we have no 
official information as to what has happened in the 
meantime, but it has been brought to our notice that 
a Bill has already been prepared embodying provisions 
which differ in vital respects from the proposals of the Sadler 
Commission. 
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The situation, in our opinion, is oalcolated to give rise 
to deep anxiety. It is well-known that once a legislative 
measure has received the approval of the Government, 
as such, even at what is oalled a preliminary stage, it 
is hardly useful to make efforts to secure a change’ of 
poli<7- There would he obvious danger to the cause of 
education, were Government to proceed with a measure for 
the reconstruction of this UniverHity on a plan which has 
not been thoroughly examined and criticised by those whose 
experience specially qualifies them to advise on the matters 
in issue; the danger would be aggravated if the measure 
departed materially from the recommendations of the Sadler 
Commission, which were Imsed upon a comprehensive survey 
of the entire situation. In these circumstances, we venture to 
think that it would be prudent on the part of the Senate, 
to endeavour to arrange without delay, for interviews by 
small deputations with the various authorities concerned in 
order to exphiin the situation fully to them from the point of 
view of the University. 


ASUTOSU MOOKERJEE. 

NIL RATAN SIRCAR. 
HERAMBACHAXDRA MAITRA. 
GIRISCHANDRA BOSE. 
P.C.RAY. 

GEORGE HOWELLS. 

T. H. RICHARDSON. 

W. S. URQUHART. 

R. N. GILCHRIST. 

ALEX. R. MURRAY. 


The 3rd Nowmher, 1932. 



APPENDIX 


FroM the Iteffifttiitr, Cateutta VnirerHitif, in fir Strrehtrj/, (iovenment of 
Imlia, Education Depadmcni^ iNo. (ViA 6'., dntfd thellUi March^ 1920. 

1 am tliroeled liy the lloifble the Vice-f'haiicollor ami the Syiuliiato 
to acknowledge receipt of a copy of a Hisoliition of the (luvernineni of 
India, dated the :17th January, 102th on the Heport of the (*ali;iitta I'niver- 
sitv Commission, forwarded by yon through llis Mxeelleiicy the tteetor. Tlio 
Resolution has been placed befon? the Senate by onler of the Syndicate, 
and the Senate have directeil that a preliminary letter be addressed to the 
Government of India pendiiif? the consideration of the ipiestions raised hy 
the Kesolutioii. 

It is j(enerally felt by tin* Members of thf? Senate that the Uifsolution 
mentioned has created a situation of j^reat ‘gravity. The Resolution contem- 
plates a departuie fr<nn many of the fundamental reeomnieiidal ions made 
by the Commission whi(di are tn-abil as if they were of minor import aiieo. 
Besides this, the whole tone of the Besolntion is by no ine.iiiK rc-assiirin^, 
as far-reacL‘n*r ehan.i^es, which arc described by the commissioners 
themselves as revolutionary in character, arc apparently intended to be 
carried throu;:h exintlitiously, without snldtuate safc;;uards that in the 
process of rapid reconstruct ion tin* facilities for hi;;h cilueatioii will not be 
seriously impaired. The Senate as also the (^lunciIs of Post-(ira<liiate 
Teachins? in Arts and Science arc carefully scriil in isiii*; these iM)ints, hut 
the Seriate havi; conn? to the coneliision that pendinjr the formulation of 
their views in detail, the attention of the (lowrnineiit of India must Iw 
forthwith drawn to one fundamental matter which, it may l>e said without 
exaggeration, is ignortMl in the Kcholiitioii. 

The report of the ('omiuissioiiei-s iiiake.s it abundantly clear that the 
scheme of refiirm out lined by llieni CAiinot possibly be put into operation, 
much less carrietl inti> execution without adeepnite provision for funds. ludeeu, 
the CommissiorierH duvotc one entire cliiipter (Chapter LI) covering 
forty-five cloFcly printed pages to the financial aspects of their projKisa s. 
The Resolution in question is practically silent upon this the mot-pro- 
blem. The Commissioners have |)oiiit<fd out in various places iheir rei)0 
that educational eonditioiis arc not satisfactory because siilfieient mon ) 
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has not hitherto been spent for educational purposes. The estimates they 
have made in Chapter LI have no pretension to be either exhaustive or 
aoeuiate. But what w o.iiidIy important is that during the twelve months 

that have elapsed since the llejjort was signed, conditions have so rapidly . 

changed that even if these estmialcs were accurate when they were m a d e 
they would rjxiuire alteration, in some places substantial alteration! 
at the present time. In the opinion of the Senate, it would be a crave 
error to launch a sehcine of such complexity and magnitude 
without adequate tinanciul guarantees. This view may bo illustrated 
by irefcrence to a few <lctails which are in „o sense intended to 
exhaustive. 


The Com miss ion era iiavt* recoin monflfnl that the (!xislin<> CoIlc|]^es should 
be broken up, each into two divisions ; what now constitutes the first and 
second-year classes will (with or witln ut school classfs attached) be trans- 
formed into Iiiterinediato Colh*<res, while the pre.-ent ihiid and fourth-year 
classes will become constituent cullosjces. The Senate do not, at this stage, 
wish to^ pronounce an opinion *)n the tpiestinii, whether this scheme is on 
academic grounds desirable, and whether sufh p*irtition may n^d mean in 
many instances tlu* abolition of the third ami fourth-year classes. The Senate 
wish now onlv to lay stress on the faet that tlie Commissioners them- 
selves have pointed out that thi.s will completely dislocate the finances of 
every existing Institution, aiid ih^y have furnished estimates, necessarily 
very rough, of the sums which will ho n*i|uind to effect the transformation. 
It ia inconceivable, in the opinion of the 8enati*, that any responsible public 
authority (unless it intends to destroy 'Sinldenly the present system) can em- 
bark ujioii such refoiin, without invest iirat ion of the funds which will bore- 
(juired and ivhich must be snpplieil before the change can be accomplished. 
It is important to oliservo tliat this prop>>al of the (Commissioners goes to 
the very root of the matter, because none of the existing institutions can attam 
the status of a eonstitui iit college, unless the present first and second- 
year classes have l»een eomjdftrly separate»l from the third and fourth- 
year classes. It is e(|ually clear ihat nnles.« there are constituent colle^, 
the scheme developeil by the ( omniissioners cannot be brought into 
existence. 


The dilliciilly of the situation may he illustrated by itfeivnce to one 
concrete case, namely, that of the rresidency College. The Presidency Col- 
lege is an institution owned by the state. If it is to be divided into an 
Intermediate College and a (\ui>titiient C«»llege, a nea* building, a neurlalw- 
ratory and a new library and other npii]unents must be jnovided for the 
Intermediati^* College ; it simmu.s probable ilia* considerable additions also 
will have to be made to the stuff, as according to the plan of the^ Coramis- 
sioners, the staff of an IntiTmediale C^>llege is to haviMm what- 

ever with that of a conslitnent ('ollcge. Conscipieiitly, before this transfor- 
mation can be effccto^l, an estimate must be prepared— with Mine 
approach to acciiraev— with reference the cost of aciiuisition of to , 
tbe cost of en>.>troii of new ImildinRs ami the c(wt of 
a new Library an 1 .1 new Lalwratory _ as aUo 1 
jwurrinjf expenditure du- to the creation ot new 
Such «'i|)enditure will most jirobably reipiire the sanction o ^ Jr 
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of State. It cannot, in this connection, be overlooked that even within the 
last jrear, after the Commissioners had submitted their report, the cost of 
hod in the neighbourhood of College Square as also in various other parts 
of Meotta and the suburbs has increased to a phenomenal extent from 
various causes, amongst otliers, the operations of the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust. It would thus be obviously disastrous, if the scheme were 
first brought into operation and then it was discovered that the necessary 
funds were not available. 

But what has been mentioned with regard to the Presidency College 
applies to other Institutions in at least an equal degree. The Resolution 
contemplates the speedy extinction of what are called temporarily affiliated 
colleges, but it does not appiar to have been realised that there is not, with- 
in the jurisdiction of the University, a single college at the present time 
which fulfils the requirements prescribed by the Commissioners for a consti- 
tuent College, and if the destruction of the temporarily affiliated colleges 
is deemed so desirable an objecit, tliat fate is likely to await the large major- 
ity, if not all, the existing colleges, whether maintained by the '‘^tate or by 
missionary organisations or by other private agencies. It is, however, not 
the colleges alone whose needs require ermsideration. The Coinniis- 
sioners contemplate a central organisation in the new teaching I.'niver- 
sity at Calcutta with adequate buildings for lecture halls, libraries, 
reaiding rooms and laboratories, and they have furnished some indication of 
the sums which will approximately be required for this pur|)ose. There 
are also the Colleges in the Moffassil which will stand in need of consider- 
able outlay. These and many other heads of immediate expenditure are 
tabulated at pa^ 893 of Vol. V of the Refiort. The Senate have no 
desire to conceal from Government the fact that they have riiui the reso- 
lution, not merely with keen disap|K>intment but with grave concern, as no 
reference is made therein to the financial Mptci of the reforms, eviMi in so 
far as they have ri*ceived their provisional approval ; and it is apjianinlly 
assumed that the reforms may be initiated without any reference to the 
question whether funds will or will not be forthcoming. In the opinion 
of the Senate, it would be detrimeotal to the iiest interests of education, if 
such a step were taken withr>ut financial guarantees, not merely because 
the existing system would thereby almost ceiiainly be dislocated without 
any oom|)ensating advantages, but also because the sym|)athie8 of all per- 
sons interesteil in the progress of education, whose co-operation, accoroing 
to the Commissioners, is vitally necessary fur the success of the new scheme, 
would be completely alienated (herefrom. Such a result as this would 
unquestionably be lamentable from every conceivable point of view. The 
Senate further desire to emphasize that mere re-organisation of the 
ministrative machinery an<] the creation of higlily-|Niid administrative 
posts would be futile for the purpose of the reforms. What is most 
urgently needed is adequate funds for the improvement of the teaching 
oiganisation in the University, in the Colleges, and in the Schools, 
and the Senate are most emphatically of opinion that it would be a 
great blunder to spend money on salarM Vice-Chancellors, Pro-Viee- 
Cbaucellors, Inspectors and other officers, if the Institutions where the 
: students are trained, eontinue to bo starved or half starved from lack of 
funds. 
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ta view of all thew eireumetances, the Senate have adopted the follow. 
3r weolution which tlie;r have asked me to place befote the Oovernmeiit 
* sympathetic consideration and for approval : 

« That a letter be addressed to the Government of India, emphasisinff 
e necessity for— * 

(1) an immediate scrutiny of the financial aspect of the proposed scheme 
reconstruction of University and Secondaiy education ; 

(a) an accurate ascertainment of the sums, initial and recurring, which 
!1 be needed for the purpose ; 

(S) a definite assurance that the requisite funds will be available for at 
ten years; and sug^estinj? that the details be worked out by a small 
ii'.niittee appointed by the Government of India, and composed of 

(0 a representative of the Government of India ; 

(tf ) a representative of the Government of Bengal ; 

itti) three representatives nominated by the Senate/’ 


rhe reasons already outlined so abundantly sup|x>rt these proposals that 
lotailed justification need not be attempted with regard to each clause 
: ha motion aflopted by the Senate. The first and second clauses are 
■iJifestly dictate<l by ordinary prudence. Xo sane individual, much less 
. .p umspect public authority, would initiate an extensive scheme of re- 
, however desirable, unless the necessary funds were available. The 
ipt to reconstruct %vithout adequate funds, the entire educational 
incry of a presidenev, would be as open to reproach, if not ridicule, 
e endeavour of an individual who, without ascertaining whether he 
sufficient money for the pur|»ose, embarks upon the demoUtion 
i is ancestral cfwoUing house and the erection of an expensive 
M ture, which, however ideal, proves in the end to be beyond his 
. il'od means. But not only do the Senate insist that the cost ot 
"ustruction of University and Secondary education, both initial and 
' . firing, should be forthwith ascertained with some approach to aecunu^j 
. ^ further desire that the viini so determined to be requisite should 
guaranteed for a periiKl of at least ten years. The Senate have 
- icrted me to lay the strongest |X)ssible emphasis on this ■'cquest. The 
• iMte are clearly' of opinion that the realisation of a reform of this des- 
■i 'ion should not be made dependent, from year to year, upon the chance 
■ i will of an individual or of a Government The Commissioners have 


.i*d out in unmistakable terms that the work of reconstruction must 
)read over many years, and it is indubitable that throughout such 
od there must be a steaily and contininnis supply of the requisite funds, 
-his connection, the Senate cannot overlook that the financial position 
the Government, both Imiierial and Provincial, is in a state of transi- 
in view of the reforms which will come into oiieration from the com- 
ceroent of the next vear. The financial relations between the Impe- 
and Provincial Governments will shortly be readjusted. 
understood, will b» a transferred subject and the n?spon8ibility wil 
^t upon the Minister (and consequently u|x>n the Legislative 
n^tely) to provide the funds mpiired for the development and r^n- 
etiun of edition in all iU gnules. Xoono will venture ^enously to 
tion that it would be a blunder of the utmost gravity to launch a 
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^heme of reform of University and Secondary education at this critical 
juncture in the history of the countiy without previously ascertaining, fitsti 
the minimum sum which will be required in the way of cajutal as well as 
fecutring expenditure to allow the scheme to be fairly launched, an ], 
s^ndly, that the sum determined on investigation to be absolutely essen- 
tial will be forthcoming for a term of years. The Senate do not considf r 
that ten years is by any means too long a period for this purpose. As an 
illustration of what has happened in the past and what is likely to happen 
again if schemes of reform are initiated without adequate funds, raference 
may be made to the chapters on Secondary Education in the Iteport of tlif ' 
Cbmmission. It is pointed out by the Cointiiissioners that sliortly after" 
the enactment of the Indian Universities Act, 1004, steps were taken to 
improve the condition of Secondary education in Heiigal. A committee 
was ap{K>inted by Government to prepare detailcil plans for the iniprove- 
ment of Schools by means of subventions fn)in the ])ublic funds. But 
although a dozen years liavc elapsed since the Uommittce submitted their 
recommendations the proposed scheme has nut been carrictl into execution. 
There can be little doubt that if the problem of sccoinlary education had 
been seriously tackled and funds provided on a generous scale for its im- 
provement, the educational outlook at the pn*scnt moment might havt 
been fundameutally different. 

There is one other 4pii>tiou wliieli demands more thati a |iassiii;' 
i-eferencc. Under the existing uoiislitutiun, the (Sovernuient of India 
exercises authority over the I'uiversily which controls the ( -ollegis as wrll 
as the Schools. The Commissioners r«*eoinmeiid that the Schools a^* also 
the Intermediate Colleges .vlmiild h* jdaccMl uiulor a Hoard nf Secondarr 
and lutermciliate Ikbication, while tie Ih-givt* ('olleges will be plaor^ 
under tlie new l. iiiversity. The Hoard, in each administrative area, will 
be under the Local (ioveruineut eunceriicHl, while the recouslitiittHl I'niver- 
sity will be under the (iovernnient of Heiigal with His Excellency the 
Goi'ernor as its Chancel lor. 'J'he Hesolntinii eon templates that legishition 
should be iiiidcrtakuri, at pre.vent, by the Government of India, only in res- 
pect of that fragment of the pre.seiit University which will biH'oine the Uni- 
versity of the future, while the other fnigment which is now conciuiicd with 
the Schools and Intermediate Collrges will bi* left to be treated by the Local 
Government in its discretion. The dangers involve«l in such piecu-meal 
reconstitution by two distinet aiitli<u*ities, namely, the present Guvernment 
of India and the future (ioveriirnent of Heiigal, are bio manifest to reipiire 
elaboration. Thu unwisdom of sui*h a course can well be coin|iarcd with that 
of the person who gets the siiperstructnri! of an edifice reconstructed 
first by one architect, and li.'avi'S the basement to be ri>constructcd later by 
another architect. Hut the projmsnl ap|)arcntly favoured in the 
Besolutioii involves a ilaiiger of iiiucli greater iiiagnitiidc. The 
Report of the CoinmisKioiiers discloses th.al for more than a dozen years 
a determined and |x*rsistciit effort has Iwcii marie in some quart era to lah** 
away the schools from the control of a statutory though scmi-otlicial hutiv 
like the University and to [dace them uiuler departmental offieial contrel. 
That effort has hitherto been signally unsucccsHful in this Presidency, hut 
it seems, is now to be reviveil on a more conipn*hen8i\e scale than iK'fore- 
The Commissioners have by a majority of five against two^ (neither o 
whom had any experience of local conditions) condemned in the 
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empbatic language imaginable, tbo proposal to place the Scbocla under tlie 
Department ; they have, on the other hand, recommended the creation of 
new, regularly constituted authority with ^veil-defined executive and 
iinancial powers, to supervise the Schools and the Intermediate Colleges. 
7be Resolution bnishes awny these proposals and favours the highly object 
itonable view that the proposed new authority should have no statutory 
Ipsition, so that it may be created and consequently abolished or modified in 
joiistitutiou and {KTarmnel, by a Resolution of the Executive Government. 
There can be no room for controversy that this reactionary plan is in sub- 
■taiice an attempt to departmentalise not merely the Schools but also the . 
intermediate Colleges. Tiie extreme gravity of the danger to public 
interests involved in a proposal of this character cannot be overestimated, 
ind the Senate will deal fully, later on, with all the implications of such a 
cheme ; they now limit themselves to the financial as|)ect alone of the 
iToposals for piece-meal reconsiructiou. The questions which necessarily 
irise may be briefly stated. Should the Government of India undertake 
■giBlation for construction of the future University, and, without financial 

• .mrantecs, make over the new University to the Government of Bengal, 
he very moment the legislation is completed ? Should the Government of 
India, again, undertake such legislatiuii, and, at the same time, leave to 
nother Government and to the uncertainty of the future, action which is 
?itally necessary for the improvement of Secondary and Intermediate educa- 
ion ? Should not the whole problem of reconstruction be solved bv one 
iMVcrnment, and that the new Government of Bengal which will be 
laugurated next year f If not, will the first Minister in charge of Educa- 
on, ill I he new (jovernnieiit of Bengal, be in a position to finance the 
dicmc manufactured in advance for his benefit by the Government of 
ndia ? Can ilie funds necessary for the proposed reconstruction of Univer* 
ity. Intermediate and Secondary education, be provided out of the existing 
evenues, or, will it be necessary for the Minister to impose a new tax for 
il grades of education ? The Senate feel confident that none of thm 
.’rtinent questions can be satisfactorily grappled with, unless the financial 

;ypect of the reforms has been closely scrutinised as proposed by them. 

The Senate finally direct me to emphasise that they do not desire that 
.•form should be ne^lessly impeded, but they deprecate reform on paper 
i>nd emphatically object to a mere reorganisation of the administrative 
machinery with conscqutMit increase of expenditure thereon. They are moat 

• iixious to co-o|icTatc with the Government in the aceomplisKment of a 
^ asonable scheme of reform which will improve the quality of education 

ithout restricting the facilities for education ; they want more education 
' -d better education. But they feel convinced that this end can be achieved, 
'^ly if sufficient funds are provided ; and, obviously, before funds can be 
?(^vided, the sum requisite must be determined with some approach to 
I 'xsision. In their opinion, the only feasible method is an investigation of 
financial asiiect of the pro|KKsed scheme by a Committee so constituted 
t!'4t it may command the confidence both of the Government and of the 
•blic. They accordingly recommend that a Committee of five should be 
snointed by the Government of India composed of a representative of 
t:.st Government, a representative of the Government of Bengal, and 
-'irse rej;reoentativei nominated by the Senate. The Senate feel confident 
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that if the* Goveniment be willing to grant this request for eo-opeiitionj'' 
they will be able to ohoose as their representatives men who are intimately 
acquainted with the manifold phases of the scheme of reform ontIined1)y 
the Commissionersj and are at the same time conversant with the details of 
University College and School administration ; it is men of this type alone 
who can form a safe and satisfactory judgment upon the difficult and 
complex problem of transformation of the old order into the new. 










